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PREFACE. 


O Spring of work ' O Source of power to Be 
Each line, eai'h thought I iledicate to Thee ; 
Each tunc I fail, ihe failure nn* own 
Bui each success^ a jewel in Thy Throne 

JfSSIE £. CAbEIl. 

Introductory. 

This book is a translation of Babur Padshah's Autobiography, made 
from the original Turki text. It vras undertaken after a purel}*- 
Turki manuscript had become accessible ir England, the Haidarabad 
Codex (19.5) which, being in Babur's ipsissiff/a verha^ left to him 
the control of his translator's diction — a control that had been 
impracticable from the time when, under Akbar (15S9), his book was 
translated into Persian. What has come dovtii to us of ptire text is, 
in its shrunken amount, what was translated in 1389. It is difficult, 
here and there, to interpret owing to its numerous and in some places 
extensive lacunae^ and presents more problems than one the solution 
of which has real importance because they have favoured suggestions 
of malfeasance b}' Babur. 

My translation has been produced under considerable drawback, 
having been issued in four fasciadi^ at long intervals, respectively in 
June 1912, May 1914, October 1917, and September 1921. 1 have put 
with it of supplementary matter what may be of service to those 
readers whom Babur’s personality attracts and to those who study 
Turki as a linguistic entertainment, but owing to delays in production 
am unable to include the desiderata of maps. 

Chapter I. 

BABUR’S EXEMPLARS IN THE ARTS OF PEACE. 

Babur’s civilian aptitudes, whether of the author and penman, the 
maker of gardens, the artist, craftsman or sportsman, were nourished 
in a fertile soil of family tradition and example. Little about his 
teaching and training is now with his mutilated book. Uttle indeed of 
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any kind about hi^ prae-accession years, not the date of his birth 
even, having esicaped destruction.* Happily Haidar Mirza 
possessed a more complete Codex than has come down to us through 
the Tiinurid libraries, and from it he translated many episodes of 
Baburiana that help to bridge gaps and are of special service here 
where the personalities of Babur’s early environment are being 
named. • 

Babur’s home-milieu favoured excellence in the quiet Arts and 
set before its children high standard and example of proficiency. 
Moreover, by schooling him in obedience to the Law, it planted 
in him some of Art's essentials, self-restraint and close attention. 
Amongst primal influences on him, his mother Qut-luq-iiigar’s ranked 
high ; she, well-born and a scholar's daughter, would certainly be 
educated in Turki and Persian and in the home-accomplishments 
her governess possessed (di/in q.v.). From her and her mother 
Aisan-daulat, the child would learn respect for the attainments of his 
wise old grandfather Yunas Khan. Aisan-daulat herself brought to 
her grandson much that goes to the making of a man ; nomad-born 
and sternly-bred, she was brave to obey her opinion of right, and was^ 
practically the hoy 's ruling counsellor through his early struggle to 
hold Farghana. With these two in fine influence must be counted 
Khan-zada, his five-years elder sister who from his birth to his death 
proved her devotioii to him. Her life-story tempts, but is too long to 
tell ; her girlish promise is seen fulfilled in Gul-badan’s pages. *Umar 
Shaikh's own mother Shah Sultan Hegim brought in a type of merit 
widely differing from that of Aisan-daulat Begim ; as a town-lady of 
high Tarkhan birth, used to the amenities of life in a wealthy house 
of Samarkand, she was, doubtless, an accomplished and cultured 
woman. 

‘Umar Shaikhs environment was dominated for many years by 
two great men, the scholar and loiter of town-life Yunas Khan and 
the saintly Ahrari (t\e, Khwaja ’Ubaidu’l-Iah) who were frequently 
with hifti in company, came at Babur’s birth and assisted at his 

■ Cf. Cap. Ilf PROBI EMs OF T,H£ MUTZLATEP BABUR-KAMA and Tarikh-i-raskidi^ 
trs. p. 17^. 
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naming. Ahrari died in 895-1491 when the child was about sevto 
years old but his Influence was life-long ; in 935-1529 he was invoked 
as a spiritual helper by the fever-stricken Babur and his mediation 
believed efficacious for recovery (pp. 619, 648). For the babe or lioy 
to be where the three friends held social session in high converse, 
would be thought to draw blessing on him ; his hushed silence in 
the presence would sow the seed of reverence for wisdom and virtue, 
such, for example, as he felt for Jami It is worth while to tell 

some part at least of Yunas’ attainments in the gentler Arts, because 
the biography from which they are quoted may well have been written 
on the Information of his wife Aisan-daulat, and it indicates the 
breadth of his exemplary influence. Yunas was many things — 
penman, painter, singer, instrumentalist, and a past master in the 
crafts. He was an expert in good companionship, having even 
temper and perfect manners, quick perception and conversational 
charm. His intellectual distinction was attributed to his twelve 
years of wardship under the learned and highly honoured Yazdi 
(Sharafu'd-din ’Ali), the author of the Zafar-nama [Timur's Book 
of Victory]. That book was in hand during four years of Yunas* 
education ; he will thus have known it and its main basis Timur's 
Turki Malfuzdt (annals). What he learned of either book he would 
carry with him into ‘Umar Shaikh's environment, thus magnifying 
the family stock of Timuriya influence. He lived to be some 74 years 
old, a length of days which fairly bridged the gap between Timur's 
death [807-1404] and Babur’s birth (888-1483). It is said that no 
previous Khan of his (Chaghatai) line had survived his 40th year ; 
hi^ exceptional age earned him gi*eat respect and would deepen his 
influence on his restless young son-in-law 'Umar Shaikh. It appears 
to have been in 'Urtiar’^s 20th year («r.) that Yunas Khan began the 
friendly association with him that lasted till Yunas* death (892—1483), 
a friendship which, as disparate ages would dictate, was rather that 
of father and son than of equal companionship. One matter 
mentioned in the Kh&n's biography would come to Babur's 
remembrance in the future days when he, like Yunas, broke the Law 
against intoxicants and, like him, repented and returned. 
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That two men of the calibre and high repute of Ahrari and Vunas 
maintained friendly guidance so long over ‘Umar cannot but be held 
,an accreditmcnt and give fragrance of goodness to his name. Apart 
from the high justice and generosity his son ascribes to him, he could 
set other example, for he was a reader of great books, the Qoran and 
the Mainazvi being amongst his favourites. This choice, it may be. 
led Abii’l-farl to say he had the darwesh-mind. Babur was .old 
enough before ‘Umar’s death to profit by the sight of his father 
enjoying the perusal of such books. As with other parents and other 
children, there would follow the happy stilling to a quiet mood, the 
piquing of curiosity as to what was in the book, the sight of refuge 
taken as in a haven from self and care, and perhaps, Babur being 
intelligent and of inquiring mind and ‘Umar a skilled reciter, the 
boy would marvel at the perennial miracle that a lifeless page can 
become eloquent — gentle hints all, pointers of the way to literary 
creation. 

Few wlio are at home in Baburiana but will take Timur as Babur's 
great exemplar not only as a soldier but as a chronicler. Timur 
cannot have seemed remote from that group of people so well-informed, 
about him and his civilian doings ; his Shahrukht grandchildren in 
Samarkand had carried on his author-tradition ; the 74 3 ’^ears of 
Yunas Khan's life had bridged the gap between Timur’s death in 
807-1405 and Babur's birth in 888-1483. To Babur Timur will 
liave been exemplary through his grandson Aulugh Beg who has 
two productions to his credit, the Chdr-ulus (Four Hordes) and the 
Kurkani Astronomical Tables. His sons, again, Babur {qalandar) 
and Ibrahim carried on the family torch of letters, the first in verse 
and the second by initiating and fostering Yazdi's labours on the 
Zafar-nama. Wide-radiating and potent influence for the Arts of 
Peace came forth from Herat during the reign of that Sultan Husain 
Mirza whose Court Babur describes in one of the best supplements 
to his autobiography. Husain was a Timurid of the elder branch of 
Bai-qara, an author himself but far more effective as a Macacnas ; 
one man of the shining galaxy of competence that gave him fame, 
set pertinent example for Babur the author, namely, the Andijani 
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of noble Chagliat.'ii family, ’Ali-slicr Ntt:4fj / who. in classic Turki 
verse was the master Jhihur was lo liecoinc in it;> prose. That the 
standard of effort was high in Herat is el^ai fjom I^abur’s dictum 
(p. 233) that whatever work a man took up, he aspired lo bring it to 
perfection. Elphinstone varies the same theme to the tune of 
equality of excellence a|^art from social statU'*, writing to Erskine 
( Augu.st, 1826), that “it gives a high notion of the time to find “ (in 
Babur’s .account of Husain's Court) “artists, musicians and others, 
described along with the learned and gieat of the Age”. 

My meagre summary of Hubur’s exemplars would be noticeably 
incomplete if it omitted mention of two of his life-long helpers in 
tlie gentler Arts, his love of Nature and his admiration for great 
architectural creations. The first maxes joyous accompanimeut 
throughout his book ; the second is specially called forth by Timur's 
ennoblement c^f Sam^lrkand Timur had built magnificentlj' and laid 
out stately gardens , Babur made many a fruitful pleasaunce and 
gladdcne<l many an arid lialting’pl.icc , he built a little, but had 
small chance to test his capacity for building greatly; never rich, 
he was poor in Kabul and several times de.stitute in his home-lands. 
But his sword won what gave wealth to his Indian Dynasty, and he 
passed on to it the builder’s unused dower, so that Samarkand was 
surpassed in Hindustan and the spiritual conception Timur's creations 
embodied took perfect form at Sikandra where Akbai lies entombed. 

Chaptfr II. 

TROWLEMS OF THE MUTILATED BAUUK-NAMA. 

Losses from the text of Babur's book are the more disastrous 
because it truly ein1x>dies his career. For it has the rare distinctioh 
of being contemporary with the events it describes, is boyish in his 
boyhood, grows with his growth, matures as he matured. Undulled 
by retrospect, it is a fresh and spontaneous recital of things just seen, 
heard or done. It lias the further rare distinction of shewing a boy 
who, setting a future task before him — in his case the revival of 
Timurid power, — began to chronicle his adventure in the book which 
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through some 37 years was his twinned comrade, which by its special 
distinctions has attracted readers for nearly a half-millennium, still 
attracts and still is a thing apart from autobiographies which look 
back to recal dead years. 

Much circumstance makes for the opinion that Babur left his 
life-record complete, perhaps repaired in places and recently supple- 
mented, but continuous, orderly and lucid ; this it is not now, nor 
has been since i\ was translated into Persian in 1589, for it is fissured 
by iacume^ has neither Preface nor Epilogue,’ opens in an oddly 
abrupt and incongruous fashion, and consists of a series of fragments 
so disconnected as to demand considerable preliminary explanation. 
Needless to say, its dwindled condition notwithstanding, it has olace 
amongst great autobiographies, still revealing its author playing a 
man s part in a drama of much historic and personal interest. Its 
revelation is however now like a portrait out of drawing, because it 
has not kept the record of certain years of his manhood in which he 
took momentous decisions, (1) those of IS! 1-12 [918] in which he 
accepted reinforcement — at a great price — from Isma'il the Shi‘a 
Shah of Persia, and in which, if my reading be correct, he first 
(1512) broke the Law against the use of wine,* (2) those of 1519-1525 
[926-932], in which his literary occupations with orthodox Law (sec 
Mubin) associated with cognate matters of 932 All. indicate that his 
return to obedience had begun, in which too was taken the decision 
that worked out for his fifth expedition across the Indus with its 
sequel of the conquest of Hind. — The loss of matter so weighty 
cannot but destroy the balance of his record and falsify the drawing 
of his portrait. 

a. Problem of Titles • 

As nothing survives to decide what was Babur's chosen title for 
his autobiography, a modern assignment of names to distinguish it 

*'^The implied by my use of this word, that Babur may have definitely closed 

his autobiogra|diy (as Timur did under other circumstances) is due to the gyistence of 
a compelling cause vi%, that he would be expectant of death as the price of Humaynn’s 
restored life (p. 701). 

* Cf . p. 83 and n. and Add. Note, P. 83 for further emendation of a contradiction effected 
by some mali^ influence in the note (p. 83) lietween parts of that note, and between it and 
Babur’s account of his not-drinking in Herat. 
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from its various descendants is desirable, particularly s<> since the 
revival of Interest in it towards which the Facsimile of its Haidarabad 
Codex has contributed.* 

Babur-nama (History of Babur) is a well- warranted name by which 
to distinguish the original Turki text, because long associated with 
this and rarely if ever applied to its Persian translation.® It is 
not comprehensive because not covering supplementary matter of* 
biography and description but it has use for modern readers of 
classing IJabiir’s with other 7'imuriya and Timurid histoiies such as 
the Zaf(xr—IIu7naj kbar-namas, 

\A^aqi"dt-i-babHri (Babur’s Acts), being descriptive of the book and 
in common use for naming both the Turki and Persian texts, might 
usefully be reserved as a title for the latter alone. 

Amongst European versions of the book Memoirs of Baber is 
Erskinc’s peculium for the Leyden and Erskine Perso-English trans- 
lation — Mdmoires de Baber is Pavet de Courteille’s title for his 
French version of the Bukhara [Persified-Turki] compilation — Babur- 
nama in English links the translation these volumes contain with its 
purely-Turki source. 

b. Problems of the Constituents of the Books. 

Intact or mutilated, Babur's ip^rial falls naturally into three 
territorial divisions, those of the lands of his successive rule, Farghana 
(with Samarkandj^ Kabul and Hindustan. With these are distinct 
sub-sections of deacription of places and of obituaries of kinsmen. 

The book might be described as consisting of annals and diary, 
which once met within what is now the gap of 1508-19 (914-925). 
Round this gap, amongst others, bristle problems of which this 
change of literary style is one ; some are small and concern the 
mutilation alone, others' are larger, but all are too intricate for terse 

* Teufel held its title to be woqi*^ (thb I adopted in 1908), but it has no definite support 
and in numerous instances of its occurrence to describe the acts or doings of Babur, it could 
be read as a common nouc 

* It stands on the reverse of the frontol page of the Haidanbad Codex ; it is Timur- 
pulad's name for’the Codea he purcbas^ in Bukhara, and it is thence brought -on byJCehr 
(with llminski), and Klaproth (Caprin) ; it is used by Khvafi Khan (d. eir, 1732), 
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Statement and all might be resolved by the help of a second MS. 
one of the same strain as Haidar’s. 

Without fantasy another constituent might be counted in with the 
three territorial divisions, namely, the groiij)ed i(icTin{S which by their 
engulfment of text are an untoward factor in an estimate either of 
Babur or of his book. They arc actually the cardifial difficulty of 
the book as it now is ; they foreshorten purview of his career and 
character and detract from its merits ; they lose it perspective and 
distort its proportions. That this must be so is clear both from the 
value and the preponderating amount of the lost text. It is no 
exaggeration to say that while working on what survives, what is 
lost becomes like a haunting presence warning that it must be 
remembejed always as an integral and the dominant ^art of the book. 

The relative proportions of saved and lost text are highly 
significant: — Babur’s commemorahle years are about 47 and 10 
months, i.e, from his birth on Feb. 14th 1483 to near his death on 
Dec. 26th 1530; but the aggregate of surviving text records some 
18 years only, and this not continuously but broken through by 
numerous gaps. That these gaps result from loss of pages is fre- 
quently shewn by a broken sentence, an unfinished episode. The 
fragments — as they truly may be called — are divided by gaps some- 
times seeming to remove a few pages only (cf. s.a, 935 ah.), sometimes 
losing the record of 6 and cir. 18 months, sometimes of 6 and 1 1 
years ; besides these actual clefts in the narrative there are losses of 
some 12 years from its beginning and some 16 months from its end. 
Briefly put we now have the record of cir, 1 8 years where that of over 
47 eould have been.* 

c. Causes of the gaps. 

Various causes have been surmised to explain, the lacuna \ on the 
plea of long intimacy with Babur’s and Haidar’s writings, 1 venture 
to say that one and all appear to me the result of accident. This 
opinion rests on observed correlations between the surviving and the 

* That Babur left a complete record much indicates beyond his own persistence and 
literary bias, e.g. cross-reference with and needed complements from what is lost ; mention 
by other writers of Babur’s information, notably by Haidar. 
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lost record, which demand complement — on the testimony of Haidar's 
extracts, and firmly on Babur's orderly and persistent bias of mind 
and on the prideful character of much of tlie lost record. Moreover 
occasions of risk to Babur’s papers are known. 

Of these occasions the first was the destruction of his camp near 
Hisar in 1512 (918; p. 357) but no information about his papers 
survives ; they may not have been in his tent but in the fort. The 
second was a case of recorded damage to “ book and sections " (p. 679) 
occurring in 1529 (935). From .signs of w'ork done to the Farghana 
section in Hindustan, the damage ma}' be understood made good at 
the later date. To the third exposure to damage, namely, the attrition 
of hard travel and un.scttled life during Hiimayun's 14 years of exile 
from rule in Hindustan (1441-1555) it is reasonable to attribute even 
the whole loss of text. For, assuming — as may well be done — that 
Babur left (1530) a complete autobiography, its volume would be safe 
so long as Humayun was in power but after the Timurid exodus 
(1441) his library would be exposed to the risks detailed in the 
admirable chronicles of Gubbadan, Jauhar and Bayazid He 

is known to have annotated his father’s book in 1555 (p. 466 n. 1) 
just before marching from Kabul to attempt the re-conquest of 
Hindustan. His Codex would return to Dihli which he entered in 
July 1555, and there would be safe from risk of further mutilation. 
Its condition in 1555 is likely to have remained what it was found 
when ‘Abdu'r-rahim translated it into Persian by Akbar's orders 
(1589) for Abu'l-fazl’s use in the Akbar-nama. That Persian trans- 
lation with its descendant the Memoirs of Baber^ and the purely- 
Turki Haidarabad Codex with its descendant the Babttr-nama in 
English^ contain identical contents and, so doing, carry the date of 
the mutilation of Babur's Turki text back through its ycsLrs of safety, 
1589 to 1555, to the period of Humayun’s exile and its dangers for 
camel-borne or deserted libraries. 

d. Two fnisintes^retations of lacunce. 

Mot unnatyfally the frequent interruptions of narrative caused 
by lacunoe have been misinterpreted occasionally, and sometimes 
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detractory comment has followed on Babur, ranking him below the 
accomplished and lettered, steadfast and lionest man he was. I select 
two examples of this comment neither of which has a casual origin. 

The first is from the B,M, Cat, of Co/ms of the Shahs of Persia 
p. xxiv, where after identifying a certain gold coin as shewing 
vassalage by Babur to Ismael Safaivi^ the compiler' of the Catalogue 
notes, *' We can now understand the omission from Babar s ‘Memoirs^ 
of the occurrences between 914 H. and 925 H.” Can these words 
imply other than that Babur suppressed mention of minting of the 
coins shewing acknowledgment of Shi'a suzerainty ? Leaving aside 
the delicate topic of the detraction the quoted words imply, much 
negatives the surmise that the gap is a deliberate " omission " of 
text: — (1) the duration of the Shi‘a alliance was 19-20 months of 
91 7-91 S AH. (p. 355), why omit the peaceful or prideful and victorious 
record of some 9-1 0 years on its either verge ? (2) Babur’s T ransoxus 
campaign was an episode in the struggle between Shaibaq Khan 
(Shaibani) Auzheg^ and Shah Isma'il — between Sunni and Shi‘a ; 
how could “ omission ” from his book, always a rare one, hide what 
multitudes knew already ? “ Omission ’* would have proved a fiasco 

in another region than Central Asia, because the Babur-Haidar story 
of the campaign, vassal -coinage included,^ has been brought into 
English literature by the English translation of the Tarikh-i rashidL 
Babur’s frank and self-judging habit of mind would, I think, lead 
him to write fully of the difficulties which compelled the hated alliance 
and certainly he would tell of his own anger at the conduct of the 
caVnpaign by Isma’il’s Commanders. The alliance was a tactical 
mistake ; it would have served Babur better to narrate its failure. 

The second misinterpretation, perhaps a mere surmising gloss, is 
Erskine’s (Memoirs Supp. p. 289) who, in connection with 'Alam 
Khan’s request to Babur for reinforcement in order to oust his nephew 
Ih|abiili» observes that “ Babur probably flattered ‘Alam Khan \vith 
the tope of succession to the empire of Hindustan.” This idea does 
not At the record of either man. Elphinstone was angered hy 
Erskine’s rehiaric which» he wrote (Aug. 26th 1826) **had a bad 

App. H, XU. 
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effect on the narrative by weakening the implicit confidence in 
Babur's candour and veracity which his frank way of writing is so 
well-calculated to command.” Elphinstone's opinion of Babur is not 
that of a reader but of a student of his book ; he was also one of 
Erskine’s staunchest helpers in its production. From Erskinc's 
surmise others have advanced on the detractor's oath saying that 
Babur used and threw over ‘A lam Khan {q.v.). 

e. Reconstruction. 

Amongst the problems mutilation has created an important one is 
that of the condition of the beginning of the book (p. I to p. 30) with 
its plunge into Babur’s doings in bis 12th year without pievious 
mention of even his day and place of birth, the names and status 
of his pments, or any occurrences of his prae- accession years. Within 
those years should be entered the death of Yunas Khan (1487) with 
its sequent obituary notice, and the death of fKhwaja ‘Ubaidu’l-lah] 
Ahrari (1491). 'Not only are these customary entries absent but the 
very introductions of the two great men are wanting, probably with 
the also missing account of their naming of the babe Babur. That 
these routine matters are a part of an autobiography planned as 
Babur’s was, makes for assured opinion that the record of more than 
his first decade of life lias been lost, perhaps by the attrition to which 
its position in the volume exposed it. 

Useful reconstruction if merely in tabulated form, might be effected 
in a futuic edition. It would save at lea^t two surprises for readers, 
one the oddly abrupt first sentence telling of Babur’s age when he 
became ruler in Farghana (p. 1 ), which is a misfit in time and order, 
another that of the sudden interruption of ‘Umar Shaikh’s obituary 
by a fragment of Yunas Khan’s (p. 19) which there hangs on a mere 
name-peg, whereas its place according to Babur’s el.se where unbroken 
practice is directly following the death. The record of the missing 
prse-accession years will have included at the least as follows : — Day 
of birth and its place — names and status of parents — naming and 
the ceremonial observances proper for Muhammadan children — visits 
to kinsfolk in Tashkint, and to Samarkand (xt. 5, p. 35) where he 
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was betrothed — his initiation in school subjects, in sport, the use of 
arms — nam^s of teachers — education in the rules of his Faith (p. 44), 
appointment to the Andijan Command etc.^ etc. 

There is now no fit beginning to the book ; the present first 
sentence and its pendent description of Farghana should be removed 
to the position Babur’s practice dictates of entering the description 
of a territory at once on obtaining it (cf. Samarkand, Kabul, Hindu- 
stan). It might come in on p. 30 at the end of the topic (partly 
omitted on p. 29 where no ground is given for the manifest anxiety 
about Babur's safety) of the disputed succession (Haidar, trs. p. 135) 
Babur’s partisan begs having the better of Jahangir’s and having 

testified obeisance, he became ruler in Farghana ; his statement of 
age (12. years), comes in naturally and the description of his newly 
acquired territory follows according to rule. This removal of text 
to a later position has the advantage of allowing the arxession to 
follow and not precede Babur’s father’s death. 

By the removal there is left to consider the historical matter of 
pp. 12-13. The first paragraph concerns matter of much earlier date 
than ‘Umar’s death in 1494 (p. 13); it may be part of an obituary 
notice, perhaps that of Yunas Khan. What follows of the advance 
of displeased kinsmen against *Umar Shaikh would fall into place as 
part of Babur’s record of his boyhood, and lead on to that of his 
father’s death. 

The above is a , bald sketch of what might be effected in the 
interests of the book and to facilitate its pleasant perussH. 

Chapter III. 

THE TURKI MSS. AND WORK CONNECTING WITH THEM. 

This chapter is a literary counterpart of" Babur Padshah’s Stone- 
heap/* the roadside cairn tradition says was piled by his army, each 
maA laying his stone when passing down from Kabul for Hindustan 
in the year of victory 1525 (932).* 

■ p. 446, n. 6. Babur's order for the cairn would ht into the lost record of the first month 
of the year (p. 445). 
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For a title suiting its contents is " Babur Padshah's Book-pile/' 
because it is fashioned of item after item of pen-work done by 
many men in obedience to the dictates given by his book. Unlike 
the cairn, however, the pile of books is not of a single occasion 
but of many, not of a single year but of many, irregularly spacing 
the 500 years through which he and his autobiography have J-ad 
Earth's immortality. 

Part L The MSS. themselves. 

Preliminary.- Much of tlie information given below w'^as publislied 
in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society from 1900 onwards, as 
it came into my possession during a search for reliable Turki text 
of the Babur-nama. My notes were progressive ; some MSS. were 
in distant places, some not traceable, but in the end I was able to 
examine in England all of whose continued existence I had become 
aware. It was inevitable that some of my earlier statements should 
be superseded later ; my Notes {see s.n. JRAS.) need clearing of 
transitory matter and' summarizing, in particular those on the 
Elphinstone Codex and Klaproth’s articles. Neither they nor what 
is placed here makes claim to be complete. Other workers will 
supplement them when the World has renewed opportunity to 
stroll in the bye-paths of literature. 

Few copies of the Babur-nama seem to have been made ; of the 
few I have traced as existing, not one contains the complete 
autobiography, and one alone has the maximum of dwindled text 
shewn in the Persian translation (1589). Two books have been 
reputed to contain Babur’s authentic text, * one preserved in 
Hindustan by his descendants, the other issuing from Bukhara. 
They differ in total contents, arrangement and textual worth; 
moreover the Bukhara book compiles items of divers diction and 
origin and date, manifestly not from one pen. 

The Hindustan book is a record — now mutilated — of the Acts of 
Babur alone ; the Bukhara book as exhibited in its fullest accessible 
example, Kehr’s Codex, is in two parts, each having its preface, the 
first reciting Babur's Acts, the second Humayun's. 
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The Bukhara book is a compilation of oddments, mostly translated 
from compositions written after Babur's death. Textual and 
circumstantial grounds warrant the opinion that it is a distinct 
work mistakenly believed to be Babur's own ; to these grounds was 
added in 1903 the authoritative verdict of collation with the 
Haidarabad Codex, and in* 1921 of the colophon of its original MS. 
in which its author gives his name, with the title and date of his 
compilation (JRAS. 1900, p. 474). What it is and what are its 
contents and history are told in Part III of this chapter. 

Part IL Work on the Hindustan MSS* 

Babur's Original Codex. 

My latfest definite information about Babur’s autograph MS. 
comes from the Padshah-nama (Bib. Ind. cd. ii, 4), whose author 
saw it in Shah-i-jahan*s private library between 1628 and 1638. 
Inference is justified, however, that it was the archetype of the 
Haidarabad Codex which has been estimated from the quality 
of its paper as dating cir. 1700 (JRAS. 1906, p. 97). But two 
subsequent historic disasters complicate all questions of MSS. 
missing from Indian libraries, namely, Nadir Shah's vengeance on 
Dihli in 1739 and the dispersions and fires of the Mutiny. Faint 
hope is kept alive that the original Codex may have drifted into 
private hands, by what has occurred with the Rampur MS. of 
Babur's Hindustan verses (App. J), which also appears once to 
have belonged to Shah-i-jahan. 


I 

Amongst items of work done during Babur's life are copies of 
his book (or of the Hindustan section of it) he mentionsi sending to 
sons and friends. 

II 

Tabaqai-i-baburi was written during Babur's life by his 
Persian secretary Shaikh Zainu'd-din of Khawaf ; it paraphrases 
in rhetorical Persian the record of a few months of I^industan 
.campaigning, including the battle of Panipat. 
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III 

During the first decade of Humayun's reign (1530-40) at leas 
.two important codices seem to have been copied. 

* The earlier {see Table, No. 2) has varied circumstantial warrant. 
It meets the need of an archetype, one marginally annotated by 
Humayun, for the EJphinstone Codex in which a few notes are 
marginal and signed, others arc pell-mell, interpolated in the text 
but attested by a scrutineer as Jiaving been marginal in its arche- 
type and mistakenly copied into its text. This second set has been 
ineffectually sponged over. Thus double collation is indicated 
(i) with Babur’s autograph MS. to clear out extra Babur matter, 
and (ii) with its archetype, to justify the statement that in this 
the interpolations were marginal. — No colophon survives \yith the 
much dwindled Elph. Codex, but one, suiting tlie situation has been 
observed, where it is a complete misfit, appemle^l to the Alwar Codex 
of the second Persian translation, (estimated as copied in Into 

the incongruities of that colophon it is necessary to examine 
here, they are too obvious to aim at deceit^; it appears fitly to be an 
imperfect translation from a Turki original, this especially through 
its odd fashion of entitling Kumayun Padshah." It can be 
explained as translating the colophon of the Codex (No. 2) which, 
as his possession, Humayun allowably annotated and which makes 
jt known that he had ordered ‘AIi'u-*l-katib to copy his father's 
Turki book, and that it was finished in February, 1531, some six 
weeks after Babur's death.’ 

The later copy made in Humayun 's first decade is Haidar 
Mirza's {infra). 

IV 

Muhammad Haidar Mirza DughlaVs possession of a copy of the 
Autobiography is known both from his mention of It and through 
numerous extracts translated from it in his Tarikh-i*rashidi. As a 
good ^boy-penman (p. 22) he may have copied down to 1512 (918) 
while with Babur (p. 330), but for obtaining a transcript of it his 

' For precise limits u( the orif^inal annot.'ition ste p. 416 n. — For details about the 
E. Codex w JRAS. 1907, art. 7'ke Elph. Codex, and for the colophon AQK. 1900, July, 
Oct. and JRAS. 1905, pp. 752. 761. 
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opportunity was while witli Hiimayun before the Timtjrid exodus 
of 1541. He died in 1551 ; his Codex is likely to have found its 
way back from Kashmir to his ancestial home in the Kashghar 
region and there it may still be. {See T.R. trs. Ney Elias* biography 
of him). 

V 

The Elphinstone Codex’ has had an adventurous career. The 
enigma of its arclictype is posed above ; it may have been copied 
during Akbar's first decade (1556-07) ; its, perhaps first, owner 
was a Bai-qara rebel (d. 1567) from amongst whoso possessions it 
passed into the Roj^al Library, wherw.* it was cleared of foreign matter 
by the expunction of Humajmn's marginal notes which its scribe 
had interpolated into its text. At a da-e I do not know, it must 
have left the Royal Library for its fly-lea/es beai entries of prices 
anfi in i8to it wras found and purchased in Peshawar by Elphinsione 
It went witli him to Calcutta, and there may have been seen by 
Leyden during tJie short time between its arrival and the autumn 
month of the same year (1810) when he sailed for Java. In 1813 
Elphinstone in Poona sent it to Erskine in Bombay, saying that he 
had fancied it gone to Java and had been writing to Tz/atu'l-lah 
to procure another MS. for Erskine in Bukhara, but tliat all the 
time it was on his own shelves. Received after Erskine had dolefully 
compared his finished work wdth Leyden's (tentative) translation, 
Erskine sadly recommenced the review of his own work. The Codex 
had suffered much defacement down to 908 (1502) at the hands of 
" a Persian Turk of Ganj " who had interlined it with explanations. 
It came to Scotland (with Erskine ?) who in 1826 sent it with a 
covering letter (Dec. 12th, 1826), at its owner’s desire, to the 
Advocates’ Library where it now is. In 1907 it was fully described 
by me in the JRAS. 

VI 

Of two Wa(ji*at-i’baburi (Pers. trs.) made in Akbar's reign, the 
earlier was begun in 1583, at private instance, by two Mughuls 

‘ S€€ Index s.ft. and III and JRAS. 1900-3-5-6-7. 
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Payanda-hasan of Ghazni and Miihammad-quli of Hisar. The 
Bodleian and British Museum Libraries have copies of it, very 
fragmentary unfortunately, for it is careful, likeable, and helpful 
by its small explanatory glosses. It has the great defect of not 
preserving autobiographic quality in its diction. 

VII 

The later Waqiut-i-habiiri translated bv ‘Abdu’r-raliim Mirza is 
one of the most important items in Baburiana, botii oy iis special 
characteristics ai> the work of a Turkman and not of a Persian, 
and by the greevt service it has done. Its origin is well-known; 
it was made at Akbar’s order to help Abu' 1 -fazl in ulie Akbar-nama 
account t/f Babur and also to facilitate perusal of the Bahitr-nama 
in Hindustan. It vva-> presented to Akbar, by its translator who 
had come up from Gujral, in the last week of November, 1589, on 
an occasion and at a place of admirable fitness. For Akbar had 
gone to Kabul to visit Babur's tomb, and was halting on his return 
journey at Barik-ab where Babur had halted on his march down 
to Hindustan in the year of victory 1525, at no great distance' 
from " Biibur Padshah's Stone-heap Abu’l-fazl's account of 
the prc'jcntation will rest on 'Abdu'r-rahim's information (A.N. 
trs. cap. ci). The diction of this translation is noticeable ; it gave 
much trouble to Erskine who thus writes of it (^Memoirs Preface, 
lx), " Though simple and precise, a close •adherence to the idioms 
and forms of expression of the Turki original joined to a want of 
distinctness in the use of the relatives, often renders the meaning 
extremely obscure, and makes it difficult to discover the connexion 
of the different members of the sentence.* The style is frequently 
not Persian. . . . Many of the Turki words are untranslated." 

Difficult as these characteristics made Erskine's interpretation, 
it appears to me likely that they indirectly were useful to him by 
restraining his diction to some extent in their Turki fettering. — This 
Turki fettering has another aspect, apart from Erskine's difficulties, 

* Here speak.-* the man reared in touch with European classics ; (pure) Turki though 
it uses no relatix'cs (Kadluff) is lucid. Cf. Cap. IV The Memoirs of Babur. 
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viz. it would greatly facilitate re-transialion into Turki, such as has 
been effected, I think, in the Farghana section of the Bukhara 
compilation,* 


VIll 

This item ot woik, a harmless attempt of Sahm {i.e, Jahangir 
Padshah ; 1605-28) to provide the ancestral autobiogiaphy with 
certain stop-gaps, has caused much needless trouble and discussion 
without effecting any useful result. It is this : — In hi? own auto- 
biography, the Tuzuk-i jaha7igiri s.a. 1607, he writes of a Babur-nama 
Codex lie examined, that it was all in Babur's " blessed handwriting 
except four portions wiiich w^re in liis own and each of which he 
attested in Turki as so being. Unfortunately he did not specify his 
topics ; unfortunately also no attestation has been found to passages 
reasonably enough attributable to his acti\itics. His portions may 
consist of the “ Rescue-passage" (App.- D) and a length of trans- 
lation from Akbarnama, a continuous part of its Babur cliapter 
but broken up where only I have seen it, i.e. the Bukhara compila- 
tion, into (i) a plain tale of Kanwa (1527), (2) episodes of Babur's 
latter months (1529) — both transferred to the first person — and 
(3) an account of Babur's death (December 26th, 1530) and Court. 

Jahangir's occupation, harmless in itself, led to an imbroglio of 
Langl^s with Erskine, for the former stating in the Biographic 
Universelle art. Babour, that Babour's Commentaries " augmentSs 
par Jahangir " were translated into Persian by 'Abdu'r-rahim. 
Erskine made answer, "1 know not on what authority the learned 
Langlds hazarded this assertion, which is certainly incorrect " 
{Memoirs, Preface, p. vc). Had Langl6s somewhere met with 
Jahangir's attestations ? He had authority if he had seen merely the 
statement of 1607, but Erskine was right also, because the Persian 
translation contains no more than the unaugmented Turki text. 
The royal stop-gaps are in Kehr's MS. and through Ilminski reached 
De Courteille, whence the biting and thorough analysis of the 
three " Fragments " by Teufel. Both episodes — the Langl^s and the 

■ For uudyiif oi m retransUced pasaage see JRAS. 1906, p. 65. 
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Teufel ones — are time-wasters but they are comprehensible in the 
circumstances that Jahangir could not foresee the consequences 
of his doubtless good intentions. 

If the question arise of how writings that had had place in 
Jahangir's library reached Bukhara, their open road is through the 
Padshah's correspondence (App. Q and tcferences), with a descendant 
of Ahrari in whose hands they were close to Bukhara. ‘ 

It groups scattered information to recal that Salim (Jahangir) was 
‘Abdu'r-rahim's ward, that .then, as now, Babur's Autobiography 
was the best example of classic Turki, and that it would appeal on 
grounds of piety — as it did appeal on some sufficient ground — to 
have its broken story made good. Also that for three of the four 
"portions" Abu’l-fazl's concise matter was to hand. 

IX 

My information concerning Baburiana under Shah-i-jahan Padshah 
(162S-58) is very meagre. It consists of (i) his attestation of a 
signature of Babur (App. Q and photo), (2) his possession of Babur's 
autograph Codex {Padshah-nama, Bib. Ind. ed., ii, 4), and (3) 
his acceptance, and that by his literary entourage, of Mir Abu-talib 
Hu$aini*s Persian translation of Timur's Annals, the Malfuzat 
whose preparation the Zafar-nama describes and whose link with 
Babur's writings is that of the exemplar to the emulator.® 

X 

The Haidarabad Codex may have been inscribed under Aurang- 
zib Padshah (1655-1707). So many particulars about it have been 
given already that little needs saying here .3 It was the grande 
trouvaille of my search for Turki text wherewith to revive Babur's 
autobiography both in Turki and English. My husband in 1900 
saw it in Haidarabad ; through the kind offices of the late Sayyid 

* Tuiuk-i-Jahangiri, Rogers & Beveridge’s trs. i, 110; JRAS. 1900, p. 756, for the 
Persian passage, 1908, p. 76 for the “Fragments”, 1900, p. 476 for llminski’s Preface 
(a secorro translation is accessible at the B.M. and I.O. Library and R.A.S.1, Memoirs 
Preface, p. ix. Index s,nn. de Courteille, Teufel, Bukhara MSS. and Part iii eo cap. 

^ For Shah'i-jahan's interest in Timur see sign given in a copy of his note published in 
my translation volume of Gul-badan-^Begim’s Humayun-nama, p. xiii. 

3 JRAS. 1900 p. 466, 1902 p. 655, 1905 art. j.«., 1908 pp. 78, 98 ; Index in loco s.n. 
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Ali Bilgrami it was lent to me ; it proved to surpass, both in volume 
and quality, all other Babur-nama MSS. I had traced ; I made its 
merits known to Professor Edward Granville Browne, just when tlie 
E. J. Wilkinson Gibb Trust was in formation, with the happy and 
accordant result that the best prose book in classic Turki became 
the first item in the Memorial — matris dd filinm — of literary work 
done in the name of the Tuikish scholar, and Babur’s very words 
were safeguarded in hundred-fold facsimile. An event so importer it 
for autobiography and for Turki literature maj^ claim more than 
the bald mention of its occurrence, because sincere autobiography, 
however ancient, is human and social and undying, so that this 
was no mere case of multiplying copies of a book, but was one of 
preserving a man's life in his words. There were, therefore, joyful 
red-letter days in the English story of the Codex — outstanding from 
others being those on which its merits revealed themselves (on 
Surrey uplands) — the one which brought Professor Browne's 
acceptance of it for reproduction by the Trust — and the day of 
pause from work marked by the accomplished fact of the safety of 
the Babur-nama, 

XI 

The period from cir. 1700, the date of the Haidarabad Codex, 
and 1810, when the Elphinstone Codex was purchased by its sponsor 
at Peshawar, appears to have been unfruitful in work on the 
Hindustan MSS. Causes for this may connect w'ith historic events, 
e,g. Nadir Shah's desolation of Dihli and the rise of the East India 
Company, and, in Baburiana, with the disappearance of Babur's 
autograph Codex (it was unknown to the Scots of 1800-26), and the 
transfer of the Elphinstone Codex from royal possession — this, 
possibly however, an accident of royal travel to and from Kabul at 
earlier dates. 

The first quarter of the nineteenth century was, on the contrary, 
most fruitful in valuable work, useful impulse to which was given 
by Dr. John Leyden who in about 1805 began to look into Turki, 
Like his contemporary Julius Klaproth (7.V.), he was avid of 
tongues and attracted by Turki and by Babur's writings of which he 
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had some knowledge through the 'Abdu'r-rahim (Persian) trans- 
lation. His Turki text-book would be the MS. of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, ‘ a part-copy of the Bukhara compilation, from which he 
had the India Office MS. copied. He took up Turki again in i8io, 
after his return from Malay and whilst awaiting orders in Calcutta 
for departure to Java. He sailed in the autumn of the year and died 
in August i8ir. Much can be learned about him and his Turki 
occupations from letters (infra xiii) written to Erskine by him and 
by others of the Scottish band which now achieved such fine results 
for Babur's Autobiography. 

It is necessary to say something of Leyden's part in producing the 
Memoirs, because Erskine, desiring to " lose nothing that might 
add to Leyden's reputation ", has assigned to him an undue position 
of collaboration in it both by giving him premier place on its title- 
page and by attributing to him the beginning the translation. 
What one gleans of Leyden's character makes an impression of 
unassumption that would forbid his acceptance of the posthumous 
position given to him, and, as his translation shews the tyro in 
Turki, there can be no ground for supposing he would wish his 
competence in it over-estimated. He had, as dates show, nothing 
to do with the actual work of the Memoirs which was finished 
before Erskine had seen in 1813 what Leyden had set down before 
he died in 1811. As the Memoirs is now a rare book, I quote 
from it what Erskine says (Preface, p. ix) of Leyden's rough 
translation : — “ This acquisition (i.e. of Leyden's trs.) reduced me 
to rather an awkward dilemma. The two translations (his own 
and Leyden's) differed in many important particulars; but as 
Dr. Leyden had the advantage of translating from the original, 

I resolved to adopt his translation as far as it went, changing 
only such expressions in it as seemed evidently to be incon- 
sistent with the context, or with other parts of the Memoirs, or 
sud^ as seemed evidently to originate in the oversights that are 
unavoidable in an unfinished work.^ This labour I had completed 

* Cf. JRAS. 1900, Nos. VI, VI I. VIII. 

* nminftki’s difficulties are foreshadowed here bv the same confusion of identity 
between the Baburrnoina proper and the Bukhara compilation (Preface, Part iii, p. li). 
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with some difficulty, when Mr. Elphinstone sent me the cop) of the 
Memoirs of Baber in the original Turk! (ue. The Elphinstone Codex) 
which he had procured when he went to Peshawar on his embassy 
to Kabul. This copy, which he had supposed to have been sent 
with Dr. Leyden's manuscripts from Calcutta, he was now fortunate 
enough to recover (in his own library at Poona). The discov^y 
of this valuable manuscript reduced me, though heartily sick of the 
task, to the necessity of commencing my work once more/' 

Erskine's Preface (pp. x, xi) contains various other references to 
Leyden's work which indicate its quality as tentative and unrevised. 
It is now in the British Museum Library. 

XII 

Little need be said here about tlie Memoirs of Baber, ^ Erskine 
worked on a basis of considerable earlier acquaintance with his 
Persian- original, for, ar, his Preface tells, he had (after Leyden's 
death) begun to translate this some years before he definitely 
accepted the counsel of Elphinstone and Malcolm to undertake 
the Memoirs. He finished his translation in 1813, and by 1816 
was able to dedicate his complete volume to Elphinstone, but 
publication was delayed till 1826. His was difficult pioneer-work, 
and carried through with the drawback of working on a secondary 
source. It has done yeoman service, of which the crowning merit 
is its introduction of Babur's autobiography to the Western world. 

XIII 

Amongst Erskine's literary remains are several bound volumes of 
letters from Elphinstone, Malcolm, Leyden, and others of that 
distinguished group of Scots who promoted the revival of Babur's 
writings. Erskine's grandson, the late Mr. Lestocq Erskine, placed 
these, with other papers, at our disposal, and they are now located 
where they have been welcomed as appropriate additions : — Elphin- 
stone's are in the Advocates’ Library, where already (1826) he, 
through Erskine, had deposited his own Codex — and with his 

• Cf. Erskine’s Preface in loco item XI, cap. iv. The Memoirs of Baber, 

and Index s,h. 
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letters are those of Malcolm and more occasional correspondents ; 
Leyden's letters (and various papers) are in the Memorial Cottage 
maintained in liis birthplace Denholm (Hawick) by the Edinburgh 
Border Counties Association ; somf^thing fitting went to the Bombay 
Asiatic Society and a volume of diary to the British Museum. 
T.eyden's papers will lic lp liis fiilh r biography ; Elphinstonc's letters 
have special Vedue as recording liis co-operation with Erskine by 
much friendly criticism, remonstrance against delay, counsels and 
ent oiirngemenl. Thev, moreover, shew the estimate an accom- 
jdislK d man ol modem afhiirs formed of Balnir Padshah's character 
and ('(-uidu'^t ; some Jiave ])e« n quoted in Colobrofike's Life of 
LlljJn'u: but theie they suflv t by detachment from the rest of 

hi^ I'labuihiii.i letter^; luiund together as tti«*y now are, and with 
bni f explan.iloiy interpolatic ns, they would make a w’elcome item 
foi " Babul r\id'-hairs Book-pile ” 

XIV 

InMa^ Hj-'i tri( t ontent*- fd these- volumes were completed, name ly, 
the Bahuy-ivjmu in Fnvjish and its Mipplcments, the aims of which 
an- lo )iiak< lial)ui kn<>\Mi in Engli'^h diction answering to his 
and lo b(‘ scFviccabh^ to leaders zmd students of 
lu.^ bo')k ;uk 1 t‘i ela'^sK 'I'mki. 

XV 

Of writings basei^ upon or relating to Babur's the following 
have appean'd : — 

Denkwurdigkeiten des Zahir-uddin Muhammad Babar — A. Kaiser 
(Leipzig, 1828). This consists of extracts translated from the 
Memoirs. 

An abridgement of the Memoirs — R. M. Caldecott (London, 1844). 
History of India — Baber and Humayun — W. Erskine (Longmans, 

1854)- 

Babar — Rulers of India scries — Stanley Lane-Poole (Oxford, 1899). 
Tuzuk-i-babari or Waqi*at-i-babari (Le, the Persian trs.) — Elliot 
and Dowson's History of India, 1872, vol. iv. 
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Habur Padshab — i\ I'ovcnd^e .Calcutta Review. 1890). 
Babur's diamond, was it the Koh-i-mii ’ H. Beveridge, Asiatic 
Quarterly Review, April, i<ScjO 

Was ‘Abdu’i-rahim the tn uslatur oi Babin's Mein<*irs ? {i.e, the 
Babitr-nama) — H. IVveridge. AQR, Jul> uml CVtobejyiQo^^ 
An Empiic builder of the lOtli century, Babur f-aiiienre P. L. 

Williams (Allahabad. 191 S). ' 

Notes on the MSS. of the 1 111 ki text Ndtfui) - Beveridge, 

JRAS. 1900, 1002, 1921, 1905, and Bait II 190O, 1907, iyu8, 
]\ 52 and p 828, rrKH)p. [sa iiicU v, A. S. B. for 1 o])K>), 
[For other articles and nob - hv II. B ^ce Iiitlcx s ?/.j 

Part III. The Bukhara Babur-nama *\ 

This is a singular book and has luu* .t (.ncer as singulai as its 
characteristics, a very comedy of (blameless) ciiors and inisfhancc. 
For it is a compilation of items chvnse m origin, diction, and age, 
planned to be a lecord of tlu Acts of Babiii and 1 innin\ nn. di pen l^nt 
through its Babur poition on the 'Abdu r-ialiiin Bi isi.-ij tuin'-lation 
for re- translation, 01 veibatim quotation, 01 dovt -tailing ( fhi Ud n^i 
the tattered fragments of v^hat had once bet n Kami an - Coth \ of 
the Babur-nama proper, the whole interspersed bystoj) g.»ps attribut- 
able to Jahangir. These and oth^-r specialities notwithstanding, it 
ranked for neaily 200 years as a repiodiiction of Babur’s autlieiitic 
text, as such was sent abroad, as surli was recon.-^tnictcd and 
printed in Kasan (1857), translUed in Pans (1871;. cdtalt>gued for 
the Petrograd Oriental Schodl ( 8(1 ^), and ft»r the India (1903) 

Manifest causes for the confusion of identity aie, (i) lack of the 
guidance in Bukhara and Petrograd of collation with the true text, 

(2) want of information, in the Petrograd of 1700-25, about Babur's 
career, coupled with the difficulties of communication with Bukhara, 

(3) the misleading feature in the compiled book of its author’s 
retention of the autobiographic form of his sources, without ex- 
planation as to whether he entered surviving fragments of Kamran s 

■ The last blow wms gi\cn to tlie phaniasiiial reputation of the book by the authofiiaiive 
Haidarabad Coflex which now can be seen in (ae<miile in man}' Libraries. 
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Codex, patchings or extracts from 'Abdu'r-rahim's Persian transla- 
tion, or quotations of Jahangir's stop-gaps. Of these three causes 
for error the first is dominant, entailing as it does the drawbacks 
besetting work on an inadequate basis. 

It is necessary to enumerate the items of the Compilation here 
as they are arranged in Kehr's autograph Codex, because that codex 
(still in London) may not always be accessible,* and because the 
imprint does not obey its model, but aims at closer agreement of the 
Bukhara Compilation witli Ilminski's gratefully acknowledged 
guide — The Memoirs of Baber, Distinction in commenting on the 
Bukhara and the Kasan versions is necessary ; their discrepancy 
is a scene in the comedy of errors. 

But f Of present tlifhcuUics of inteicoursc nith Fctrogiad, I would have re-examined 
with Kchr’s the crdlateral Code* of 17-12 (copied in 1839 and now owned by the Petrograd 
University). It might lie useful, us Kehr's volume has lost pages and may be disarranged 
here and there. 


The list of Kehr*s items is as follows : — 

1 (not tn the Jmpitnt). A letter from Babur to Kamran the date of which is 
fixed as 1527 by its committing Ibrahim Litdfs srn to Kamran's charge (p. 544). It 
is heard of again in the Bukhara Compil.ation, is lost from Kehr’s Codex, and preserved 
from his archetvfie by Klaproth who translated ii. Being thus found in Bukhara in the 
first decade of tlie cighieenlh century (our earliest knowledge of the Compilation is 
1709), the inference is allowed that it went to Bukhara as loot from the defeated 


.• 


Kamran's camp and that an endorsement its companion Bahur-nania (proper) bears was 
made by the Au/.beg of two victors o\£r Kamran, hc)th of 15.S0, both in Tramontana.* 

2 (not tn //;//.). Tiinur-pulad’s memo, about the purchase of his Codex in tin 
1521 ( eo /Oit). 

3 (/w/. /). Compiler’s Preface of Praise (JRAS. 1900, p. 474). 

4 (/w/. 2). Babur's Acts in Farghana, m diction such as to seem a re -translation 
of the Persian translation of 1589i How much of Kamran’s MS. was serviceable is 
not easy to decide, because the Turki fettering of *Abdu’r-rahim’s Persian lends itself 
admirably to re -translation.* 

5 (/»//. J). The “ Kescue-pissage ” (App. D) attributable to Jahangir. 

6 {/»!/>. ¥). Babur’s Acts in Kabul, seeming (like No. 4) a re -translation or 
patching of tattered pages. There are also passages taken verb.*itim from the Persian. 

7 (Imp. omits). A short length of Babur's Hindustan Section, carefully shewn 
damaged by dots and dashes. 

8 {Imp. S). Wjthin 7, the spurious passage of App. L and also scattered passages 
about a feast, perhaps part of 7. 

^ 9 (Imp. separates ojff at end of voi.). Translated passage from the Ahbar-nama, 
attributable to Jahangir, briefly telling of Kanwa (1527), Babur’s latter years (both 
changed to first person), death and court. 3 


3 That Babur-nama of the ** Kamrsn-docket b the mutilated and tattered baab, allowed by 
^cumtance, of the compiled hbtory of Babur, filled out and mended by the help of the Persian 
Kehr's Latin Trs. fly-leal entry; Klaproth s.». ; A.M. trs. H.B., p. 260 1 
> lOQB, 1009, on the ** Kamran-docket " (where are defects needing Klapx^'s second srtide 


a For u analysb of an ittustratiire passage sw JRAS. 1006 1 for faalitbs of re-tranalatloo we 
m tap. p. xvlii. where Ersklne b quoted. 

vttAc* p* Reacts of llminskl and de Courtellle j ZDMG. xxzvU, Teufel's art.! 

jRASe ltfU0« 
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[Babur’s history has l>cen thus brought to an end, incomplete in lire balance needed 
of 7. In Kehr’s volume a few pages are lefi blank except for what shews a Russian 
librarian’s opinion of the plan of the book, “ Here end the writings of Shah Babur.**] 

10 {Imp. omt/i). Preface to the history of Humaytin, begiiitiing at the Creation 

and descending by giant strides through notices of Khans and Sultans to ** Babur 
Mirza who was the father of Ilmnayun Padshah”. Of Babur what further is said 
connects with the battle of Gliaj-davan (918-1512 It is ill -informed, la 3 nng 

blame on him as if he and nol N.ijiu Sam had commanded — speaks of his preference 
for the counsel of young men and of the numbers of combatants. It is noticeable for 
more than its inadequacy however ; its selection of the Ghaj-davitn episode from all 
others in Babur's career suppoits circumstantially what is dealt with later, the Ghaj- 
davani authorship of the ('ompilation 

11 {Imp. omifs). Under a heading *‘Huinayun I'adshah*' is a fragment about 
(his? Accession) Feast, whether broken 'iff by loss of Ins pages or of those of his archc 
type examination of the P, Univ. Coilc\ may show. 

12 {Imp. 6). An excellent copy ot Babur’s Tlmduslan Section, perhaps obtained 
from ^e Ahrari house. [This llminski places (I think) where Kehr has No. 7.] 
From its position and from its heaiing a scribe’s date of completion (which Kehr brings 
over), viz. Tamt shud 1126 (Finished 1714), the compiler may have taken it for 
Humayun’s, perhaps for the acefount of his rec onquest of Hind in 1555. 

[The remaining entries in Kehr’s volume arc a quatrain which may make jesting 
reference to his finished task, a librarian’s Russian entry of the number of pages (831), 
and the words Rtablissement O tentale, Fr. v. Adelung^ 1825 (the Dhector of the 
School from 1793).' 

* For particulars about Kehr’s Codex %u Siuimov’s Catalogue of the School Library and JRAS 
1000, toon. Like others who have raado statements resting on the mistaken idcDtity of the bukhara 
Compilation, many of mine are now given to the winds. 


Outline of the History of the Compilation. 


An impelling cause for the production of the Bukhara compilation 
is suggested by the date 1709 at which was finished the earliest 
example known to me. For in the first decade of the eighteenth 
century Peter the Great gave attention to Russian relations with 
foreign states of Central Asia and ncgociated with the Khan of 
Bukhara for the reception of a Russian mission.* Political aims 
would be forwarded if envoys were familiar with Turki ; books 
in that tongue for use in the School of Oriental Languages would 
be desired ; thus the Compilation may have been prompted and, 
as will be shown later, it appears to have been produced, and not 
merely copied, in 1709. The Mission's despatch was delayed till 
1719 ; it arrived in Bukhara in 1721 ; during its stay a member of 
its secretariat bought a Compilation MS. noted as finished in 1714 
and on a fly-leaf of it made the following note - 


'Russian policy xegarding Central Asia”, quoted in Schuyler i 

received, started to return to Petrograd, was attwked by 
Turkmans, weptba^o BulAara, and there stayed until it could attempt the devious mule 
which brought it to the capital in 1725. 


* See Gicgorief’s 
Turkistan, A^. IV 
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" /, Timur -pulad son of Mirsa Rajab son of Pay-chin, bought this 
book Babur^nama after coming to Bukhara with {the^ Russian Florio 
Beg Benevenit envoy of the Padshah . . . whose army is nutnerous as 
the stars . . . May it be well received/ Amen! O Lord of both 
Worlds!'^ 

Timur-pulad's hope for good reception indicates' a definite 
recipient, perhaps a commissioned purchase. The vendor may have 
been asked for a history of Babur ; he sold one, but Babur- 
nama is not necessarily a title, not suitable for the 

Compilation ; by conversational mischa^Tce it may have seemed so 
to the purchaser and thus have initiated the mistake of confusing 
the ** Bukhara Babur-nama ” with the true one. 

Thus endorsed, the book in 1725 reached the Foreign Office ; 
there in 1737 it was obtained by George Jacob Kehr, a teacher of 
Turki, amongst other languages, in the Oriental School, who copied 
it -with meticulous care, understanding its meaning imperfectly, 
in order to produce a Latin version of it. His Latin rendering was 
a fiasco, but liis reproduction of the Arabic forms of liis archetype 
was so obedient that on its sole basis Ilminski edited the Kasan 
Imprint (1857). A collateral copy of the Timur-pulad Codex was 
made in 1742 (as has been said). 

In 1824 Klaproth (who m 1810 had made a less valuable extract 
perhaps from Ktnr's Codex) copied from the Timur-pulad MS. 
its purchaser's note, the Auzbeg?(?) endorsement as to the transfer 
of the " Kamran-docket " and Babur's letter to Kamran (Memoires 
relatifs a VAsie (Paris). 

In 1857 Ilminski, working in Kasan, produced his imprint, which 
became de Courteille's source for Les Memoires de Baber in 1871. 
No worker in the above series shews doubt about accepting the 
Compilation as containing Babur's authentic text. Ilminski was 
in the difficult position of not having entire reliance on Kehr's 
transcription, a natural apprehension in face of the quality of the 
Latin version, his doubts sum up into his words that a reliable 
text could not be made from his source (Kehr's MS.), but that a 
Turki reading-book could — and was. As has been said, he did not 
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obey the dual plan of the Compilation Kehr's transcript reveals, 
this, perhaps, because of the misnomer Babur-nama under which 
Timur-pulad's Codex had come to Petrograd ; tliis, certainly, 
because he thought a better history of Babur could be produced 
by following Erskinc than by obeying Kehr — a series of errors 
following the verbal mischance of 1725. Ilminski's transformation 
of the items of his source had the ill result of misleading Pavet de 
Courteille to ovtT-estimate his Turki source at the expense of 
Erskine's Persian one which, as has been said, was Ilminski's guide — 
another scene in the comedy. A mischance hampering the French 
work was its falling to be done at a time when, in Paris 1871, there 
can have been no opportunity available for learning the contents of 
Ilminski’s Russian Preface or for quiet research and the examination 
*of collateral aids from abroad.* 

The Author of the Compilation. 

The Haidarabad Codex having destroyed acquiescence in the 
phantasmal view of the Bukhara book, the question may be con- 
sidered, who was its author ? 

This question a convergence of details about the Turki MS&. 
reputed to contain the Bahttr^nama, now allows me to answer with 
some semblance of truth. Those dct^oils have thrown new light 
upon ^ colophon which I received in jgoo from Mr. C. Salemann 
with other particulars concerning the Senkovski Babur-nama** 
this being an extract from the Compilation ; its archetype reached 
Petrograd from Bukhara a century after Kehr’s [viz. the Timur- 
pulsfd Codex]; it can be taken as a direct copy of the Mulla's 
original because it bears his colophon.® In 1900 I accepted it as 
merely that of a scribe wlio had copied Senkovski’s archetype, but 
in 1921 reviewing the colophon for this Preface, it seems to me to 
be that of the original autograph MS. of the Compilation and to 
cell its author’s name, his title for his book, and the year (1709) in 
which he completed it. 

• One might say jestingly that the spirit in the book had rebelled since 1725 against 
enforced and changiitg masquerade as a phantasm of two other books ! « . , 

■ neither Ilminski nor Smirnov mentions another “Balmr-nama Codex than Kehr s. 
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Senkovski brought it over from his archetype ; Mr. Salemann 
sent it to me in its original Turki form. (JRAS. 1900, p. 474). 
Senkovski's own colophon is as follows : — 

achevi cette copie U 4 Mai, 1 S 24 , h St. Petersburg; eUe a ite 
faite d'hprcs un exemplaire appartenant h Nasar Bai Turkistani, 
nigociant Boukhari, qui etait venu cette annee h St Petersburg. 
J. Senkovski," 

The colophon Senkovski copied from his archetype is to the 
following purport ; — 

"Known and entitled WaqVnavia-i-padshahi (Record of Royal 
Acts), [tkis^ autograph and composition (bayad u navisht) of MuUa 
*Abdu*l~wahhab the Teacher, of Ghafdavan in Bukhara — God pardon 
his mistakes and the weakness of his endeavour /— was finished on 
Monday, Rajab S, 1121 (Aug. 3 tst, 1709 ). — Thank God ! " 

It will be observed that the title Waqi'nama-i-padshahi suits the 
plan of dual histories (of Babur and Humayun) better than does the 
" Babur<nama ” of Timur-pulad*s note, that the colophon does 
not claim for the Mulla to have copied the elder book (1494-1530) 
but to have written down and composed one under a differing title 
suiting its varied contents ; that the Mulla's deprecation and thanks 
tone better with perplexing work, such as his was, than with the 
steadfast patience of a good scribe ; and that it exonerates the 
Mulla from suspicion of having caused hisjcompilation to be accepted 
as Babur’s authentic text. Taken with its circumstanding matters, 
it may be the d^noument of the play. 


Chapter IV. 

THE LEYDEN AND ERSKINE MEMOIRS OF BABER. 

The famQ and long literary services of the Memoirs of Baber 
compel me to explain why these volumes of mine contain a verbally 
new - English translation of the Babur-nama i^istead of a second 
edition of the Memoirs. My explanation is the simple one of textual 
values, of the advantage a primary source has over its derivative. 
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Babur's original text over its Persian translation which alone was 
accessible to Erskine. 

If the Babur-nama owed its perennial interest to its valuable 
multifarious matter, the Memoirs could suflice to represent it, but 
this it does not ; what has kept interest in it alive through some 
four centuries is the autobiographic presentment of an arresting 
personality its whole manner, style and diction produce. It is 
characteristic throughout, from first to last making known the 
personal quality of its author. Obviously that quality has the better 
chance of surviving a transfer of Babur’s words to a foreign tongue 
when this can be effected by imitation of them. To effect this was 
impracticable to Erskine who did not see any example of the Turki 
text during the progress of his translation work and had little 
acquaintance with Turki. N o blame attaches to his results ; they 
have been the one introduction of Babur’s writings to English readers 
for almost a century’ ; but it would be as .sensible to expect a potter 
to shape a vessel for a specific purpose without a model as a trans- 
lator of autobiography to shape the new verbal container for Babur’s 
quality without seeing his own. Erskine was the pioneer amongst 
European workers on Baburiana — Lcydens's fragment of unrevised 
attempt to translate the Bukhara Compilation being a negligible 
matter, notwithstanding friendship’s deference to it ; he had ready 
to his hand no such valuable collateral help as he bequeathed to his 
successors in the Memoirs volume. To have been able to help in 
the renewal of his book by preparing a second edition of it, revised 
under the authority of the Haidarabad Codex, would have been to 
me an act of literary piety to an old book-friend ; I experimented 
and failed in the attempt ; the wording of the Memoirs would not 
press back into the Turki mould. Being what it is, sound in its 
tnatter and partly representative of Babur himself, the all-round 
safer plan, one doing it the greater honour, was to leave it unshorn 
of its redundance and unchanged in its wording, in the place of 
worth and dignity it has held so long. 

Brought to this point by experiment and failure, the way lay open 
to make bee-line over intermediaries back to the fountain-head of 
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re-discovered Turki text preserved in the Haidarr.bad Codex. Thus 
I have enjoyed an advantage no transistor has had since ‘Abdiir- 
rahim in 1589. 

Concerning matters of style and diction, I may mentif>i> that three 
distinct impressions of Babur’s personality are set h)' liis own, 
Erskine’s and de Courteille’s words and manner. These divergencies, 
\\diile partly due to differing textual bases, may result mainly from 
the use by the two Europeans of unsifted, current English .uid 
French. Their portrayal might have been tiuer, there can ho i.o 
doubt, if each had restricted himself lo such under- lying component 
of his mother-tongue as approximates in lingui'stic stature to classic 
Turki. This probability Erskine lould not foresee for, having no 
access during his work to a Turki source and no familial ity with 
Turki, he missed their lessoning. 

Turki, as Babur writes it — terse, word-thrifty, restrained and lucid, 
— “Comes over neatly into Anglo-Saxon English, perliaps tlirougl* 
primal affinities. Studying liabur’s writings in verbal detail tanglit 
me that its structure, idiom and vocabulary dictate a certain 
mechanism for a translator’s imitation. Such are the c? xiple sentence, 
devoid of relative phrasing, copied in the form found, whether abrupt 
and brief or, ranging higher with the topic, gracious and dignified — 
the retention of Babur’s use of “we” and “ 1 ” and of his fiequent 
impersonal statement — the matching of words by their root-notion — 
the strict observance of Bibcr’s limits of vocabulary, effected by 
allotting to one Turki word one English equivalent, thus excluding 
synonyms for which Turki has little use because not shrinking from 
the repeated word ; lastly, as preserving relations of diction, the 
replacing of Babur’s. Arabic and Persian aliens by Greek and Latin 
ones naturalized in English. Some of these aids towards shaping a 
counterpart of Turki may be thought small, but they obey a model 
arid their aggregate has power to make or mar a portrait. 

(1) Of the uses of pronouns it may be said that Babur’s “we” is 
neither regal nor self-magnifying but is co-operative, as beseems the 
chief whose volunteer and nomad following makes or unmakes his 
power, and who can lead and command only by remittent consent 
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accorded to him. His “ I ” is. individual. The Memoirs varies 
much from these uses. 

(2) The value of reproducing impersonal statements is seen by 
the following example, one of many similar : — When Babur and a 
body of men, making a long saddle-journey, halted for rest and 
refreshment by the road-side ; “ There was drinking,’* he writes, but 
Krskine, “ I drank ” ; what is likely being that all or all but a few 
shared the local vin du pays. 

(3) The importance of observing Babur’s limits of vocabulary 
needs no stress, since any man of few words differs from any man of 
many. Measured by tlie Babur-nama standard, the diction of the 
Memoirs is redundant throughout, and frequently over-coloured. Of 
this a pertinent example is provided by a statement of which a 
minimum of seven occurrences forms my example, namely, that such 
or such a man whose life Babur sketches was vicious or a vicious 
person {fisq, fdsiq). Erskine once renders the word by “ vicious ” 
but elsewhere enlarges to “ debauched, excess of sensual enjoyment, 
lascivious, libidinous, profligate, voluptuous The instances are 
scattered and certainly Erskine could not feel their collective effect, 
but even scattered, each does its ill-part in distorting the Memoirs 
portraiture of the man of tlie one word.^ 


PosTCRirT OF Thanks. 

I take with gratitude the long-delayed opportunity of finishing my 
book to express the obligation I feel to the Council of the Royal 
Asiatic Society for allowing me to record in the Journal my Notes on 
the Turki Codices of the Babur-nama hegun in 1900 and occasionally 
appearing till 1921. In minor convenience of work, to be able to 
gather those prcfgressive notes together and review them, has been of 

^ * A Correspondent combatting my objection to publishing a second edition of 
Aftmairst backed his favouring opinion by reference to 'Umar Khayyam and Fitzgerald. 
Obviously no analogy exists : Erskine’s redundance is not the flower of a deft alchemy, but 
is the prosaic consequence of a secondary source. 
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value to me in noticeable matters, two of which are the finding and 
multiplying of the Haidarabad Codex, and the definite clearance of the 
confusion which had made the Hukhara (reputed) Babur-nama be 
mistaken for a reproduction of liabur’s true text. 

Immeasurable indeed is the obligation laid on me by the happy 
community of interests which brought under our roof the translation 
of the biographies of Babur, Humayun, and Akbar. What this has 
meant to my own work may be surmised by those who know my 
husband’s wide reading in many tongues of East and West, his 
retentive memory and his generous communism in knowledge. One 
signal cause for gratitude to him from those caring for Baburiana, is 
that it was he made known the presence of the Haidarabad Codex 
in its home library (1899) and thus led to its preservation in facsimile. 

It would be impracticable to enumerate all whose help I keep in 
grateful memory and realize as the fruit of the genial camaraderie of 
letters. 

Annette S. Beveridge. 

Pitfold, Shottermill, Haslemeke. 

August, 1921. 




THE MEMOIRS OF BABUR 


SECTION I. FARGHANA. 

In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate. 

In^ the month of Ramxan of the year 899 (June 1494) and 
in the twelfth year of my age,^ I became ruler’’ in the country of 
Farghana. 

(a. Description of Farghana.) 

Farghana is situated in the fifth climate^ and at the limit of 
settled habitation. On the cast it has Kashghar : on the 
west, Samarkand ; on the south, the mountains of the 
Badakhshan border; on the north, though in former times 
there must have been towns such as Almaligh, AlmStu and 

^ The manuscripts relied on for revising the first section of the Memoirs, 
(/.«. 899 to 908 AH. — 1494 to 1 502 AD.) are the Elphinstone and the Ilaidarab&d 
Codices. To variants from them occurring in Dr. Kehr's own transcript no 
authority can be allowed because throughout this section, his tcxl appears to 
be a compilation and in parts a retranslation from one or other of the two 
Persian translations {Wdqi'dt-i-bdburi) of the Bdbur-nSma, Moreover Dr. 
llminsky's imprint of Kehr's text has the further defect in authority that it 
was helped out from the Memoirs, itself not a direct issue from the Turk! 
original. 

Information about the manuscripts of the Bdbur-nSma can be found in the 
JUAS for 1900, 1902, X905, 1906, 1907 and 1908. 

The foliation marked in the margin of this book is that of the Haidar Ab&d 
Codex and of its facsimile, published in 190$ by the Gibb Memorial Trust. 

* dabur, born on Friday, Feb. 14th. 1483 (MuJjarram 6, 888 ah.), succeeded 
Ills father, *Umar Shaikh who died on June 8th. 1494 (KamrSn 4, 899 ah.). 

^ pdd-skdh, protecting lord, supreme. It would be an anachronism to 
translate pddshdh by King or Emperor, previous to 913 ah. (1507 ad.) because 
until that date it was not part of the style of any TImarid, even ruling members 
of the house being styled Mirza. Up to 1507 therefore Babur's correct style 
is Babur Mlrza. (C/. f . 21 5 and note.) 

* Sec Ay\n-i-akbarl, Jarrett, p. 44* 

I 
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farghana 


Yftngi which in books th^ write far&z,^ at the present time 
all is desolate^ no settled population whatever remaining, 
because of the MughOls and the Auzbegs.* 

Farghana is a small country,’ abounding in grain and fruits. 
It is girt round by mountains except on the west, ue. towards 
Khujand and Samarkand, and in winter^ an enemy can enter 
only on that side. 

Foi. 2. The Saihun River (darya) commonly known as the Water 
of Khujand, comes into the country from the north-east, flows 
westward through it and after passing along the north of 
Khujand and the south of Fanikat,^ now known as Shahrukh- 
iya, turns directly north and goes to Turkist&n. It does not 

^ The Hai. MS. and a good many of the MSS. here write AStrftr. 

[Afltrar like Tarftz was at some time of its existence known as YAngi (New).] 
Tar&z seems to have stood near the modem Auliya-ftt& ; AlmAligh, — a Metro- 
politan see of the Nestorian Church in the 14th. century. — to have been the 
old capital of Kuldja, and AlmfltS (var. Alm&tl) to have been where Vemoe 
(Viemy) now is. AlmAllgh and AlmAtu owed their names to the apple 
{dlmd). Cf. Bretschneider's Mediaeval Geography p. 140 and T.R. (Elias and 
Ross) s.ttn. 

^ Mughul u Auxbeg phatdin. 1 take this, the first ofEered opportunity of 
mentioning (1) that in transliterating Turk! words I follow TurkI lettering 
because 1 am not competent to choose amongst systems which e.g, here, repro- 
duce Afizbeg as Czbeg, Ozbeg amd Euzbeg ; and (2) that style b^g part of an 
autobiography. I am compelled, in pressing back the Memoirs on. B&bur's 
Turk! mould, to retract from the wording of the western scholars, Erddne and 
de Courteille. Of this compulsion B&bur*s bald phrase MughQl u AiUbeg 
jihaidin provides an illustration. Each earlier translator has catpreispd bis 
meaning with more finish than he himself ; 'Abdu*r-ral^!m. by ax jihat ‘ybitr i 
{Mughul u) Auxbeg, improves on Bftbur, since the three towns lay in the tide- 
way of nomad passage (*ubuf) east and west ; Erskine writes " in consequence 
of the incursions ** etc. and de C. ** grace aux ravages commis *' etc. 

’ Schuyler (li. 54) gives the extreme length of the valley as about 160 miles 
and its width, at its widest, as 65 miles. 

^ Following a manifestly clerical error in the Second W.-i-B. the Akbar- 
ndma and the Mems. are without the seasonal limitation, in winter.'* 
Babfir here excludes from winter routes one he knew well, the Kindhlik Pass ; 
on the other hand Kostenko says that this is open aU the year round. Poes 
this cont^iction indicate climatic change ? (C/. f. 54^ and note ; A.N. B&b. 

Ind. ed. i, 85 (H. Beveridge i. 221) and, for an account of the passes round 
Farghftna, Kostenko's Turkisidn Region, Tables of Contents.) 

* Var. BanAkat, BanAkas, FiAkat. FanAkand. Of this place Dr. Riea 
writes (PesSk cat. i. 79) that it was also called ShAsh and. in modern times, 
TAshkhit. BAbur does not identify FanAkat with the TAshklnt of his day 
but he identifies it with ShAhrukhiya {cf. Index s.nn.) and distinguishes 
between TAshkInt-ShAsh and FanAkat-ShAhrukhiya. It may be therefore 
that Dr. Rieu's TAshkint-FanAkat was Old TAshkiat. — (Does FanA-kint mean 
Old Village ?) some 14 miles nearer to the Saibfin than the TAshkiht of BAbnr's 
day or our own. 
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Join any sea^ but sinks into the sands, a considerable distance 
below [the town of] Turkistan. 

Fargh£na has seven separate townships,* five on the south 
and two on the north of the SaihOn. 

Of those on the south, one is Andijan. It has a central 
position and is the capital of the Farghana country- It pro- 
duces much grain, fruits in abundance, excellent grapes and 
melons. In the melon season, it is not customary to sell them 
out at the beds.* Better than the Andijan ndshpdtl* there is 
none. After Samarkand and Kesh, the fort of Andijan is the 
largest in Mawara’u’n-nahr (Transoxiana). It has three gates. 

Its citadel (ark) is on its south side. Into it water goes by 
nine channels ; out of it, it is strange that none comes at even 
a single place.® Round the outer edge of the ditch’ runs a 
gravelled highway; the width of this highway divides the fort 
from the suburbs surrounding it. 

. Andijan has s^od hunting and fowling ; its pheasants grow 2/ 

^ hech darya qdtUniu^. A gloss of {other) in the Second \V. i-B. ha 

led Mr. Krskine to understand “ inetlnig witli no other nver in it' course. ' 

I understand BSbur to contrast the destination of the Sailiun which he 
[erroneously] hay.s sinks into the sands, uith llie outfall of c.g, the Amu into 
the Sea of Aral. 

C/. First W. i-B. 1.0. MS. 215 t. 2 ; Second W.-i-B. 1.0. MS. 217 f. 16 ami 
Ouselcy*s Ibii Haukal p. 232-244 ; also Schuyler and Kosteiik's / r. 

2 Babur's geograj.diical unit m Central Asia is the township or, wil*. more 
verbal accum •, the village i.e. the fortified, tnhabilcHl and cultivate 1 oasis. 

Of frontiers . nothing. 

® t.e. they are given away or taken. Bai>ur*i» interest in fruits was not a 
matter of taste or amusement but of food. Melons, for instance, fresh 01 
stored, form during some months the staple food of Turkistftnis. Cf. 'I'.R. 
p. 303 %,nd (in Kashmir) 425 , Timkowski's Ttavcls of the Russian Mtssion 
i, 419 and Th. Radloff's RheuiL d'Utvn^rtiifes p. 343. 

N.B. At this point two folios of the Flj>ainstone Codex arc missing. 

* Either a kind of melon or the pear. For local abundance of pears see 
Ayln-t-ahbati, Blochmann p. 6 ; Kostenko and Von Schwarz. 

* qurghdn, i,e. the walled town within which was the citadel {ark). 

^ Xuquz iarnau hlrdr, bu 'ajab tur kim bU yirdin ham chiqmas. Second 
W.-i-B. I.O. 217 f. 2, nuh db dar qtla dar ml avid u In ’a;ab ast hah 
hama az yah jd ham na w»- bar avid. (Cf. Mems. p. 2 and Mims. 1. 2.) I 
understand Babur to mean that all the water entering was consumed in the 
town. The supply of Andijan, m the present day. is taken both from the 
Aq BQra (i.e. the Aush Water) and, by canal, from the QarS Dary&. 

^ hhandaqning tash ydnl. Second W -i-B. T.O. 217 I. 2 dar hindr sang bast 
khandaq. Here as in several other places, tliLS Persian translation has renderefl 
Turki tdsh, outside, as if it were Turk! task, stone. B&bui 's adjective .stone is 
sangln (f. 456 1.8). HLs point here is the unusual circumstance of a high-roacl 
running round the outer edge of the ditch. Moreover Andijan is built on and 
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so surprisingly fat that rumour has it four people could not 
finish one they were eating with its stew.^ 

Andijanis are all Turks, not a man in town or bazSr but 
knows Turki. The speech of the people is correct for the pen ; 
hence the writings of Mir *Ali-shIr Nawa'T,- though he was bred 
and grew up in HlrT (Harat), are one with their dialect. Good 
looks are common amongst them. The famous musician, 
Khwaja Yusuf, was an Andijani.® The climate is malarious; 
in autumn people generally get fever.* 

Again, there is Aush (Ush), to the south-east, inclining to 
east, of Andijan and distant from it four yJghdch by road."^ It 
has a fine climate, an abundance of running waters^ and a 
most beautiful spring season. Many traditions have their rise 


of loess. Here, obeying his Persian source Mr. Er?»Kine rites “ stone-faced 
ditch " ; M. tU* C. obeying his Turki one, bord exUricuy.'* 

^ (jughdwal dsh-klnasl bila. Ash-hina, a diminutive of ash. iood. is the rice 
and vegetabUni commonly served with the bird. Kostenko i, 21S7 gives a 
recipe for what &eems dsh-htna, 

2 b. 1440 ; d. r 5CK) ad. 

2 Yusuf was in the service of B§.i-sunghar Mirz& Shdhtukhi (d. 837 ah.- 
1434 \o.). Cf. Daulat ShSLh’s Memotrs of the Poets (Browne) pp. ]id.o and 
350- 1 . (H.B.) 

^ guzldt ail bizkdk kub bulur. Second W.-i-B. ( 1 . 0 . 217 f. 2) here and on 
f. 4 has read Turki gus. eye, for Turki guz or goz, autumn. It has here a giosi> 
not in the HaidarSLb^ or Kehr's MSS. (C/. Mems. p. 4 note.) This gloss 
may be one of Humayun's numerous notes and may have been preserved in 
tlie Elphinstone Codex, but the fact cannot now be known because of the loss 
of the two folios already noted. (See Von Schwarz and Kostenko concerning 
the autumn fever of Transoxiana.) 

5 The Pers. trss render yighdeh by farsaug ; Ujfalvy also takes the yighdeh 
and the farsang as having a common equivalent of about 6 htlomCdres, Babur's 
statements in yighdeh however, when tested by ascertained distances, do not 
work out into the fatsang of four miles or the ktloentire of 8 k%l, to 5 
miles. The yighdeh appears to be a variable estimate of distance, bometinics 
indicating the time occupied on a given journey, at others the distance to 
which a man's voice will cairy. (C/. Ujfalvy Expedition scienUfique li, 179 ; 
\'on Schwarz p. 124 and de C.'s Diet. 5.11. yighdeh. In the present instance, if 
Ba.bur's 4 y. cqualltMl 4 f. the distance from Aush to Andijln should be about 
16 m. : but it IS 33 m. ijf fur. i.e. 50 versts. (Kostenko 11, 33.) I find Babur’s 
yighdeh to vary from about 4 m. to nearly 8 m. 

^ dqdr su, the irrigation ciiannels on which in Turkist&n all ci^tivation 
iepends. Major-General Gerard writes, (Report of the Pamir Ikiundaiy Com- 
mission, p. 6,) “Osh is a charming little town, resembling Isl&m&bad in Kashmir, 
—everywhere the same mass of running water, in small canals, bordered with 
willow, poplar and mulberry." He saw the Aq Bura. the White wolf, mother 
of all these running waters, as a “ bright, stony, trout-stream Dr. Stein saw 
it as a “ broad, tossing river." (Buried Cities of Kliotan, p. 45.) Cf, R6clu« 
ri, cap. Farghilna ; Kostenko i, 104 ; Von Schwarz s.nn. 
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in its excellencies.^ To the south-east of the wailled town 
(jjUrgMn) lies a symmetrical mountain, known as the Bara 
Koh;^ on the top of this, SI. Mahmud Khan built a retreat 
(tajra) and lower down, on its shoulder, I, in 902AH. (1496AD.) 
built another, having; a porch. Though his lies the higher, 
mine is the better placed, the whole of the town and the suburbs 
being at its foot. 

The Andijan torrent^ goes to Andijan after having traversed 
the suburbs of Aush. Orchards {hdglidt)* lie along both its 
banks; all the Aush gardens {bdghldr) overlook it; their 
violets are very fine ; they have running waters and in spring 
are most beautiful with the blossoming many tulips and roses. 

On the skirt of the Bara-koh is a mosque called the Jaujza 

^ Aushnlng fafilatidd khatll atjddi* wdfid df**. Second W.-i-B. (l.O. 217 
f. 2) Fa^ilat-i-Aush aJiadiH wdrtd ust. M^ms. (p. 3) “ 'iiie excellencies oi Usli 
are celebrated even in the sacred traditions.’* Mims. (1, 2) “ On c\tc beanc>'*Hp 
4 e traditions qui ciUOrent Vcxcellence de rc cUmat.‘* AQsh may be mentioned 
in the traditions on account of places of pilf^nmage near it ; B&bur’s meaning 
may be merely that its excellencies arc traditional. Cf. Ijfalvy ii. 172. 

^ Most travellers into Fargh&na comment on Babur's account of it. One 
much discussed point is the position of the Bara Koh. The personal observa- 
tions of Ujfalvy and Schuyler led them to accept its identihcaiion with tlie 
rocky ridge known as the Takhl-i-sulaiman. 1 venture to supplement this 
by the suggestion that Babur, by Bara Koh. did not mean the whole of the 
rocky ridge, the name of which, Takht-i-sulaiman, an ancient name, must 
have been known to him, but one only of its four marked .summits. Writing 
of the ridge Madame Ujfalvy says, ** II v a qnatre sommtts dont U plm /levi 
est U troisidme t^ompUint par le nord.** Which summit in her sketch (p. 327) 
is the third anrl highest is not certain^ but one is so shewn that it may ^ 
the third, may be the highest and, as being a peak, can be described as sym* 
metrical ue. Babur's mauzun. For this peak an appropriate name would be 
Bara Koh. 

If the name Bara Koh could restricted to a single peak of the 
Takht-i-sula*man ridge, a good deal of earlier confusion would be cleared 
away, concerning which have written, amongst others, Ritter {v, 432 and 
732) ; R6clus (vi. ^4) ; Schuyler (ii, 43) and those to whom these three refer. 
For an excellent account, graphic with pen and pencil, of Farghana and of 
Madame Ujfalvy’s De Paris d Samatcande cap. v. 

3 rud. This is a precise word since the Aq Bara (the White Wolf), in a rela- 
tively short distance, falls from the Kdrdan Pass, 13.400 ft. to Aush, 3040 ft. 
and thence to Andijan, 1380 ft. Cf. Kostenko i, 704 ; Huntingdon in 
PumpeUy's Explorations in Turkisidn p, 179 and the French military map 
of 1904. 

* Whether Babur's words, bSghdt, bdghldr and bdghcha had separate sig- 
nifications, such as orchard, vineyard and ordinary garden t.e. garden-plots 
of small size, I am not able to say but what appears fairly cleaz is that when 
he writes bdghdi u bdghldr he means all sorts of gardens, just as when writes 
hegdt u beeldr, he means begs of all wanks. 


Fol. 
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Masjid (Twin Mosque).^ Between this mosque and the town» 
a great main canal flows from the direction of the hill. Below 
ttie outer court of the mosque lies a shady and delightful clover- 
. meadow where every passing traveller takes a rest. It is the 
joke of the ragamufBns of Aush to let out water from the 
canal^ on anyone happening to fall asleep in the meadow. A 
very beautiful stone, waved red and white^ was found in the 
Bara Koh in ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza's latter days ; of it are made 
knife handles, and clasps for belts and many other things. 
For climate and for pleasantness, nc township in all Farghana 
equals Aush. 

Again there is Marghinan; seven yJghach^ by road to the west 
of Andijan, — a fine township full of good things. Its apricots 
(auruk) and pomegranates are most excellent. One sort of 
pomegranate, they call the Great Seed {Dana-ukalan) ; its 
sweetness has a little of the pleasant flavour of the small apricot 
{zard-aUi) and it may be thought better than the Semnan pome- 
Kni. 3/ granate. Another kind of apricot (atlnlk) they dry after stoning 
it and putting back the kernel;® they then call it subhanl; it is 
very palatable. The hunting and fowling of Marghinan are 
good; dq klylk^ are had close by. Its people are Sarts,"^ boxers, 

^ Madame Ujfalvy has sketched a possible successor. Schuyler found two 
mosques at the foot-of Takhtd-sulauniin, perhaps Babur's JauzaMasjicl. 

^ aitl shah-ju^idln it7 qityarldr^ 

Kibbon Jasper, presumably. 

* Kostenko (ii, 30), ^1} versts tx. 47 m. 4^ fur. by the Postal Koad. 

® instead of their own kernels, the Second W.-i-B. stuffs the a)> uots, in a 
fashion well known in India hy khtlbdni. with almonds (rnaghs-i badam) , The 
Turk! wording how'cvcr allows the return to the apricots of their own kernels 
and Mr. Rickmcrs lelK me that apricots so stuffetl wire often seen by him in 
the Zar-afsh 3 n Valley. My husband has shewn me that Nizami m his Haft 
Paikar appears to refei to the other fashion, that of inserting almond.s 

“ 1 gave thee fruits from the garden of my heart. 

Plump and sweet as honey in milk , 

Their substance gave the lusciousness of figs. 

In thoir hearts were the kernels of almonds." 

* What this name represents is one of a considerable number of points in 

the Bdbur-ndma I am unable to decide. Klytk is a comprehensive name 
(cf. Shaw's Vocabulary) ; dq hlylk might mean white sheep or white deer. It is 
rendered in the Second here, by ahu-i-wdriq and on f . 4. by ahU-i^safed. 

Both^ these names Mr. Erskine has translated by *' white deer,” but he 
mentions that the first is said to mean afgdli ue, evis poll, and refers to 
I 'oyages de Pallas iv, 325. 

Concerning this much discussed wort^ Babur’s testimony is of service. 

eems to me that he uses it merely of those settled in towns (villages) and 
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noisy and turbulent. Most of the noted bullies (jan^ralar) of 
Samarkand and Bukhara are Marg^hinanlr The author of the 
Hidayat^ was from Rashdan^ one of the villages of Marghlnan. 

Again there is Asfara, in the hill-country and nine yJf^lidch^ 
by road south-west of Marghlnan. It has running 
beautiful little gardens {bSi^hcha) and many fruit-trees but 
almonds for the most part in its orchards. Its people are all 
Persian-speaking^ Sarts. In the hills some two miles (blrshar^f) 
to the south of the town, is a piece of rock, known as the Mirror 
Stone.^ It is some aim-lengths (qdfl) long, as high as a man 
in parts, up to his waist in others. Everything is reflected by it 
as by a mirror. The Asfara district (wiidyat) is in four sub- 
divisions {baluk) in the hill-country, one Asfara, one Warukh, 
one Sukh and one Hushyilr. When Muhammad Shaibdm 
Khan defeated SI. Mahmud Khan and Aiacha Khan and took 
Tashkint and Shahrukhiya,*^ I went into the Sukh and Kushyar i ol. 4 
hill-country and from there, after about a year spent in great 
misery, I set out {*azhnai) for Kabul.® 

Again there is Khujand,^ twenty five yfgAor A byroad to the 


without any reference to tribe or nationality. 1 am not sure that he uses it 
always as a noun ; he writes of a Sdrt kis/ii, a S 5 rt person. His Asf,. -a Sirts 
may have been Turkl-speaking settled Turks and Iils MarghinAnI ones F’ersian- 
spcaking Tijiks. Cf. Shaw\ Vocabulary ; s.n. Sflrt ; Schuyler 1, 104 and 
note ; Nahvkine's Htstotre du Khanat de Khokand p. 45 n. Von Schwarz s.n. ; 
Kostenko i, 287 ; Petzbold's Turkistan p. 32. 

^ Shaikh Burh&nu’d'ilin 'All QilicA : b. ctrea 530 ah. (1135 ^D.) d. 5^3 ah. 
( r 1 97 AD.) . See Hamilton 's Htddyat 

* The direct distance, measured on the map. appears to be about 65 m. 
but the road makes detour round mountain spurs. Mr. Erskine appended 
here, ^to the farsang " of his Persian i.our :c, a note concerning the reduction 
of Tatar and Indian measures to English ones. It is rendered the less 
applicable by the variability of the yighdeh, the equivalent for a farsang 
presumed by the Persian translator. 

^ Uai. MS. FarsUgu*i. The Elph. MS. and all those examined of the 
W.-i-B. omit the word Farsi: some writing kohl (mountaineer) for gu*i. I judge 
tliat B^bur at first omitted the word Farsi, smee H is entered in the Hai. MS. 
above the word gui. It would have been useful to Kitter (vii, 733) and to 
Ujfalvy (11. 176). Cf. Kostenko i, 287 on the variety of languages sj)oken by 
Sarts. 

^ Of the Mirror Stone neither Fedtschenko nor Ujfalvy could get news. 

* Babur aistinguishcM here between Tashkint and Shahrukhiya. Cf. f. 2 
and note to Fanak?*. 

* He left the hill-country above SQkh in Mu^arram 910 ah. (mid- June 
1504 AD.) 

^ For a good account of Khujand see Kostenko i. 346. 
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west of Andijan and twenty-five yighach east of Samarkand.^ 
Khujand is one of the ancient towns ; of it were Shaikh Masla^at 
and Khwaja KamaL^ Fruit grows well there ; its pomegranates 
are renowned for their excellence ; people talk of a Khujand 
pomegranate as they do of a Samarkand apple ; just now how- 
ever, MarghinSln pomegranates are much met with.* The 
walled town {qurghan) of Khujand stands on high ground ; the 
SaihQn River flows past it on the north at the distance, may 
be, of an arrow’s flight.^ To the north of both the town and 
the river lies a mountain range called Munughul;* people say 
there are turquoise and other mines in it and there are many 
snakes. The hunting and fowling-grounds of Khujand are 
first-rate ; aq klylk^ bUghil-mard} ^ pheasant and hare are all 
had in great plenty. The climate is very malarious ; in autumn 
there is much fever;® people rumour it about that the very 
sparrows get fever and say that the cause of the malaria is the 
mountain range on the north (/.f. Munughul). 

Kand-i-badam (Village of the Almond) is a dependency of 
Khujand ; though it is not a township {qasha) it is rather a good 

^ Khujand to Andij&n 187 m. 2 fur. (Kostenko ii, 29-31) and, helped out by 
.the time-table ol tnc Transcaspian Railway, from Khujand to Samarkand 
appears to be some 1 54 m. fur. 

> Both men arc still honoured in Khujand (Kostenko i. 348). For Khw&ja 
Kam&l*s Life and Dtw&n, see Rieu ii, 632 and Ouscley's Persian Poets p. 192. 
Cf. f. 836 and note. 

^ kub artuq dut, perhaps brought to Hind fist 3 .n where B&bur wrote the 
statement. 

* Turkish arrow -flight, London, 1791. 482 yards. 

* 1 have found the foUowing forms of this name, — Hal. MS., M:nSgh:l ; 
Pers. trans. and Mems.. Myoghil ; llminsky, M:tugh:l ; Mi%ns, Mtoughuil ; 
Rdclus. Schuyler and Kostenko. Mogul Tau ; Nalivkinc, *' d'apres Fed- 
tschenko." Mont Mogol : Fr. Map of 1904, M. Muzbek. It is the western end 
of the Kura.ma Range (Kindlr Tau). which comes out to the bed of the Sir. is 
26J miles long and rises to 4000 ft. (Kostenko, i, loi). Von Schwarz describes 
it as being quite bare ; various writers ascribe climatic evil to it. 

* Pers. trans. ahu-t-safed. CJ. 1 . 36 note. 

^ These words translate into Cervus mavdl, the Asiatic Wapiti, and to this 
B&bur may apply them. Dictionaries explain mardl as meaning hind 01 doe 
but numerous books of travel and Natural History show that it has wider 
application as a generic name. i-e. deer. 'I'hc two words biighu and mardl 
appev to me to be used as drake and duck are used. MarSl and duck can 
both imply the female sex. but also both are generic, perhaps primarily so. 
C/. for further mention of bUghu’-mardl f. 219 and f. 276. For uses of the word 
tnosdl, see the writings c,g, of Atkinson, Kostenko (iii, 69), Lyddeker, Littledale, 
Selous. Ronaldshay. Church (Chinese Turkistan), Bicldulph (Forsyth's Mission). 

^ C/. i. 2 and note. 
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approach to one (qasbacha). Its almonds are excellent, hence 
its name ; they all go to Hormuz or to HindQstan. It is five or Foi. 44. 
SIX yJghdch^ east of Khujand. 

Between Kand-i>badam and Khujand lies the waste known as 
Ha Darwesh. In this there is always (Jiamcsha) wind; from it 
wind goes always (hameshd) to Marghinan on its east; from it 
wind comes continually (rfa’iw) to Khujand on its west.® It has 
violent, whirling winds, l^eoplc say that some darwcshes, en- 
countering a whirlwind in this desert,® lost one another and 
kept crying, “ Hay Dar w esh ! Hay Dar^^ esh !*' till all had perished, 
and that the waste has been called Ha Darwesh ever since. 

Of the townships on the north of the Saihun River one is 
AkhsT. In books they write it AkhsTkit^ and for this reason the 

* SchuyiiT (11. 3), j 8 m. 

* llui MS. hii {Ic^httxl i?/ bur Jur. /tint sharql dur, 

h(nnc^/ia mundin \il inlritr . /\/m ifini/f*/ul /tint g/iaribi duf, dii'tni vittndin yll 
Mlliir. 

i«i a puzzliji^ Fi sir ms to say that wnul always, cjim and 

west from the* steppe as Irom a Kcneratinj; ctntrc. 1'.. and clc t . have mvenit 
alternative direction^, east or wt^t, l>ut Uiere is little point in '..lying tins ol 
wiml in a valley hemmed in on the north and tht south, lirdiiir limits his 

9:tcnieiit to the steppe lying in the contracted incnith of the JarghAna valley 
[pact' Schuyler 11, 51) where special climatio conditions exist •'iich as (a) clifler 
eiice in temperature on the two sides of the Kliujand narrows and currents 
r»?sulting from this difference, {//) the heating of tlie narrows bv sun-heat 
reflected from the Mogol-taii, — and {() the inrush of westerly wind over 
Mlrza Rab^t . I.oca) knowleilgc only can guule a translator safely but Habur’s 
^Iirectncss of spiech compels belief 111 the significance of his words and this 
particularly w*hen what he says is unexpected. He calls the HA Darwesh a 
whirling v'ind am 1 this it stiU is. Thinkable at least it is that a strong westerly 
current (the prevailing wind of FarghAna) entering over Mirza RabAf and 
becoming, as it docs become, the whirlwind of HA Darwesh on the hemmed -in 
steppe, — becoming so perhaps by connict with the hotter indraught through 
tlie Gates of Khu;and- -might force llu^t indraught back into the Khujand 
Narrow .s (in the way c.g. that one Xiic m flood forces back the other), and at 
Khujand create an easterly current. All the manuscripts agree in writing 
to {ghd) Marghinan and to (g/td) Khujand. It may be observed that, looking 
at the map, it appears somewhat strange that BAbur should take, for his 
W'lnd objective, a place so distant from his (defined) if A Darwesh and seem- 
ingly sc screened by its near hills as is MarghinAn. But that westerly wrinds are 
prevalent in MarghlnAn is seen e.g, m Middendorff's Etnblt/tke tn den Farghdna 
T/tal (p. 112). C/. Rcclus vi. 547; Schuyler ii. 51 ; Cahun's Histoire du 

KhattcU de Khu/tand p, 28 and Sven Hrdin’s Dutch Asten's Wusten s.n, bufan, 

^ hddiya : a w'ord peihaps selected as punning on hdd, wind. 

* i.r. Akhsi X'illage, This w'ord is .sometimes bpelleil Akhslkis but a.s the 
old name of the place was Akhsl-klnt. it may be conjectured at le^ast that the 
Md*i moMAllana of Aklcsikh represents the three points due for the nun and 
td of /tint. Of those writing Akhsikit may be mentioned the l.Iai. and Kehr’s 
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poet ABiru-d-din is known as Akhstklil. After Andijan no town* 
ship in Farghana is larger than AkhsT. It is nine ylghdch"^ by 
road to the west of Andijan. ^Umar Shaikh Mirza made it his 
capital.^ The Saibun River flows below its walled town 
(qurghdn). This stands above a great ravine {buland jar) and it 
has deep ravines (Umiq jarldr) in place of a moat. When *Umar 
Shaikh Mirza made it his capital^ he once or twice cut other 
ravines from the outer ones. In all Farghana no fort is so 
strong as AkhsT. *Its suburbs extend some two miles further 
Fd. 5. than the walled town.* People seem to have made of AkhsT the 
saying (i/iwa/), “ Where is the village ? Where are the trees ?*’ 
{Dih kuja? Dirakhidn knja?) Its melons are excellent; they 
call one kind Mir Timurl ; whether in the world there is another 
to equal it is not known. The melons of Bukhara are famous ; 
when I took Samarkand,. I had some brought from there and 
some from AkhsI ; they were cut up at an entertainment and 
nothing from Bukhara compared with those from AkhsI. The 
fowling and hunting of AkhsI are very good indeed ; dq klyik 
abound in the waste on the AkhsI side of the Saihun ; in the 
jungle on the Andijan side pheasant and hare are 

had, all in very good condition. 

Again there is Kasan, rather a small township to the north 
of AkhsI. From Kasan the AkhsI water comes in the same way 
as the Andijan water comes from AQsh. Kasan has excellent 
air and beautiful little gardens {bdghcha). As these gardens all 
lie along the bed of the torrent (sd’l) people call them the “ fine 
front of thecoat.*'’^ Between Kasanis and Aushis there is rivalry 
about the beauty and climate of their townships. 

MSS. (the Elph. MS. here has a lacuna) the gafar-ndma (Bib. Ind. 44) and 
Ibn Haukal (Ouseley p. 270) ; and of those writing the word with the 
muMallai(a (t.e. as Al^sikls). YaqGt's Diet. i. 162. Retnaud's AbG’l-feda 1 . ii. 
225-6. llminsky (p. 5) departing from his source, and I.O. Cat. (£th^) No. 1029. 
It may be observed that Ibn Haukal (Ouseley p. 280) writes B^2kas for 
Ban&kat. For A^Iru'd-din Ahhslhtti, see Rieu ii, $63 ; Daulat ShGh (Browne) 
p. 121 and Ethe I.O. Cat. No. 1029. 

^ Measured on the French military map of 1904, this may l>c 80 Idl i.e. 
SO miles. 

* Concerning several difficult passages in the rest of Babur's account of 
AkhsI. see Appendix A. 

’ 'i'he W.-i-B. here translates bughd-mardl by gasawn and tlie same word is 
entered, under-line, in tlie llai. MS. C/. f . 36 and note and f. 4 and note. 

^ postln pesh 6;r;A. This obscure Persian phrase has been taken in th^ 
. following ways ; — 
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In the mountains round Fargbana are excellent summer- 
pastures {yllSq). There, and nowhere ehc, the tabalghs i grows, 
a tree {ylghach) with red bark ; they make staves of it ; they F,.i. 5.. 
make bird-cages of it; they scrape it into arrows;® it is an 
excellent wood (ylgJiSch) and is carried as a rarity' to di.stant 
places. Some books write that the mandrake* is found in these 
mountains but for this long time past nothing has been heard 
of it. A plant called Ayici aiitt^ and having the qualities of the 
mandrake {mihr-giyah), is heard of in YIti-kint ;• it seems to be 


(fl) I.O. 215 and (i..*. Ix-tli verso ns) crprotluct* the phrase. 

(b) W.-i-B. MS., quoted by Krskine, p. 6 note, postin't mish burta. 

(f) Leyden’s MS. Trs., a sheepskin mantle of five lainh^kins. 

(tf) Mems.. Erskinc, p. 6, a iqantir of five lambskins. 

(tf) The Persian annotator of the Elph. M*' , imdcThnin^ pesH, writes, pau}. 
five. 

(/) Klaproth (Archives, p. 109), pustim pisch hreh, d.h. f;teb den . '*dere^ 
PeU. 

(g) Kchr, p. 12 (liminsky p. 6) posttn blsh b i h. 

(h) Do. C., i. o, fontrurc d*ngneau de la pn mi^rc quahte. 

The “ lamliNkins of L. and E. carry on a notion of comfort starteil by 
their having read saydh, shelter, for Turki sd*l, torrent-bed , de C. also lay» 
stress on fur and i^armth. but would not the Howery border of a mountain 
stream prompt rather a phrase bespeaking ornament and beauty than one 
expressing warmth and textile softness ? If the phrase might be read as 
postin pesh perd, what adorns the front of a coat, or as podrn pesh bt^r rah, the 
fine front of the coat, the phra.se would recall the gay embroidcrul front of 
some leathern postins. 

^ Var. tabarkhun. The explanation best suiting its uses, enumerated here, 
is Redhouse’s second, the Red Willow. My husband thinks it may be the 
Hyrcanian Willow. 

2 Steingass describes this as an arrow without wing or point ” (l>arb ?) 
and tapering at both ends ; it may be the practLsing arrow, talun auql, often 
headless. 

^ iabarrahluq. Cf. f. 486 foot, for the ^ame use of the woril. 
yabruju'f-fannafn. The books referred to by H&bur may well be the 
Rauiatu'f-fa/d and the Hablbu’s-siydf, as both mention the plant. 

- * The Turk! word dyiq is explained by Redhousc as awake and alert ; and 
by Meninski and de Meynard as sobered and as a return to right senses. It may 
be used here as a equivalent of mihr in mihr-giydh, the plant of love. 

^ Mr. Key Elias has discussed the position of this group of seven villages. 
(C/. T. R. p. 180 n.) Arrowsmith’s map places it (as Iti-kint) approximately 
where Mr. Th. Radlofi describes seeing it i.e. on the FarghAna slope of the 
KurAma range. {Cf. Receutl d'lHneraUes p. 168.) Mr. Th. Radlofi came 
into Yiti-klnt after ciossing the Kindtrlik Para from T&shkint and he enumer- 
ates the seven villages as traversed by him before reaching the Sir. It is 
hardly necessary to say that the actual villages he names may not be those of 
Blbnr's YIti-kint. \^erever the word is used in the Bdbttr-‘ndnia and the 
Tdrikh-i-rashidl, it appears from the context allowable to accept Mr. Radloff's 
location but it should be borne in mind that the name Yltl-klnt (Seven 
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the mandrake (mihr-giyaJi) the people there call by this name 
(i.^. Syiq aaii). There are turquoise and iron mines in these 
mountains. 

If people do justly, three or four thousand men' maybe main- 
tained by the revenues of FarghSLna. 

(b. Historical narrative resumed. )- 

As ‘Umar Shaikh MTrza was a ruler of high ambition and great 
pretension, he was always bent on conquest. On several 
occasions he led an army against Samarkand ; sometimes he 
was beaten, sometimes retired against his will.^ More than 
once he asked his father-in-law into the country, that is to say, 
my grandfather, Yunas Khan, the then Khan of the Mughfils 
in the camping ground (yurt) of his ancestor, Chaghatai Khan, 
the second son of Chingiz Khan. Each time the Mirza brought 
The KhSn into the Farghana country he gave him lands, but, 
partly owing to his misconduct, partly to the thwarting of the 
Vul 6. Mughuls,* things did not go as he wished and Yunas Khan, not 
being able to remain, went out again into Mughulisttn. When 
the MIr/a last brought The Khan in, he was in possession of 


villages or to\\ns) might be found as an occa-sional name of Alti-shahr (Six 
towns). See T.R. Alti-shahr. 

* At5/i(. person, here manifestly fii'hting men. 

^ Elph. MS. f. 2b ; First W.-i R l.f ). 2 1 5 f. 46 ; Second W.-i-B. I.O. 217 
f. 4 ; Mems. p. 6 , IlminNky p. 7 ; Mi tus. i. 10. 

The rulers whose affairs are chroriuhd.at length in the Fari^b^na Section 
of the B.N. are. ( 1 ) of Timfind Turks, (always styled Mirza). (/i) the three 
Miran-shahi brothers, .Mimad, Mahmud and 'Uinai Shaikh with their suc- 
cessors, Bai-sunghar. *.\li and Babur ; {h) the Ba?-<;ara, Husain of Harat ; 
(II) of Chingiz Khanids. (always styled Khan ) {n) the two Chaghatai Mughfil 
brothers, Mahmud and \hmacl , (h) the Shaihaiiid Auzbcg. Muhammad 
Shaiblni (Shah-i-baklit or Shaibuq or Shalii Beg). 

In electing to use the name Shaibunl, I follow not only the Ilai. Codex but 
also Shaibani's Boswell, Muhammad Sfilih MirzA. The Elph. MS. frequently 
uses Shatbdq but its authority down to f (Uai. MS. f. 2436) is not so great 
as it is after that folio, because not till f . i 13 it a direct copy of Babur's own. 
It may be more correct to write “ the Shaibani Khan ” and perhaps even " the 
ShaibS.ni.'’ 

^ hi tnurdd, so translated because retirement was caused once by the over- 
ruling of Khw2Lja 'Ubaidu'l-l&h Ahrart. (T.R. p. 1 13.) 

* Once the Mirza did not wish Y unas to winter 111 Akhsi ^ once did not expect 
him to yield to the demand of his Mughuls to be led out of the cultivated 
country (wildyat). His own misconduct included his attack in Yunas on 
account of Akhsi and much falling-out with kinsmen. (T.R. s.ini.) 
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Tftshkinty which in books they write Stiasti, and sometimes 
ChSchy whence the term, a Chachl, bow.^ He gave it to The 
Kh§n, and from that date (890AH.-1485AD.) down to qoSah* 
(1503AD.) it and the Shahrukhiya country were held by the 
Chaghatal Khans. 

At this date 899AH.-1494AD.) the Mughul Khanship 

was in SI. Mahmud Khan, Yunas Khan's younger son and a 
half-brother of my mother. As he and ‘Umar Shaikh MTrza’s 
elder brother, the then ruler of Samarkand, Si. Ahmad Mirza 
were offended by the Mlrza's behaviour, they came to an agree- 
ment together ; SI. Ahmad Mirz& had already given a daughter 
to SI. Mahmud Khan both now led their armies against 
‘Umar Shaikh Mlrz&, the first advancing along the south of 
the Khujand Water, the second along its north. 

Meantime a strange event occurred. It has been mentioned 
that the fort of AkhsI is situated above a deep ravirie along 
this ravine stand the palace buildings, and from it, on Monday, 
RamzSn 4, (June 8th.) ‘Umar Shaikh MlrzS flew, with his 
pigeons and their house, and became a falcon.^ 

He was 39 (lunar) years old, having been horn in Samarkand, 
in 860AH. (1456AD.) He was SI. Abu-sa'id Mirza's fourth 
son,^ being younger than SI. Ahmad M. and SI. Muhammad 

* one made of non-warping wood (Steingass). perhaps that of the White 
Poplar. The Shdh-natna (Turner, Ma^on cd. 1, 71) writes of a Chflchi bow and 
arrow's of khadang. i.e, white poplar. (H.D.) 

‘ f.e. RAbi'a -suh&n. married circa 893 .\H.-14S8 ad. Lor particular<i 
about her and all w'omen mentioned in the B.N. and the T.R. sec Gulbadan 
Beglm's Humayun-ndma, Or. Trs. J^cries. 

* jar, either that of the KAsaii Water or of a deoply-excavalnl canal. 
The palace buildings are mentioned again on f. i lob. Cf. Appendix A. 

^ i.e. soared from earth, died. For some details of the accident sec A.N. 
(H. Beveridge, i, 220.) 

* Jl.S. ii. 192. Firishta, lith. cd. p. 191 and D'Herbelot, sixth. 

It would have accorded with Babur's custom if here he had mentioned th? 
{Parentage of his father's mother. Three times (fs. 176, 706, qbb) he writ4»s 
of “ Shah Sultan Begim ” in a way allowing her to be taken as ‘Umar Shaikh s 
own mother. Now'hcre. however, does he mention her parentage. One 
even cognate statement only have we discovert*d. vtz, KIi wand -amir's (II.S. 11, 
192) that ‘Umar Shaikh was the own younger brother {barddar hhurdtar M/iiid) 
of Abmad and Malimud. If his words mea;k that the three were full-brothers 
*Umar Shaikh's own mother wras Aba-sa‘id's Tarkhan wife. Babur's omission 
(f. 216) to mention his father with A. and M. as a nephew of Darwesh MuU. 
Tarkhan would be negative testimony against taking Khwand -amir's statement 
to meau full-brother," if clerical slips were not easy and if Khurand -amir's 
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M, and SI. Mahmud His father, SI. Abu-5a*Td MIrza, 

was the son of SI. Muhammad Mlrza, son of Timur Beg’s third 
son, Miran-shSh M. and was younger than *Umar Shaikh Mlrza, 
(the elder) and JahcLnglr M. but older than Shahrukh MirzS. 

c. Shaikh Mirzd's country. 

His father first gave him K§,bul and, with Baba-i- Kabuli^ for 
his guardian, had allowed him to set out, but recalled him from 
the Tamarisk Valley‘s to Samarkand, on account of the Mirzas* 
Circumcision Feast. When the Feast was over, he gave him 
Andijan with the appropriateness that Timur Beg had given 
FarghSna (Andijan) to his son, the cider ‘Umar Shaikh Mlrza. 
This done, he sent him off with Khudal-blrdi Tughchi Timur- 
tdsh '^ for his guardian. 

d. Ilis appearance and characteristics. 

He was a short and stout, round-bearded and fleshy-faced 
Foi. 7. person/ He used to wear his tunic so very tight that to fasten 
the strings he had to draw his belly in and, if he let himself 
out after tying them, they often tore away. He was not choice 
in dress or food. He wound his turban in a fold {dastar-pech)i 
all turbans were in four folds {chdr-pech) in those days ; people 


means t»f information were less good. He however both was the son of 
Mabniucl’s wizir (I.I.S. u, 194) and supplemented his uook in Bribur's presence. 

To a statement made by the writer of the biographies included in Kehr’.s 
B.N. volume, that 'U.S.'s amily (aumu^h) is not known, no weight be 
attached, spite of the co-incidence that the Mongol form of aiimSgh, i.e. aumdh 
means M utter -letb. The biographies contain too many known mistakes for 
their compiler to outweigh Khwftnd-amir in authority. 

^ C/. Kattcalu'^yn/d vi, 266. (H.B.) 

* l)ara-i‘ga2. south of Balkh. Ihis historic feast took place at Merv in 
870 AH. (1465 Ai> ). As ‘Umar Shaikh was then under ten, he may have been 
one of Iht Mirzas concerned. 

3 Khud£Li-bir(lI is a Pers.-Turki hybrid equivalent of Theodore ; tughchi 
implies the right to use or (as hereditary standard-bearer,) to guard the tugh : 
Timur-t&sh may mean t.ci. Friend of Timur (a title not excluded here as borne 
by inhenlance. C/. f. 12b and note). Sword-friend (i.e. Companion-in-arms), 
and Iron-friend (i.r. stanch). C/. Diet. 5.n. TlmQr-b&sh, a sobriquet of 
Charles Xll. 

* Elph. and 11 ai. MSS. qubd yuzliiq ; this is under-lined in the Elph. MS. by 
>a'n{ pur gfiosht. Cf. 1. 686 for the same phrase. The four earlier trss. vie 
the two W.-i-B., the English and the French, have variants in this passage. 
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wore them without twisting and let the ends hang down.' In 
the heats and except in his Courti he generally wore the 
Mughui cap. 

€• His qualities and habits. 

He was a true believer {llanafl tnazhabllk) and pure in the 
Faith, not neglecting the Five Prayers and, hjs life through, 
making up his Omissions.* He read the Qur’an very 
frequently and was a disciple of his Highness Khwaja 
‘Ubaidu’l-lah {Ahnlrl) who honoured him by visits and 
even called him son. His current readings* were the two 
Quintets and the Ma^nawi',* of histories he read chiefly 
the Shdh-nama, He had a poetic nature, but no taste for 
composing verses. He ^as so ju'^L that when he heard of a 
caravan returning from KhitaT as overwhelmed by snow in 
the mountains of Eastern Andijan,** and that of its thousand 
heads of houses (awlluq) two only had escaped, he sent his 
overseers to take charge of all goods and, though no heirs were 
near and though he was in want hirnscif, sumnionect the heirs 
from Khurasan and Samarkand, and in the course of a year 
or two had made over to them all their property safe and 
sound. 

He ^yas very generous ; in truth, his character rose altogether 
to the height of generosity. He was affable, eloquent and 
sweet-spoken, daring and bold. Twice out-distancing all his 

* The apposition may be betweer placing the turban - sash round the 
turban-cap in a single flat fold and inc'ing it four times round after twisting 
it dn itself. Cf. f. i 8 and Hughes Diet of Islam a.«. turban. 

^ qazdlar, the ])rayers and fasts omitted when due, through war, travel 
sickness, etc. 

3 rawdn sawddi bar idi ; perhaps, wrote a running hand. De C. i, 13 , ses 
lectures couranles itaient . . . 

* The dates of ‘Umar Shaikh's limits of perusal allow the Quintets 

{Khamsatln) here referred to to be those of and Amir Khusrau of D»hH. 

The Mamawt must be that of Jalfilu*d-din Rumu (H.B.) 

* Probably below the Tirak (Poplar) Pass the caravan route much exposed 
to avalanches. 

Mr. Erskine notes that this anecdote is erroneously told as of Babur by 
F^rishta and others. Perhaps it has been confused with the episode on 
f. 2076 . Firishta makes another mistaken attnbution to B&bur, that of 
Hasan of‘Yaq‘9b’s couplet. (H.B.) Cf. i. 136 and Dow’s Hindustan ii, 218 . 
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braves,^ he got to work with his own sword, once at the Gate 
of AkhsI, once at the Gate of ShShrukhiya. A middling archer, 
he was strong in the fist, — not a man but fell to his blow. 
Through his ambition, peace was exchanged often for war, 
friendliness for hostility. 

In his early days he was a great drinker, later on used to have 
a party once or twice a week. He was good company, ort 
occasions reciting verses admirably. Towards the last he 
rather preferred intoxicating confects* and, under their sway, 
used to lose his head. His disposition* was amorous, and he 
bore many a lover's mark.^ He played draughts a good deal, 
sometimes even threw the dice. 

/. Hi s battles and encounters. 

He fought three ranged battles, the first with YQnas Kh&n, 
FuJ. S. on the Saihun, north of Andijin, at the Goat-leap,® a village 
so-called because near it the foot-hills so narrov/ the flow of 
the water that people say goats leap across.® There he was 
beaten and made prisoner. Yunas Khan for his part did well 
by him and gave him leave to go to his own district (AndijSn). 
This fight having been at that place, the Battle of the Goat-leap 
became a date in those parts. 

His second battle was fought on the UrQs,^in roTKistan, with 
Auzbegs returning from a raid near Samarkand. He crossed 
the river on the ice, gave them a good beating, separated off all 
their prisoners and booty and, without coveting a single thing 
for himself, gave everything back to its owners. 

* yxgMld'', youngr meu. the modern jighit, Q&bur uses the word for men 
on the effective fighting strength. It answers to the “ brave of North 
American Indian story ; here de C. translates it by braves. 

* ma'jun. Cf. Von Schwarz p. 286 for a recipe. 

3 mutaiyam. This word, not clearly written in all MSS., has been mistaken 
for ytiim. Cf. JRAS 1910 p. 8S2 for a note upon it by my husband to whom 
I owe the emendation. 

* na'l u ddghl bisySr idi, that is. he had inflicted on himself many of the 
brands made by lovers and enthusiasts. Cf. Chardin's Vova^es ii. 253 and 
Lady M. Montague's Letters p. 200. 

< tiha sikrUhii, Jit. likely to make goats leap, from slhrlmdk to lump close- 
footed (Shaw). 

^ slkrlkdn dur. Both siAri^Au and stAriJkdn dur, appear to dictate translation 
in general terms and not by reference to a single traditional leap by one goat. 

7 f .a. Russian ; it is the Arys tributary of the Sir. 
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His third battle he fought with (his brother) SI. Ahmad 
Mir/a at a place between ShShrukhtya ar.d Aura-tTpa, named 
Khwa§.^ Here he was beaten. 

g. Hi!> coHutry, 

The Farghana country his father had given him ; TSshkmt 
and Sairam, his elder brother, SI. .\hmad Mir^a g;*ve, and 
they were in his possession for a time; Shahrukhiya he look 
by a ruse and held awhile. Later on, Tfishkint and Shahrukhiya 
passed out of his hand'^, ; thcie then remained the Farghana 
country and Khujand, — some do not indude Khujand in 
Farghana,- and Aura-tipa, of wliich the original name was 
Afirushna and which some call Aunish. In Afira-tlpa, at the 
lime SI. Ahmad MTrza went to Tashkint against the Mughuls, 
and was beaten on the Chir^ (Sfj jah.-I-j^Sad.) was I.laliz J^eg 
Dhlddi ; he made it o\er tf> ‘LUnar Shaikh M. and the Mir/a 
licld it from that time forth. 

h. Ills children. 

Three of his sons and five of his daughters grew up. I, 
^ahlrifd-dln Muhammad Babur,® was his eldest son; my 
mother was Qutluq-nigar Khanim. Jahangir Mirza was his 
second son, two years younger than I ; his mother, Fatima- 
suUan by name, was of the Miighnl /w;;/a;/-begs.^ Nasir Mirza 
was his third son ; his mother was an Andij§nl, a mistress,^ 
named Umid. He was four years younger than I. 

^Umar Shaikh MIrza's eldest daughter was Kh^n-zada 
Begim,® my full sister, five years older than I. The second 

* Tlu I'r. map of is>u4 show*> Kas, in the etlxiw at tne Sir, which ftrvms to 
reprrstMit Khwas. 

- -j /*. thf Lhir-chik tributary oi the Sir. 

^ Concerning his name, T.U. p. 173. 

^ I f, he was a head-man of a horde sub-division, nomii.aily numbering 
lo.cXK), and paying their dues direct to the supreme Kliln. (T.R. p. 301.) 

ghumhachi t.e. one ranking next to the four legal wives, in Turkf auddliq, 
whence odalisque. Babur and Gul-badan mention the promotion of several to 
Begim's rank by virtue of their motherhood. 

One of Babur’s quatrains, quoted in the Abushgd, is almost certainly 
addressed to Khan-zada. Cf A.Q. Review. Jan. 191 1. p. 4 ; H. lievendge’s 
Some verses of Babur. For an account of her marriage see Shatheint-ndt:ia 
(V'atnbcry) cap. xxxix. 
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time I took Samarkand (905AH.-1500AD.), spite of defeat at 
Sar-i-pul,^ I went back and held it through a five months' siege, 
but as no sort of help or reinforcement came from any beg or 
ruler thereabouts, I left it in despair and got away ; in that 
throneless time {falrai) Khan-^ada Beglm fell* to Muhammad 
Shaibdnl KhSn. She had one child by him, a pleasant boy,* 
Fol 9. named Khurram Sh 5 h. The Balkh country was given to 
him ; he went to God’s mercy a few years after the death of 
his father (916AH.-1510AD.)- Khan-zada Begim was in Merv 
when Shah Ismail (Sa/awl) defeated the Auzbegs near that 
town (916AH.-1510AD.) ; for my sake he treated her well, giving 
her a sufficient escort to Qunduz where she rejoined me. We 
had been apart for some ten years; when Muhammad! 
kukuldash and I went to see her, neither she nor those about 
her knew us, although I spoke. They recognized us after 
a time. 

Mihr-banu Begim was another daughter, Nasir Mlrza’s full- 
sister, two years younger than I. Shahr-banu Begim was 
another, also NAsir Mirza’s full-sister, eight years younger 
than I. Yadgar-sultan Begim was another, her mother 
was a mistress, called Agha-sultan. Kuqaiya-sultan Begim 
was another ; her mother, Makhdum-sultan Begim, people 
used to call the Dark-eyed Begim. The last-named two 
w^ere born after the Mirza’s death. Yadgar-subSn Begim was 
brought up by my grandmother, Aisan-daulat Begim ; she fell 
to ‘Abdu’l-latif SI., a son of Hamza SI. when Shaibtni Khan 
took Andijan and Akhsi (908AH.-1503AD.). She rejoined me 
when (917AH.-15HAD.) in Khutlan I defeated I.Iamza SI. and 
other suUins and took Hisar. Ruqaiya-sultan Begim fell in that 
Fol. gb. same throneless time (Jatrat) to Jani Beg SI. {Auzbeg), By him 
she had one or two children who did not live. In these days 

^ Kehr's MS. has a passage here not found elsewhere and seeming to be an 
daptation of what is at the top of Ilai. MS. f. 88. (Ilminsky, p. lo. ba wuiua 
,.idpfb.] 

, ^ tdshii, which here seems to mean that she fell to his share on division of 
captives. Mull. S&lib makes it a love-match and places the marriage before 
B&bur*s departure. C/. f. 95 and notes. 

* aUght&n, Khurram would be about five when given Balkli in circa 
911 AH. (1505 AD.). He died when about 12. Cf. ll.S. ii. 364. 
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of our leisure {fur^ailar)^ has come news that she* has gone to 
God’s mercy. 

.1. His ladies and Mistresses. 

QutlOq-nigar Khanitn was the second daughter of YClnas 
Khan and the eldest (half ) sister of SI. MabmQd Kh&n and 
SI. Ahmad Khin. 

ij. Interpolated account of Babur's mother's fatnily.) 

Yunas Khan descended from Chaghatai Khan, the second 
•aon of Chingiz Khan (as follows,) Yunas Khan, son of Wais 
Khan, son pf Sher-‘ali Aft^hldn, son of Muhammad Khan, son 
of Khizr KhwSja Khan, son of Tughluq-timur Khan, son of 
AlsSLn-bugha Khan, son of Dawa Khrm, son of Baraq Khan, 
son of Yisuntawa Khan, son of Muatukan, son of Chaghatai 
Khan, son of Chingiz Khan. 

' Since such a chance has come, set thou down* now a 
summary of the history of the Khans. 

Yunas Khan (d. Sqz AH.-1487 ad.) and Aisan-biigha. Khan 
<d. 866 AH.-1462 AD.) were sons of Wais Khan (d. 832 ah.- 
1428 AD.).® YQnas Khan’s mother was either a daughter or a 
grand-daughter of Shaikh Nuru’d-din Beg, a TurlistSLn! 
Qipchaq favoured by Timur Beg. When Wais Khan died, the 
Mughal horde split in two, one portion being for Yunas Khan, 
the greater for ATsan-bugha KhSLn. For help in getting the 
upper hand in the horde, AirzTn (var. Airazan) one of the 
Barln iuman^begs and Beg Mirik Turkman, one of the ChlrSs 
iuman-hegs, took YOnas Khan (aet. 13) and with him KuI. xo. 
three or four thousand Mughul heads of houses (awlluq), to 
AulQgh Beg Mirza (Shahrukht) with the fittingness that AOlQgh 
Beg M. had taken Yunas Khan's elder sister for hi^ son/Abdu'l- 

* This fatrai (interregntim) was between BAbur's loss of FaighApa and his 
gain of Kabul ; the fursaU&r were his days of ease following su cess in 
Hindustan and lowing his book to be written. 

^ qUdltng, lit. do thou be (setting down), a verbal form recurring on f. 2276 
1 . 2. With the same form lit. do thou be saying. the*compilcr of 

the Abushqd introduces his quotations. Shaw's paradigm, qillng only. C/. 

A.Q.K. Jan. 1911, p. 2. 

3 Kehr'a MS. (Ilminsky p. 12) and its derivatives here interpolate the 
•cnoneous statement that the sons of Yfinas were Aflq and BAbl IQiAns. 
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*azlz Mirzi. AQlBgb Beg MirzS did not do well by them ; 
some he imprisoned, some scattered over the country^ one by 
one. The Dispersion of Alrzln became a date in the MughQl 
horde. 

YQnas Khan himself was made to go towards Traq; one 
year he spent in Tabriz where Jahan Shah Bardnl of the Black 
Sheep Turkmans was ruling. From Tabriz he went to Shiraz 
where was Shahrukh MIrz&’s second son, Ibr&him Sultan 
Mirza.^ He having died five or six months later (Shawwal 4, 
838 AH.-May 3rd, 1435 AD.), his son, 'Abdu’l-I&h Mirza sat in 
his place. Of this ^Abdu’l-lah Mirza Yunas Khan became a 
retainer and to him used to pay his respects. The KhSn was 
in those parts for 17 or 18 years. 

In the disturbances between Aulugh Beg Mlrz£ and his sons, 
Alsan-bugha KhSn found a chance to invade Farghana; he 
plundered as far as Kand-i-badSm, came on and, having 
plundered Andijan, led all its people into captivity.^ SI. Abu- 
sa^Id Mirza, after seizing the throne of Samarkand, led an 
army out to beyond Yangl (TarSz) to Aspara in Miighulist§n, 
Fni. 10^. there gave Alsan-bugha a good beating and then, to 
spare himself further trouble from him and with the iitting- 
ness that he had just taken to wife^ Yunas KhSn’s elder 
sister, the former wife of *Abdu’l-‘azIz MirzB {Shahrukht^, he 
invited Yunas Khan from Khurasan and *Iraq, made a feast, 
became friends and proclaimed him Khan of the Mughuls. 
Just when he was speeding him forth, the Sagharichi tiintan- 
begs had all come into MughuIistSLn, in anger with AlsSn- 
bugha KhSn.^ Yunas KhBn went amongst them and took to 
wife Aisan-daulat Begim, the daughter of their chief, ‘All-shir 

^ i.e. broke up the horde. C/. T.R. p. 74. 

^ See f . 506 for his descent. 

* Descendants of these captives were in K&shghar when l^Iaidar was 
writing the T.R. It was completed in 953 ah. (1547 ad.). Cf. T.R. pp. 81 
and 149. 

* An omission from his Persian source misled Mr. Erskine here into making 
Abfi-sa'id celebrate the Khftnlm's marriage, not with himself but with his 
defeated foe, ‘Abdu'l-'aziz who had married her 28 years earlier. 

* AlsSn-bfighA was at Aq Su in Eastern Turkist&n ; Yunas Khfin's head- 
quarters were in Yltl-klnt. The Sfighirichl tumSn was a subdivision of th^ 
KSnchl MughSls. 
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Beg. They then seated him and her on one and the same 
white felt and raised him to the Khanship.^ 

By this Alsan-daulat Begim, Yunas Khto had th.ee 
daughters. Mihr-nigar KhS^nlm was the eldest ; SI. AbQ-sa^d 
Mirza set her aside^ for his eldest son, SI. Ahmad MlrzS ; she 
had no child. In a throneless time *^(905 ah.) she fell to 
ShaibSnl Khan; she left Samarkand^ with Sh§h Begfm for 
KhurasSLn (907 ah.) and both came on to me in Kabul (911 ah.)< 

At the time Shaibani Kh&n was besieging Nasir Mirz& in 
Qandahir and I set out for Lamghan^ (913 ah.) they went to 
Badakhshan with KhSn Mirzi (Wais).^ When Mubirak 
Shah invited Khan MirzS. into Fort Victory,* they were Foi. 11 
captured, together with the wives and families of all their 
people, by marauders of AbS-bikr Kd^h^harl and, as captives to 
that ill-doing miscreant, bade farewell to this transitory world 
{circa 913 AH.-isoy ad.). 

Qutluq-nigar Khanim, my mother, was Yunas KhSn’s 
second daughter. She was with me in most of my guerilla 
expeditions and throneless times. She went to God's mercy in 
Muljiarram 911 ah. (June 1505 ad.) live or six months after the. 
capture of Kabul. 

KhQb-nigar Khanim was his third daughter. Her they gave 
to Mu^mmad Busain Kurkan DUghlat (899 ah.). She had 
one son and one daughter by him. *Ubaid Khin {Aiisbeg) took 
the daughter (Habiba^.^ When I captured Samarkand and 


Khdn kutSrdUdr. The primitive custom wa.s to lift the Khan 'designate 
off the ground ; the phrase became metaphorical arid would seem to be so 
here, since there were two upon the leit. C/., however, Th. Radlofl’s Riceutl 
d'ltinifaires p. 326. 

* quyUb Idl, probably in childhoo 

® She was divorced by Shaibani Khan in 907 ah. in order to allow him to 
make lawful marriage with her niece. Khan-zada. 

^ This was a prudential retreat before Shaibant Khan. Cf, f. 21 3. 

« The “ Khan " of his title bespeaks his Chaghatai - Mughal descent 
through his mother, the “ Mirza,” his Tim arid -Turki, through his father. 
The capture of the women was facilitated by the weakening of their travelling 
escort through his departure. Cf. T.R. p. 203. 

• Qila'-i-zafar. Its ruins are still to be seen on the left bank of the 
Kukcha. Cf. T.R. p. 220 and Kostenko i, 140. For Mubarak Shah Mu^affarl 


r^af. 213 and T.R.s.fi. ^ 

7 Hablba. a child when captured, was reared by Shaibani and by him given 
n marriage' to his nephew. Cf. T.R. p. 207 for an account of this marriage 


is saving Haidar's life. ^ 
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Bukhara (917 AH.-1511 ad.)# she stayed behind,^ and when hex 
paternal uncle, Sayyid Muhammad Dughldi came as SI. Sa‘Id 
Khan*s envoy to me in Samarkand, she joined him and with 
him went to Kashghar where (her cousin), SI. Sa’id Khan took 
her. Khub-nigar*s son was liaidar MTrza.® He was in my 
service for three or four years after the Auzbegs slew his 
father, then (918 AH.-15X2 ad.) asked leave to go to Kashghar ta 
the presence of SI. Sa*id Khan. 

Everything goes back to its source. 

Pure gold, or silver or tin." ^ 

People say he now lives lawfully {td'ib) and has found the 
right way (farlqd)* He has a hand deft in every thing, 
penmanship and painting, and in making arrows and arrow, 
Koi. 11/!. barbs and string-grips ; moreover he is a born poet and in a 
petition written to me, even his style is not bad.*" 

Shah BegTm was another ofYunas Khan’s ladies. Though 
he had more, she and Alsan-daulat Begim were the mothers of 
his children. She was one of the (six) daughters of Shah 
Sultan Muhammad, Shah of Badakhshan.® His line, they say, 
runs back to Iskandar Filkus.'^ SI. Abu-sa‘id Mirza took 
another daughter and by her had Aba-bikr Mirza.® By this 

^ i.e. she did not take to flight with her husband’s defeated force, but, 
rel3dng on the victor, -her cousin Babur, remained in the town. C/. T.R. 
p. 268. Her case receives light from Shahr^binu’s (f. i6q). 

* Mubammad Haklar Mlrza Kuvkan Dughl&t Chaghatal Mughu!^ the 
author of the Tdrikh-i-rashidi : b. 905 ah. d. 958 ah. (b. 1499 d. I55L ad.). 
Of his clan, the " Oghl&t " (Dughlat) Muh. S&Ul) says that it was called 

, “ Oghl&t ’* by Mttghflls but Qflngur-at (Brown Horse) by Aflzbegs. 

* Bm garadad ba a^l-i-khud hama ckiz, 

Zar-t-sdfi u naqta u airztn. 

These lines are in Arabic in the introduction to the Anwir-i^suhaill, (H.B.) 
The fi»^t is quoted by Haidar (T.R. p. 354) and in Field's Diet, of Oriental 
Quotations (p. 160). I understand them to refer here to Gaidar's return to his 
ancestral home and nearest kin as being a natural act. 

* td*ib and tartqa suggest that Haidar had become an orthodox Musalm&n 
in or about 935 ah. (1 527 ad.). 

* Aba^hfar*! adds music to Haidar’s accomplishments and tlaidar’s own 
Prologue mentions yet others. 

* C/. T.R. s,n. and Gul-badan's H.N. j.n. ITaram Begim. 

^ Alexander of Macedon. For modem mention of Central Asian 
claims to Greek descent see t.a. Kostenko, Von Schwarz, Holdich and 
A. Durand. C/. Burnes' K&hul p, 203 for an illustration of a silver patera 
(now in the V. and A. Museum), once owned by ancestors of this Shfih SultSn 
Muhammad. 

* Cf. f . dd note 
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Shah Begim Yunas Khan had two sons and two daughters. 
Her first-born but younger than all Aisan-daulat Begims 
daughters, was SI. Mahmud Khan, called Khanika Khan^ by 
many in and about Samarkand. Next younger than he was 
SI. Ahmad Khan, known as Alacha Khan. People say he was 
called this because he killed many Qalmaqs on the several 
occasions he beat them. In the Mughul and Qalniaq tongues, 
one who will kill (aCtlturgvcKi) is called alachl ; Alachl they 
called him therefore and this by repetition, became Alacha.* 
As occasion arises, the acts and circumstances of these two 
Khans will find mention in this history (tdrlkh). 

SrJt.an-nigar Khanlm was the youngest but one of Yrinas 
Khan's children. Her they made go forth {ckujdi'ih idxldr) 
to SI. Mabmud Mlrza;. by him she had one child, SI. 
Wais (Khan Mirza), mention of whom will come into this 
history. When SI. Mahmud Mirza died (900 ah. -1495 ad.). 
she took her son off to her brothers in Tashkint without a 
word to any single person. They, a few years later, gave h( r 
to Adik (Aung) Sultan,* a Quzaq sultan of the line of Jlijl Khan, 
ChingTz Khan’s eldest son. When Shaibani Khan defeated 
the Khans (her brothers), and took Tashkint and Shahrukhiya 
(908 AH.), she got away with 10 or 12 of her Mughul servants, 
to (her husband), Adik Sultan. She had two daughters by 
Adik Sultan ; one she gave to a Shaiban sultan, the other to 
Rashid Sultan, the son of (her cousin) Si. Sa'id Khan. After 
.Vdik Sultan’s death, (his brother), Qasim Khan , Khan of the 
Qazaq horde, took her.* Of all the Qazaq khans and sulf.sns, 
no one, they say, ever kept the horde in such good order as he ; 


* i.f, Khan's chiUl- . r. . 1 ^ ■ 1 

a The careful pomtmj; of the l.lai. MS. clears up earlier confusion liy 
.howincr the narrowinii ot the vowels from Hath\ to alatha, 

* Tht! Eli>h VS 7 ) writes /Jiinff. Khftn’s son. Prest^r John’s title, where 
other MSS. havc Adiit. Babiir s brevity has confunctl hLs account of Snliin- 
niitar. Widowed of Mal.fnud in <joo am. .she married Adik ; Adik, later, 
joined Shaibani Khan but left him ir. 90S ah. perhaps secretly, to join hi* own 
bazaq hoide. He was followed by his wife, apparently also makmg a priTOte 
departure. As Adik died shortly alter .^,S ah h« daughtem rj^relnire before 
that date and not after it as has Iwen understood. C/. 1 .R. and G.B. h H.N. 

'‘*“i4c!nmabr^by tnliar'cuU^^^^ marrUgc with a brother's widow. 

Such miJSSef to have b«^ made frequently for the proteeUon of 

women left defenceless. 
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his army was reckoned at, 300,000 men. On his death the 
Khanim went to SI. Sa'ld KhSn’s presence in Kasbghar. 
Daulat-sultan Khanim was YQnas Khan’s youngest child. 
foL 12b. In the Tashkint disaster (908 ah.) she fell to Timur 
Sul^n, the son of Shaiban! Khan. By him she had one 
daughter; they got out of Samarkand with me (918 ah.- 
1512 AD.), spent three or four years in the Badakhshan country, 
then went (923 AH.-1420 ad.) to SI. Said Khan’s presence in 
Kashghar.^ 

(k. Account resumed of Babur* s father* s family.) 

In ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza's was also Aulus Agha, a 

daughter of Khwaja Husain Beg ; her one daughter died in 
infancy and they sent her out of the h^ram a year or eighteen 
months later. Fatima-sultan Agha was another; she was of 
the MughQl tumanrh^g'& and the £rst taken of his wives. Qara- 
guz (Makhdum suljban) Begim was another; the Mirza took her 
towards the end of his life ; she was much beloved, so to please 
him, they made her out descended from (his uncle) Minuchihr 
Mirza, the elder brother of SI. Abu-said Mirza. He had many 
mistresses and concubines; one, Umid Aghatha died before 
him. Latterly there were also Tun-sultan (var. Yun) of the 
Mughals and Agha Sultan. 

/. *Umar ShamH Mirza" s Amirs. 

There was KhudSLi-blrdi Tughchl Timur 4 dsh^ a descendant of 
the brother of Aq-bughiL Beg, the Governor of Hiri (Herat, for 
Timur Beg.) When SI. Abu-said Mirza, after besieging jQlu 
Mirza (Shahrukhl) in Shihrukhiya (868AH.-1464AD.) gave the 
Farghana country to ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza, he put this Khud§I- 
Koi. 13. bird! Beg at the head of the Mirza’s Gate.® KhudSLi-birdi was 

1 Sa*!d*s power to protect made him the refuge of several kinswomen 
mentioned in the B.N . and the T.R. This mother and child reached KSshghar 
in 932 AH. (1526 AD.). 

Here BSbur ends his [interpolated] account of his mother’s family and 
resumes that of his father’s. 

2 Babur uses a variety of phrases to express Lordship in the Gace. * Here 
he writes aUkihnt bdshldiib ; elsewhere, aUkik ihhtiyari qUm&q and mining 
aishiaifiMia ikhiiydrl>qUmSq, Von Schwarz (p. 159) throws light on the 
duties of the Lord of the Gate (.dUAiA Aghdsi). ** Das Thur . . . fhhrt in erne 
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then 25 but youth notwithstanding,' his rules and management 
were very good indeed. A few years later when Ibrahim 
Begchlk was plundering near AGsh, he followed him up, fought 
him, was beaten and became a martyr. At the time, SI. Ahmad 
Mirza was in the summer pastures of Aq QachghSI, in Auri- 
tlpa, 18 yighdch east of Samarkand, and SI. Abu-sa'Id Mirza 
was at Baba Khaki, 12 yighdch east of Hirl. People sent the 
news post-haste to the Mir?:a(s),^ having humbly represented it 
through 'Abdu’l-wahhSb ShaghdwaL In four days it was carried 
those 120 yighdch of road.^ 

Muhammad Beg Dfdddl was another, SI. Malik Kdsh~ 
gharVs son and a younger brother of Ahmad llajl Beg. After 
the death of Khudal-blrdl Beg, they sent him to control *Umar 
Shaikh Mirza’s Gate, but he did not get on well with the 
Andijan begs and therefore, when Si. Abu-sa*id Mirza died, 
went to Samarkand and took service with SI. 4 bniad Mirz2. 

At the time of the disaster on the Chir, he was in AQra-tTpe 
and made it over to ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza when the MirzSL 
passed through on his way to Samarkand, himself taking 'j 4 . 
service with him. The Mirza, for his part, gave him the 
Andijan Command. Later on he went to SI. Mahmud Kh&n 


grosse. vier-eckige, hohe Halle, durtn Boden ctwa 2 m. fiber den Weg erhoben 
ist. In diescr Halle, welchc alle passiren muss, der durch das Thor eingeht, 
reitet odor fahri, ist die Thorwachc placiert. Tagsuher sind die Thore 
bestandig 6 /fen. nach Eintritt der Dunkclheit aber wcrdcil dicselbcn geschlos- 
sen und die Schlussel dem zustandigcn Poliscichef abgcliefert. ... Ih den 
erwahnten Thorhallen nchmen in den hoch unabhangigen Gebieten an Bazar* 
tag^ haufig die Richter Platz. um jt^em der irgend 4in Anliegen hat. so fort 
Recht zu sprechen. Die zudiktiertcn Strafen werden auch glcich in dtesem 
selben locale vollzogen und evcntuell da zum Hangcn verurteilten Verbrecher 
an den Deckbalken aufgchangt, so dass die Bcsucher dcs Bazars unter den 
gehenkten durchpassicren mfissen." 

* bu hhabavnl ‘Abdu l-wahhdb shaghdwaldiu *arfa-ddshC qltib Mirxdghd 
chapturdlldr. This passage has been taken to mean that the shagh&wal, f,«. 
chief scribe, was the courier, but 1 think Babur’s words shew that the shaghd- 
wars act preceded the despatch of the news. Moreover the only accusative 
of the participle and of the verb is khabarnh 'Abdu'l-wahhab had been *Umar 
Shaikh's and was now Ahmad's officer in Khujand, on the main road for Afirfi- 
tipa whence the courier started on the rapid ride. The news may have gone 
verbally to ‘Abdu'l-wahhab and he have written it on to Ahmad and 

Abfi-sa'id. ^ ^ 

* Measured from point to point even, the distance appears to be over 
500 miles. Concerning Baba Khaki see H.S. ii. 224 ; for rapid riding t.a. 
Kostenko iii, cap. Stnds. 
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in Tishkint and was there entrusted with the ^ardianship of 
Khan Mlrza ( Wais) and given Dizak. He had started for Makka 
by way of Hind before I took Kabul (910AH. Oct. 1504AD.), but 
he went to God’s mercy on the road. He was a simple person, 
of few words and not clever. 

Khw^ja Husain Beg was another, a good-natured and simple 
person. It is said that, after the fashion of those days, he used 
to improvise very well at drinking parties.^ 

Shaikh Mazid Beg was another, my first guardian, excellent 
in rule and method. He must have served {khidmat qllghdn 
dilr) under Babur Mlrza (Shdhrukhi). There was no greater beg 
in ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza’s presence. He was a vicious person 
and kept catamites. 

‘Ali-mazid Quchln was- another he rebelled twice, once at 
AkhsI, once at Tashkint. He was disloyal, untrue to his salt, 
vicious and good-for-nothing. 

IjLasan (son ol) Yaq‘Gb was another, a small-minded, good- 
tempered, smart and active man. This verse is his : — 

“ Kcturn. O Huma. for without the parrot -clown of thy lip, 

'I he crow will absuredly soon carry off my bones." ^ 

Koi 14. He was brave, a good archer, played polo (chaughdn) well and 
leapt well at leap-frog.* He had the control of my Gate after 
‘Umar Shaikh Mirza's accident. He had not much sense, was 
narrow-minded and somewhat of a strife-stirrer. 

Qasim Beg Quchin, of the ancient army-begs of Andijan, was 
another. He had the control of my Gate after Hasan Yaq‘ub 
Beg. His life through, his authority and consequence waxed 
without decline. He was a brave man; once he gave sorUe 
AQzbcgs a good beating when he overtook them raiding near 
KSsan; his sword hewed away in ‘Umar Shaikh MirzS’s 

t qttshiiqlSrnl vakhshi aitura ikdv dur, Elph. MS. for quskuq, tuyuk. 
Qushuq IS allowed both by its root and by usage, to describe improvisations 
of combined dance and song. I understand from BAbur's tense, that his 
information was hearsay only. 

* ix. of the military class. C/. Vullcrs s.ii. and T.R. p. 301, 

* The Huma is a fabulous bird, overshadowing by vrhose wings brings 
good -fortune. The couplet appears to be addressed to some man, under the 
name Huma. from whom Hasan of Yaq’iib hoped for benefit. 

^ khdk-btla : the Sangldhh, (quoting this passage) gives khdk-p:l:k as the 
correct form of the word. 
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presence ; and in the fight at the Broad Ford (YasT-kljU circa 
go4AH.-July, 1499AD.) he hewed away with the rest. In the 
guerilla days he went to Khusrau Shah (907AH.) at the lime I 
was planning to go from the Macha hill-country^ to SI. Mahmud 
Khan, but he came back to me in 910AII. (1504AD )and I shewed 
him all my old favour and affection. When I attacked tlu’ 
Turkman Hazara raiders in Dara-i-khwush igiiAU.} he made 
better advance, spite of his age, than the younger men ; I gave 
him Bangash as a reward and later on, after returning to Kabul, 
made him Humayun s guardian. He went to God*s mercy i4^- 
about the time ZaiiiTn-dawar was taken (ciVl.i 92Sau,-I522ai).). 

He was a pious, God-fearing MusulmJn, an abstainer from 
doubtful aliments ; excellent in judgment and counsel, very 
facetious and, though he could neither read nor write (iimmiy), 
used to make entertaining jokes. 

Baba Beg*s Baba QulT (‘All) was another, a descendant of 
Shaikh ‘All Hciliddur,^ Tht*y made him my giianlian when 
Shaikh Mazid Beg died. He went over to SI. Ahmad Mir/a 
when the Mirza led his army against Andijan (8 (j9A1i.), and 
gave him Aura-tTpa. After Si. Mahmud Mirza’s death, he left 
Samarkand and was on his way to join me (900AH.) when SI. 

•All Mirza, issuing out of Aiira-tipa, fought, defeated and slew 
him. His management and equipment were excellent and he 
took good care of his men. He prayed not ; he kept no fasts ; 
he was like a heathen and he was a tyrant. 

‘All-dost Taghal^ was another, one of the Sagharichl titmdn- 
begs and a relation of my mother’s mother, Als§n-daulat Begim. 

I favoured him more than hu bad been favoured in ‘Umar 
Shaikh Mirza’s time. People said, “ Work will come from his 
hand.” But in the many years he was in my presence, no 
work to speak of"* came to sight. He must have served SI. is 
Abu-sa‘Id Mirza. He claimed to have power to bring on rain 
with the jade-stone. He was the Falconer (qnshckl), worthless 

* C/. f. 996. 

* One of TimGr's begs. . 

* i.e. uncle on the motlier’b side, of any clcgrtc. here a ijrantl mother s 
brother. The title appears to have been given for life to men related to the 
ruling House. Parallel with it are Madame Mere, Royal Uncle. Siilt.’in Wfilida 

* him disd bCilghdl, perhaps meaning. Nothing of service to me." 
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by nature and habit, a stingy, severe, strife-stirring persbn, false, 
self-pleasing, rough of tongue and cold-of-face. 

Wais Lagliarl^^ one of the Samarkand Tughchl people, was 
another. Latterly he was much in ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza’s con- 
hdence ; in the guerilla times he was with me. Though some- 
what factious, he was a man of good judgment and counsel. 

MIrGhiyas Taghai was another, a younger brother of ‘Ali-dost 
Taghai. No man amongst the leaders in SI. Abu-sa‘!d MirzS’s 
Gate was more to the front than he ; he had charge of the 
Mfrza’s square seal* and was much in his confidence latterly. 
He was a friend of Wais Ldghart. When Kasan had been given 
to SI. Mahmud Khan (8g9AH.-i494AD.), he was continuously in 
The Khan's service and was in high favour. He was alaughen 
a joker and fearless in vice. 

‘Ali-darwesh Khurdsdnl was another. He had served in the 
KhurSsan Cadet Corps, one of two special corps of serviceable 
young men formed by SI. Abu-sa‘!d Mirza when he first began 
Foi. IS/ to arrange the government of Khurasan and Samarkand, and, 
presumably, called by him the KhurasSn Corps and the Samar- 
kand Corps. 'All-darwcsh was a brave man ; he did well in my 
presence at the Gate of Bfshkaran.* He wrote the naskh ta^Kq 
hand clearly.^ His was the flatterer s tongue and . in his 
character avarice was supreme. 

Qambar-‘ali Mughid of the Equerries {akhtachl) was another. 
People called him The Skinner because his father, on first 
coming into the (FarghSLna) country, worked as a skinner. 
Qambar-'ali had been Yiinas Khan's waiter-bottle bearer,^ later 
on he became a beg. Till he was a made man, his conduct 
was excellent ; once arrived, he was slack. He was full of 
talk and of foolish talk, — a great talker is sure to be a foolish 
one, — his capacity was limited and his brain muddy. 

^ Wak the Thin. 

* C/. Chardin cd. Langlis v. 461 and ed. 1733 ad. v, 183. 

^ n.e. of Kftsftn. C/. f. 74. Hai MS., erroneously. Sunarkand. 

* An occasional doubt arises ia to whether a faurl of the text is Arabic 
and dispraises or Turk! and laudatory. Cf. Mems. p. 17 and Mims. i. 3. 

^ Elph. and Hai. MSS. aftdbachh water-bottle b^er on journeys : Kehr 
(p. 82) ewer-bearer; Ilminsky (p. 19) akhtachi, squire or groom. 

C^rcumstaaces support Yttnas was town-bred, his ewer-bearer 

wouM hardly be the rough Mughfll. Qaaibar-'ali. useful as an aftdbachl. 
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(/. Historical narrative.) 

At the ti...c ot umar Shaikh MirzSL's accident, I was in the 
Four Gardens \Phdr-bdgh^ of Andijan.^ The news reached 
Andijan on Tuesday, Ramzan 5 (Jum* 9th); I mounted at once, 
with my followers and retainers, intending to go into the fort 
but, on our getting near the Mirza's Gate, Shirim T^ghal - took 
hold of my bridle and moved off towards the Praying Placc.^ 

It had crossed his mind that if a great ruler like SI. Ahmad 
Mirza came in force, the Andijan begs would make over to him FoI. 16 
me and the country,^ but that if he took me to Auzkint and the 
foothills thereabouts, I, at any rate, should not be made over 
and could go to one of my mother’s (half-) brothers, SI. Mahmud 
Khan or SI. Ahmad Khan.^ When Khwaja Maulana-i-qazi^ 

\Author*s noie on Khwdja Afau/aRj-i-^aji.) He was the son of SI. 

Ahmad QZ/I. of the line of Burhanu'd-dir: 'All Qllich"^ ami throuj^h 
his mother, traced back to SI. Allik Mazt^ By hereditary ri^ht 


^ B&bur was Governor of AudijZn anu the month being June, would be 
living out-of-doors. C/. 1 , 1 . S. ii. 272 and Schuyler 11, 37. 

^ To the word Sherim applies Abu'l-ghZzrs explanation of Nuium and 
Il&jlm, namely, that they are abbreviations of Nur and 1,1 &ji Muhammad. 
It explains SultZnim also when used (f. 72) of SI. Muhammad KhZnika but of 
Sulfftnim as the name is common with B&bur, llaidar and Gui-badan, %x, as 
a woman's. Busbccq’s explanation is the better, namely, ttiat it means My 
SulfZn and is applied to a person of rank and means. _ This explain, other 
women's titles e,g. Khftnim, my KhZn and Akftm (Akim), My Lady. A 
third group of names formed like the last by enclitic 'm (my), may be called 
names of affection, e.g. Mhhim. My Moon, J&nim, My Life. (C/. Persian 
equivalents.) C/. Abu'l-ghAzi's Shajarat-i-Turki (Desmaisons p. 272) ; and 
Ogicr Ghiselin dc Busbccq’s Ltfe and Letters (Forster and Daniel 1, 38.) 

2 Namdt-gdh ; generally an open terrace, with a wall towards the Qibla and 
outside the town, whither on ft^tival days the people go out in crowds to 
pray. (Erskine.) 

* BigUtr (ntng) mini u wildyatni tdpshurghutdn dur ; a noticeably idiom- 
atic sentence. C/. f. tOb 1. 6 and 1. 7 for a repetition. 

* MahmOd was in T&shkint, Ahmad in KZshghZr or on the Aq-sQ. 

* The B.N. contains a considerable number of what are virtually foot- 
notes. They are sometimes, as here, entered in the middle of a sentence and 
confuse the narrative ; they arc introduced by Aim, a mere sign of parenthetical 
matter to follow, an d some certainly, known not to be B&bur's own. must have 
stood first on the margin of his text. It seems best to enter them as Author's 
notes. 

^ i.e. tha author of the Hidftyat. C/. f. 36 and note ; BlocUmann 
akbarl s.n. qulii note ; Bellew's Afghan Tribes p. 100. Khilich. 

* At. dead. gooe. The precision of Bftbur's words kkdnwdiMr and 
yMniiiq is Ulnstiatttl by the existence ir the days of Timfir. in Margl Infin. 
(BmliZaii'd-din's township) of a ruler named AlUk Khtn. apparently a 
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{yusunluq) his high family {khdnwddaldr) must have come to be the 
Refuge {marjV) and Pontiffs {Shaikhu'l-islaiu) of the (Fargh&na) 
country. 

and the begs in the fort heard of (the intended departure), they 
sent after us KhwSja Muhammad, the tailor,^ an old servant 
(bayrl) of my father and the foster-father of one of his daughters. 

Ki.i i6a dispelled our fears and, turning back from near the Praying 
Place, took me with him into the citadel (ark) where I dis- 
mounted. Khwaja Maulana-i-qa?! and the begs came to my 
presence there and after bringing their counsels to a head,- 
busied themselves in making good the towers and ramparts of 
the fort.® A few days later, Ifasan, son of Yaq'ub, and Qasiin 
QCichin, arrived, together with other begs who had been sent to 
reconnoitre in Marghinan and those parts.** They also, after 
waiting on me, set themselves with one heart and mind and with 
zeal and energy, to hold the fort. 

Meantime SI. Ahmad Mlrza took Aura-tlpa, Khujand and 
Marghinan, came on to Qaba,^ 4 yJghdch from Andijan and 
there made halt. At this crisis, Darwesh Gau, one of the 
Andijan notables, was put to death on account of his improper 
proposals; his punishment crushed the rest. 

Khwaja Qazi and Auzun (Long) Hasan,® (brother) of KhwSjo. 
Husain, were then sent to SI. Ahmad Mirza to say in effect 
that, as he himself would place one of his servants in the 
country and as I was myself both a servant and (as) a son, he 
would attain his end most readily and easily if he entiusted the 
service to me. He was a mild, weak man, of few words who, 
without his begs, decided no opinion or compact (ait»), action 

descend.'int of Satuq-bughra Khiln fb 3S4 ah. -994 ad.) so that in Khwflja 
QA/i wcif united two dynasties. (hhJuwutdular), one priestly, perhaps also 
regal, the other of bye-gone ruling Khans. Cf. D'Hrrbelot p. 433 , Yarknud 
Mission, lUdlew p. isi , Tarkirat-i SitUCin SCiitiq-bitgiird Khan Ghdzi Pddshuh 
and Tdnkh-i-ndsiri (Raverty 5 .h.) 

* darzi , II.S. khatytif. 

* blr ytrgJ {quyiib), lit. to one place. 

® i>. reconstructed the earthern defences. Cf, Von Schwr r* s.ii. loess. 

^ They had been sent, presumably, before ‘Umar Shaikh’s d *ath, toobserre 
SI. Ahmad M.’s advance. Cf. f. 6. 

^ The tiiiu -table ot the Andfjap Railway has a station, Kouwa (Qab&). 

< BAbur. always I think, calls this man Long llasan ; Khw&nd-amir styles 
him Klnyaja Ha-^an , he seems to be the brother of one of ‘Umar Shaikh’s 
•sthers -in-law. Khwaja Husain. 
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or move; they paid attention to our proposal, gave it a harsh 
answer and moved forward. 

But the Almighty God, who, of His perfect power and with- 
out mortal aid, has ever brought my affairs to their right issue, 
made such things happen here that they became disg\isled 
having advanced (i.e. from Qabaf, repented indeed that they 
had ever set out on this expedition and turn»:d ba'^k with 
nothing done. 

One of those things was this: Qaba has a stagnant, morass- 
like Water,* passable only by the bridge. As they were many, 
there was crowding on the bridge and numbers of horses and ^“ 1 - 17. 
camels were pushed off to perish in the water. This disaster 
recalling the one they had had three or four years earlier when 
they were badly beaten at the passage jf the Cliir, they gave 
way to fear. Another thing was that such a murrain broke 
out amongst their horses that, massed together, they began to 
die off in bands.^ Another was that they found in our soldiers 
and peasants a resolution and single-rnindedncss S'lch as would 
not let them flinch from making offering of their lives^ so long 
as there was breath and power in their bodies. Need being 
therefore, when one ylghdch from Andijan, they sent Darwesh 
Muhammad Tarkhan^ to us; Hasan of Yaq’ub went out from 
those in the fort ; the two had an interview near the Praying 
Place and a sort of peace was made. This done, SI. Ahmad 
Mlrzl^'s force retired. 

Meantime SI. MahmQd Khan had come along the north of 
the Khujand Water and la^d siege to Akhsi.^ In Akhsi was 

^ bdtqSq, This word is underlined in the Elph. MS 1 >y dil-dil and in the 
Hai. MS. by jam^jama. It is translated in the W.-i-B. by ah put htla, water 
lull of deceit ; it is our Slough of Despond. It may be reniarlit d that n« ither 
Zenker nor Steingass gives to dil-dtl or lam-jama the meaning of morass ; the 
A/tbaf-fidma does so. (H.B. is, 112.) 

^ tawlla fawUa Stldr ylghilib. aulu ktnshii. I understand the word yighilib 
to convey that the massing led to the spread of the murrian. 

* jdn tdrdtmdqldr t.e. as a gift to their over-lord. 

* Perhaps, BAbur's maternal great-uncle. It would suit the privileges 
bestowed on TarkhAns if their title meant Khan of the Gifts (Turk! tar, gift). 

In the Bdburndma. it excludes all others. Most of Alimad's begs were 
Ta^khAns. Arghuns and Chingiz KhAnids. some of them ancestors of later 
rulers in Tatta and Sind. Concerning the TarkhAns see T.R. p. 55 and note ; 

A.N. (H.B. s.w.) Elliot anti Dowson's History of India , 498. 

» C/. f . 6. 
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Jah 3 .nglr Mirza (aet. 9) and of begs, *AlI-darwesh Beg, Mlrza 
Qull Kffkrdddsh, Muh. Baqir Beg and Shaikh *Abdu’I-l£h, Lord 
of the Gate. Wais Ldghari and Mir Ghiyas Tagh&I had been 
there too, but being afraid of the (Akhsi) begs had gone off to 
KasSn, Wais LdgharVs district, where, he being Nfi^ir Mirza’s 
guardian, the Mlrza was.^ They went over to SI. Mahmud 
Foi. 17/^ Khan when he got near Akhsi ; Mir Ghiyas entered his service; 
Wais Ldghari took Nasir Mirza to SI. Ahmad Mirza, who 
entrusted him to Muh. Mazid Tarkhan’s charge. * The Khan, 
though he fought several times near Akhsi, could not effect any- 
thing because the Akhsi begs and braves made such splendid 
offering of their lives. Falling sick, being tired of fighting too, 
he returned to his own country {i.e. Tashkint). 

For some years, Aba-bikr Kdshghail DCighldt,^ bowing the 
head to none, had been supreme in Kashgar and Khutan. He 
now, moved like the rest by desire for my country, came to the 
neighbourhood of Aiizkint, built a fort and began to lay the 
land waste. Khwaja Qazi and several begs were appointed t6 
drive him out. When they came near, he saw himself no match 
for such a force, made the Khwaja his mediator and, by a 
hundred wiles and tricks, got himself safely free. 

Throughout these great events, ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza’s former 
begs and braves had held resolutely together and made daring 
offer of their lives. The Mirza’s mother, Shah Sultin Begim,^ 
and Jahangir MirzS and the f^aram household and the begs came 
from Akhsi to AndijSLn ; the customary mourning was fulfilled 
and food and victusds spread for the poor and destitute.* 

Foi. iF. In the- leisure these important matters, attention was 
given to the administration of the country and the ordering of 
the army. The Andijfin Government and control of my Gate 
were settled {mukarrar) for ^asan (son) oi Yaq’Ub ; AUsh was 
decided on (qardr) for Qlsim Quchlt^; Akhsi and MarghinSn 
assigned (ta'tn) to Aflzun IJasan and ^Ali-dost TaghSi. For the 
rest of ^Umar Shaikh Mirza’s begs and braves, to each accord- 

^ b^g dtdkd, lit. beg for father. 

> T.R. 5.fi. Ab&-bikr. 

> C/. f. 66 and note. 

« fagra u nuudkin, t.e. those who have food for one day and thoee who 
have none in hand. (Steingass.) 
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ing to his circumstances, were settled and assigned district 
{wildyat) or land (yiy) or office {mauja) or charge (jlrga) or 
stipend {wajh). 

W^hen SI. A^mad Mirza had gone two or three stages on his 
return-march, his health changed for the worse and high fever 
appeared. On his reaching the Aq Su near Aur§-tlpa, he bade 
farewell to this transitory world, in the mjddle of Shawwal of 
the date 899 (mid July 1494 ad.) being then 44 (lunar) years old. 

m, SL A hmad Mirzd\ birth and descent. 

He was born in 855 ah. (1451 ad.) the year in which his father 
took the throne (i,e, Samarkand). He was SI. AbQ-sa*id Mirza's 
eldest son ; his mother wa^ a daughter of Aurdu-bugha Tarkhin 
{Arghdn)^ the elder sister of Darwesh Muhammad Tarkhan, and 
the most honoured of the Mirza’s wives. 

' His appearance and habits. 

He was a tall, stout, brown-bearded and red-faced man. He 
had beard on his chin but none on his cheeks. He had very Foi. 18^. 
pleasing manners. As was the fashion in those days, he wound 
his turban in four folds and brought the end forward over his 
brows. 

o. His characteristics and manners. 

^le was a True Believer, pure in the Faith ; five times daily, 
without fail, he recited the Prayers, not omitting them even on 
drinking-days. He was a disciple of his Highness Khwaja 
^Ubaidu’l-lah {Alirdri), his instructor in religion and the 
strengthener of his Faith. He was very ceremonious, particu- 
larly when sitting with the Khwaja. People say he never drew 
one knee over the other' at any entertainment of the KhwSja. 

On one occasion contrary to his custom, he sat with his feet 
together. When he had risen, the Khwaja ordered the place 
he had sat in to be searched ; there they found, it may have been, 
a bone .2 He had read nothing whatever and was ignorant 

» For fashions of sitting, Tawdrihh-i-iiiz^ Na^at^nd^ B.M. (Jr. 3222. 

A\^mad would appear to have maintained the deferential attitude by kneeling 

and sitting back upon his heeb. , ^ ^ a,. _ * i. 

* Mr sfinAdA bir iMn dur. I undeistand that something defibng must have 

been there, perhaps a bone. 


3 
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('amf), and though town-bred, unmannered and homely. Of 
genius he had no share. He was just and as his Highness the 
Khwaja was there, accompanying him step by step,^ most of his 
affairs found lawful settlement. He was true and faithful to 
his vow and word ; nothing was ever seen to the contrary. He 
had courage, and though he never happened to get in his own 
hand to work, gave sign of it, they say, in some of his en- 
Foi. 19. counters. He drew a good bow, generally hitting the duck* 
both with his arrows (auq) and his forked-arrows (tlr-giz), and, 
as a rule, hit the gourd^ in riding across the lists (tnaiddn). 
Latterly, when he had grown stout, he used to take quail and 
pheasant with the goshawks,^ rarely failing. A sportsman he 
was, hawking mostly and hawking well; since Aulugh Beg 
Mirza, such a sporting pddshdh had not been seen. He was 
extremely decorous ; people say he used to hide his feet even in 
the privacy of his family and amongst his intimates. Oiie» 
settled down to drink, he would drink for 20 or 30 days at a 
stretch ; once risen, would not drink again for another 20 or 
30 days. He was a good drinker on non-drinking days he ate 
without conviviality (basif)* Avarice was dominant in his 
character. He was kindly, a man of few words whose will was 
in the hands of his begs. 

p. His battles. 

He fought four battles. The first was with Ni’mat Arghdn^ 
Shaikh Jamal ArghMs younger brother, at Aq§r-tQzI, near 
Zamin. This he won. The second was with ‘Umar Shaikh 
MIrz§ at Khwas; this also he won. The third affair was when 
he encountered SI. Mahmud Khan on the Chir, near Tashkint 
Fol. 19^. (895 AH.-1469 AD.). There was no real fighting, but some Mughul 
plunderers coming up, by ones and twos, in his rear and laying 
hands on his baggage, his great ariny, spite of its numbers, 

^ Khwijanhig ham dydghldri drddd %dl. 

^ ilbdsun, a kind of maUard {Abushqd), here perhaps a popinjay. C/. H.S. 
ii, 193 for Ahmad's skiU as an archer, and Pa3me-GaUwey's Cross-bow p. 225. 

^ qabdq. an archer's mark. Aba'I-ghazi (KasAn ed. p. 18 1 . 5) mentions a 
hen (tuquq) as a mark. C/. Payne-GaUwey Lc, p. 231. 

^ qirghtcha, astar palumbarius. (Shaw's Voc. ScuUy.) 

* Perhaps, not quarrelsome. 
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broke up without a blow struck, without an effort made, without 
a coming face to face, and its main body was drowned in the 
Chir.^ His fourth affair was with Jfaidar KukuldSsh (Mughul), 
near Yar-yllaq ; here he won. 


q. His country. 

Samarkand and Bukhara his father gave him ; TashkTnt and 
Sairam he took and held for a time but gave them to his 
younger brother, ‘Umar Shaikh Mlrza, after ‘Abdu’l-qadQs 
(DSghlaf) slew Shaikh Jamal {Arghwi)\ Khujand and Aura- 
tij>a were also for a time in his possession. 


r. His children. 

His two sons did not live beyond infancy. He had five 
daughters, four by Qataq Begim.* 

Rabi'a-sultan Bcgim, known as the Dark-eyed Begim, was 
his eldest. The Mirza himself made her go forth to SI. Mah- 
mQd Khan ;» she had one child, a nice little boy, called Baba 
Khan. The Auzbegs killed him and several others of age as 
unripe as his when they martyred (his father) The Khan, in 
Khujand, (914 AH.-1508 ad.). At that time she fell to Jani 
Beg Sultan 

Saliha-sultan (Saliqa) Begim was his second daughter; 
people' called her the Fair Begim. SI. Mahmud Mirza, after 
her Other’s death, took her for his eldest son, SI. Mas‘ud 
Mirza and made the wedding feast (900 ah.), ^ter on she 
fell to the Kashghari with Shah Begim and Mihr-nigar Khanim. 

‘Ayisha-sultan Begim was the third. When I was five and 
went to Samarkand, they set her aside for me ; in the perilla 
times* she came to Khujand and I took her (905 ah.) ; her one 
little daughter, born after the second taking of Samarkand, 


0.: 

ShaibSiii plufader the MughOls, is mandestly clerical. 
* condiment, ce qu*on ajoute au pain. 


3 C/. f . 6. 

^ q&zdqlSr : here, if Babur's, me^mg 
the Begim may have been some time m 
Samarlmnd. 


his conflicts with Taipbal. but as 
Khujand, the qdedqldr may be of 
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went in a few days to God’s mercy and she herself left me at 
the instigation of an older sister. 

Sultanim Begim was the fourth daughter; SL ‘Al! Mirza 
took h^r ; then TimQr Sultan {Auzbeg) took her and after him, 
Mahdl Sultan (Auzbeg). 

Ma^suma-sultan Begim was the youngest of SI. Ahmad 
MIrza’s daughters. Her mother, Habiba>sultan Begim, was of 
the Arghuns, a daughter of SI. ^usain Arghun's brother. I 
saw her when I went to Khurasan (gi2 AH.-1506 ad.), liked her, 
asked for her, had her brought to Kabul and took her (913 ah.- 
1507 AD.). She had one daughter and there and then, went to 
God’s mercy, through the pains of the birth. Her name was at 
once given to her child. 

5. His ladies and mistresses, 

Mihr-nigar Khanim was his first wife, set aside for him by 
his father, SI. Abu-sa'id Mirza. She was Yunas Khan’s eldest 
Foi. 2oh, daughter and my mother’s full -sister. 

Tarkhan Begim of the Tarkhans was another of his wives. 

Qataq Begim was another, the foster-sister of the Tarkhan 
Begim just mentioned. SI. A^mad Mirza took her par amourz 
{^dshiqldr blla) ; she was loved with passion and was very 
dominant. She drank wine. During the days of her ascendancy 
(tirtkltk)y he went to no other of his i^aram ; at last he took up a 
proper position (aulnurdV) and freed himself from his reproach.^ 

^ All the (Turk!) BShur-nama MSS. and tliose examined of the W.-i-B. by 
writing aUltuYdi (killed) where 1 suggest to read aulnuvH (devBnit comme il faut) 
state that A>>mad killed Qat&qi^ 1 hesitate to accept this (i) because the only 
evidence of the murder is one diacritical point, the removal of which lilts 
Ahmad'-s r^roach from him by his return to the accepted rules of a poly- 
gamous household ; (2) because no murder of Q&tfiq is chronicled by KhwAnd- 
apilr or other writers ; and (3) because it is incredible that a mild* weak man 
living in a family atmosphere such as Babur. Haidar and Gul-badan reproduce 
for us. should, while possessing facility for divorce. IdU the mother of four 
out of his five children. 

Rq^rieve must wait however until the word tWhllk is considered. This 
Ersldne and de C. have read, with consistency, to mean life-iime, but if- 
aulnurdl be read in place of aulturdl (killed), tirihllh may be read, especially 
in conjunction with Babur’s •dshtqllkldr, as meaning living power or ascsndanc^. 
Again, if read as from iirih, a small arrow and a consuming pain, ftriA/ia may 
represent Cupid ’s darts and wounds. Again it might be taken as from tirdnUlk, 
to hiuder. or forbid. 

Under these considerations, it is legitimate to reserve judgment on A^mad. 
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Khan-2ada Begfnii of the Tirmis Khans, was another. He 
had just taken her when I went, at five years old, to Samar- 
kand; her face was still veiled and, as is the TurkI custom, 
they told me to uncover it.^ 

Latif Begim was another, a daughter’s child of A^imad ^aji 
Beg Duldai (B arias). After the Mirza’s death, B^amza SI. took 
her and she had three sons by him. They with other sultans’ 
children, fell into my hands when I took Ili9ar (916 AH.-1510 ad.) 
after defeating Hamza Sulj^n and Timur Sultan. I set all free. 

Babiba-sultan Begim was another, a daughter of the brother 
of SI. Husain Arghun. 

U His amirs. 

Janl Beg Diilddi (Barlds) was a younger brother of SI. Malik 
Kashgharu SI. Abu-saTd Mirza gave him the Government of 
Samarkand and SI. Ahmad Mirza gave him the conttol of 
his own Gate.* He must have had singular habits and Fol. 21. 
manners many strange stories are told about him. One is 
this : — While he was Governor in Samarkand, an envoy came 
to him from the Auzbegs renowned, as it would seem, for his 
strength. An AQzbeg, is said to call a strong man a bull (bukuh) 

“Are you a bukuh?'* said Jani Beg to the envoy, “ If you are, 
come, let’s have a friendly wrestle together (kurdshaling)*' 
Whatever objections the envoy raised, he refused to accept. 

They, wrestled and Janl Beg gave the fall. He was a brave 
man. 

Ahmad BajI {Duldai BarlSs) was another, a son of SI. Malik 
Kashghari. SI. Abu-sa*id Mirza gave him the Government of 
Hir! (Harat) for a time but sent him when his uncle, Janl Beg 

^ It is customary amongst Turks for a bzide. even amongst her own family, 
to remain veiled for some time after marriage ; a child is then told to pluck 
off the veil and run away, this .tending, it is fancied, to the child's own success 
in marriage. (Erskine.) 

* Babur's anecdote about JSnl Beg well illustrates his caution as a narrator. 

He appears to tell it as one who knowing the point of a story, leads up to it. 

He does not affirm that janl Beg's habits were strange or that the envoy was 
an 'athlete but that both things must have been {ikdn dur) from what he 
had heard or to suit the point of the anecdote. Nor does he affirm as of his 
3 wn knowledge that Aflz^gs calls a strong man (his sor klshi) a bukuh (bull) 
but says it is so understood (dir imisA). 

» C/. f. 170. 
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died| to Samarkand with his uncle’s appointments. He was 
pleasant-natured and brave. Waia'i was his pen-name and he 
put together a diw&n in verse not bad. This couplet is his : 

I am drunk. Inspector, to-oay keep your hand off mCf 
Inspect me on the day you catch me sober." 

Mir ’All-sher Naws'i when he went from Hiri to Samarkand, 
was with Ahmad HajI Beg but he went back to Hiri when 
SI. Husain MirzS. (Bai-qara) became supreme (873 AH.-1460 ad.) 
and he there received exceeding favour, 

Pol. 2\b, Ahmad Haji Beg kept and rode excellent tlpuchaqs^ mostly 
of his own breeding. Brave he was but his power to com- 
mand did not match his courage ; he was careless and what 
was necessary in his affairs, his retainers and follow^ers put 
through. He fell into SI. ^Ali Mirza’s hands y^hen the Mirza 
defeated Bai-sunghar Mirza in Bukhara (901 ah.), and was then 
put .to a dishonourable death on the charge of the blood of 
Darwesh Muhammad Tarkhan.* 

Darwesh Muhammad Tarkhan (Arghun) was another, the 
son of Aurdu-bugha Tarkhan and full-brother of the mother of 
SI. Ahmad Mirza and SI. Mahmud Mirza.* Of all .begs in 
SI. Ahmad Mirza*s presence, he was the greatest and most 
honoured. He was an orthodox Believer, kindly and darwesh- 
like, and was a constant transcriber of the Qu'ran.^ He played 
chess often and well, thoroughly understood the science of 
fowling and flew his birds admirably. He died in the height of 
his greatness, with a bad name, during the troubles between 
SI. 'Ali Mirza and Bai-sunghar Mirza.* 

’Abdu’l-'ali Tarkhan was another, a near relation of Darwesh 
Muhammad Tarkhan, possessor also of his younger sister,* 
that is to say, Baqi Tarkhan’s mother. Though both bv the 
Mughal rule (turd) and by his rank, Darwesh Muhammad 

^ The points of a tlpuchiq are variously stated. If the root notion of the 
name be movement (ffp), Erskine’s observation, that these horses are taught 
special paces, is to the point. To the verb tlprUmdq dictionaries assign the 
meaning of movseieffl with agitation of mind, an explanation fully illustrated 
in the B.N. The verb describes iittingly the dainty, nervous action of some 
trained horses. Other meanings assigned to tupdchdq are roadster, round- 
bodied and swift. 

* C/. f. 376. > C/. f . 6h and note. ^ mashaf kiMat qWnr idl. 

* C/. f. 36 and II.S. ii. 271. * slnkMUl ham mundd Idl. 
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Tarkhan was the superior of 'Abdu’l-*all Tarkhftn, this Pharoah 
regarded him not at all. For some years he had the 
Government of Bukhara. His retainers were reckoned at Fol. aa. 
3»ooo and he kept them well and handsomely. His gifts 
(bakhshish)^ his visits of enquiry {purshlsh), his public audience 
(cliwdn), his work-shops (dast-gah), his open-table (shildn) and 
his assemblies (majlis) were all like a king's. He was a strict 
disciplinarian, a tyrannical, vicious, self-infatuated person. 
ShaibanI Khan, though not his retainer, was with him for a 
time ; most of the lesser (Shaiban) suljtans did themselves take 
service with him. This same ‘Abdu’l-*ali Tarkhan was the 
cause of ShaibanI Khan’s rise to such a height and of the down- 
fall of such ancient dynasties.^ 

Sayyid Yusuf, the Grey Wolfer* was another ; his grandfather 
will have come from the Mughul horde ; his father was favoured 
by Aulugh Beg Mirza (Shahrukhl). His judgment and counsel 
were excellent ; he had courage too. He played well on the 
guitar (qubuz). He was with me when I first went to K2Lbul ; I 
shewed him great favour and in truth he was worthy of favour. 

I left him in Kabul the first year the army rode out for Hin- 
dustan ; it that time he went to God’s mercy.* 

Darwesh Beg was another; he was of the line ot Alku-tlmur 
Beg,* a favourite of Timur Beg. He was a disciple of his 
Highness Khwaja ‘Ubaidu’l-lah {Abyorl), had knowledge of the 
sciepce of music, played several instruments and was naturally 
disposed to poetry. He was drowned in the Chfr at the time of 
SI. Ahmad Mlrza’s discomfiture. 

Muhammad Mazid Tarkhan was another, a younger full- 
brother of Darwesh Muh. Tarkhan. He was Governor in 
Turkistan for some vears till ShaibanI Khan took it from him. 

His judgment and counsel were excellent; he was an 
unscrupulous and vicious person. The second and third times 

» kh&na-w&daldr, viz, the Chaghata!, the Timarid in two Miran-shfthl 
branches, * All's and B&biir's and the BS. 7 -qar& in Har&t. 

* aughlSqchl i,e, player at kuk-hurd. Concerning the game, see Shaw's 
Vocabulary ; Schuyler i, 268 ; Kostenko iii, 82 ; Von Schwarz s.n. baiga. 

* Zfl'l-hijja 910 AH.-May 150$ ad. C/, f. 154. /This statement helps to 
define what B&bnr reckon^ his expeditions into HindfistSn. 

* Alkfi (Ay&gfl)-t!mQr Tarkhdn Arghun d. circa 793 AK.-1391 ad. He 
was a friend of Timtir. See Z.N. i, 525 etc. 
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I took Samarkand, he came to my presence and each time I 
shewed him very great favour. He died in the fight at Kul-i- 
malik (9x8 AH.-1512 ad.^. 

Baqi Tarkhan was another, the son of *Abdu’l-‘ali Tarkhan 
and SI. Ahmad Mirza’s aunt. When his father died, they gave 
him Bukhara. He grew in greatness under SI. *Ali Mirza, his 
retainers numbering 5 or 6,000. He was neither obedient nor 
very submissive to SI. 'Ali Mirza. He fought Shaib&nl Khan at 
DjabusI (905 AH.) and was crushed ; by the help of this defeat, 
Shaibani Khan went and took Bokhara. He was very fond of 
hawking ; they say he kept 700 birds. His manners and habits 
were not such as may be told he grew up with a Mirza’s 
state and splendour. Because his father had shewn favour 
to Shaibani Khan, he went to the Khan s presence, but that 
inhuman ingrate made him no sort of return in favour and kind- 
Fol. 23. ness. He left the world at Akhsi, in misery and wretchedness 

SI. Qusain was another. He was known as Qara- 

kuli because he had held the Qara-kul government for a time. 
His judgment and counsel were excellent ; he was long in my 
presence also. 

Quli Muhammad Bilghda^ was another, a qiichxn\ he must 
have been a brave man. 

*Abdu’l-karim Ishrit^ was another; he was an Aulghur, S). 
Ahmad Mirza’s Lord of the Gate, a brave and generous man. 

(m. Historical narrative resumed.) 

After SI. Ahmad Mirza’s death, his begs in agreement, sent a 
courier by the mountain-road to invite SI. Mahrniid Mirza.* 

Malik-i-Mulmmmad Mirza, the son of Minuchihr Mirza, SI. 

^ dnddq ihkldq u aHawdri yuq %d\ Kim dlsd hulghdi. The Shdh-ndma 
cap. xviii, describes him as a spoiled child and man of pleasure, caring only 
for eating, drinking and hunting. The Shaih&nl-ndma narrates his various 
affairs. 

^ cutlass, a parallel sobriquet to qxlich, svrord. If it be correct to 
translate by *' cutlass." the nickname may have prompted Babur's brief 
following comment, marddna Ikdn dur, i.e. Qul! Muh. must have been brave 
because known as the Cutlass. A common variant in MSS. from Bughdd is 
Baghdad ; Baghdad was first written in the Ilai. MS. but is corrected by the 
scribe to bughdd. 

* So pointed in the ^ai. MS. 1 surmise it a clan-name. 

* f . 0 . to offer him the succession. The mountain road taken from Afira-tipa 
would be by Ab-bnrdan, Sara-taq and the Kam RQd defile. 
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Abu-sa'id Mirza’s eldest brother, aspired for his own part to 
rule. Having drawn a few adventurers and desperadoes to 
himself, they dribbled away^ from (SI. Ahmad MIrza’s) camp 
and went to Samarkand. He was not able to effect anything, 
but he brought about his own death and that of several innocent 
persons of the ruling House. 

At once on hearing of his brother's death, SI. MahmQd Mlrza 
went off to Samarkand and there seated himself on the throne, 
without difficulty. Some of his doings soon disgusted and 
alienated high and low. soldier and peasant. The first of these 
was that he sent the above-named MaJik-i-Muhiammad to the 23^. 
Kuk-saral,^ although he was his father’s brother’s son and his 
own son-in-law.^ With him he sent others, four Mirzas in all. 

Two of these he set aside'; Malik-i-Muhammad and one other 
he martyred. Some of the four were not even of ruling rank 
and had not the smallest aspiration to rule; though Malik-i- 
Muhammad Mlrza was a little in fault, in the rest there was no 
blame whatever. A second thing was that though his methods 
and regulations were excellent, and though he was expert in 
revenue matters and in the art of administration, his nature 
inclined to tyranny and vice. Directly he reached Samarkand, 
he began to make new regulations and arrangements and to 
rate and tax on a new basis. Moreover the dependants of his 
(late) Highness Khwaja ‘Ubaid’Mah, under whose protection 
formerly many poor and destitute persons had lived free from 
the burden of dues and imposts, were now themselves treated 
with harshness and oppression. On what ground should hard- 
ship have touched them ? N evertheless oppressive exactions 
were made from them, indeed from the Khwaja’s very children. 

Yet another thing was that just as he was vicious and tyrannical, 
so were his begs, small and great, and his retainers and followers. 

The Hisaris and in particular the followers of Khusrau Shah 

^ ifiidi. The departure can hardly have been open because Ahmad's begs 
favoured Mahmud ; Malik-i -Muhammad's party would be likely to slip away 
in s^ll companies. 

* This well-known Green, Grey or Blue palace or halting-place was within 
the citadel of Samarkand. Cf. f . 37. It served as a prison from which return 
was not Expected. 

* Cf. f. 27. He married a full-sbter of B&I-sunghar. 
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engaged themselves unceasingly with wine and fornication. 
Once one of them enticed and took away a certain man's wife. 

Foi. 24. When her husband went to Khusrau Shah and asked for justice, 
he received for answer : She has been with you for several 
years ; let her be a few days with him." Another thing was 
that the young sons of the townsmen and shopkeepers, nay ! 
even of Turks and soldiers could not go out from their houses 
from fear of being taken for catamites. The Samarakandls, 
having passed 20 or 25 years under SI. Ahmad Mfrza in ease 
and tranquillity, most matters carried through lawfully and with 
justice by his Highness the Khwaja, were wounded and 
troubled in heart and soul, by this oppression and this vice. 
Low and high, the poor, the destitute, all opened the mouth to 
curse, all lifted the hand for redress. 

Beware the steaming up of inward wounds, 

For an inward wound at the last makes head ; 

Avoid while thou canst, distress to one heart, 
l^or a single sigh will convulse a world. 

By reason of his infamous violence and vice SI. Mahmud 
Mirza did not rule in Samarkand more than five or six 
months. 

^ Gulistan Part Story 27. For steaming up/’ see Tennyson’s Lotus- 
eaters Choric song, canto 8 (H.B.). 
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This year SI. Mahmud Mirza sent an envoy, named ‘ Abdu’l- 
qadus Beg,® to bring me a gift from the wedding he had 
made with splendid festivity for his eldest son, Mas^ud Mirz^L 
with (S§liha-suUan), the Fair Regim, the second daughter of 
his elder brother, SI. Ahmad Mirza. They had sent gold and 
silver almonds and pistachios. 

There must have been relationship between this envoy and 
llasan-i-yaq'ub, and on its account he will have been the man 
sent to make Hasan-i-yaq‘ub, by fair promises, look towards 
SI. Mahmud Mirza. llasan-i-yaq’ub returned him a smooth 
answer, made indeed as though won over to his side, and gave 
him leave to go. Five or six months later, his manners 
changed entirely ; he began to behave ill to those about me 
and to others, and he carried matters so far that he would 
have dismissed me in order to put Jahangir Mirza in my place 
Moreover his conversation with the whole body of begs and 
soldiers was not what should be ; every-onc came to know what 
was in his mind. Khwaja-i-QazI and (Sayyid) Qasim Quchln 
and 'Ali-dost Taghai met other well-wishers of mine in the 
presence of my grandmother, Alsan-daulat Begim and decided 
to give quietus to ^asan-i-yaq‘ub’s disloyalty by his deposition. 

Few amongst women will have been my grandmother's 
equals for judgment and counsel ; she was very wise and far- 
sighted and most affairs of mine were carried through under 
her advice. She and my mother were (living) in the Gate- 
house of the outer fort;® Hasan-i-yaq‘ub was in the citadel. 


1 Elph. MS. £. i 6 b \ First W.-i-B. I.O. 215 f. 19 ; Second W.-i-B. I.O. 217 

f. 156 ; Memoirs p. 27. . 

a He was a D^shldt, uncle by marriage of Haidar Mirza and now holdmg 
Khost for MabmCkl. T.R. s.n. for his claim on Afoan daulat's gratitjidc. 

a idsh qurgh&n d& chlqar dS. Here (as e.g. f. nob 1 . 9) the Second W.-i-B. 
translates iSsk as though it meant stone instead of outer. 
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When I went to the citadel, in pursuance of our decision, he had 
ridden out, presumably for hawking, and as soon as he had 
Fol. 25. our news, went off from where he was towards Samarkand* 
The begs and others in sympathy with him,^ were arrested; 
one was Muhammad Baqir I>cg; SI. Mahmud Dulddit SI. 
Muhammad DulddYs father, was another; there were several 
more; to some leave was given to go for Samarkand. The 
Andijan Government and control of my Gate were settled on 
(Sayyid) QasTm Qiicliin, 

A few days after Hasan-i-yaqTib reached Kand-i-badam on 
the Samarkand road, he went to near the Khuqan sub-division 
[aurchm) with ill-intent on Akhsl. Hearing of it, we sent 
several begs and braves to oppose him; they, as they went, 
detached a scouting party ahead; he, hearing this, moved 
against the detachment, surrounded it in its night-quarters" 
and poured flights of arrows (shiba) in on it. In the dark- 
ness of the night an arrow (auq), shot by one of his own men, 
hit him just [auq) in the vent [qdchdr) and before he could take 
vent {qdchdr),^ he became the captive of his own act. 

“ If you have done ill, keep not an easy mind. 

For retribution is Nature's law.*'* 

This year I began to abstain from all doubtful food, my 
obedience extended even to the knife, the spoon and the 
table-cloth ;® also the after-midnight Prayer (talMjjud) was 
Fol. 25/1. less neglected. 


adjectival use of task, atone, with the preposition {tdsh) din. The places 
contrasted here are the citadel [ark) and the walled-town (qurghdn). The 
chtqdr (exit) is the fortified Gate-house of the mud circumvaUation. Cf. f. 46 
for another example of chiqdr. 

^ Elph. Ilai. Kehr's MSS., aning htla bar klshi hdr begldml tuturiUdl. This 
idiom recurs on f. 766 1 . 8. A palimpsest entry in the Elph. MS. produces the 
statement that when Hasan his begs returned to Andijan. 

^ Qai. MS. awi munhust, underlined by sdgh-i-gdu, cows' thatched house, 
[r. munkuz, lit. horn, means also cattle.] Elph. MS., am miinhush, under- 
lined by dar fd't khwdb alfakhta. sleeping place. [T. munhUsh, retired.] 

^ The first qdchdr of this pun has been explained as gurez-gdh, skarm^gdh, 
hinder parts, fuite and verthbre infirieur. The H.S. (ii, 273 1 . 3 fr. ft.) says the 
wound was in a vital (maqaUal) part. 

* From Nij^ami’s Khuzrau u Shivtn, Lahore lith. ed. p. 137 1 . 8. It is quoted 

also in the A.N. Bib. Ind. ed. ii, 207 (H.B. ii, 321). (H.B.). 

* See Hughes Dictionary of Isldm s.nn. Eating and Food. 
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{a. Death of SL Mflhmud Mlrzd.) 

In the month of the latter Rabp (January 1495 ad.), SL Malji- 
mud MirzSL was confronted by violent illness and in dix days, 
passed from the world. He was 43. (lunar) years old. 

b. His birth and lineage. 

He was born in 857 ah. (1453 ad.), was SL Abu-sa‘id 
Mirza’s third son and the full-brother of SI. Ahmad Mirza.^ 

His appearance and characteristics. 

He was a short, stout, sparse-bearded and somewhat ill- 
shaped person. His manners and his qualities were good, his 
rules and methods of business excellent ; he was well-versed in 
accounts, not a dinar or a dirham^ of revenue was spent without 
his knowledge. The pay of his servants was never disallowed. 

His assemblies, his gifts, his open table, were all good. Every- 
thing of his was orderly and well-arranged no soldier or 
peasant could deviate in the slightest from any plan of his. 
Formerly he must have been hard set (qdtirdr) on hawking but 
latterly he very frequently hunted driven game.* He carried 
violence and vice to frantic excess, was a constant wine-bibber 
and kept many catamites. If anywhere in his territory, there 
was a handsome boy, he used, bj- whatever means, to have him 
brought for a catamite ; cf his begs* sons and of his sons' begs’ 
sons he made catamites ; and laid command for this service on Pul. 26 . 
his very foster brothers and on their own brothers. So 
common in his day was that vile practice, that no person was 
without his catamite; to keep one was thought a merit, not to 
keep one, a defect. Through his infamous violence and vice, 
his sons died in the day of their strength (tamdm juwdn). 

^ Cf. i. 6b and note. If *Umar Shaikh were Mahmud's full-brother, his 
name might well appear here. 

* i.e. ** Not a farthing., not a half-penny." 

* Here the Mems. enters a statement, not found in the 'I'urki text, that 
Ma^^mhd's dress was elegant and fashionable. 

^ n:h:l:m. My husband has cleared up a mistake (Mems. p. 28 and Mims. 
i, 54) of supposing this to be the name of an animal. It is explained in tlie 
A.N. (i, 255 . H.B. i. 495) as a Badakhshi equivalent of tasqawal ; iasqdwal 
var. tdshqSwal, is explained by the Farhang-i-a^fart, a 1 urki-Persian Did. 
seen in the M 11 II& Firos Library of Bombay, to mean rSh band kunanda, the 
stopping of the road. Cf. J.R.A.S. 1900 p. i37* 
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He had a taste for poetry and put a dlwdn^ together but his 
verse is flat and insipid, — not to compose is better than to 
compose verse such as his. He was not firm in the Faith and 
held his Highness Khwaja 'Ubaidu’Mah (Airdrt) in slight 
esteem. He had no heart (yumk) and was somewhat scant in 
modesty,— several of his impudent buffoons used to do their 
filthy and abominable acts in his full Court, in all men’s sight. 
He spoke badly, there was no understanding him at first. 

d. 11 is battles. 

He fought two battles, both with SI. Husain Mirra {Bdl- 
qard). The first was in Astarabad; here he was defeated. 
The second was at Chikman (Saraij,® near Andikhud; here 
also^ he was defeated. He went twice to Kafiristan, on the 
Fol. 26 A. south of Badakhshan, and made Holy War; for this reason 
they wrote him SI. Mahmud Ghdzt in the headings of his 
public papers. 

e. His countries. 

SI. Abu-sa*id Mirra gave him Astarabad.® After the ‘Iraq 
disaster (i.r., his father’s death,) he went into Khurasan. At 
that time, Qambar-‘ali Beg, the governor of IJisar, by SI. Abu* 
sa'id Mirra's orders, had mobilized the Hindustln^ army and 
was following him into *Ir§q ; he joined SI. Mahmud MirzA in 
KhurAsan but the KhurAsAnis, hearing of SI. Husain MirzA's 
approach, rose suddenly and drove them out of the country. 
On this SI. Mahmud MirzA w'ent to his elder brother, SI. 
Abmad MIrzA in Samarkand. A few months later Sayyid 
Badr and Khusrau ShAh and some braves under Ahmad 

i ut. a collection of poems in the alphabetical order ol the various end 
rhymes." (Steingass.) 

3 At this battle Paulat-sh&h was present. C/. Browne’s D.S. for Astar&b&d 
p. $23 and for AndikhOd p. 532. For this and all other references to D.S. 
and H.S, 1 am indebted to my husband. 

3 The following dates will help out B&bur's brief narrative. Ma^mild 
mt. 7, was given Astar&bAd in 864 ah. (i459>6o ad.) ; it was lost to Ilusain at 
Jauz^wildyat and Mabmfld went into KhurSsftn in 865 ah. ; he was restored 

his father in 866 ah. ; on his father’s death (873 ah.- 14^ ad.) he fled to 
Harit, thence to Samarkand and from there was taken to Ili^r mt. 16. Cf. 
D’Herbilot r.ti.'Abfl-sa'ad ; II .5. i, 209 ; Browne’s D.S. p. 522. 

^ Presumably the ” Hinddst&n the Less *’ of Clavijo (Markham p. 3 and 
p. 113), approx. Qaipbar — *aU*$ districts. Clavijo includes Tirmi^ under the- 
name. 
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Mushtdq^ took him and fled to Qambar-*ali in Wisir. From 
that time forth, SI. Mahmud Mirza possessed the countries 
lying south of Quhqa (Quhlugha) and the Kohtin Range as far 
as the Hindu-kush Mountains, such as Tiriniz, Chaghaniin, 
llisir, Khutlan, Qunduz and Badakhshan. He also held 
Si. A^mad Mfrzl's lands, after his brother’s death. 

/. His children. 

He had five sons and eleven daughters. 

SI. Mas'ud Mirz§ was his eldest son ; his mother was Khan- ^7 
z^a Begim, a daughter of the Great Mir of Tirmiz. B5i- 
sunghar Mirza was another; his mother was Pasha (or Pashai 
Begim. SI. 'All Mirza was another ; his mother was an 
Auzbeg, a concubine called Zuhra Bcgi Agha. SI. Husain 
Mirzi. was another; his mother was Khan-z^a Begim, a 
grand-daughter of the Great Mir of TIrmiz; he went to God’s 
mercy in his father’s life-time, at the age of 13. SI- Wais 
MirzS (MirzS KhSn) was another ; his mother, Sult§n-nig§r 
Khanim was a daughter of Yunas Khan and was a younger 
(half-) sister of my mother. The affairs of these four Mirzas 
will be written of in this history under the years of their 
occurrence. 

Of SI. Mahmud MlrzSl’s daughters, three were by the same 
mother as B§i-sunghar Mirza. One of these, B2LI-sunghar 
Mirzi’s senior, SI. Mahmud MIrz2L made to go out to Malik-i- 
mu^ammad MirzS, the son of his paternal uncle, Minuchihr 
Mirz£.* 

«»«••• 

Five other daughteia were by Khin-zSlda Begim, the grand- 
daughter of the Great Mir of Tirmiz. The oldest of these, 

^ Perhaps a Sufi term.— longing for the absent friend. For particulars 
about this man see ll.S. ii. 235 and Browne's D.S. p. 533. 

* Here in the Hai. MS. is one of sevdial blank spaces, waiting for information 
presumably not known to Bftbur when writing. The sp^e will have been in 
the amhetype of the llai. MS. and it makes for the opinion that the Hat MS. 
is a direct ^py of BAbnr's own. This space is not left in the Elph. MS. but 
that MS. is' known from its scribe’s note (f. 198) down to f. 198 (Hat MS. 
f. 3436) to have been copied from " other writings " and only subsequent to 
its f. 198 from B&bur’s own. C/. JRAS 1906 p. M and 1907 p. 143. 
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(Kh&n-2Sda Beg!m)^ was given, after her father’s death, to Abi- 
Foi. tyS. bikr {Dughldt) Kdshghari. The second was B^a Be^m. When 
SI. }:Iusain MIrzS. besieged Hisir (90X ah.), he took her for 
l.faidar Mlrzi, his son by Piyan^ Begim, SI. Abu-sa’Id Mirz£’s 
daughter, and having done so, rose from before the place.^ 
The third daughter was Aq (Fair) Begim; the fourth* — ,was 
betrothed to JahSngir MlrzS {aei. 5, circa 895 AH.) at the time 
his father, ‘Umar Shaikh MirzS sent him to help SI. Mafrmud 
MirzS with the AndijSn army, against SI. l^fusain MirzS, then 
attacking Qunduz.* In 910 ah. (1504 ad.) when BSql ChaghSn- 
idni* waited on me on the bank of the Amu (Oxus), these 
(last-named two) Begims were with thmr mothers in TIrmiz 
and joined me then with BSql's frmily. When we reached 

Kahmard, JahSngir MirzS took Begim: one little 

daughter was born; she now* is in the BadakhshSn country 
with her grandmother. The fifth daughter was Zainab-sultSn 
Begim ; under my mother’s insistence, I took her at the time 
of the capture of KSbul (910 AH.-Oct. 1504 ad.). She did not 
become very congenial ; two or three years later, she left the 
world, through small-pox. Another daughter was Makhdum-; 
sultSn Bei^m, SI. ‘All MIrzS’s full-sister; she is now in the 
BadakhshSn country. -Two others of his daughters, Rajab- 
sultSn and Muhibb-sultan, were bv mistresses (ghSnchacht). 

g. His ladies (khw&tinlar) and concubines (sararti. 

His chief wife, Khan-zSda Begim, was a daughter of the 
Foi. aS. Great Mir of llrm^ ; he had great affection for her and mast 
have mourned her bitterly ; she was the mother of SI. Mas’ud 
MirzS. Later on, he took her brother’s daughter, also called 
KhSn-zSxla Begim, a grand-daughter of the Great Mir of Tirm^ 

^ The T.R. (p. 330) supplies this name. 

’ C/. f . 356. This was a betrothal only, the marriage being made in 903 ax. 
C/. II .S. ii, 360 and Gnl-badan's H.N. i, 24b, 

* Kehr's MS. supplies Ai (Moon) as her name but it has no authority. 
The Elph. MS. has what may be Id ndm, no name, on its margin and over 
idfdtdHcM (4th.) its usual sign of what is problematicaL 
^ Ss# H.S. ii. 250. Here PIr 4 ’Mu|yammad was dlbwned. 

C/.f. 29. 

B Chaghftnttn is marked in Eisldne's (Mems.) map as somewhere about the 
head of (Fr. map 1904) the Ilyak Water, a tributary of the K&fir-nighftn. 

^ t.#. when Bftbur was writing in HinddstAn. 
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She became the mother of five of his daughters and one of his 
sons. Pasha (or Pasha) Begim was another wife, a daughter of 
‘Ali-shukr Beg, a Turkman Beg of the Black Sheep Bahirlu 
AirnSq.^ She had been the wife of Jahan-shah (Bardnt) of the 
Black Sheep Turkmans. After Auicun (Long) Hasan Beg of 
the White Sheep had taken Azar-baijan and Trlq from the 
sons of this Jahan-shah MlrzS (872 AH.-1467 ad.), *Al!*shukr 
Beg’s sons went with four or five thousand heads-of-houses 
of the Black Sheep Turkmans to serve SI. Abu-sa'Id Mirza and 
after the Mirza’s defeat (873 ah. by Auzun Hasan), came down 
to these countries and took service with SJ. Mahmud Mlrz5. 
This happened after SI. Mahmud Mirza came to l.Iisar from 
Samarkand, and then it was he took Pasha Begim. She 
became the mother of one of his sons and three of his daughters. 
Sult&n-nigax Khanim was another of his ladies; her descent 
has* been mentioned already in the account of the (Chaghat^T) 
Kh3,ns. 

He had many concubines and mistresses. His most honoured 
concubine {mu'aiabar ghuma) was Zuhra Begi Agh5 ; she was 
taken in his father's life-time and became the mother of one son 
and one daughter. He had many mistresses and, as has been 
said, two of his daughters were by two of them. 

/i. His amirs, 

Khusrau Shah was of the TurkistSLni QIpchiqs. He had 
been in the intimate service of the Tarkhftn begs, indeed had 
been a catamite. I.ater on he became a retainer of Mazidl3eg 
(Tarkh&n) Arghun who favoured him in all things. He was 
favoured by SI. M ihmud Mirz5 on account of services done by 
him when, after the ^Iraq disaster, he joined the Mirz2L on his 
way to Khur£s&n. He waxed very great in his latter days; 
his retainers, under SI. Mahmud Mirz&, were a clear five or six 
thousand. Not only Badakhshftn but the whole country from 
the Amu to the Hindu-kush Mountains depended on him and 
he devoured its whole revenue (darobast yir idl). His open table 
was good, so too his open hand ; though he was a rough getter,* 

* For his family see i. 555 note to Yftr-'ali BdUU, 

* bS, wufud turhlUk muhkam paidd kunanda idL 


4 
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what he got, he spent liberally. He waxed exceeding great 
after § 1 . Mahmud MirziL's death, in whose sons’ time his re- 
tainers approached 20,000. Although he prayed and abstained 
from forbidden aliments, yet was he black-souled and vicious, 
dunder-headed and senseless, disloyal and a traitor to his salt. 
For the sake of this fleeting, five-daya world,^he blinded one of 
his benefactor’s sons and murdered another. A sinner, before 
God, reprobate to His creatures, he has earned curse and 
execration till the very verge of Resurrection. For this world’s 
sake he. did his evil deeds and yec, with lands so broad and 
with such hosts of armed retainers, be had not pluck to 
stand up to a hen. An account of him will come into this 
history. 

Pir-i-muhammad Ailchi-hugha^ Quchin was another. In 
HaiirSspi’s fight ^ he got in on challenge with his fists in SI. 
Abu-sa'id MIrzfi’s presence at the Gate of Balkh. He was a 
brave man, continuously serving the Mirzt (Mahmuc^) and 
guiding him by his counsel. Out of rivalry to Khusrau' Shah, 
he made a night-attack when the Mirza was besieging Qunduz, 
on SI. i^usain Mirza, with few men, without arming^ and 
without plan ; he could do nothing ; what was there he could 
do against such and so large a force ? He was pursued, threw 
himself into the river and was drowned. 

Ayub {Begchik Mughul)^ was another. He had served in SI. 
Abu'sa^id Mirzi’s KhurSsSn Cadet Corps, a brave mai^, B§i- 
sunghar Mirz&’s guardian. He was choice in dress and food ; 

1 Hoebudk’s Oriental Proverbs (p. 232) explains the five of this phrase 
where seven might be expected, by saying that of this Seven days' world (qy. 
days of Creation) one is for birth, another for death, and that thus five only 
are left for man's brief life. 

^ The cognomen Atlchl-bughd, taken with the bearer’s recorded strength of 
fist, may mean Strong man of Ailch! (the capital of Khutan). One of ThnAr’s 
commanders bore the name. C/. f. 21& for bikghu as athlete. 

^ Hazftrflspi seems to be Mir Pir Darwesh Hazftraspi. With his brother. 
Mir 'All. he had charge of Balkh. See RauMotu^^fofd B.M. Add . 2 3 506. f . 2426 ; 
Browne's D.S. p. 432. It may be right to understand a hand-to-hand fight 
between Hazftraspi and Ailchi-bfighft. The afiair was in 857 ah. (1453 ad.). 

^ ydrdq sii, perhaps trusting to fisticuff, perhaps without mail. Bllbur's 
summary has confused the facts. Mu(^. AOchi-bAghft was sent by SI. MaVmtld 
Mlrzft from IJisftr with i.ooo men and did not issue out of Qfindfiz. ii. 

251.) His death occurred not before 895 ah. 

B See T.R. s.wfi. Mir Ayfib and Ayfib. 
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a jester and talkativep nicknamed Impudence, perhaps because 
the MirzSL called him so. 

Wall was another, the younger, full-brother of Khusrau Shah. 
He kept his retainers well. He it was brought about the 
blinding of SI. Mas'ud Mirzi and the murder of Bai-sunghar 
Mirza. He had an ill-word for every-one and was an evil- 
tongued, foul-mouthed, self-pleasing and dull-witted mannikin. 
He approved of no-one but himself. When I went from the 
Qunduz country to near Dushi (910 ah.- 1503 ad.), separated 
Khusrau Shah from his following and dismissed him, this 
person Wall) had come to Andar-ab and Sir-ab, also in 
fear of the Auzbegs. The Almaqs of those parts beat and 
robbed him' then, having let ’me know, came on to Kabul. 
Wall went to Shaibani Khan who had his head struck off in 
the town of Samarkand. 

Shaikh *Abdu'l-l§,h Barlds^ was another; he had to wife one 
of the daughters of Shah Sultan Muhammad {Badakhsht) i.e., 
the maternal aunt of Ab£-bikr Mirz£ {Mirdn-shdhl) and of SI. 
Mahmud KhS.n. He wore his tunic narrow and pur shaqq^ ; he 
was a kindly well-bred man. 

Mahmud Barlds of the Barlases of Nund 3 ,k (Badakhshin) 
was another. He had been a beg also of SI. Abu-sa'id Mirza 
and had surrendered Karmen to him when the MirzS, took the 
^IrSq countries. When AbSL-bikr MirzS (Mirdn-shdht) came 
against ^i^ir with Mazid Beg, Tarkhan and the Black Sheep 
Turkmans, and SI. Mahmud MlrzSL went off to his elder brother, 
SI. Ahmad MirzA in Samarkand, Mahmud Barlds did not 
surrender Hi^Sr but held out manfully.^ He was a poet and 
put a diwan together. 

(t. Historical narrative resumed). 

When SL Mahmud Mirzft died, Khusrau ShSh kept the 
event concealed and laid a long hand on the treasure. But 

^ This paaaage is mane more clear Oy 1. 1 200 and f. 1255. 

* He is menSioned in 'AU-sher NawdTs MaiSlis~i-nmfd*is ; see B.M. Add. 

7875. 278 and Rieu's Turkish Catalogue. 

^ ? fuU of sputa or fuU handsome. 

* This nguiy have ocenrred after Abfl-sa'id Mint’s death whose son Abt*bikr 
was. C/. i. 2$. If so, over-brevity has obseured the statement. 


Fol. 29^. 


Fol. 30. 
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how could such news be hidden ? It spread through the town 
at once. That was a festive day fqr the Samarkand families ; 
soldier and peasant, they uprose in tumult against Khusrau 
ShiLh. A^mad Haji Beg and the Tarkh^nl begs put the rising 
.down and turned Khusrau Sh^h out of the town with an escort 
for 

As SI. Mahmud Mlrza himself after giving Ilisar' to SI. 
Mas'ud Mlrza and Bukhara to Bai-sunghar Mirza, had dis* 
missed both to their governments, neither was present when he 
died. The Hisar and Samarkand begs, after turning Khusrau 
Shah out, agreed to send for Bal-sunghar Mirza from Bukhara, 
brought him to Samarkand and seated him on the throne. 
When he thus became supreme {pdd^hah)^ he was i8 (lunar) 
years old. 

At this crisis, SI. Mahmud Khan {Chaghatdl), acting on the 
Foi. 30^. word of Junaid B arias and of some of the notables of 
Samarkand, led his army out to neaY Kan-b^ with desire to 
take that town. Bai-sunghar Mirza, on his side, marched out 
^ in force. They fought near Kan-bal. Ilaidar Kukulddsh^ the 
main pillar of the Mughul army, led the Mughul van. He and 
all his men dismounted and were pouring in flights of arrows 
(shlba) when a large body of the mailed braves of Hisar and 
Samarkand made an impetuous charge and straightway laid 
them under their horses' feet. Their leader taken, the Mughul 
army was put to rout without more fighting. Masses {qdlln) of 
Mughuls were wiped out; so many were beheaded in Bai- 
sunghar Mirza’s presenc^. that his tent was three times shifted 
because of the number of the dead. 

At this same crisis, Ibrahim Sdrii entered the tort of Asfara, 
there read Bai-sunghar Mirza's name in the Khuffia and took 
up a position of hostility to me. 

{Author's note,) Ibrfthixn Sdrii is of the Mihglfgh people he had 
served my father in various 'wa3rs from his childhood but latM oo had 
been dismissed for some fault. 

Foi. 31. The army rode out to crush this rebellion in the month of 
Sha'han (May) and by the end of it, had dismounted round 

^ min^llgh aildin uur, perhaps of those whose hereditary Command was a. 
Thousand, the head of a Ming (Pers. Hazan), of the tenth of a tumdn. 
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Asfara. Our braves in the wantonness of enterprise, on the very 
day of arrival, took the new walP that was in building outside 
the fort. That day Sayyid QSsim, Lord of my Gate, out* 
striptped the rest and got in with his sword ; SI. Ahmad Tainhal 
and Muha.minad-dost ^aghSi got theirs in also but Sayyid 
QSsim won the Champion’s Portion. He took it in Sh2hrukh> 
i}ra when I went to see my mother’s brother, SI. Mahmud 
Khan. 


{Author* s note,) The Championship Portion^ is an ancient usage of 
the MughQl horde. Whoever outdistanced his tribe smd got in with 
his own sword, took the portion at every feast and entertainment. 

My guardian, KhudSI-blrdi Beg died in that first day's fight- 
ing, struck by a cross-bow arrow. As the assault was made 
without armour, several bare braves (ylkit ytldngY perished and 
many were wounded. One of Ibrahim Sdru's cross-bowmen 
was an excellent shot; his equal had never been seen; he it 
was hit most of those wounded. When Asfara had been 
taken, he entered my service. 

As the siege drew on, orders were given to construct 
strikes^ in two or three places, to run mines and to make every Poi. 31^. 
effort to prepare appliances for taking the fort. The siege 
lasted 40 days; at last Ibrahim Sdrii had no resource but, 
through the mediation of Khwaja Moul£na-i-q£zI, to elect to 
serve^me. In the month of ShawwSLl (June 1495 ad.) he came 
out, with his sword and quiver banging from his neck, waited 
on me and surrendered the fort.* 

Khujand for a considerable time had been dependent on 
'Umar Shaikh Mlrz^'s Court (diwdn) but of late bad looked 
towards SI. A^imad Mirza on account of the disturbance in 
the Fargh&na government during the interregnum.® As the 

‘ qurghdn-nlng tdshldd yingi idm qupMb sdld dur. I understand, that 
what was taken was a new circumvallation in whole or in part. Such doable 
walls are on record. C/. Appendix A. 

* bahddurluq auliish, an actual portion of foo* 

* ».s. either unmailcd or actually naked. 

^ The old 'English noun strike expresses the pnrpose of the sar~hoh. It is 
** an instrument for scraping ofi what rises above the top " (Webster, whose 
example is grain in a measure). The sar-kdb is an erection of earth or wood, 
as hi^ as the attacked walls, and it enabled besi^ers to strike ofi heads 
appearing above the ramparts. 

* M. the dislocation due to 'Umar Shaikh’s death. 
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opportunity offered, a move against it also was now made. 
Mir MughuPs father, ^Abdu'l-wahh&b ShaghdwdP’ was in it; he 
surrendered without making any difficulty at once on our 
arrival. 

Just then SL Mahmud KhSln was in Sh^hrukhiya. It has 
been said already that when SI. Ahmad MirzS came into 
AndijSn (899 ah.), he also catne and that he laid siege to Akhsi. 
It occurred to me that if since I was so close, I went and 
waited on him, he being, as it were, my father and my elder 
brother, and if bj^e-gone resentments were laid aside, it would 
be good hearing and seeing for far and near. So said. I 
went. 

I waited on The Kh&n in the garden Ilaidar Kukulddsh had 
made outside Sh^hrukhiya. He was seated in a large four- 
Foi. 32. doored tent set up in the middle of it. Having entered the 
tent, I knelt three times,* he for his part, rising to do me 
honour. We looked one another in the eyes;® and he re- 
turned to his seat. After I had kneeled, he called me to his 
side and shewed me much affection and friendliness. Two 
or three days later, I set off for Akhsi and Andijan by the 
Klndirlik Pass.^ At Akhsi I made the circuit of my Father’s 

1 C/. I. 13. The II.S. (ii, 274) places his son, Mir MughOl, in charge, but 
otherwise agrees with the B.N. 

^ C/. Clavijo, Markham p. 132. Sir Charles Grandison bent the knee on 
occasions but illustrated MSS. e.g. the B.M. Tawdythh-i-guzida Nafr€U‘ndma 
show that Babur would kneel down on both knees. Cf. f. 1236 for the fatigue 
of the genuflection. 

^ I have translated hurushub thus because it appears to me that here and 
in other places, stress is laid by B&bur upon the mutual gaze as an episode of 
a ceremonious interview. The verb kurushmak is often rendered by the 
Persian translators as darydftan and by the L. and E. Memoirs as to embrace. 
1 have not found in the B.N. warrant for translating it as to embrace; 
qHchushmdlq is B&bur's word for this (f. 103). Darydftan, taken as to grasp or 
see with the mind, to understand, well expresses mutual gaze and ite sequel 
of mutual understanding. Sometimes of course, kurusk, the interview Vioes 
not imply hurdshy the silent looking in the eyes with mutual understanding ; 
it simply means se voyer e.g. f. 17. The point is thus dwelt upon because the 
frequent mention of an embrace gives a different impression of manners from 
that made by interview or words expressing mutual gaze. 

k ddbdn. This word R6clus (vi, 171) quoting from Fedschenko, explains 
as a difficult rocky defile ; art, a^n, as a dangerous gap at a high elevation ; 
bel, as an easy low pass ; and kdtal, as a broad opening between low hills . 
The explanation of kutal does not hold good for Kbur's application of the 
word (f. 8ib) to the Saxa>tAq. 
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tomb. I left at the hour of the Friday Prayer («.«., about mid* 
day) and reached Andijin, by the Band*i*sSUlr Road between 
the Evening and Bedtime Prayers. This road i.e, the Band-i- 
silar, people call a nine ytghach road.^ 

One of the tribes of the wilds of AndijSn is the JIgr&k* a 
numerous people of five or six thousand households, dwdling 
in the mountains between Kishghar and Farghina. They have 
many horses and sheep and also numbers of y§.ks {giUds), these 
hill-people keeping y£ks instead of common cattle. As their 
mountains are border-fastnesses, they have a fashion of not 
paying tribute. An army was now sent against them under 
(Sayyid) Qasiin Beg in order that out of the tribute taken from 
them something might reach the soldiers. He took about 
20,000 of their sheep and between looo and 1500 of their 
' horses and shared all out to the men. 

'After its return from the JigrSk, the army set out for Auri- I’ot. 34. 
tipa Formerly this was held by ‘Umar Shaikh MirzS but it 
had gone out of hand in the year of his death and SI. ‘All 
Mirza was now in it on behalf of his elder brother, BSI- 
sunghar MirzS. When SI. ‘.Ali MirzS heard of our coming, he 
went off himself to the Macha hill-country, leaving his guardian, 

Shaikh Zu’n-nun Arghiin behind. From half-way between 
Khujand and AurS-tipS, Khalifa’ was sent as envoy to Shaikh 
Zu‘n-i^un but that senseless mannikin, instead of giving him a 
plain answer, laid hands on him and ordered him to death. 

For Khalifa to die cannot have b'^n the Divine will ; he 
escaped and came to me two or three days later, stripped bare 
and having suffered a hundred tumans (1,000,000) of hardships 
and fatigues. We went almost to AurS-tipS but as, winter 
being near, people had esuried away their corn and forage, after 
a few days we turned back for AndijSn. After our retirement. 

The KhSn's men moved on the place when the AurS-tIpS 

‘ Cf. f. 46 and note. From Babnr's special mention of it, it would seem 
not to be the’ usual road. 

’ The spelling of this name is uncertain. Variants are msmy. Concerning 
the tribe see T.R. p. 165 i>. 

’ Nij(amu'd-din ‘All BarUs : see Gul-badan's H.N. s.m. He served BSbnr till 
the latter's death. 
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person^ unable to make a stand, surrendered and came out. 
The KhSn then gave it to Mul^ammad Husain Kurkan DUghlSt 
and in his hands it remained till go8 ah. (1503).* 

^ f.0. or pernaps tne gurnson. 

* f.e. down to Shaibftni'a destruction of ChaghatAi rule in Tftshkint in 

I 503 AD. 
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(a. Stiltfin Husain Mirzd's campaien against Khusrau Shah). 

In the winter of this year, SI. Husain MIrzS led his army out 
of KhurlsSn against Hisar and went to opposite TirmTz. SI. 
Mas*ud MirzSL, for his part, brought an army (from His§r) and 
sat down over against ^ him in Tirmiz. Khusrau Shah 
strengthened himself in Qunduz and to help SI. Mas'iid MirzS 
sent his younger brother, Wall. They the opposed forces) 
spent most of that winter on the river's banks, no crossing 
being effected. SI. Husain MirzS was a shrewd and experienced 
commander ; he marched up the river,* his face set for Qunduz 
and by this having put SI. Mas'ud MirzS off his guard, sent 
'Abdu’l-latif Bakkshi (pay-master) with 5 or 600 serviceable 
men, down the river to the Kilif feiiy. These crossed and had 
entrenched themselves on the other bank before SI. Mas'nd 
Mirza had heard of their movement. When he did hear of it, 
whether because of pressure put upon him by Biq! Chaghdnidni 
to spite (his half-brother) Wall, or whether from his own want 
of heart/ he did not march against those who had crossed but 
disregarding Waifs urgency, at once broke up his* camp and 
turned for Hisar.® 

SI. Husain Mirza crossed the river and then sent, (i) against 
Khusrau Shah, BadT'u*z-zaman Mirza and Ibrahim Husain 
Mirza with Muhammad Wall Beg and Zu’n-pun Arghun, and ^ol 33^. 

* Elph. MS. f. 23 ; W.-i-B. 1 . 0 . 21 5 f. 26 and 217 f. 21 ; Mcms. p. 35. 

B&bnr's own affairs form a small part of this year’s record ; the rest is drawn 

from the II.S. which in its turn, uses Babur's f. 34 and f. 376. Each author 
words the shared material in his own style ; one adding magniloquence, the 
other retracting to plain statement, indeed summarizing at times to obscurity. 

Each passes tiig own judgment on events, e.g. here KhwAnd -amir’s is more 
favdurabJoto Ilqsain Bftf-qara's conduct of the I1i^.r campaign than Babur’s. 

C/. II.S. ii, 256-60 and 274. 

* This feint would take him from the Oxus. 

® Tlimlr. to Ilisllr, qdm. (Reclus vi, 255). 
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(a) against KhutiSn, Mujsaffu' Ijusain MIrzS with Mu^^ammad 
BaranASq BarlSs. He himself moved for HiySr. 

When those in 9is3r heard of his approach, th^ took their 
precautions; SL Mas‘hd Mitzft did not judge it well to stay in 
the fort but went off up the Kim Rud vaRey^ and way of 
* Satfrtiq to his younger brother, BSi-sunghar MIrzA in Samar- 
kand. Waff, for his part drew off to (bis own district) IQiutlAn. 
BSi^ ChaghHUni, Ma|annd fisric t and Quch Beg*s fotiier, SL 
Ahread strengthened the fort of Hamza SL and If ah^ 

SI. iAiiabfg) fdioeome years earlier had left Shaibana KhSn far- 
(the late) Mahmud MirzS's wrvice, now, in this dispersion, 
drew off with aU thdr Auzthii^ few Qarft-tlgln. With them 
went Mnljammad Dughlat* and SI. Husain Dughlat and all the 
'Mughuls located in the Hi^ country. 

Upon this SI. Husain MirzS. sent Abu’l-muhsin MIrzS. after 
SI. Mas'ud MirzS up the KSm Rud valley. They were not 
strong enough for such work when they reached the defile.* 
There MirzS Beg Firingi-bdi* got in his sword. In pursuit of 
Hamza SI. into QarS-tIgin, SI. Husain MirzS sent IbrShIm 
TarkhSn and Yaq‘ub-i-ayub. They overtook the sultSns and 
Fol. 33 . fought. The Mlrza’s detachment was defeated ; most of his 
begs were unhorsed but all were allowed to go free. 

{b. Babur's reception of the Auzbeg sultdns.) 

As a result of this exodus, Hemza SI. with his son, MamSq 
SI., and Mahdl SI. and Muhammad Dughlat, later known as 
lli$ari and his brother, SI. Husain Dughlat with the Auzbegs 
dependent on the sultSns and the Mugbuls who had been 
located in HisSr as (the late) SI. Maf^mud MlrzS’s retainers, 
came, after letting me know (their intention), and waited upon 
me in Ram^n (May- June) at AndijSn. According to the 

^ H.S. WazT'&b valley. 'The usual route is up the KSm Rfid and over the 
Mdra pass to Sara-tftq. C/. f. 8ifr. 

^ i.e. the mentioned a few lines lower and on f. 996. Nothing o: 

f. 99b explains his cognomen. 

3 The road is difficult. C/. I. 8ib. 

^ Khw&nd-amir also singles out one man for praise* SI. Mafamfid Afir-t- 
dkhumr ; the two names probably represent one person. The sobriquet may 
refer to skill with a matchlock, to top<spinning (/Irnagi-bAr) or to some lost 
joke. (H.S. ii, 257*) 
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custom of Timuriya sultans on such occasions, I had seated 
m)rself on a raised seat (tushdk) ; when IJarnza SI. and Mamlq 
SI. and Mahdi SI. entered, I rose and went down to do them 
honour ; we looked one another in the eyes and 1 placed them 
on my right, baghisk da.^ A number of Mughuls also came, 
under Muhammad Hifdrt ; all elected for my service. 


(c. SL Husain Mlrzffs affairs resumed). 


SL Husain MirzS, on reaching lliw, settled down at once to 
besieg&it. There was no resti.day nor night, from the labours 
of mming and attack, of working catapults and mortars. Mines 
were run in four or five places. When one had gone well 
forward towards the Gate, the townsmen, countermining, struck 
it and forced smoke down on the Mhza*s men ; they, in turn, KmK 34A 
closed the hole, thus sent the smoke straight back and made the 
townsmen flee as from the very maw of death. In the end, the 
townsmen drove tlie besiegers out by pouring jar after jar of 
water in on them. Another day, a party dashed out from the 
town and drove off the Mirza’s men from their own mine’s 
mouth. Once the discharges from catapults and mortars in the 
Mirza’s quarters on the north cracked a tower of the fort ; it 
fell at the Bed-time Prayer ; some of the Mirza’s braves begged 
to assault at once but he refused, saying, ** It is night-” Before 
the shoot of the next day’s dawn, the besieged had rebuilt the 
whole tower. That day too there was no assault ; in fact, for 
the two to two and a half months of the siege, no attack was 
made except by keeping up the blockade,^ by mining, rearing 
head-strikes,^ and discharging stones. 


» This pregnant phrase has been found difficult It may express t^t 
Babur assigned the sul^s places in their due precedence that he seated 
them in a row ; and that they sat cross-legged, as men of and were “Oj 

made, as inferiors, to kneel and sit back on their heels. Out of this last 
meaning. I infer comes the one given by dictionaries to 
Ihe cross-legged posture is less irksome ec““fl«tion not to 

the ease of iSnd pr^uced by honour received. 0/. 1. '^^^nd J 

posture ; Redhouse s.nn. b/ghlsh and baghda^h ; and 

nasrat-nkma, in the illustrations of which the chief personage, only, sits 
cross-legged. 

* siydsai, Mv translation is conjectural only. - 

» tL rfd^nglish nouk slrO^. " an inst^ment ‘o' shaping off 

what appeal, above the top,” expresses the purpose *^***^***'*“*’* 
ot woSofS^. w*-) iised to reach what shewed above nunparts. C/. 

Webster. 
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When Badru’z-^aman Mirza and whatever (ui kvn) troops 
had been sent with him against Khusrau Shah, dismounted 
some i6 m. (3 to 4 ytghdch) below Qunduz,' Khusrau ShUh 
arrayed whatever men (ni kirn) he had, marched out, halted one 
night on the way, formed up to fight and came down upon the 
Mirza and his men. The Khurasanls may not have been twice 
as many as his men but what question is there they were, half 
Fol. 35. as many more ? None the less did such Mirzas and such 
Commander-begs elect for prudence and remain in their en- 
trenchments ! Good and bad, small and great, Khusrau Shah’s 
force may have been of 4 or 5,000 men ! 

This was the one exploit of his life, — of this man who for the 
sake of this fleeting and unstable world and for the sake of 
shifting and faithless followers, chose such evil and such ill- 
repute, practised such tyranny and injustice, seized such wide 
lands, kept such hosts of retainers and followers, — latterly he led 
out between 20 and 30,000 and his countries and his districts 
[pargandt) exceeded those of his own ruler and that ruler’s sons,® 
— for an exploit such as this his name and the names of his 
adherents were noised abroad for generalship and for this they 
were counted brave, while those timorous laggards, in the 
trenches, won the resounding fame of cowards. 

Badru*z-zaman Mirza marched out from that camp and after 
a few stages reached the Alghu Mountain of Taliqan^ and there 
made halt. Khusrau Shah, in Qunduz, sent his brother, Wall, 
with serviceable men, to Ishkimish, Fulfil and the hill-skirts 
thereabouts to annoy and harass the Mirzi from outside also. 
Muhibb-'alr, the armourer, {qurchl) for his part, came down 
Foh 35/'. (from Wall’s Khutlan) to the bank of the KhutlAn Water, met 
in with some of the Mirza’s men there« unhorsed some, cut off 
a few heads and got away. In emulation of this, Sayyidim 
'Ali^ the door-keeper, and his younger brother, Quli Beg and 

^ Presumably lower down the QQndCiz Water. 

* aiU pd 4 shShi u mlrx&ldrtdtn artib. 

* sic. Ilai. MS . ; Elph. MS. ** near TMiqSln ; some W.-i-B. MSS. “ Great 

'Garden.'* Gul-badan mentions a Taliqan Garden. Perhaps the Mirz& went 
so far east because, being with him, he had Qandahftr in mind. 

C/. i. 42b. 

* t.e. Sayyid Muhammad *A 11 . Sec n. to Sherlm. Khw&ja Chang&l 
lies 14 m. below TaUqftn on the Tgliqftn Water^ (ErsUne.) 
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Bihlul-i-ayub and a body of their men got to grips with the 
KhurasSnls on the skirt of ‘Ambar Koh, near KhwSja ChangSl 
but, many Khur5sanls coming up, Sayyidim ‘Ali and Baba 
Beg’s (son) Quii Beg and others were unhorsed. 

At the time these various news reached SI. Husain Miri^a. 
his army was not without distress through the spring rains of 
I^isgr; he therefore brought about a peace; Mahmud Barlas 
came out from those in the fort ; Haji Pir the Taster went from 
those outside ; the great commanders and what there was {nl 
him) of musicians and singers assembled and the Mirza took 
<Bega Begim), the eldest^ daughter of SI. Mahmud Mirza by 
KhSln-z&da Begim, for Haidar Mirza, his son by Pa 3 'anda Begirn 
and through her the grands 9 n of SI. Abu-sa‘Id Mir/il. This 
done, he rose from before Hisar and set his face for Qunduz. 

At Qunduz also SI. Husain Mirza made a few trenches and 
took up the besieger’s position but by Badi'u’z-zaman Mirza’s 
intervention peace at length was made, prisoners were ex- 
changed and the Khurasanis retired. The twice-repeated* 
attacks made by SI. Husain Mirza on Khtisrau Shah and his 
unsuccessful retirements were the cause of Khusrau Shah's jf*- 
great rise and of action of his so much beyond his pro\ ince. 

When the Mirza reached Balkh, he, in the interests of Ma 
wars’ u’n-nahr gave it to Badi‘u’z-zaman Mirza, gave BadPu’z. 
zaman Mirza’s district of Astarabad to (a younger son), Muzaffar 
^usai1l Mirza and made both knee! at the same assembly, one 
for Balkh, the other for Astarabad. This offended Badi'u'/- 
zaman Mirza and led to years of rebellion and disturbance.* 

(d. Revolt of the Tarkhdnts in Samarkand) 

In Ramzan of this same year, the Tarkhanis revolted in 
Samarkand. Here is the story : — Bai-sunghar Mirza was not so 
friendly and familiar with the begs and soldiers of Samarkand 
as he was with those of Ifisar.* His favourite beg was Shaikh 

^ f. 276, second. 

* The first was circa 895 ah.- 1490 ad. Cf. f. 276. 

^ B&bur's- wording suggests that their common homage was the cause of 
Badi'u’z-zamAn's displeasure but see f 41- 

^ The Mirza had grown up with llUaris. Cf, 11. S. 12, 270. 
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^Abdu'M&h Barlas^ whose sons were so intimate with the 
MfrzA that it made a relation as of Lover and Beloved. These 
things displeased the Tarkhans and the Samarkand! begs; 
Darwesh Muhammad Tarkhan went from Bukhara to Qarshf, 
brought SI. ^Ali MirzS to Samarkand and raised hini to be 
supreme. People then went to the New Garden wher« BSI- 
Fol. 3 (ji. sunghar Mirzi. was^ treated him like a prisoner, parted him 
from bis following and took him to the citadel. There they 
seated both mlrz§s in one place, thinking to send Bal*sunghar 
Hlrz2. to the GSk SarSf close to the Other Prayer. The Mirza, 
however, on plea of necessity, went into one of the palace- 
buildings on the east side of the Bu-stari Sara!. Tarkhanis 
stood outside the door and with him went in Muhammad Quit 
QwAin and ffasan. the sherbet-server. Tabe brief: — gateway, 
leading out to the bock, must have been bricked up for they 
broke down the obstacle at once. The Mirza got out of the 
citadel on the Kafshir side, thrr»ugh the water-conduit {ab-wiiri)^ 
dropped himself from the rampart of the water-way (du-tahl), 
and went to Khwajaki Khwaja's- house in Khwaja Kafshir. 
When the Tarkhanis, in waiting at the door, took the precau- 
tion of looking in, they found him gone. Next day the Tar-‘ 
khanis went in a large body to Khv^ ajak! Khwaja’s gate but the 
Khwaja said, “ No !*’“ and did not give him up. Even they could 
not take him by force, the KhwSLja’s dignity was too great for 
them to be able to use force. A few days later, KhwSja Abu’l- 
makaram^ and Ahmad Haji Beg and other begs, great and 
Fol. 37. small, and soldiers and townsmen rose in a mass, fetched 
the Mirza away from the Khwija’s house and besieged 
SI. ‘Ali MirzA and the Tarkhans in the citadel. They 
could not hold out for even a day; Muh. Mazid Tarkhan 
went off through the Gate of the Four Roads for BukharA; 

^ As the husband of one of the six Badakhshi Beglms, he was closely con- 
nected with local ruling houses. See T.R. p. 107. 

^ i.e, Mul^ammad *Ubaidu*l-l&h the cider of AhrdrVs two sons. d. 91 1 ah. 
See RasheMt-i‘*ain-aViayAt (I.O. 633) f. 269-75 i Khtzinatu*l-afftya lith. 
ed. i. S97. 

3 BH yitq tur, i.e. This is not to be. 

* d. 908 AH. He was not, it would seem, of the Afyrdri family. His own 
had provided Pontiffs {Shaikhu^Hsldm) for Samarkand through 400 years. 
C/. Shaibdni-n&ma, Vamb6ry, p. 106 ; also, for his character, p. 96., 
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SI. ‘All MirzSl and Darwesh Mu^. TarkhSn were made 
prisoner. 

B3!-sunghar Mirza was in Ahmad H5jl Beg's house when 
people brought Darwesh Mu^iammad Tarkhan in. He put him 
a few questions but got no good answer. In truth Darwesh 
Mu^mmad’s was a deed for which good answer could not be 
made. He was ordered to death. In his helplessness he clung 
to ?. pillar* of the house; would they let him go because he 
clung to -a pillar? They made him reach his doom {siydsat) 
and ordered SI. ‘Al! Mirz£ to the Guk Sarii there to have the 
fire-pencil drawn across his eyes. 

{Author's note,) The Guk Sar&i is one of TimQr Beg's great buildings 
in £he citadel of Samarkand. It has this singular and special charac- 
ters tic, if a TfmQrid is to be seatcKl on the throne, here he takes his 
seat ; if one lose his head, coveting the throne, here he loses it ; therefore 
the name Guk SarAi has a metaphorical sense {kindyat) and to say of 
'any ruler's son, “ They have taken him to the Guk SarAi," means, to 
death.^ 

To the Guk Sar£I accordingly SI. ‘All Mirz£ was taken but 
when the fire-pencil w iS drawn across his eyes, whether by the 
surgeon's choice or by his inadvertence, no harm was done. 
This the MIrzS did lOt reveal at once but went to Khw3.ja 
Yahya’s house and a few days later, to the TarkhSns in 
BukhSrS. 

Through these occurrences, the sons of his Highness KhwSja 
‘Ubaidu’l-lSh became settled partisans, the elder (Muhammad 
‘Ubaidu’l-l£h, KhwSjaki Khwaja) becoming the spiritual guide 
of the elder prince, -the younger (Yabyaj of the younger- In a 
few days, KhwSja Yahya followed SI. 'All MirzS to BukhSrS. 

BSi-sunghar MirzS led out his army against Bukh3.r£. On 
his approach, SI. ‘All Mirza came out of the town, arrayed for 
battle. There was little fighting; Victory being on the side of 
SI.* ‘All Mirza, Bai-sunghar Mirza sustained defeat. ' Ahmad 
Haji Beg and a number of good soldiers were taken ; most of 
the men were put to death. Ahmad Baji Beg himself the slaves 
and slave-women of Darwesh Muhammad Tarkhan, issuing out 

* he claimed sanctuary. . 

• Cf. f. 45 i and P«is de la Croix’s Hisiotre it Chingiz KhSn pp. 171 and 227 . 
What ThnQr's work on the Oflk SarftI was is a question for arclucologists. 
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of BukhSrS, put to a dishonourable tieath on the charge of their 
master’s blood. - 

(e. Babur mows against Samarkand). 

These news reached us in AndijSn in the month of ShawwSl 
(mid'June to mid- July) and as we (act. 14) coveted Samarkand, 
we got our men to horse. Moved by a like desire, SI. Mas’ud 
Mirzi, his mind and Khusrau ShSh’s mind set at ease by SI. 

Koi. 38. ffusain Mirza’s retirement, came over by way of Shabr-i-sabz.‘ 
To reinforce him, Khusrau Sh9.h laid hands (qapti) on his 
younger brother. Wall. We (three mlrz3.s) bele^uered the 
town from three sides during three or four months; then 
JKhwSja Yahya came to me from SI. ‘Ali Mirza to mediate an 
agreement with a common aim. The matter was left at an 
interview arranged (kurmhmak) ; 1 moved my force from Soghd 
to some 8m. below the town; Si. ‘Ali MirzS. from his side, 
brought his own ; from one bank, he, from the other, I crossed 
to the middle of ‘ the Kohik water, each with four or five men ; 
we just saw one another (kurushub), asked each the other’s 
welfare and went, he his way, I mine. 

I there saw, in KhwSja Yahya’s service, MuU& BinS’i and 
Muhammad SSlih the latter I saw this once, the former was 
long in my service later on. After the interview (kurushkan) 
with SI. ‘All Mirza, as winter was near and as there was no 
great scarcity amongst the Samarkand^, we retired, he to 
BukhS.r3., I to AndijSln 

SI. Mas'ud Mirza had a pendiant for a daughter of Shaikh 
'Abdu’l-l3h Barlas, she indeed was bis object in coming to 
Samarkand. He took her, laid world-gripping ambition aside 
Foi. 38«. and went back to Hi.s5r 

When I was near Shiraz and KSn-b^, Mahdi SI. deserted to 
Samarkand; Hamza SI. went also from near Zamin but 'with 
leave granted. 

1 i.e. over the Altmak Pass. Cf. f . 49. 

< Hai. MS. drdlighlgha. Elph. MS. dfdl, islaiul. 

3 Su f. 1795 for Muhammad SftUh MIn& KhwdHxml is the author 

of the Shaihdn\-ndma, 
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(a. Babur's second attempt on Samarkand,) 

This winter, Bai-sunghar Mirza's affairs were altogether in a 
good way. When ‘Abdu’l-karim Ushrit on SI. ‘All Mirza s 
part to near Kufin, Mahdl SI. led out a body of Bai-sunghar 
Mirza’s troops against him. The two commanders meeting 
exactly face to face, Mahdi SI. pricked 'Abdu'l-karim’s horse 
with his Chirkas^ sword so that it fell, and as ‘Abdu’l-karim 
was getting to his feet, struck off his hand at the wrist. Having 
taken him, they gave his men a good beating. 

These (Auzbeg) sultans, seeing the affairs of Samarkand and 
the Gates of the (Timurid) Mirzas tottering to their fall, went off 
in good time (dirta) into the open country (?)® for Shaib^ni. 

Pleased^ with their small success (over *Abdu’l-kanm), tne 
Samarkandls drew an army out against SI. ‘All Mirza * Bai- 
sunghar Mirza went to Sar-i-pul (Bridge-head), SI. 'Ali Mirz§ 
to Khwaja Karzun. Meantime, Khwaja Abu’l-mak^ram, at 
the instigation of KhwSja Munir of Aush, rode light against F'ol. 39- 
Bukhara with Wais Ldghart and Muhammad Baqir of the 
Andijan begs, and Q^sim Dulddl and some of the Mirza’s 
household. As tb6 Bukh^riots took precautions when the 
invaders got near the town, they could make no progress. 

They therefore retired. 

^ Elph. MS. f. 27 ; W.-i-B. I.O.'2i5 f. 306 and 217 f. 25 ; Mems. p. 42. 

* i.e. Circassian. Muhammad salih (Sh.K. Vamb6ry p. 276 1 . 58) speaks of 
other ASzbegs using Clurkas swords. 

* aMa yd^hd. My translation is conjectnraL AirUt impbes i,a. fore- 
sight. YdHghd allows a pun at the expense of the sultflns ; since it ^n be 

both as to the open country and as for their (next, atrid) misdeeds. My 
impression is that they took the opportunity of being outside Samarkand 
with their men. to leave BSi-sunghar and make for Shaib&n!. then in 
Turldst&n. Mu^yammad S&Uh also marking the tottering Gate of SI. *Alf 
Mirza. left him now, also for Shaibani. (Vamb^ry cap. xv.) 

* aumdq, to amuse a child in order to keep it from crying. 
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At the time when (last year) SI. *Ali MlrzA and I had our 
interview, it had been settled^ that this summer he should 
come from Bukh§r§ and I from Andijan to beleaguer Samar- 
kand. To keep this tryst, I rode out in RamzAn (May) from 
AndijAn. Hearing when close to Yar YilAq, that the (two) 
MlrzSs were lying front to front, we sent Tulfln KhwAja 
Mughul^ ahead, with 2 or 300 scouting braves {qdzdq yikUlar). 
Their approach giving Bai-sunghar MirzA news of our advance, 
he at once broke up and retired in confusion. That same 
night our detachment overtook his rear, shot a mass (qaltn) of 
his men and brought in masses of spoil. 

Two days later we reached ShirAz. It belonged to QAsim 
Beg Dulddi; his ddrogha (Sub-governor) could not hold it and 
surrendered.^ It was given into Ibrahim Sdrus charge. After 
making there, next day, the Prayer of the Breaking of the 
Fast Cldu'l-fifyr), we moved for Samarkand and dismounted 
in the reserve (qurugh) of Ab-i-yAr (Water of Might). That 
day waited on me with 3 or 400 men, QAsim Dulddly 
Pol. .39/$. Wais Ldgharlp Muhammad Sighal’s grandson, Hasan,* and SI. 
Muhammad Wais. What they said was this: ^BAl-sunghar 
MirzA came out and has gone back ; we have left him there- 
fore and are here for the pddshdVs service,’ but it was known 
later that they must have left the MirzA at his request to 
defend ShirAz, and that the ShirAz affair having become what 
it was, they had nothing for it but to come to us. 

When we dismounted at QarA-bulAq, they brought in several 
Mughiils arrested because of senseless conduct to humble 
village elders coming in to us.^ QAsim Beg Quckin for discipline’s 

^ t.«. with KhwAja Yahya presumably. See L 38. 

^ This man is mention^ also in the Tawdrthh-i-gueida NofrainSma B.M. 
Or. 3222 f. 124b, 

^ H.S.» on the last day of RamfAn (June 28th. 1497 ad.). 

« Mul^ammad Sighal appears to have been '‘a marked man. 1 quote from 
the T.G.N.N. (see supra) t f. 1236 foot, the information that he was the grandson 
of Ya'qAb Beg. Zenker explains Sighali as the name of a ChaghatAi family. 
An Ayub-i-Ya*gub Begchih MughUl may be an unde. See f. 43 for another 
grandson. 

^ bafi kifhdn'kini-hisdkhd bdsk~sU~gUgkdn MughuUdml tuUib, I take the 
word AisAA in this highly idiomatic sentence to be a diminutive of kls, old 
person, on the analogy of mlr, mlrdk^ mard, mavdak, (The H.S. uses KtsSk 
(ii, 261) as a proper noun.] The alliteration in AA/and the mighty adjective 
here are noticeable. 
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Bake {siyasat) had two or three of them cut to pieces. It was 
on this account he left me and went to Hisar four or five years 
later, in the guerilla times, (907 ah.) when I was going from 
:the Macha country to The Khan.^ 

Marching from Qara-bulaq, we crossed the river ii.e. the 
Zar-afshSLn) and dismounted near Yam.- On that same day, 
our men got to grips with Bal-sunghar Mlr;:a’s at the head of 
the Avenue. SI. Ahmad Tainbal was struck in the neck by 
a spear but not unhorsed. Khwajaki Mulla-i-sadr, Khwaja-i. 
kalan’s eldest brother, was pierced in the nape of the neck® by 
an arrow and went straightway to God’s mercy. An excellent 
soldier, my father before me* had favoured him, making him 
Keeper of the Seal ; he was a student of theology, had great 40 
acquaintance with words and a good style ; moreover he under 
stock hawking and rain-making with the jade-stone. 

While we were at Yam, people, dealers and other, came out 
in crowds so that the camp became a bazar for buying and 
selling. One day, at the Other Prayer, suddenly, a general 
hubbub arose and all those Musalman (traders) were plundered. 

Such however was the discipline of our army that an ordti to 
restore everything having been given, the first watch {pahdr) of 
the next day had not passed before nothing, not a tag of 
cotton, not a broken needle’s point, remained in the possession 
of any Vnan of the force, all was back with its owners. 

Marching from Yam, it was dismounted in Khan Yurti (The 
Khin’s Camping Ground)/ some h m. (3 kuroh) east of Samar- 
kand. We lay there for 40 or 50 days. During the time, men 
from their side and from ours chopped at one another {chdp(]n- 
lashiildr) several times in the Avenue. One day when Ibrahim 
Begchik was chopping away there, he was cut on the face; 

^ Qasim feared to go amongst the Mugbflls lest he should meet rctahatorv 
death. C/. f. 996. 

s This appears from the context to be Y&m (J&m) and not the Djouma 
(jam) of the Fr. map of 1904, lying farther south. The Avenue named 
seems likely to be TinrQr’s of f. 456 and to be on the direct road for Khujand. 

See Schuyler i, 232. 

’ bughUn buyint, W.-i-B. 2x5, yJif. thigh, and 217 gardaii, throat. I am 
in doubt as to the meaning of bugh&n ; perhaps the two words stand for joint 
at the nape of the neck. KhwfLja-i-kal&n was one of seven brothers, six died 
in B&bur's service, he himself served till B&bur's death. 

- C/.f. 48 . 
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thereafter people called him Ch&puk {Balafr/). Another time, 
this also in the Avenue, at the MaghgLk (Fosse) Bridge^ Abu’l- 
q^Lsim (Kohbur Chaghatdl) got in with his mace. Once, again 
Foi. 4o 3.. in the Avenue, near the Mill-sluice, when Mir Shah Quchln also 
got in with his mace, they cut his neck almost half-through ; 
most fortunately the great artery was not severed. 

While we were in Khan Yurti, some in the fort sent the 
deceiving message,* * Come you to-night to the Lovers’ Cave 
side and we will give you the fort.* Under this idea, we went 
that night to the Maghak Bridge and from there sent a party 
of good horse and foot to the rendezvous. Four or five of the 
household foot-soldiers had gone forward when the matter got 
wind. They were very active men ; one, known as Haji, had 
served me from my childhood ; another people called Mahmud 
Kundur-sangak? They were all killed. 

While we lay in Khan Yurti, so many Samarkandis came 
out that the camp became a town where everything looked for 
in a town was to be had. Meantime all the forts, Samarkand 
excepted, and the Highlands and the Lowlands were coming in 
to us. As in Aurgut, however, a fort on the skirt of the 
Shavdir (var. Shadwar) range, a party of men held fast^ of 
necessity we moved out from Khan Yurti against them. They 
could not maintain themselves, and surrendered, making 
Foi. 41. Khw3ja-i-ql2a their mediator. Having pardoned their offences 
against ourselves, we went back to beleaguer Samarkand. 

(6. Affairs of SL Husain Mirza and his son^ BadVu*z-zamdn 
Mirzd.)^ 

This year the mutual recriminations of SI. Husain MirzA and 
Badi‘u’z-zamAn MirzSl led on to fighting; here are the par- 

^ KhoTOcbkine (Radlov's R^ceuU d*Itiniraires p. 241) menticms Pul-i- 
mougak, a great stone bridge thrown across a deep ravine, east of Samarkand. 
For Kai-i-maghak, deep pool, or pool of the fosse, see f . 486. 

* From KhwAnd -amir's differing account of t^ affair, it .may be snnnised 
that those sending the message were not treacherous ; but the message itself 
was deceiving inasmuch as it did not lead Babur to expect opposition. Cf, 
f. 43 and note. 

* Of this nick-name several interpretations are allowed by the dictionarisa. 

* See Schuyler i, 268 for an account of this beautiful Highland village. 

B Hm Babur tidces up the thread, dropped on f. 36, of the affidrs of the 
KhnrasanI mfnas. He draws on other sources than the B.S. ; perhaps on 
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ticulars Last year, as has been mentioned, Badru'z-zaman 
Mirz^ and Muzaffar Husain Mirza had been made to kneel for 
Balkh and AstarabSd. From that time till this, many envoys 
had come and gone, at last even ‘Ali-sher Beg had gotu* but 
urge it as all did, Badru’z-zamSn Mirza would not consent to 
give up Astarabad. ‘ The Mirza,* he said, ' assigned' it lo my 
son, Muhammad Mu'min Mirza at the time of his circumcision ’ 

A conversation had one day between him and ‘Ali-sher Beg 
testifies to his acuteness and to the sensibility of ‘Ali-sher Beg s 
feelings. After saying many things of a private nature in the 
Mirza’s ear, ‘Ali-sher Beg added, ‘ Forget these matters.'^ 
*What matters?* rejoined the Mirza instantly. ‘AlI-sliL‘r Beg 
was much affected and cried a good deal. 

At length the jarring words of this fatherly and filial dis- 
cussion went so far that his father against his father, and his son 
against his son drew armies out for Balkh and Astarabad.** 

Up (from HarSt) to the Pul-i-chiragh meadow, below 
Garzawan,^ went SI. Husain Mirza; down (from Balkh) came Koi 
Badru*z-zaman Mirza. On the first day of Ramzan (May 2nd.) 
Aba’l-mu^Lsin Mirza advanced, leading some of his fathers 
light troops. There was nothing to call a battle; Badi'u’z- 
zamSn Mirza was routed and of his braves masses were made 
prisoner. SI. Husain Mirzl ordered that all prisoners should 


his own memory, perhaps on infoimation given by KhurftsiLnis with him in 
HindSst&n e,g, Husain's grandson. Su i. 167^. C/. II .S. ii. 261. 

^ hdghishUlb iur, Cf, f. 34 note to bdghish dd. 

b BU soxlgr aunuldng. Some W. 4 -B. MSS., Fardmosh bakunid for nakunid, 
thus mftlring the Mirza not acute but rude, and destroying the point of the 
story i,e, that the Mirza pretended so to have forgotten as to have an empty 
mind. Khwand-amir states that 'Ali-sher prevailed at first ; his tears 
therefore may have been of joy at the success of his pacifying mission. 

* ue. B.Z.'s father. Husain, against Mft'min's father, B.Z. and Husain’s son, 
Mnaiaffar Husain against B. Z.’s son MCt'min ; — a veritable conundrum. 

4 Garzawan lies west of Balkh. Concerning Pul-i-chirilgh Col. Grodekoff 's 
Jiide to Hardi .(Marvin p. 103 fi.) gives pertment information. It has also a 
map showing the Pul-i-chirfigh meadow. The place stands at the mouth of 
a triply-bridg^ defile, but the name appears to mean Gate of the Lamp 
(</. Gate of Timflr), and not Bridge of the Lamp, because the IJ.S. and also 
modem maps write m (M, pass, where the Turk! text writes ptd. bridge, 
narrows, pass. 

The limp of the is one at the shrine of a saint, just at the mouth of 
the defile. It was alight when CoL Gioddeofi passed in 1879 and to it. he 
says, the name is due now— as it presumably was 400 years ago and earlier. 
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be beheaded; this not here onl}' but wherever he defeated a 
rebel son, he ordered the heads of all prisoners to be struck off. 
And why net? Right was with him. The (rebel) Mirzas 
•were so given over to vice and social pleasure that even when a 
general so skilful and experienced as their father was within 
half-a-day*s journey of them, and when before the blessed 
month of Ram/an, one night only remained, they busied them- 
selves with wine and pleasure, without fear of their father, 
without dread of God. Certain it is that those so lost {yFitka^i) 
will perish and that any hand can deal a blow at those thus 
going to perdition {auikdn). During the several years of 
fiadru’z-zaman Mirza*s rule in Astarabad, his coterie and his 
following, his bare [ydldn^) braves even, were in full splendour^ 
and adornment. He had many gold and silver drinking cups 
Ft'i. 42- and utensils, much silken plenishing and countless tipuchaq 
horses. He now lost everything. He hurled himself in his 
flight down a mountain track, leading- to a precipitous fall. 
He himself got down the fall, with great difficulty, but many 
of his men perished there.^ 

After defeating Badi'u’z-zaman Mirza, SI. llusain Mirza 
moved on to Balkh. It was in charge of Shaikh ‘Ali Taghai ; 
he, not able to defend it, surrendered and made his submission. 
The Mirza gave Balkh to Ibrahim Husain Mirza, left 
Muhammad Wall Beg and Shah Husain, the page, with him 
and went back to Khurasan. 

Defeated and destitute, with his braves bare and his bare 
foot-soldiers ^ Badru’z-zaman Mirza drew off to Khusrau Shah 
in Qunduz. Khusrau Shah, for his part, did him good service, 
such service indeed, such kindness with horses and camels, 
tents and pavilions and warlike equipment of all sorts, both for 
himself and those with him, that eye-witnesses said between 
this and his former equipment the only difference might be in 
the gold and silver vessels. 

^ Kh\v&nd-am!r heard from the Mirza on the spot, when later in his service, 
that he was let down the precipice by help of turban-sashes tied together. 

2 ylkit yilang u ydydq ydling ; a jingle made by due phonetic change of 
vowels ; a play too on ydldng, which first means stripped i.e. robbed and next 
unmailed . perhaps sometimes bare-bodied in fight. 
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(c. Dissension between SL Mas*ud Mtrzd and Khtisrau Shah.) 

Ill-feeling and squabbles had arisen between SI. Mas'ud 
Mirza and Khusrau Shah because of the injustices of the one 
and the self-magnifyings of the other. Now therefore Khusrau 
Shah joined his brothers, Wall and HaqI to BadruV-zam&n 
Mirza and sent the three against Hisar. They could not even l oi. ^26. 
get near the fort, in the outskirts swords were crossed once or 
twice; one day at the Bird-house* on the north of Hisar, 
Muhibb-'all, the armourer (gurchi^, outstripped his people and 
struck in well *, he fell from his horse but at the moment of his 
capture, his men attacked and freed him. A few days later a 
somewhat compulsory peace was made and Khusrau Shah’s 
army retired. 

Shortly after tnis, BadPu’z-zaman Mirza drew off by the 
mojun tain-road to Zu’n-nun Arf(hun and his son, Shuja* 
in Qandah^ and Zamln>d&war. Stingy and miserly as Zu’n- 
nun was, he served the Mirza well, in one single present 
offering 40,000 sheep. 

Amongst curious happenings of the time one was this: 
Wednesday was the day SI. Ilusain Mirza beat Badi‘ii*z-zamSn 
Mirza ; Wednesday was the day Muzaffar Husain Mirza beat 
Muhammad Mu'min Mirza; Wednesday, more curious still, 
was the name of the man who unhorsed and took prisoner, 
Muhammad Mu'min Mirza.^ 

» qush-khana, the pUce ^vas outside the walls, it may be a gootl hawking 
ground and not a falconry. 

2 The H.S., mentions' (n, 222 ) a SI. Aianad of Char-^hamba, a town 
mentioned e.g. by Groilekoff p. 12 ^. It also spoils Babur s coincidence by 
fixing Tuesday, Shab'Sn 2 'jth. for the battle. Perhaps the commencement 
of the Afuliammadan day at sunset, allows of both statements. 



. 903 AH. — AUG. 30 th. 1497 to AUG, 19 th. 

1498 AD.^ 

(a. Resumed account of Babur's second attempt on Samarkand.) 

When we had dismounted in the Qulba (Plough) meadow,* 
behind the Bagh-i-maid§.n (Garden of the plain), the Samar- 
kandis came out in great numbers to near Muhammad Chap’s 
Fo) 43. Bridge. Our men were unprepared ; and before they were ready, 
Baba 'All's (son) Baba Quli had been unhorsed and taken into 
the fort. A few days later we moved to the top of Qulba, at 
the back of Kohik.® That day Sayyid Yusuf,^ having been 
sent out of the town, came to our camp and did me obeisance. 

The Samarkandis, fancying that our move from the one 
.ground to the other meant, ‘ He has given it up,’ came out, 
soldiers and townsmen in alliance (through the Turquoise 
Gate), as far as the Mirza's Bridge and, through the Shaikh- 
zada’s Gate, as far as Muhammad Chap’s. We ordered our 
braves to arm and ride out ; they were strongly attacked from 
both sides, from Muhammad Chap’s Bridge and from the 
Mir/a’s, but God brought it right ! our foes were beaten. 
Begs of the best and the boldest of braves our men unhorsed 
and brought in. Amongst them Hafiz Dulcidis (son) Mu- 
hammad Mlskin^ was taken, after his index-finger had been 
struck off; Muhammad Qasim Nahlra also was unhorsed and 
brought in by his own younger brother, Hasan Nahlra,^ There 
were many other such soldiers and known men. Of the town- 

^ Elph. MS. f. 306 : \V. i-B 1 . 0 . 215 f. 34 ami 217 f. 266 , p. 4f.>. 

The abruptness of this opening is clue to the interposition of SI. Husain M.’? 
affairs bct\%v<.ii Habiir’K statement on f. 41 that he returned from Aurgut and 
this first of at. tliat on return he encamjnd in Qulba. 

s See f. 

3 t.e. Chupan-Ata see f. 45 and note. 

* Aughluqt (irey M'olfer of f. 22. 

® A sobriquet, the suppliant or perhaps something having connection with 
musk. H.S. II, 278, son of 11 . D. 

^ t.e. grandson (of Muhammad Sighal). Cf. f. 3(). 
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rabble, were brought in DiwSna, the tunic-weaver and Kdl- 
qashuq} headlong leaders both, in brawl and tumult ; they 
were ordered to death with torture in blood-retaliation for our 
foot-soldiers, killed at the Lovers* Cave.* This was a com- 
plete reverse for the Samarkandls; they came out no more 
even when our men used to go to the very edge of the ditch 
and bring back their slaves and slave-women. 

The Sun entered the Balance and cold descended on us.* I 
therefore summoned the begs admitted to counsel and it was 
decided, after discussion, that although the towns-people were 
so enfeebled that, by God’s grace, we should take Samarkand, 
it might be to-day, it might be to-morrow, still, rather than 
suffer from cold in the open, we ought to rise from near it and 
go for winter-quarters into some fort, and that, even if we had 
to leave those quarters later on, this would be done without 
further trouble. As Khwaja Didar seemed a suitable fort, we 
marched there and having dismounted in the meadow lying 
before it, went in, fixed op sites for the winter-houses and 
covered shelters,^ left overseers and inspectors of the work and 
returned to our camp in the meadow. There we lay during 
the few days before the winter-houses were finished. 

Meantime Baf-sunghar Mirza had sent again and again to 
ask help from Shaibani Khan. On the morning of the very 
day on which, our quarters being ready, we had moved into 
Khwaja Didar, the Khan, having ridden light from Turkistan, t'ol. 44. 
stood over against our camping-ground. Our men were not 
all at hand; some, for winter-quarters, had gone to Khwaja 
RabSLti, some to Kabud, some to Shiraz. Nonc-thc-less, w^e 
formed up those there were and rode out. Shaibani Khan 
made no stand but drew off towards Samarkand. He 
went right up to the fort but because the affair had not gone as 

^ This seeming sobriquet may show the man's trade, hdl is a sort of 
biscuit ; qdshuq may mean a spoon. 

* The II.S. does not ascribe treachery to those mviiing Bkhur into Samar- 
kand but attributes the murder of his men to otlit rs who fell on them when 
the plan of his admission became known. The choice here of town -rabble 
for retaliatory* death supports the account of JI.S. ii. 

3 *' It was the end of September or beginning of October " (Erskinc). 

* awi u ktpa ywlSr, Awl is likely to represent hibtihas. For klpa yir, 
see Zenker p. 782. 
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B£i-sunghar Mirza wished, did not get a good reception. He 
therefore turned back for TurkistSn a few days later, in dis- 
appointment, with nothing done. 

BSLI-sunghar Mirza had sustained a seven months’ siege ; his 
one hope had been in Shaib^n! Khan ; this he had lost and he 
now with 2 or 300 of his hungry suite, drew off from Samar- 
kand, for Khusrau Shah in Qunduz. 

When he was near Tirmiz, at the Amu ferry, the Governor 
of Tirmiz, Sayyid Husain Akbar, kinsman and confidant both 
of SI. Mas‘ud M!rz§, heard of him and went out against him. 
The Mlrz§ himself got across the river but Mirim Tarkhin was 
drowned and all the rest of his people were captured, together 
with his baggage and the camels loaded with his personal 
effects ; even his page, Muhammad Tahir, falling into Sayyid 
Husain Akbar’s hands. Khusrau Shah, for his part, looked 
kindly on the Mirza. 

Foi. 44/^. When the news of his departure reached us, we got to horse 
and started from Khwaja Didan for Samarkand. To give us 
honourable meeting on the road, were nobles and braves, one 
after another. It was on one of the last ten days of the first 
Rabi‘ (end of November 1497 ad.), that we entered the citadel 
and dismounted at the Bu-st§.n Sara!. Thus, by God’s favour, 
were the town and the country of Samarkand taken and 
occupied. 

(6. Description of Samarkand.)^ 

Few towns in the whole habitable world are so pleasant as 
Samarkand. It is of the Fifth Climate and situated in 
lat. 40® 6' and long. 99®.* The name of the town is Samarkand ; 
its country people used to call MS wara’u’n-nahr (Transoxania). 

1 Interesting reference may be made, amongst the many books on 
Samarkand, to Sharafu'd-din All YazdVs Zafar-nama Bib. Ind. ed. i. 300. 
781. 799. 800 and ii. 6. 194. 596 etc. ; to Ruy Gonzalves di Clavijo's Embassy 
to Timur (Markham) cap. vi and vii ; to Ujfalvy's Turkistan ii, 79 and Madame 
Ujfalvy's De Paris d Samarcande p. 161, — these two containing a plan of 
the town ; to Schuyler’s Turkistan ; to Kostenko '-s Turkistan Gazetteer i. 345 ; 
to R^clus, vi, 270 and plan ; and to a beautiful work of the St. Petersburg 
Archaeological Society, Les Mosquies de Samarcande, of which the B.M. has a 
copy. 

^ This statement is confused in the Elp. and llai. MSS. The second > 
appears to give, by abjad, lat. 40* 6' and long. 99'* Mr. Erskinc (p. 48) gives 
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They used to call it BaldaUi-mahfuza because no foe laid hands 
on it with storm and sack.^ It must have become ^ Musalman 
in the time of the Commander of the ^Faithful, his Highness 
‘Usman. Qusam ibn ‘Abbas, one of the Companions^ must 
have gone there; his burial-place, known as the Tomb of 
Shah-i-zinda (The Living Shah, i.e., Faqir) is'"outside the Iron 
Gate. Iskandar must have founded Samarkand. The Turk 
nnd Mughul hordes call it Simiz-kint.^ Timur Beg made it 
his capital ; no ruler so great will evex have made it a 
capital before {qilghdn aiuids dtlr). I ordered people to pace 
round the ramparts of the walled-town ; it came out at io,ooo 
steps.® Samarkandis arc all orthodox (sunnt), pure-in-the 
Faith, law-abiding and religious. The number of Leaders Foi. 45. 
of Isl&m said to have arisen in Ma wara’u’n-nahr, since the 
days of his Highness the Prophet, are not known to have 
arisen in any other country.® From the Matarld suburb of 
Samarkand came Shaikh Abu'l-mansur, one of the Expositors 
of the Word.^ Of the two sects of Expxositors, the Mataiidiyah 


lat. 39' 57*^ and Ion". 99' lO", notin^f that this is according to Llugh Bt*g 
Tables and that the long, is calcuhitrrl from Ferro, llir l-ncy. Br. oi 1910-1 1 
gives lat. 30' and long 4 *;''. ^ . 1 

* The enigmatical cognomen, ITotrctcd Town, is of early date , it is used 
i.fl. by Ibn Batfita in the 14th. century. Babur's tense refers it to the past. 
The town had frequently changed hands in historic times before he wrote, 
rhe name may be due to immunity from damage to the buildings in the town. 
EvenKingiz Khan's capture (1222 ad.) left the place wrfl- preserved and lU 
lands cultivated, but it inrticte<l great loss of men. C/. Schuyler 1. 236 and 
his authorities, especially Bretschneidcr. 

a Here is a good example of Babur caution in narrative. 11 c does not 
affirm that Sai^rkand became Musalman. or [infra) that 
went, or that Alexander founded but in each e«e uses the P-' 
tense, resp. bulghan dur.barghSH dur. bind ^ 

repeats what may be mfcrrctl or presumed and not what he Inmsili as.trt . 

3 i.e. of Muhammad. Sec Z.N. il, ^ 93 - . 

« t.e. Fat Village. His text misleading him, Mr. Erskinc makes h 
useful irrelevant Ltc that Persians and Arabs call “e 

Turks. Samar-kand. the former using ?«/ (q), the latter ka/ (k). Both the 

Ji df S,S 3 ; Md.. UjMv,- Id, . ..««« 

.I... fd'" 

» d. 333 AH. {944 AI>.). 5 .^ D-Herbilot art. MStruh p 5 / 2 . 
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and the Ash^ariyah,^ the first is named from this Shaikh 
Abu’l-man^ur. Of Ma wara’u’n-nahr also was Khwaja Isma‘il 
Khartank, the author of the Sdhih-i’-bukhdru^ From the Fargh- 
ilna district, Marghinan — Farghana, though at the limit of 
settled habitation, is included in Ma wara’u’n-nahr, — came the 
author of the Hiddyat,^^ book than which few on Jurisprudence 
are more honoured in the sect of Abu Hanlfa. 

On the east of Samarkand are Farghana and Kashghar; on 
the west, Bukhara and Khwari^m ; on the north, Tashkint and 
Shahrukhiya, — in books written Shash and Banakat; and on 
the south, Baikh and 'lirmlz. 

The Kohik Water flows along the north of Samarkand, at 
the distance of some 4 miles (2 kuroh); it is so-called because 
it comes out from under the upland of the Little Hill {Kohik)^ 
lying between it and the town. The Dar-i-gham Water (canal) 
flows along the south, at the distance of some two miles 
(I sharV). This is a large and swift torrent,^ indeed it is like a 
large river, cut off from the Kohik Water. All the gardens and 
suburbs and some of the iiimdns of Samarkand are cultivated 
by it. By the Kohik Water a stretch of from 30 to ylghdch^ 
by road, is made habitable and cultivated, as far as BukharSL 

^ Scr ]>'HcrbcIot art. Aschair p. 124. 

* Abu ‘Abdu’l-lah bin Ism&'ilu’l-jaus! b. 194 ah. d. 256 .ah. (810-870 ad.). 
See D'HcrbcIot art. Bukhari p. 191, art. Giorag p. 373, and art. Saiiihu i- 
liOkhcLri p. 722. lie passed a short period, only, of his life in Khartank. a 
suburb of Samarkand. 

® Cf. f. and n. i. 

^ This though 2475 ft* above the sea is only some 300 ft. above Samarkand. 
It is the CliGpan-at£ (Father of Shepherdvs) of maps and on it Timilr built a 
shrine to the local patron of shepherds. The Zar-afshiin. or rather, its 
Qar&-s{i arm. flows from the east of the Little Hill and turns round it to 
flow west. Babur uses the name Kohtk Water loosely ; r.g. for the whole 
Zar-afsh&n when he speaks {infra) of cutting off the Dar-i-gham canal but for 
its southern arm only, the several places, and once, for the Dar-i- 

gham canal. Sec f. 496 and Kostenko i. 192. 

® rud. The Zar-afsh&n has a very rapid current. See Kostenko i, 196. 
and for the canaJL i, 174. The name Dar-i-gham is used also for a musical 
note having charm to witch away grief ; and also for a town noted for its 
\vines. 

^ What this represents can only be guessea ; pernaps 150 to 200 miles. 
Abi!l'l-lid& (Reinaud ii, 213) quotes Ibn Haukal as saying that from Bukh&r& 
up to '* Bottam " (this seems to be where the Zar-afsh&n emerges into the 
open land) is eight da>’s' journey through an unbroken tangle of verdure and 
gardens. 
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and Qara-kul. Large as the river is, it is not too large lor its 
dwellings and its culture; during three or four months of the Foi. 45A 
year, indeed, its waters do not reach Bukhara.^ Grapes, 
melons, apples and pomegranates, all fruits indeed, arc good 
in Samarkand ; two are famous, its apple and its fdhibl (grape).^ 

Its winter is mightily cold; snow falls but not so much as in 
Kabul; in the heats its climate is good but not so good as 
Kabul’s. 

In the town and suburbs of Samarkand are many fine build- 
ings and gardens of Timur Beg and Aulugh Beg Mirza.'* 

In the citadel,^ Timur Beg erected a very fine building, the 
great four-storeyed kiosque, known as the Guk Sarai.® In the 
walled-town, again, near the Iron Gafe, he built a Friday 
Mosque® of stone ; on this worked many stone-cutters, 

brought from Hindustan. Round its frontal arch is inscribed 
in letters large enough to be read two miles away, the Qu’ran 
verse, Wa az yerfa!' Ibrahim al Qaud'id alt akharaJ This also 
is a very fine building. Again, he laid out two gardens, on the 

^ See Schuyler i, ^86 on the ai>portionmcnt of water to Samark.irnl and 
Bukh&r2L. 

* It is still grown m the bamarkand region, and in Mr. 1*1 r*^ki lie's lime a 
grape of the same name was cultivated in Aurangabild of the Deccan. 

3 i.e. Shdhrukhi, Timur’s grandson, through Shahrukh It may be noted 
here that Babur never gi\cs Timur any other title tliaii Beg and that he 
styles aU Timurids, MIrza (Mir-born). 

* Mr. Erskine here points out the contradiction btiween the statements 
(1) of Ibn Haukal, writing, in 367 ah. (977 ad.), €»f S.tniarkand as having a 
citadel (ark), an outer-fort [qurghdn) at.d Ciatts in r,.ih < irc urn vallat 10ns ; 
and (2) of Sharafu’d-din Y'azdi (/-.N.) who mentions iji.it wlien, in J ini fir 's 
(lay, the Getes besieged Samarkand, it had iieitln r i^alls nor gales. See 
Ouselcy's Ibn Haukal p 253 ; Z.N. Bib. Ind. cd. 1, unj and JVljs de la Croix’.s 
Z.N. (Histoire de Timur Beg) 1, 91* 

* Here still lies the Ascension Stone, the Guk-tdsh, a block of greyish white 
marble. Concerning the date of the erection of the building and meaning 
of its name, see e.g. Petis dc la Croix’s Histoire de Chingiz Kheun p. 17! ; Mems. 
p. 40 note ; and Schuyler s.n. 

* This seems to be the Bibi Khinim Mos(iuc. The author of 1 cs Mo^qiUes 
de, Samarcande states that Timur built Bibi Khanim and the Giir-i-amir 
(Amir's tomb) ; decora, ed Shah-i zinda and set uj) flic Chujian-ata .slmne. 

C/. f 46 and note to Jahangir Mirza, as to the Gur-i-amlr. 

^ Cap. II. Quoting from Sale’s Qur'an (1. 24) the verse is, '* And Ibrahim 
and Isma% raised the foundations of the house, saying. ‘ Lord \ accept it 
from us, for Thou art he who hearest and knowest ; Ixjrd » make us also 
resigned' to Thee, and show us Thy holy ceremonies, and be turned to us, tor 
Thou art easy to be reconciled, and merciful.’ " 
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east of the town, one, the more distant, the Bagh-i-bulandi,' 
the other and nearer, the Bagh-i-dilkiisha.- F'rom Dilkusha to 
the Turquoise Gate, he planted an Avenue of White Poplar,^ 
and in the garden itself erected a great kiosque, painted inside 
Fol. 46. with pictures of his battles in Hindustan. He made another 
garden, known as the Naqsh-i-jahan (World’s Picture), on the 
skirt of Kohik, above the Qara-su or, as people also call it, the 
Ab-i-rahmat (Water-of-mercy) of Kan-i-gil.^ It had gone to 
rnin when I saw it, nothing remaining of it except its name. 
His also are the Bagh-i-chanar,'“ near the walls and below the 
town on the south,® also the Bagli-i-shamal (North Garden^ 
and the Bagh-i-bihisht ^Garden of Paradise). His own tomb 
and those of his descendants who have ruled in Samarkand, 
are^n a College, built at the exit (thdejar) of the walled-town, by 
Muttammad Sultan Mli^a, the son of Timur Beg’s son, 
Jahangir Mirza." 

Amongst Auliigh Beg Mirza’s buildings inside the town are 
a College and a monastery iKhdnqdh). The dome of the 
monastery is very large, few so large are shown in the world. 
Near these two buildings, he constructed an excellent Hot 
Bath {haMimdni) known as the Mirza’s Bath ; he had the pave- 
ments in this made of all sorts of stone (? mosaic) ; such 

‘ or, bxUamJ, Garden of the Height or High Garden. The Turk! texts have 
wliat can be read as buldl but the Z.K. both when describing it (ii, 
and elsewhere ii, 596) writes bttlaiid, Buldi may be a clerical error for 
bulandi, the height, a name agreeing with the position of the garden. 

^ In the Heart -expand mg Garden, the Spanish Ambassadors had their first 
interview with 'rimiir. Sir Clavijo (Markham p. 130). Also, the Z.N. ii, 6 
for an account of its construction. 

3 Judging fiom the location of the gardens and of Babur's camps, this 
appears to be the Avenue mentioned on f. 396 and f. 40. 

* See infra i. 48 and note. 

® The Plane-tree Garden. This seems to be Clavijo's Dayginar, laid out 
shortly before he saw it (Markham p. 136). 

1 he citadel of Samarkand stands high ; from it the ground slopes west 
and south ; on these sides therefore gardens outside the walls would he 
markedly below the outer-fort {tdsJt^qurghdn). Here as elsewhere the second 
VV.-i-B. reads s/owr for outer {Cf. index s.n. task). For the making of the 
North garden see Z.K. 1, 799. 

^ Timflr's eldest son, d. 805 ah. (1402 ad.), before his father, therefore. 
Babur's wording suggests that in his day, the Gur-i-amir was known as the 
Madrasa. See as to the buildings 7 /.N. i, 713 and ii, 492. 595, 597, 705 
Clavijo (Markliam p. 164 and p. 166) ; and Les Mosquhs de Samarcaude. 
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another bath is not known in Khurasan or in Samarkand.^ Foi. 46/^ 
Again ; — to the south of the College is his mosque, known os the 
Masjid-i-maqata* .(Carved Mosque) because its ceiling and its 
walls are all covered with hllml^ and Chinese pictures formed 
of segments of wood.*^ There is great discrepancy between the 
qibla of this mosque and that of the College ; that of the 
mosque seems to have been fixed by astronomical observation. 

Another of Aulugh Beg Mlrza*s fine buildings is an observa- 
tory, that is, an instrument for writing Astronomical Tables.^ 

This stands three storeys high, on the skirt of the Kohik 
upland. By its means the Mirza worked out the Kurkanl 
Tables, now used all over the world. I-ess work is done with 
any others. Before these were made, people used the AIl- 
khanl Tables, put together at Maragha, by Khwija Naslr 
in the time of Hulaku Khan. Hulaku Khan it is, people call 
A il’khduu^ 

[A uthor *5 note,) Not more than seven or eight observauincs seem to 
have been constructed in the world. Mimum Khalifa* (Cali|>h) made 
one with which the Mamunii 'failles were written. Batalmfls (Ptolemj'j 
constructed another. Anotlicr was matle, in HindQ»tS.n. in the time of 
RS.j& VikramSUlitya Hindu, in Ujjain ami Dhar. that is, the Maiwa 
country, now known as Mandu. The Hindus of Hindustcin u.4e the 
Tables of this Observatory. They were put together 1,584 years ago.*" Fol. 47 
Compared with others, they are somewhat defective. 

^ Hindflst&n would make a better climax here than Samarkand does. 

2 These appear to be pictures or ornamentations of carved wood. Red- 
house describes islimt as a special kind of ornamentation in curved lines, 
similar to Chinese methods. 

^ i.e. the Black Stone {ka’ba) at AJakl.ah to which Musalm&ns turn in 
prayer. 

^ As ancient observatories were themselves the instruments of astronomical 
observation. B&bur’s wording is correct. Aulugh Beg s great quadrant was 
180 ft. high ; Abu-muhammad KhujandVs sextant had a radius of 58 ft. 
ja*i Singh made similar great instruments m ja ipQr. Dihli h^ others. Cf. 

Greaves Misc. Works i, 50 , Mems. p. 5 * note ; Aiyln-i~akbart (jarrett) ii. 5 
and note ; Murray’s Hand-book to Bengal p. 331 ; Indian Gazetteer xiii, 400. 

« b. 597 AH, d. 672 AH. ( 1201-1274 ad.). See D’Hcrbelot's art. NasTr-i-din 
p. 662 ; Aba’i-hda (Reinaucl. Introduction i, cxxxviii) and Beale’s Biographical 

Diet. s.n. . ^ 

® a grandson of Chingiz Khan, d. 663 ah. (1265 ad,). The cognomen 
A %l‘hhdnl fjl^hhdnl) may mean Khan of the Tribe. 

^ Ilarflnu'r-rashid’s second son ; d. 218 ah. (833 ad,). . . ^ i.- u 

® Mr. Erskine notes that this remark would seem to fix the date at which 
Babur \m>te it as 934 ah. (152/ ad.), that bring the is^th. yw of th^« 
of Vikramaditya, and therefore at three years before Babur s death. (The 
Vikramaditya era begun 57 bc.) 
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Aulugh Beg Mirza again, made the garden known as the 
Bagh>i>maidan (Garden of the Plain), on the skirt of the 
Kohik upland. In the middle of it he erected a fine building 
they call Chihil Situn (Forty Pillars). On both storeys are 
pillars, all of stone (tSshdin),^ Four turrets, like minarets, 
stand on its four corner-towers, the way op into them' being 
through the towers. Everywhere there are stone pillars, some 
fluted, some twisted, some many-sided. On the four sides of 
the upper storey are open galleries enclosing a four-doored 
hall (chSr-dara) ; their pillars also are all of stone. The raised 
floor of the building is all paved with stone. 

He made a smaller garden, out beyond Chihil Situn and 
towards Kohik, also having a building in it. In the open 
gallery of this building he placed a great stone throne, some 
14 or 15 yards {qdri) long, some 8 yards wide and perhaps 
1 yard high. They brought a stone so large by a very long 
road.^ There is a crack in the middle of it which people say 
must have come after it was brought here. In the same 
Foi. 47i. garden he also built a four-doored hall, know as the Chinl- 
kh&na (Porcelain House) because its izdra* are all of porcelain ; 
he sent to China for the porcelain used in it. Inside the walls 
again, is an old building of his, known as the Masjid-i-laqlaqa 
(Mosque of the Echo). If anyone stamps on the ground under 
the middle of the dome of this mosque, the sound echoes back 
from the whole dome; it is a curious matter of which none 
know the secret. 

In the time also of SI. A^mad Mirzi the great and lesser 
b^s laid out many gardens, large and small.* JFor beauty, and 
air, and view, few will have equalled Danumh Mu^^ammad 
TarkhSn’s ChSr-bSgh (Four Gardens).* It lies overlooking 
the whole of Qulba Meadow, on the slope below the B 3 gh-i> 

^ Cf, index s.n. task. 

s This remark may refer to the 34 miles between the town and the quames 
of its building stone. See f . 49 and note to Aitmitk Pass. 

3 Steingass, any support for the back in sitting, a low wall in front of a 
house. See VuUers p. 148 and Burhdn-i-qdff ; p. 119* Perhaps a dado. 

4 beg u begdt, bdjgh u bdghcha. 

3 Four Gardens, a quadrilateral garden, laid out in four plots. The use 
of the name has now been extended for any well-arranged, large garden, 
especially one belonging to a ruler (Erskine). 
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maidAn. Moreover it is arranged symmetrically, terrace above 
terrace, and is planted with beautiful itdrwdu^ and cypresses 
and white poplar. K r^ost agreeable sojourning place, its one 
defect is the want of a large stream. 

Samarkand is a wonderfully beautified town. One of its 
specialities, perhaps found iti few other places,^ is that the 
different trades are not mixed up together in it but each has its 
own bazar ^ a good sort of plan. Its bakers and its cooks are 
good. The best paper in the world is made there ; the water 
for the paper- mortars® all comes from K2Ln-i-gil/ a meadow on 
the banks of the Qara-su (Blackwater) or Ab-i-ra^mat (Water FoI. 48, 
of Mercy). Another article of Samarkand trade, carried to all 
sides and quarters, is cramoisy velvet. 

Excellent meadows lie round Samarkand. One is the 
famous Kin-i-gil, some 2 miles east and a little north of the 
town. The Qara-su or Ab-i-rahmat flows through it, a stream 
(with driving power) for perhaps seven or eight mills. Some 
say the original name of the meadow must have been 
Kan-i-§,bgir (Mine of Quagmire) because the river is bordered 
by quagmire, but the histories all write Kan-i-gil (Mine of clay). 

It is an excellent meadow. The Samarkand sultans always 
made it their reserve,^ going out to camp in it each year for a 
month or two. 


^ As two of the trees mentioned here are large, it may be right to translate 
n&fwHn, not by pomegranate, but as the hard-wood elm. Madame Ujialvy's 
‘ karogatchs * (p. 168 and p. 222). 1 be name qard-yighdch {karagatch], 

dark tree, is given to trees other than this elm on account ol their deep 
shadow. 

® Now a common plan indeed 1 See Schuyler i. 173- 

* juwas-i-haghaeldr {ntng) su'i, i.e, the water of the paper- (pulping) -mortars. 
Owing to the omission from some MSS. of the word su, water, juwdz has been 
mistaken for a kind of paper. See Mems. p. 52 and Mims. i. 102 ; A.Q.R. 
July 1910 p. 2, art. Paper-rtiills of Samarkand (H.B.) ; and Madame Ujlalvy 
p. 188. Kostenko, it is to be noted, does not include paper in his list (i, 346) 
■of modem manufactures of Samarkand. 

* Mine of mud or clay. My husband has given me support for r^mg /i/, 
«id not gul, rose:— (I) In two good MSS. of the W.-i-B. the worf is pomtrf 
with kasra, U. as for gif, clay : and (2) when derenbing a feast held in the 
.aiden by Tliiiiar. the g.N. says the mud-mine became a rMe-mine, 5*0*1 

Kdn-i gul. [Mr. Erskine refers here to Pttis de U Croix s Htstmrt 

* VuUot. classing the word as Aial^, Z«k«, clas^g it as 
EastemTurkl. and Eisldne (p. 4* »•) 

6 
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Higher up (on the river) than K&n-i-gil and to the s.e. 
of it is a meadow some 4 miles east of the town, known as 
Khto Yurti (Khan’s Camping-ground).* The Qara-su flows 
through this meadow before entering Kan-i-gil. When it 
comes to KhSn Yurti it curves back so far that it encloses, 
with a very narrow outlet, enough ground for a camp. Having 
noticed these advantages, we camped there for a time during 
Fol. 48^. the siege Samarkand.^ 

Another meadow is the Budana. Qurugh (Quail Reserve), 
lying between Dil-kusha and the town. Another is the Kul-i- 
maghak (Meadow of the deep pool) at some 4 miles from the 
town. This also is a round^ meadow. People call it Kul-i- 
nvaghak meadow because there is a large pool on one side of it. 
SI. ‘All Mlrza lay here during the siege, when I was in Khan 
Yurti. Another and smaller meadow is Qulba (Plough); it 
has Qulba Village and the Kohik Water on the north, the 
Bagh-i-maidan and Darwesh Muhammad Tarkhan’s Char-bagh 
on the south, and the Kohik upland on the west. 

Samarkand has good districts and tumdns. Its largest 
district, and one that is its equal, is Bukhara, 25 ytghdcifi to 
the west. Bukhara in its turn, has several tumdns ; it is a fine 
town; its fruits are many and good, its melons excellent; 
none in M& wara’u’n-nahr matching them for quality and 
quantity. Although the Mir Timiiri melon of Akhsi^ is sweerer 
and more delicate than any Bukhara melon, still in Bukhara 
many kinds of melon are good and plentiful. The Bukhara 
plum is famous ; no other equals it. They skin it,® dry it and 
Fol. 49. carry it from land to land with rarities (tabarrukldr bUa) ; it is 
an excellent laxative medicine. Fowls and geese are much 


summer encampment of princes. Shaw (Voc. p. 155), deriving it from 
qurum&q, to frighten, explains it as a fenced field of growing grain. 

^ C/. f . 40. There it is located at one yigkdch and here at 3 hurohs from the 
^town. 

3 four, Cf. Zenker 5.n. 1 understand it to lie* as Khan Yfirti did, in a curve 
of the river. 

> 162 m. bv rail. 

• C/.f.3. ■ 

> firisini sutub. The verb sutmdk, to despoil, seems to exclude the common 
plan of stoning the fruit. Cf. f. 36, ddnaslni aUp, taking out the stones. 
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looked after {parwdrl) in Bukhari. Bukhara wine is the strongest 
made in MSI wara’u*n-nahr ; it was what I drank when drink- 
ing in those countries at Samarkand.^ 

Kesh is another district of Samarkand, 9 ylghdch- by road 
to the south of the town. A range called the AltmSk Pass 
{Ddbdnf lies between Samarkand and Kesh ; from this are 
taken all the stones for building. Kesh is called also Shahr- 
i-sabz (Green-town) because its barren waste (sahr) and roofs 
and walls become beautifully green m spring. As it was Timur 
Beg’s birth-place, he tried hard to make i^ his capital. He 
erected noble buildings in it. To seat his own Court, he built 
a great arched hall and in this seated his Commander-begs and 
his Diw2Ln-begs, on his right and on his left. For t^iose 
attending the Court, he built two smaller halls, and to seat 
petitioners to his Court, built quite small recesses on the four 
sides of the Court-house.* Few arches so fine can be shown in 
the world. It is said to be higher than the Kisri Arrh.*^ 

Timur Beg also built in Kesh a college and a mausoleum, 
in which are the tombs of Jahangir Mirza and others of his 
descendants.® As Kesh did not offer the same facilities as 49^ 


1 M%n Samarkandta aul {or auwal) aichkandd Bukhara chdghiflarni aicJur 
aidim. These words have been understood to refer to Babur s ^ 
of wine but this reading is negatived by his statement (f. 189) ^ 

drank wine in Harit in 912 ah. I understand his meaning to 
wine he drank in Samarkand was Bukhara wine. The time cannot ^ve been 
earUer than 91 7 ah. The two words aul aichkanda, I read as ^ 

{bdghrt qard) (L2S0) ‘ that drinking/ ‘ that bird/ i.e. of those other countries. 

not of Hind Ostan where he wrote. alwavs 

It may be noted that Babur’s word for wore. cftogAtf, ma> not 
represent wine of the grape but may include wine of the apple and pear (cider 
JSl^[Sr),^d other frSts. Oder, its m®e seeming to bo desc^dant of 
ehdghir. wm introduced.into England by Crusaders, its manufacture ha ir., 

been learned from Turks in Palestine. , j -r 1 U4.« am! 

* 48 m. 3 fur. by way of the Aitmak Pass (mod. Takhte Qarachi), and. 

R6clus (vi, 2561 Buz-eala-khAna, Goat-house. «« 

» The nam*e Aitmak. to build, appears to be ^ toe ““ 

the range. The pass-head is 34 m. from “ 

Set Kostenko ii, 1 1 5 and Schuyler ii, 61 for det^ ' ”^riaviio (Markham 
^ The description of hall is difficult to translate, j ( « , . _ 

1S4) throws ligK thelLu recesses. Cf. Z.N. i. 781 and 300 and Schu> irr 
ii. 68. . 4* 

* The Taq-i-kisrl, below Baghdad, is lOS ft. high. 84 ft. span and 150 

does not mention that Tbnflr’s ***‘‘®' be 
Kesh. Clavijo (M.rirtiaTn p. 1^3) says it was Timfirs first intention 
buried near bis father, in Kesh. 
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Samarkand for becoming a town and a capital, he at last made 
clear choice of Samarkand. 

Another district is Qarsbi, known also as Nashaf and Nakh- 
shab.^ Qarsh! is a Mughul name. In the Mughul tongue they 
call a kur-khdna Qarsh!.^ The name must have come in after 
the rule of Chingiz Khan. Qarshi is somewhat scantily sup- 
plied with water ; in spring it is very beautiful and its grain 
and melons are good. It lies i 8 yighdch^ by road south and a 
little inclined to west of Samarkand. In the district a small 
bird, known as the qlUquylrugh and resembling the bdghri qara, 
is found in such countless numbers that it goes by the name of 
the Qarshi birdie (murghak).^ 

Khozar is another district ; Karmlna another, lying between 
Samarkand and BukhS.r§ ; Qar§-kul another, 7 ytghdch^ n.w. 
of Bukhara and at the furthest limit of the water. 

Samarkand has good iumdns. One is Soghd with its de- 
pendencies. Its head Yar-yilaq, its foot Bukhara, there may 
be not one single yighdch of earth without its village and its 
cultivated lands. So famous is it that the saying attributed to 
Timur Beg, * I have a garden 30 yighdch long,® must have been 
spoken of Soghd.' Another tumdn is ShSLvdir (var. Sh^wir), 
an excellent one adjoining the town-suburbs. On one side it 
has the range (AitmAk D^bSLn), lying between Samarkand and 
F(A. 50 . Shahr-i-sabz, on the skirts of which are many of its villagj^. 
On the other side is the Kohik Water (#. 4 . the Dar-i-gham 
canal). There it lies I an excellent tumdn, with fine air, full 
of beauty, abounding in waters, its good things cheap. 
Observers of Egypt and Syria have not pointed out its match. 

^ (Reinaud II» ii. 2 1) says that Naaaf is the Arabic and Nakhshab 

the local name for Qarshi. Ibn Haukal (Ouseley p. 260) writes Nakhshab. 

9 This word has been translated burial-place and eimetiire but Qarshi means 
castle, or royal-residence. The (i. i z 1) says that Qarshi is an equivalent 
for At. fo/f, palace, and was so called, from one built there by QubULI Khin 
(d. 1294 AD.). Perhaps Babur's word is connected with GfirkhSa, the title 

fovereigns in Khutan, and means great or royal-house, t palace. 

* 94 lur. via jam (Kostenko i, 115.) 

^ See Aiq>endix B. 

* some 34 m. (Kostenko i, 196). Schuyler mentions that he heard in 
Qara-kfll a tradition that the district, in bye-gone days, was fertilised from 
the Sfir. 

* C/.l. 45 
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Though Samarkand has other iumam^ none rank with those 
enumerated ; with so much, enough has been said. 

Timur Beg gave the government of Samarkand to his eldest 
son, Jahangir Mirza (in 776 AH.-1375 ad.) ; when Jahangir 
Mirzi died (805 AH.-1403 ad.), he gave it to the Mirz&’s eldest 
son, Muhammad Sult£n-i-jahanglr ; when Muhammad Sultan 
Mirzi died, it went to Shah-rukh MirzS, Timur Beg’s youngest 
son. Shih-rukh Mirza gave the whole of Ma wara’u’n-nahr 
(in 872 AH.- 1467 AD.) to his eldest son, Aulugh Beg Mirza. 

From him his own son, ‘Abdu’I-latif Mirza took it, (853 ah.- 
1449 AD.), for the sake of this five days’ fleeting world martyr- 
ing a father so full of years and knowledge. 

The following chronogram gives the date of Aulugh Beg 
Mirzfi’s death : — 

' AQiagh Beg, an ocean of wisdom and science. 

The pillar of realm and religion, 

Sipp^ from the hand of 'Abb4s, the mead of martyrdom. 

And the date of the death is *Abbds kasht (Abb&s slcw).^ 

Though *Abdu’l-lat!f MirziL did not rule more than five dr six 
months, the following couplet was current about him : — 

111 does sovereignty befit the parricide ; 

Should he rule, be it for no more than six months.* 

This chronogram of the death of *Abdu*l-latif Mirzfi is also 
well dope : — 

'Abdul-lafif. in glory a Khusrau and Jamshld, Fol. 50^ 

In his train a Faiidiin and Zardusht, 

B&b& Husain slew on the Friday Eve, 

With an arrow. Write as its date, BShd Husain kasht (B4b& 

Husain slew).* 

After 'Abdu’l-latif MirzSL’s death, (Jumfida I, 22, 855 ah.- 
June 22nd. 1450 AD.), (his cousin) ‘Abdu’Ufih Mirzfi, the grand- 
son of Sb£h-rukh MIrzfi through Ibrahim Mirzfi, seated him- 

* By abjad the woids •Abbds kasht yield 8s3- The date of the murder was 
Ramfftn 9, 853 ah. (Oct. 27th. 1449 a^*)- 

• This couplet is quoted in the Rausatu* ffofd (Uth. cd. vi, f. 234 foot) apd 
in the H.S. u, 44. It is said, in the R.S. to be by Ni|fiml and to refer 
irilMng by Shirfiya of his father, Khusrau Parwic in 7 ah. (628 ad.). The 
H.S. says that *Abdn*Mailf constantly repeated the couplet, after he had 
muidered hb father. fSee also Daulat Shth (Browne p. 35^ snd p. 366.) H.B. 

» By abfad, Bdbd Husain kasht yields 854. The death was on Rabr 1, 26. 

Bs4 ah. (Hay 9th. 1450 ad.). See R.§. vi, 235 for an account of this death. 
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self on the throne and ruled for i8 months to two years.^ 
From him SI. Abu-sa^!d MirzSL took it (855 AH.-1451 ad.). He 
in his life-time gave it to his eldest son, SI. Ahmad MirzS ; 
SI. Ahmad Mlrza continued to rule it after his father’s death 
<873 AH.-1469 AD.). On his death (899 ah. -1494 ad.) SI. Mahmud 
Mirza was seated on the throne and on his death (900 ah.- 

1495 AD.) Bai'Sunghar Mirza. BSi-sunghar Mirz 3 . was made 
prisoner for a few days, during the Tarkhan rebellion (901 ah.- 

1496 AD.), and his younger brother, SI. 'All Mirz 5 was seated on 
the throne, but B^i-sunghar Mirza, as has been related in this 
history, took* it again directly. From Bai-sunghar Mirz§ I 
took it (903 AH.-1497 AD.). Further details will be learned 
from the ensuing history. 

(c. Babur's rule in Samarkand.) 

When I was seated on the throne, I shewed the Samarkand 
begs precisely the same favour and kindness they had had 
before. 1 bestowed rank and favour also on the begs with me, 
Foi. 51. .to each according to his circumstances, the largest share falling 
to SI. Ahmad Tambal; he had been in the household bejgs’ 
circle ; I now raised him to that of the great begs. 

We had taken the town after a seven months’ hard siege. 
Things of one sort or other fell to our men when we got in. 
The whole country, with exception of Samarkand itself, had 
come in earlier either to me or to SI. 'Ali Mirza and conse- 
quently had not been over-run. In any case however, what 
could have been taken from districts so long subjected to raid 
and rapine ? The booty our men had taken, such as it was, 
came to an end. When we entered the town, it was in such 
distress that it needed seed-corn and money-advances; what 
place was this to take anything from ? On these accounts our 
men suffered great privation. We ourselves could give them 
nothing. Moreover they yearned for their homes and, by ones 
and twos, set their faces for flight. The first to go was Bayan 
Quli’s (son) Khan Quli; Ibrahim Begchik was another; all the 
Mughuls went off and, a little later, SI. Ahmad TarfibaL 
Auziin Qasan counted himself a very sincere and faithful 
1 This overstates the time ; dates shew 1 yr. 1 mth. and a few days. 
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triend of KhwSja-i*q 5 ?i ; we therefore, to put a stop to these 
desertions, sent the KhwSja to him (in AndijSn) so that they, 5 «*- 
in agreement, might punish some of the deserters and send 
others back to us. But that very Auzun Hasan, that traitor to 
his salt, may have been the stirrer-up of the whole trouble and 
the spur-to-evil of the deserters from Samarkand. Directly SI. 

Ahmad Tarfibal had gone, all the rest took up a wrong position. 

(d. Andijan demanded of Babur by The Khan, and also for Jahangir 
Mlrza.) 

Although, during the years in which, coveting Samarkand, I 
had persistently led my army .out, SI. Mahmud' Khan ^ had 
provided me with no help whatever, yet, now it had been taken, 
he wanted Andij&n. Moreover, Auzun Hasan and SI. Ahmad 
Tamhal, just when soldiers of ours and all the Mughuls had 
deserted to Andiju and AkhsI, wanted those two districts for 
Jahgngir Mirz&. For several reasons, those districts could not 
be given to them. One was, that though not promised to The 
Khan, yet he had asked for them and, as he persisted in asking, 
an agreement with him was necessary, if they were to be given 
to Jahangir Mirza. A further reason was that to ask for them 
just when deserters from us had fled to them, was very like a 
command. If the matter had been brought forward earlier, 
some waj^ of tolerating a command might have been found. At FoI. 5*. 
the moment, as the Mughuls and the Andijan army and several 
even of my household had gone to AndijSn, I had with me in 
Samarkand, beg for beg, good and bad, somewhere about 1000 
men. 

When Auzun Hasan and SI. Ahmad Tavnbal did not get what 
they wanted, they invited all those timid fugitives to join them. 

J ust such a happening, those timid people, for their own sakes, 
had been asking of God in their terror. Hereupon, Auzun 
Hasan and SI. Ahmad Tambal, becoming openly hostile and 
rebellious, led their army from Akhsi against AndijSn. 

Tulun KhwiLja was a bold, dashing, eager brave of the B^in 
(Mughuls). My father had favoured him and he was stul in 
favour, I myself having raised him to the rank of beg. n 
^ The Khin of the Mughfils, Babur’s uncle. 
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truth he deserved favour, a wonderfully bold and dashing brave f 
He, as being the man I favoured amongst the Mughuls, was 
sent (after them) when they began to desert from Samarkand, ta 
counsel the clans and to chase fear from their hearts so that 
Foi. S2h, they might not turn their heads to the wind.^ Those two 
traitors however, those false guides, had so wrought on the 
clans that nothing availed, promise or entreaty, counsel or 
threat. Tulun KhwSja’s march lay through Aiki-su-arasi,*' 
known also as Rabatik-aurchini. Auzun Hasan sent a 
skirmishing party against him; it found him off his guard, 
seized and killed him. This done, they took Tahangir Mirza 
and went to besiege AndijSLn 

(g. Babur loses Andijan.) 

In Andijin when my army rode out tor Samarkand, 1 had 
left Auzun Hasan and *Ali-dost Taghal (Ramzan 902AH.-May 
1497 AD.). Khwaja-i-qayi had gone there later on, and there 
too were many of my men from Samarkand. During the* siege, 
the Khwaja, out of good-will to me, apportioned 18,000 of his 
own sheep to the garrison and to the families of the men still 
with me. While the siege was going on, letters kept coming to 
me from my mothers® and from the Khwaja, saying in effect, 

* They are besieging us in this way ; if at our cry of distress you 
do not come, things will go all to ruin. Samarkand was taken 
Foi. 53. by the strength of Andijan ; if Andijan is in your hands, God 
willing, Samarkand can, be had again.* One after another 
came letters to this purport. Just then I was recovering from 
illness but, not having been able to take due care in the days of 
convalescence, I went all to pieces again and this time, became 
so very ill that for four days my speech w^as impeded and they 

^ Elph. MS. aurmdghdtlar, might not turn ; IJai. and Kebr’s MSS. {Sfir td 
bdd) hxrmdgMilm’^ might not give. Both metaphors seem drawn from the 
.protective habit'Otman and beast of turning the oack to a storm>wind. 

s 1,^. betwixt tiyo waters, the MiySn-i-dil-Ab of India. Here, it is the most 
fertile triangle of ^nd in TurkistAn (Rdclus, vi, 199), enclosed by the eastern 
mountains, the N&rin and the Qar&-sQ ; Rab&tik-aurchlni, Its alternative 
name, means Small Station sub-rlibtrict. From the uses of aurckxn I infer 
that it describes a district in w'hich there is no considerable head-quarters 
fort. 

3 x.e, his own, QAtlilq-nig&r KhAnim and hers. Als&n-daulat Begun, with 
perhaps other widows of his father, probably Shah Sullen Begim. 
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used to drop water into my mouth with cotton. Those with 
me, begs and bare braves alike, despairing of my life, began 
each to take thought for himself. While I was in this condition, 
the begs, by an error of judgment, shewed me to a servant of 
Auzun Hasan's, a messenger come with wild proposals, and 
then dismissed him. In four or five days, I became somewhat 
better but still could not speak, in another few days, was 
myself again. 

Such letters ! so anxious, so beseeching, coming from my 
mothers, that is from my own and hers, Alsan-daulat Begim, 
and from my teacher and spiritual guide, that is, Khwaja-i- 
maulana-i-qa?I, with what heart would a man not move ? We 
left Samarkand for Andijan on a Saturday in Rajab (Feb.- 
March), when I had ruled lOo days in the town. It was foI. 53^. 
Saturday again when we reached Khujand and on that day a 
person brought news from Andijan, that seven days before, that 
is on the very day we had left Samarkand, *AlI-dost Taghai had 
surrendered Andijan. 

These are the particulars ; — The servant of Auzun Hasan who, 
after seeing me, was allowed to leave, had gone to Andijan and 
there said, ‘ The pddshdh cannot speak and they are dropping 
water into his mouth with cotton.’ Having gone and made 
these assertions in the ordinary way, he took oath in ‘All-dost 
Tagha!’^ presence. *Ali-dost TaghSLI was in the Khikan Gate. 
Becoming without footing through this matter, he invited the 
opposite party into the fort, made covenant and treaty with 
them, and surrendered Andijan. Of provisions and of fighting 
men, there was no lack whatever; the starting point of the 
surrender was the cowardice of that false and faithless 
manikin what was told him, he made a pretext to put him- 
self in the right. 

When the enemy, after taking possession of AndijSn, heard 
of my arrival in Khujand, th^ martyred Khwaja-i-maulan5-i- 
q£zl by hanging him, with dishonour, in the Gate of the citadel. i*oi. 54. 
He had come to be known as Khwaja-maulSna-i-qa/i but his 
own name Was *Abdu*l-lS.h. On his father’s side, his line went 
back to Shaikh Burhinu’d-dln ‘All Qiltch, on his mother’s to 
SI. Ailik Md^l This family had come to be the Religious 
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Guides (muqtadd) and pontiff {Shaikhu%hldm) and Judge 
in the Farghana country.^ He was a disciple of his Highness 
*Ubaidu’l-l&h {Ahrdri) and from him had his upbringing. I 
have nu doubt he was a saint (wall) ; what better witnesses to 
his sanctity than the fact that within a short time, no sign or 
trace remained of those active for his death ? He was a 
wonderful man ; it was not in him to be afraid ; in no other 
man was seen such courage as his. This quality is a further 
witri*. 's to his sanctity. Other men, however bold, have 
anxieties and tremours ; he had none. When they had killed 
him, they seized and plundered those connected with him, 
retainers and servants, tribesmen and followers. 

In anxiety for Andijan, we had given Samarkand out of our 
hands ; then heard we had lost AndijSln. It was like the saying, 
-n ignorance, made to leave this place, shut out from that ’ 
[Ghafil az Injd rdnda, az dnjd mdnda). It was very hard and 
vexing to me ; for why ? never since I had ruled, had I been cut 
Voi 54/. off like this from my retainers and my country ; never since I 
had known myself, had I known such annoyance and such 
hardship 

(/. Babur's action from Khujand as his base.) 

On our arrival in Khujand, certain hypocrites, not enduring 
to see Khalifa in my Gate, had so wrought on Muhammad 
Husain Mirza Dughldt and others that he was dismissed 
towards Tishkint. To Tashkint also Qasim Beg Qiichln had 
been sent earlier, in order to ask The Khan’s help for a move 
on Andijan. The Kiian consented to give it and came himself 
by way of the Ahangaran Dale,^ to the foot of the Kindirlik 
Pass.^ There I went also, from Khujand, and saw my Khan 
dadSl.* We then crossed the pass and halted on the Akhsi side. 
The enemy for their part, gathered their men and went to 
Akhsi. 

' C/. f. 16 for almost verbatim statements. 

^ Blacksmith's Dale. AhangarSn appears corrupted in modem maps to 
Angten, See H.S. ii, 293 for Khw&nd*amir's wording of this episode. 

3 C/. f. 16 and Kostenko i, 10 1. 

< f.e, Kh&n Uncle (Mother's brother). 
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Just at that time, the people in P5p^ sent me word they had 
made fast the fort but, owing to something misleading in The 
KhSLn’s advance, the enemy stormed and took it. Though 
The KhS.n had other good qualities and was in other ways 
businesslike, he was much without merit as a soldier and 
commander. Just when matters were at the point that if he 
made one more march, it was most probable the country would 
be had without fighting, at such a time ! he gave ear to what 
the enemy said with alloy of deceit, spoke of peace and, as his 
messengers, sent them Khwaja Abu’l-inakaram and his own Foi. 55, 
Lord of the Gate, Beg Tilba (Fool), Tambal\ elder brother. 

To save themselves those others {i.e. Hasan and Tanibal) mixed 
something true with what they fabled and agreed to give gifts 
and bribes eithef to The Khan or to his intermediaries. With 
this, The Khan retired. 

As the families of most of my begs and household and braves 
were in Andijan, 7 or 800 of the great and lesser begs and bare 
braves, 'left us in despair of our taking the place. Of the begs 
were ‘Ali-darwesh Beg, ‘Ali-ma/Id Qiichln, Muhammad Baqir 
Beg, Shaikh ‘Abdu*l-lah, Lord of the Gate and Mirim Ldi'hari. 

Of men choosing exile and hardship with me, there may have 
been, of good and bad, between 200 and 300. Of begs there 
were Qasim. Qucliin Beg, Wais Ldghari Beg, Ibrahim Sdiu 
Mtngltgh Beg, Shirim Taghai, Sayyidi Qara Beg ; and of my 
household, Mir Shah Qilchm, Sayyid Qasim Jaldir, Lord of the 
Gate, Qasim-‘ajab, 'Ali-dost Taghai s (son) Muhammad-dost, 
Muhammad- ‘all Mubashir,^ Khud 5 ,i-birdi Tughclii Mughul, Yarik 
Tagh^, Baba ‘All’s (son) Baba Quli, Pir Wais, Shaikh Wais, Foi. ss^- 
Yar-‘ali Baldl,^ Qasim Mir Akhwur (Chief Equerry) and liaidar 
Rikdbddr (stirrup-holder). 

It came very hard on me; I couia not help crying a good 
deal. Back I went to Khujand and thither they sent me my 


* n.w. of the Sang ferry over the Sir. 

3 perhaps, messenger of good tidings. u rt..* 

® This man's family connections are interesting. He was Ali-vhukr Htg 
Bahdrlu’s grandson, nephew therefore of Pasha Beg im : throug ^ 
Saif-‘ali Beg, he was the grandfather of Bairim Khan-i-khanan and thus the 
g.g.f. of 'Abdu'r-rabim Mirzft, the translator of the Second naqt at-i‘baburi. 
See Fiiishta lith. ed. p. 250. 
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mother and my grandmother and the families of some of the 
men with me. 

That Ramzan (April-May) we spent in Khujand, then 
mounted for Samarkand. We had already sent to ask The 
Khan's help ; he assigned, to act with us against Samarkand, 
his son, SI. Muhammad (Siiltanim) Khanika and (his son’s 
guardian) Ahmad Beg with 4 or 5000 men and rode himself as 
far as Aura-tlpa. There I saw him and from there went on 
by way of Yar-}Ilaq, past the Burka-yllaq Fort, the head- 
quarters of the sub-governor {ddro^rka) of the district. SL 
Muhammad Sultan and Ahmad Beg, riding light and by 
another road, got to Yar-}Ilaq first but on their hearing that 
Sh^ibani Khan was raiding Shiraz and thereabouts, turned 
back. There was no help for it ! Back I too had to go. Again 
I went to Khujand ! 

As there was in me ambition for rule and desire of conquest, 
I did not sit at gaze when once or twice an affair had made no 
progress. Now I myself, thinking to make another move for 
Foi. s6. Andijan, went to ask The Khan’s help. Over and above this, 
it was seven or eight years since I had seen Sh§h Begim^ and 
other relations; they. also were seen under the same pretext^ 
After a few days, The KhSn appointed Sayyid Muhammad 
IJusain (Dii^hldt) and Ayub Bcgchlk and jSn-hasan Bdrin with 
7 or 8000 men to help us. With this help we started, rode 
light, through Khujand without a halt, left Kand-i-badSm on 
the left and so to Nasukh, g or 10 ytghdch of road beyond 
Khujand and 3 ylghdch (12-18 m.) from Kand-i-badam, there 
set our ladders up and took the fort. It was the melon season ; 
one kind grown here, known as Isma'il Shaikhl. has a yellow 
rind, feels like shagreen leather, has seeds like an apple’s and 
flesh four fingers thick. It is a wonderfully delicate melon ; no 
other such grows thereabout. Next day the Mughul begs 
represented to me, ‘ Our fighting men are few ; to what would 
folding this one fort lead on ?’ In truth they were right ; of 
what use was it to make that fort fast and stay there? Back 
once more to Khujand 1 

1 Babur’s (*^tcp-) grandmother, co-widow with Aisan-daulat of YQnas Kh&n 
and mother of Ahmad and Maiimud Ch^^hatat, 
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f. Affairs of Khusrau Shah and the Tlmurid \Itrz&s)^' 

This year Khusrau Shah, taking B&i-sunghar Mirza with 
him, led his army (from Qunduz) to Chaghanian and with false 
and treacherous intent, sent this message to I.Iisar for SI. 

Mas'ud Mirza, ‘ Come, betake yourself to Samarkand ; if Foi. 563. 
Samarkand is taken, one Mirza may seat himself there, the 
other in Hisar.* Just at the time, the Mirza’s begs and house- 
hold were displeased with him, because he had shewn excessive 
favour to his father-in-law, Shaikh ‘Abdu*l-lah Barlds who from 
Bal-sunghar Mirza had gone to him. Small district though 
Hisar is, the Mirza had made the Shaikh's allowance 1,000 
iumdns of fulus^ and had given him the whole of Khutlan in 
which were the holdings of many of the Mirza’s begs and 
household. All this Shaikh ‘Abdu'l-lah had ; he and his sons 
iook also in whole and in part, the control of the Mlrza's gate. 

Those angered began, one after the other, to desert to lial- 
sunghar Mirza. 

By those words of false alloy, having put SI. Mas'ud Mirza 
off his guard, Khusrau Shah and Bal-sunghar Mirza moved 
light out of Chaghanian, surrounded llisSLr and, at beat of 
morning-drum, took possession of it. SI. Mas'ud Mirza was in 
Daulat Saral, a house his father had built in the suburbs. Not 
being able to get into the fort, he drew off towards Khutl&n 
with Shaikh ‘Abu’l-lah Barlds, parted . from him half-way, 
crossed the river at the Aubaj ferry and betook himself to SI. 
i.iusain Mirza. Khusrau Shah, having taken Ili^ar, set Bai- FoI. 57. 
sunghar Mirza on the throne, gave Khutlan to his own younger 
brother. Wall and rode a few days later, to lay siege to Balkh 
where, with many of his father’s begs, was Ibrahim I.iusain 
Mirza (Bduqard). He sent Nazar Bahadur, his chief retainer, 
on in advance with 3 or 406 men to near Balkh, and himself 
taking Bal-sunghar Mirza with him, followed and laid the siege. 

' Here the narrative picks up the thread of Khusrau Shah’s affairs, tlroppcd 
Oh f. 44. 

* mlng tunian fulus, i.e. .a thousand sets-of-ten-thousand «.maU copper coins. 

Mr. Erskinc (Mexns. p. 61)’ here has a note on coins. As here the tunian does 
not «5c*cin to be a com but a number. I do not reproduce it. valuable as it is 
per sc. 
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Wall he sent off with a large force to besiege ShabarghSLn and 
raid and ravage thereabouts. Wall, for his part, not being 
able to lay close siege, sent his men off to plunder the clans 
and hordes of the Zardak Chul, and they took him back 
over 100,000 sheep and some 3000 camels. He then came, 
plundering the SSn-chirik country on his way, and raiding and- 
making captive the clan*^ fortified in the hills, to join Khusrau 
Shah before Balkh. 

One day during the siege, Khusrau Shah sent the Nazar 
Bahadur already mentioned, to destroy the water-channels^ of 
Fol. 57^. Balkh. Out on him sallied Tingri-blrdi Samdnchl^^ SI. Husain 
Mirza’s favourite beg, with 70 or 80 men, struck him down, cut 
off his head, carried it off, and went back into the fort. A very 
bold sally, and he did a striking deed. 

(g. Affairs of SL Husain Mtrzd and BadVu'z-zamdn Mlrzd.') 

This same year, SI. Husain Mirza led his army out to Bast 
and there encamped,® for the purpose of putting down Zu’n- 
nun Arghiin and his son, Shah Shuja', because they had become 
Badru’z-zaman Mlrza’s retainers, had given him a daughter of 
ZQ'n-nun in marriage and taken up a position hostile to himself. 
No corn for his army coming in from any quarter, it had begun 
to be distressed with hunger when the sub-governor of Bast 
surrendered. By help of the stores of Bast, the Mirza got back 
to Khurasan. 

Since such a great ruler as SI. Husain Mirza had twice led a 
splendid and well-appointed army out and twice retired, with- 
out taking Qunduz, or Hisar or Qandahar, his sons and his 
begs waxed bold in revolt and rebellion. In the spring of this 
year, he sent a large army under Muhammad Wall Beg to put 
down (his son) Muhammad *HusaiA Mirza who, supreme in 
Astarabid, had taken up a position hostile to himself. While 
SI. Husain Mirza was still lying in the Nishin meadow (near 

1 dflqlSr : this the annotator of the Elph. MS. has changed to dshliq 
provisions, com. 

3 Saman-Lhi may mean Keeper of the Goods. Tlngri-birdi, Theodore, is the 
purely Turk! form of the Khud^i-birdi. already met with several times in the 
B.N. 

® Bast (Host) is on the left bank of the Halmand. 
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Harat), he waa surprised by Badru’z.zamin Mlrzi and Shah 
Shuja* Beg (A rghun). By unexpected good-fortune, he had been' Fol. 58. 
joined that very day by SI. Mas^ud Mirza, a refugee after 
bringing about the loss of Ilisar,^ and also rejoined by a force 
of his own returning from Astarabad. There was no question 
of fighting. Badi'u’z-zaman Mirza and Shah Beg, brought 
face to face with these armies, took to flight. 

SI. Husain Mirza looked kindly on SI. Mas‘ud Mirza, made 
him kneel as a son-in-law and gave him a place in his favour 
and affection. None-the-less SI. Mas*ud Mirza, at the instiga- 
tion of Baqi Chaghdnldnl, who had come earlier into SI. Husain 
Mirza’s service, started off on some pretext, without asking 
leave, and went from the presence of SI. liusain Mirza to that 
of Khusrau Shah ! 

Khusrau Shah had already invited and brought from I.lisar, 
Bai-sunghar Mirza; to him had gone Aulugh Beg Mirza*s son,- 
Miran-shah Mirza who, having gone amongst the Hazara in 
rebellion against his father, had been unable to remain amongst 
them because of his own immoderate acts. Some short-sighted 
persons were themselves ready to kill these three (Timurid) 

Mirzas and to read Khusrau Shah's name in the khufjba bui he 
himself did not think this combination desirable. The ungrate- Foi. 584. 
ful manikin however, for the sake of gain in this five days* 
fleeting world, — it was not true to him nor will it be true to any 
man soever, — seized that SI. Mas'ud Mirza whom he had seen 
grow up in his charge from childhood, whose guardian he had 
been, and blinded him with the lancet 

Some of the Mirza’s foster-brethren and friends of affection 
and old servants took him to Kesh intending to convey him to 
his (half)-brother SI. 'All Mirza in Samarkand but as that 
party also ii.e. 'Affs) became threatening, they fled with him, 
crossed the river at the Aubaj ferry and went to SI. Busain 
Mirza. 

* boro aa JTJMf . He was a son of Abfl-sa'Id and thus an uncle of B 4 bur. 

He ruled Kabul and Ghazni from a date previous to his father's death m 
8/3 ah. (perhaps from the time *Umar Shaikh was not sent there, m 870 ah 
5m f. 66) to his death in 907 ah. Babur was his virtual successor m Kabul, 
in 910 AH. 
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A hundred thousand curses light on him who planned and 
did a deed so horrible I Up to the very verge of Resurrection, 
let him who hears of this act of Khusrau Sh&h, curse him ; and 
may he who hearing, curses «ot, know cursing equally deserved! 

• This horrid deed done, Khusrau ShSh made B&i-sunghar 
Mlr^S ruler in liifSlr und dismissed him ; MirSn-shSh Mirzg he 
despatched for BAmlin with Sayyid Qasim to help him. 
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(a. Babur borrows Pashaghar and leaves Khujand.) 

Twice we had moved out of Khujand, once for Andijin, once 
for Samarkand, and twice we had gone back to it because our 
work was not opened out.‘ Khujand is .i poor place ; a man 
with 2 or 300 followers would have a hard time there ; with Fol. 
wl^it outlook would an ambitious man set himself down in it ? 

As it was our wish to return to Samarkand, we sent people to 
confer with Mulbiammad Husain Kurkin Dighldt in AucS>tip& 
and to ask of him the loan for the winter of Pashighar where 
we might sit till it was practicable to make a move on 
Samarkand. He consenting, I rode out from Khujand for 
PashSghar. 

{Author* s note on Pashdghar.) Pash&ghar is one of the villages of 
Y&r-jlUq ; it had belonged to his Highness the Khw&Ja.* but during 
recent interregna/ it had become dependent on Mul>aminad Qusain 
M!cs&. 

I had fever when we reached Zamln, but spiu of my 
fever we hurried off by the mountain road till we came 
over against Rahit-i-khwaja, the head-quarters of the sub- 
governor of the ShavdSr tiimdn, where we hoped to take the 
garrison at unawares, set our ladders up and so get into the 


» Elph. MS. £. 43 ; W.-i-B. I.O. *15 f. 47* ai7 £. 3* : Mems. p. 63. 
BStMir hen nsumes his own stoiy. interrapted on f . $6. 

* oisA ae Ut m d i n , a phrase recurring on f. 59S foot. It appears to imply, 
of trust in Piovidence» what the English ** The way was not opened/' does. 
C/. f . 6ofr for smother example of trust, there clinching discussion wbrther to 
go or not to go to Maighinftn. 

* •.#. AfbfM, He had been dead some lo years. The despoilment of his 
family is nuntioned on f. 236. 

* fuhroMrt here those due to the deaths of Almiad and Matmdd with their 
seq[Qel of nitttable government in S a m a rkand . 
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fort We reached it at dawn, found its men on guard, turned 
back and rode without halt to Pash&ghar. The pains and 
misery of fever notwithstanding, I had ridden 14 or 15 ytghach 
(70 to 8(a miles). 

• After a few days in PashSghar, we appointed Ibr&him Sdru^ 
Foi. 59S. Wais Ldghari, Sherim Taghal and some of the household and 
braves to make an expedition amongst the YS.r-yiIiq forts and 
get them into our hands. YSr-yillq, at that time was Sayyid 
Yusuf Beg’s, ^ he having remained in Samarkand at the exodus 
and been much favoured by SI. ^Ali Mirza. To manage the 
forts, Sayyid Yusuf had sent his younger brother’s son, A^mad- 
i-yusuf, now‘ Governor of Sialkot, and Ahmad-i-yusuf was then 
in occupation. In the course of that winter, our begs and 
braves made the round, got possession of some of the forts 
I>eacefully, fought and took others, gained some by ruse and 
craft. In the whole of that district there is perhaps not a 
single village without its defences because of the Mughuls and 
the Auzbegs. Meantime SI. *Al! MirzSL became suspicious of 
Sayyid Yusuf and his nephew on my account and dismissed 
both towards Khuras&n. 

The winter passed in this sort of tug-of-war ; with the on- 
coming heats,’ they sent Khwaja Ya^ya to treat with me, while 
they, urged on by the (Samarkand) army, marched out to near 
Shiriz and Kabud. I may have had 200 or 300 soldiers . 
{sipdht); powerful foes were on my every side; Fortune had 
Fo]. 60. not favoured me when I turned to Andijan ; when I put a hand 
out for Samarkand, no work was opened out. Of necessity, 
some sort of terms were made and I went back from Pashigbar. 

Khujand is a poor place ; one beg would have a hard time in 
it ; there we and our families and following had been for half a 

^ AugMdqchl, the player of the kid -game, the giay-wolfer. Y&r-yUaq wiU 
have gone with the rest of Samarkand into *Ali’a hands in Rajab 903 ah. 
(March 1498). Contingent terms between * him and Bftbur wiU have been 
made ; Yflsuf may have recognized some show of right nnder them, for 
allowing B&bur to occupy YAr-yiiaq. 

3 f.s. after 933 ah. C/. f. 46^ and note concerning the Bikrajnftditya enu 
See index s.n. A(^mad-i-yflsuf and Q.S. ii, 293, 

^ This plural, unless ironical, cannot be read as honouring *A 1 I ; Bftbur 
uses the ho*\oiific plural most rarely and specially, e.g, for saintly persons, 
for The Khftn and for elder women-kinsfolk. 
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year^ and during the time the Musalmans of the place had 
ot been backward in bearing our charges and serving us to the 
l«-st of their power. With what face could we go there again ? 
nd what, for his own part, could a man do there? *To what 
f’ome to go ? For what gain to stay ?’* 

In the end and with the same anxieties and uncertainty, we 

ent to the summer-pastures in the south of Aur£-tipa. There 
vve spent some days in amazement at our position, not knowing 
'./here to go or w'here to stay, our heads la a Arhirl. On one of 
'lose days, Khwaja Abu’] iTiakaram came to s**e me, he like 
jie, a wanderer, driven from his horne.^ He questioned us 
lOout our goings and sta /ings, about what had or had not been 
ione and about our whole position. Ht was touched with 
L ompassion for our state and recited the fdiiha for me before be 
left. 1 also was much touched ; I pitied him. 

Babur recovers Marghtndn,) 

Near the Afternoon Prayer of that same day, a horseman 
ppeared at the foot of the valley. He was a man named 
^'ul-chuq. presumably *Ali-dost TaghSPs own servant, and had 
been sent with this written message, * Although many great 
■nisdeeds have had their rise in me, yet, if you will do me the i*oi. co^. 
favour and kindness of coming to me, I hope to purge my 
('ffences, and remove my reproach, by giving you Marghlnan 
and by my future submission and single-minded service.’ 

Such news! coming on such despair and whirl-of-mind I 
Off we hurried, that very hour, — it was sun-set, — without 
reflecting, without a moment’s delay, just as if for a sudden 
raid, straight for MarghinSn. From w'here we were to Mar- 
Khinan may have been 24 or 25 ytghdch of road.^ Through 
that night it was rushed without delaying anywhere, and on 

^ bit ydrim yil. JJates shew this to mrttu six months. It appears a 
parallel expression to Pers. kasht-yak, onf -eif.:hth. 

^ H.S. ii, 293, m place of these two quotations, 1 as a wi«ra', — .Va nly safar 
kardan u na ruy tqdmat, (Nor resolve to march, nor face to stay). 

^ t.e, in Samarkand. 

* Point to point, some 145 m. but much further by the road. Tanf'-^b seems 
likely to be one of the head -waters of Kbw&ja Bikargan -water. Thence the 
route would be by unfrequented hill -tracks, each man Icadmg his second horse. 
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next day till at the Mid-day Prayefr halt was made at Tang-Ab 
(Narrow- water), one of the villages of Khujand. There we 
cooled down our horses and gave them corn. We rode out 
again at beat of (twilight-) drum^ and on through that night 
till shoot of dawn, and through the next day till sunset, and on 
through that night till, just before dawn, we were one ylghdch 
from MarghinSn. Here Wais Beg and others represented to 
me with some anxiety what sort of an evil-doer ‘Ali-dost was. 
'No-one,’ they said, * has come and gone, time ^ad again, 
between him and us ; no terms and compact have been made ; 
trusting to what are we going ?’ In truth their fears were 
just ! After waiting awhile to consult, we at last agreed that 
Foi. 6i. reasonable as anxiety was, it o^lght to have been earlier; that 
there we were after coming three nights and two days without 
rest or halt ; in what horse or in what man was any strength 
left ? — from where we were, how could return be made ? and, 
if made, where were we to go ? — that, having come so far, on 
we must, and that nothing happens without God's will. At 
this we left the matter and moved on, our trust set on Him. 

At the Sunnat Prayer® we reached Fort Marghinan. ‘Ali- 
dost TaghSI kept himself behind {arqa) the closed gate and 
asked for terms; these granted, he opened it. He did me 
obeisance between the (two) gates.^ After seeing him, we 
dismounted at a suitable house in the walled-town. With me, 
great and small, were 240 men. 

As Auzun Hasan and Tambal had been tyrannical and 
oppressive, all the clans of the country were asking for me. 
We therefore, after two or three days spent in Marghinan, 
joined to Qasim Beg over a hundred men of the Pashagharis, 
the new retainers of MarghinSLn and of ^Ali-dost’s following, 
and sent them to bring ovefr to me, by force or fair words, such 

^ tun ydrlmi naq&ra waqttdd. Tun ydrlmi seems to mean half-dark, 
twilight. Here it cannot mean mid-night since t>ii$ would imply a halt of 
twelve hours and B&bur says no halt was made. The drum next following 
mid-day is the one beaten at sunset. 

> The voluntary prayer, offered when the sun has well risen, fits the 
context. 

* 1- understand that the obeisance was made in the Gate-house, between 
the inner and outer doors. 
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hill-people of the south of Andij&n as the AshpSrl, TuruqshSLr, Voi 6i6. 
Chikrak and others roundabout. Ibrahim Sirii and Wais 
Ldghari and Sa3ryidl QarA were also sent out, to cross the 
Khujand-water and, by whatever means, to induce the people 
on that side to turn their eyes to me. 

Auzun Hasan and Tambal, for their parts, gathered together 
what soldiers and Mughuls they had and called up the men 
accustomed to serve in the AndijSLn and Akhs! armiea Then, 
bringing Jahangir MirzSL with them, they came to SapSn. a 
village 2m. east of Marghinan, a few days after our arrival, and 
dismounted there with the intention of besieging Marghinan. 

They advanced a day or two later, formed up to fight, as far as 
the suburbs. Though after the^'departure of the Commanders, 

Qasim Beg, Ibrahim Sdru and Wais Ldghari, few men were 
left with me, those there were foirned up, sallied out and p^’c- 
vented the enemy from advancing beyond the suburbs. On 
that day, Page Khalil, the turban -twister, went well forward 
and got his hand into the work. They had come ; they could 
do nothing ; on two other days they failed to get near the fort. I'oi. 62, 

When Qasim Beg went into the hills on the south of Andijan, 
all the Ashpari, Turuqshar, Chikrak, and the peasants a .d 
highland and lowland clans came in for us. When the Com- 
manders, Ibrahim Sdru and Wais Ldghari, crossed the river to 
the Akh$i side. Pap and several other forts came in. 

Auzun :^asan and Tambal being the heathenish and vicious 
tyrants they were, had inflicted great misery on the peasantry 
and clansmen. One of the chief men of Akhsi, Hasan-dikeha 
by name,^ gathered together his own following and a body of 
the Akhsi mob and rabble, black-bludgeoned^ Auzun llasan’s 
and Tambars men in the outer fort and drubbed them into the 
citadel. They then invited the Commanders, Ibrahim Sdru, 

Wais Ldghari and Sayyidi Qara and admitted them into the fort. 

SI. Mahmud Khan had appointed to help us, Haidar 
Kukuldd^Ws (son) Banda-'ali and Haji GhSzi Manghli? the latter 

* This seeming sobriquet may be due to eloquence or to good looks. 

* qard tiydq, * Cf. f. 63 where black bludgeons are used by a red rabble. 

* He was head-man of his clan and again with Shaibftn! in 909 ah. (Sh. X. 

Vambfery, p. 272). Erskine (p. 67) notes that the Manghits are the modem 
Nogais^ 
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just then a fugitive from ShaibSnl Kh&n, and also the B&rln 
tuman with its begs. They arrived precisely at this time. 

‘Fol. 62^. These news were altogether upsetting to Auzun Hasan ; 
he at once started off his most favoured retainers and most 
serviceable braves to help his men in the citadel of Akhs!. His 
force^eached the brow of the river at dawn. Our Commanders 
and the (Tishklnt) Mugh^s had heard of its approach and had 
made some of their men strip their horses and cross the river 
(to the Andij&n side). Affzun ^asan’s men, in their haste, did 
not draw the ferry-boat up-stream ; ^ they consequently went 
right away from the landing-place, could not cross for the fort 
and went down stream.^ Here-upon, our men and the 
JTSLshkfnt) Mughuls began to ride bare-back into the water 
from both banks. Those in the boat could make no fight at 
all. QSrlugh§ch (var. QS.rbugh 3 .ch) Bakhsht (Pay-master) 
called one of Mughul Beg’s sons to him, took him by the 
hand, chopped at him and killed him. Of what use was it ? 
The affair was past that ! His act was the cause why most of 
those in the boat went to their death. Instantly our men 
seized them all (arig) and killed all (but a few).* Of Auzun 
Ilasan’s confidants escaped Q&rlughSch Bakhsht and Khalil 
Dtwdn and QSzi Ghuldm, the last getting off by pretending to 
be a slave (ghuldm) ; and of his trusted braves, Sayyid ‘Ali, 
now in trust in my own service,^ and Haidar-i-quli and Qilka 
Kdshgharl escaped. Of his 70 or 80 men, no more than this 
Fol. 63. same poor five or six got free. 

On hearing of this affair, Auzun ^asan and Tambal, not 
being able to remain near MarghinSn, marched in haste and 
disorder for Andij 3 n. There they had left Nasir Beg, th( 
husband of Auzun Hasan’s sister. He, if not Auzun Hasan’s 
second, what question is there he was his third He was an 

^ i.e. in order to allow for the here very swift current. The 11 .S. varying a 
good deal in details from the B.N. gives the useful information that AazOn 
llasan’s men knew nothing of the coming of the TSshkint Mughflls. 

* C/. f. 4& and App. A. as to the position of Akhsi. 

* bMni qirdildf. After this statement the five exceptions are unexpected ; 
Babur's wording is somewhat confused here. 

* t\e, in Hindfistin. 

* Taqibal would be the competitor for the second place. 
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experienced man. brave too; when he heard particulars, he 
knew their ground was lost, made Andijan fast and sent a man 
to me. They broke up in disaccord when they found the fort 
made fast against them ; Auzun Hasan drew off to his wife in 
Akhsi, Tambal to his district of Aush. A few of Jahangir 
Mirza’s household and braves fled with him from Auzun tjasan 
and joined Tambal before he had reached Aush. 

(c. Babur recovers Andijan,) 

Directly we heard that Andijin had been made fast against 
them, I rode out, at sun-rise, from Marghinkn and by mid-day 
was in Andijan.^ There 1 saw Nasir Beg and his two sons, 
that is to say. Dost Beg and Mirim Beg, ;]uestioned them and 
uplifted their heads with hope of favour and kindness. In this 
way^ by God’s grace, my father’s country, lost to me for two 
years, was regained and re-possessed, in the month Zu'bqa'da of Foi 03^. 
the date 904 (J une 1498). 

SI. Ahmad Tambal, after being joined by Jahangir MIrz2L, 
drew away for Aush. On his entering the town, the red rabble 
iqiztl a} dq) there, as in AkhsI, black-bludgeoned [qard itydq qtllb) 
and drubbed his men out, blow upon blow, then kept the fcrt 
for me and sent me a man. JahSngIr and Tambal went off 
confounded, with a few followers only, and entered Auzkint 
Fort. , 

Of Auzun ^asan news came that after failing to get into 
AndijSn, he had gone to Akhsi and, it was understood, had 
entered the citadd. He had been head and chief in the re- 
bellion ; we therefore, on getting this news, without more than 
four or five days* delay in Andijan, set out for Akhsi. On our 
arrival, there was nothing for him to do but ask for peace and 
terms, and surrender the fort. 

We stayed in AkhsP a few days in order to settle its affairs 

^ 47 m. 4} fur. 

* Bftbur had been about two lunar years absent from AndijAn bnt his 
loss of rule was of under 16 months. 

* A scribe's note entered here on the margin of the Hai. MS. is to the 
affect that certain words are not in the noble archetype (nosAAa skatif) ; this 
supports other circumstances which make for the opinion that this Codex is 
a direct copy of Babur's own MS. See Index sji. llai. MS. and JRAS 1906, 
p.87. 
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and those of KSsftn and that country-side. We gave the 
Mughuls who had come in to help us, leave for return (to 
Tdshkint), then went back to Andij&n, taking with us Auzun 
Hasan and his family and dependants. In Akhs! was left, 
for a time, QSsim-i-'ajab (Wonderful QSsim), formerly one of 
the household circle, now arrived at beg’s rank. 

{d. Renewed rebellion of the Mughuls.) 

As terms had been made, Auzun Hasan, without hurt to life 
Foi. 64. or goods, was allowed to go by the QarA-tigin road for HIs^. 
A few of his retainers went with him, the rest parted from him 
and stayed behind. These were the men who in the throne- 
less times had captured and plundered various MusalmSn 
dependants of my own and of the Khw&ja. In agreement 
with several begs, their affair was left at this; — ‘This very 
band have been the captors and plunderers of our faithful 
Musalm&n dependants what loyalty have they shown to 
their own (Mughul) begs that they should be loyal to us ? If 
we bad them seized and stripped bare, where would be the 
wrong ? and this especially because they might be going about, 
before our very eyes, riding our horses, wearing our coats, 
eating our sheep. Who could put up with that 7 If, out of 
humanity, they are not imprisoned and not plundered, they 
certainly ought to take it as a favour if they get off with the 
order to give back to our companions of the hard guerilla 
times, whatever goods of theirs are known to be here.* 

In truth this seemed reasonable ; our men were ordered to 
take what they knew to be theirs. Reasonable and just though 
the order was, (I now) understand that it was a little hasty. 
I'ol. 64i. With a worry like JahSngir seated at my side, there was no 
sense in frightening people in this way. In conquest and 
government, though many things may have an outside appear- 
ance of reason and justice, yet 100,000 reflections are right and 
necessary as to the bearings of each one of them. From this 
single incautious order of ours,* what troubles I what rebellions 

* MutalmSn here seems to indicate mental contrast with Pagan practioM 
yr neglect of MusalmAn observances amongst MughAls. 

3 i.e. of his advisors and himself. 
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arose ! In the end this same ill-considered order was the cause 
of our second exile from AndijSn. Now, through it, the 
Mughuls gave way to anxiety and fear, marched through 
RabSltik-aurchlnl, that is, Aikl-su-arSsI, for Auxkfnt and sent a 
man to Taxnbal. 

In my mother’s service were 1500 to 2000 Mughuls from the 
horde; as many more had come from Hisar with Hamza 
SI. and Mahdi SI. and Muhammad Dughldt IlisdrV Mischief 
and devastation must always be expected froin the Mughiil 
horde. Up to now* Ihe}^ have rebelled five tifnes against me. 

It must not be understood that ihcy rebelled through not 
getting on with me ; they have done the same thing with their 
own Kh§ns, again and again- SI. Quli Clitlndq^ brought me 
the news. His late father, Khudai-birdi Ituqdq* I had favoured 
amongst the Mughuls; hew^as himself with the (rebel) Mughuls roK 65, 
and he did well in thus leaving the horde and his own fannlv 
to bring me the news. Well as he did then however, he, as will 
be told,^ did a thing so shameful later on that it would hide 
a hundred such good deeds as this, if he had done them. His 
later action was the clear product of his Mughiil nature. When 
this news came, the begs, gathered for counsel, rcpresenterl in 
me, * This is a trifling matter ; what need for the padshah to 
ride out? Let QAsim Beg go with the begs and men assembled 
here.’ So it was settled ; they took it lightly ; to do so must 
have Heen an error of judgment. Qasim Beg led his force t>iit 
that same day; Tambal hieantime must have joined the 
Mughuls. Our men crossed the Ailaish river® early next morn- 
ing by the Y^i-kijit (Broad-crossmg) and at once came face to 

" C/. f. 34 

> circa 933 ah. AU the revolts chronicled by B&bur as made against himself 
were under Mughiil leadetship. Long Hasan. Tambal and ‘All-dost were all 
Mughuls. The worst was that of 914 ah. (1518 ad.) in which Quli Chunaq 
disgraced himself (T.R. p. 357). 

* Chunaq may indicate the loss of one ear. 

* Buqdq, amongst other meanings, has that of one who lies in ambush. 

^ This remark has interest because it shews that (as B&bur planned to write 
more than is now with the B.N. MSS.) the first gap in the book (914 ah. to 
925 AH.) is acddentri. His own last iJ^ess is the probable cause of this gap. 

Cf. JRAS 1905. p. 744 Two other passages referring to imcbronicled matters 
are one about the B&gh-i-^& (f. 224. and one about SI. ‘All Tagh&i (f. 242). 

2 I surmise AUftfsh to be a local name of the Qar&-dary& affluent of the Sir. 
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face with the rebels. Well did they chop at one another 
{chdpquldshurldr) I QSsim Beg himself came face to face with 
Muhammad Arghun and did not desist from chopping at him 
in order to cut off his head.^ Most of our braves exchanged 
Foi. 6sh. -good blows but in the end were beaten. QSLsim Beg, ‘All-dost 
Taghii, IbrAhim Sdrii, Wais Ldghart, Sayyidi Qari and three 
or four more of our begs and household got away but most of 
the rest fell into the hands of the rebels. Amongst them were 
•Ali-darwcsh Beg and Mirim Ldghart and (Sherim ?) TaghAf 
Beg’s (son) TuqA^ and *Ali-dost’s son, Muhammad-dost and 
Mir Shah Quchln and .Mirim DiwAn. 

Two braves chopped very well at one another ; on our side, 
Samad, Ibrahim SdriVs younger brother, and on their side, 
ShAh-suwAr, one of the Hi^Ari Mughuls. ShAh-suwAr struck, 
so that his sword drove through Samad’s helm and seated 
itself well in his head ; Samad, spite of his wound, struck so 
that his sword cut off ShAh-suwAr's head a piece of bone as 
large as the palm of a hand. ShAh-suwAr must have worn no 
helm; they trepanned his head and it healed; there was no 
one to trepan Samad’s and in a few days, he departed simply 
through the wound.^ 

Amazingly unseasonable was this defeat, coming as it did 
just in the respite from guerilla lighting and just whqn we had 
regained the country. One of our great props, Qambar-*all 
Mughul (the Skinner) had gone to his district when AndijAn 
Fot. 66. was occupied and therefore was not with us. 

(e. Tavnhal Attempts to take Andijan.) 

Having effected so much, Tambal, bringing JAhAngir MirzA 
with him, came to the east of AndijAn and dismounted 2 miles 
off, in the meadow lying in front of the Hill of Pleasure (*Alsh).^ 

^ alkf aucA naubai chdpqOldb bdsh chlqdrghall qHlrnds. I cannot feel ao anre 
as Mr. £. and M. de C. were that the man'a head held fast, especiaUy aa for 
it to fall would make the better atory. 

* TQqa appeals to have been the aon of a TaghU, pexhapa of Sherim ; his 
name may imply blood-relationship. 

* For the verb awimdq, to trepan, sa# f . 67 note 5. 

^ The Fr. map of 1904 shews a hiU suiting B&bur's location of this Hill oi 
Pleasure. 
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Once or twice he advanced in battle-array, past Chihil- 
dukhter§.n^ to the town side of the hill but, as our braves went- 
out arrayed to fight» beyond the gardens and suburbs, he could 
not advance further and returned to the other side of the hill. 
On his first coming to those parts, he killed two of the begs he 
had captured, Mirim Ldgharl and Tuqa Beg. For nearly a 
month he lay round-about without effecting anything ; after 
that he retired, his face set for Aush. Aush had been given to 
Ibrahim Sdrii and his man in it now made it fast. 

> A place near Kabul bears the .same name ; in buth name is explained 
by a legend that there Earth opened a refuge for forty menaced daughters. 
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(a. Babur's campaign against Af^mad Tarphal Mughiil.) 

Commissaries were sent gallopping off at once, some to call 
up the horse and foot of the district-armies, others to urge 
return on Qambar-*ali and whoever else was away in his own 
district, while energetic people were told off to get together 
mantelets {tura), shovels, axes and the what-not of war-material 
and stores for the men already with us. 

As soon as the horse and foot, called up from the various 
districts to join the army, and the soldiers and retainers who 
had been scattered to this and that side on their own affairs, 
were gathered together, I went out, on Muharram i8th. 
(August 25th.), putting my trust in God, to Hafiz Beg’s Four- 
Foi. 66'/. gardens and there stayed a few days in order to complete our 
equipment. This done, we formed up in array of right and 
left, centre and van, horse and foot, and started direct for Aush 
against our foe. 

On approaching Aush, news was nad that Tambal, unable to 
make stand in that neighbourhood, had drawn off to the north, 
to the Rab 5 t-i-sarhang sub-district, it was ^understood. That 
night we dismounted in LSt-ldnt. Next day as we were passing 
through Aush, news came that Tambal was understood to have 
gone to AndijSn. We, for our part, marched on as for Auzkint, 
detaching raiders ahead to over-run those parts.* Our opponents 
went to Andijffn and at night got into the ditch but being dis- 
covered by the garrison when they set their ladders up against 
the ramparts, could effect no more and retired. Our raiders 

1 Elph. MS. {. 47b ; W.-i-B. I.0. 3i S f . 53 and 217 f. 43 ; Menu. p. 7O. 

* From Andijtn to Aflsh ib a little over 33 miles. Taipbal’s nad was east 
of Bftbnr’s and placed him between Andijln and Aflalcint where was the force 
protecting his family. 
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retired also after over-running round about Auzkint without 
getting into their hands anything worth their trouble. 

Tambal had stationed his younger brother, Khalil, with 206 
or 300 meni in Madu»^ one of the forts of Aush, renowned in 
that centre (ard) for its strength. We turned back (on the t‘oi. 67- 
Auzkint road) to assault it. It is exceedingly strong. Its 
northern face stands very high above the bed of a toirent; 
arrows shot from the bed might perhaps reach the ramparts. 

On this side is the water- thief,^ made like a lane, with ramparts 
on both sides carried from the fort to the water. Towards the 
rising ground, on the other sides of the fcrt, there is a ditch. 

The torrent being so near, those occupying the fort had carried 
stones in from it as large as those for large mortars.* From no 
fort of its class we have ever attacked, have stones been thrown 
so large as those taken into Midu. They dropped such a largf=* 
one on •Abdu’l-qasim Kohbur, Kitta (Little) Beg's elder brother,^ 
when he went up under the ramparts, that he spun head over 
heels and came rolling and rolling, without once getting to his 
feet, from that great height down to the foot of the glacis 
(khdk-rez). He did not trouble himself about it at all but just 
got on his horse and rode oh. Again, a stone flung from the 
double water-way, hit Yax-^ali Baldl so hard on the head that 
in the end it had to be trepanned.® Many of our men perished 
by thpir stones. The assault began at dawn; the water-thief ^ot. 67^ 
had been taken before breakfast-time;® fighting went on till 
evening ; next morning, as they could not hold out after losing 
the water-thief, they asked for terms and came out^ We took 
60 or 70 or 80 men of Khalil’s command and sent them to 
Andijiln for safe-keeping ; as some of our begs and household 
were prisoners in their hands, the M 5 du affair fell out very well.' 

^ niod. Mazy» on the tna.in. Aiish- K ftshg h a r road. 

• dh-duzd ; de C. i, 144. d'eau. 

• This «fntin seems the frnit of experience in HindAstSir. 5ss f. 333. 
conemning Chftnderi. 

• These two MughAls robelled in 914 ah. with SI. Qull Ckundq (T.R. 

• ovidi. The head of Captain Dow. fractured at Chnn&r by a stone flung 
at it, was trepanned (Saiydr'i-w*da*^hifin, p. 577 *0^ Irvine l.c. p. 283). 

Yar-'all was ahve in 910 ah. He seems to be the father of the great Bairflm 
Khfln-i-khftafln of Akbar's reign. 

• chasM’gdh : midway between sunrise and i^. 

^ 4,9Uf% : because providing prisoncis for exch a n ge. 
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Prom there we went to Unju-tupa, one of the villages of 
Aush, and there dismounted. When Tainbal retired from 
Andijan and vrent into the Rabat-i-sarhang sub-district, he 
dismounted in a village called Ab-i-khan. Between him and 
me may have been one yighach (5 m. ?). At such a time as this, 
Qarpbar-'all (the Skinner) on. account of some sickness, went 
into Aush. 

It was Iain in Unju-tupa a month or fot^y days without a 
battle, but day after day our foragers and theirs got to grips. 
All through the time our camp was mightily well watched at 
night ; a ditch was dug ; where nb ditch was, branches were set 
close together;^ we also made our soldiers go out in their mail 
Foi. 68. along the ditch. Spite of such watchfulness, a night-alarm was 
given every two or three days, and the cry to arms went up. 
One day when SayyicU Beg TaghSI had gone out with the 
foragers, the enemy came up suddenly in greater strength and 
took him prisoner right out of the middle of the fight. 

(6. Bdi-sunghar Mirza murdered by Khusrau Shun.) 

Khusrau Sb&h, having planned to lead an army against Balkh, 
in this same year invited B^-sunghar MIrz£ to go with him, 
brought him* to Qunduz and rode out with him for Balkh. 
But when they reached the'AubSj ferry, that ungrateful infidel, 
Khusrau Sh&h, in his aspiration to sovereignty, — and to what 
sort of sovereignty, pray, could such a no-body attain? a person 
of no merit, no birth, no lineage, no judgment, no magnanimity, 
no justice, no legal-mindedness, — laid hands on BU-sunghar 
Mirza with his begs, and bowstrung the MIrzS. It was upon 
the loth, of the month of Muharram (August xyth.) that he 
martyred that scion of sovereignty, so accomplished, so sweet- 
natnred and so adorned by birth and lineage He killed also a 
few of the MirzS's begs and househbld. 

^e. Bihsunghar Mtrxffs birth and descent.) 

He was bom in 882 (1477 ad.), in the HifSr district He 
was SL Mahmud MirzS’s second son, younger than SI. Mas'od 

^ sJMh UUm^ir Wi, perhaps a palisade. 

* ffom Hifftr wlwre he had placed him in 903 an. 
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M. and older than SI. 'All M. and SI. Husain M. and SI. Wais 
M. known as Kh&n Mirza. His mother was Pasha Begim. Foi. M. 

{d. His appearance and characteristics.) 

He had large eyes, a fleshy face^ and Turkman features, was 
of middle height and altogether an elegant young man {act. 22). 


{e His qualities and manners.) 

He was just, humane, pleasant-natured and a most accom- 
plished scion of sovreignty. His tutor, Sayyid Mahmud,* pre- 
sumably was a Shra; through this he himself became infected 
by that heresy. People said that latterly, in Samarkand, he 
reverted from that evil belief to the pure Faith. He was much 
addicted to wine but on his non-drinking days, used to go 
thrpugh the Prayers.® He was moderate in gifts and liberality. 
He wrote the naskh-taHlq character very well; in painting also 
his hand was not bad. He made 'Adili his pen-name and 
composed good verses but not sufficient to form a diwdn. Here 
is the opening couplet {matla*) of one of them' ; — 

Like a wavering shadow I fall here and there : 

If not propped by a wall, 1 drop flat on the ground. 

In such repute are his odes held in Samarkand, that they are 
to be found in most houses. 


His battles.) 

He fought two ranged battles. One, fought when he was 
first seated on the throne (900 ah. -1495 ad.), was with SI. 
Mahmud Kh§n® who, incited and stirred up by SI. Junaid 
Barlas and others to desire Samarkand, drew an army out, Foi. 69. 
crossed the Aq-kutal and went to RabSt-i-soghd and Kan-b&I. 
BcLI-sunghar MlrzS. went out from Samarkand, fought him near 


< Jguba yuzluq (f. 66 and note 4). The Turkman features would be a maternal 
inheritance. 

* He is " Saifi MauUna ‘Aruzi ” of Rieu's Pers. Cat. p. 525. Cf. H.S. ii. 341. 
His book, *AruZ‘%~sa,ii% has been translated by Blochmi^ and by Ranking. 

3 names aiU&r tdi. 1 understand some irony from this (de Meynard's Diet. 

autmSqY 

* The mafia* of poems serve as an index of first unes. 

» C/.f. jo. 
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KSn-bS!, beat him and beheaded 3 or 4000 Mughuls. In this 
fight died Gaidar Kiikulddsh, the Khan's looser and binder 
(hall u'aqdl). His second battle was fought near BukharS. with 
SI. *Ali Mirza (901 ah.-I496 ad.) ; in this he was beaten.^ 

(g. His countries.) 

His father, SI. Mahmud Mirza, gave him Bukhara; when 
SI. Mahmud M. died, his begs assembled and in agreement 
made Bai-sunghar M. ruler in Samarkand. For a time, Bukhara 
was included with Samarkand in his jurisdiction but it went 
out of his hands after the Tarkhan rebellion (901 ah. -1496 ad.). 
When he left Samarkand to go to Khusrau Shah and I got 
possession of it (903 AH.-1497 ad.), Khusrau Shah took Hisar and 
gave it to him, 

(h. Other details concerning him.) 

He left no child. He took a daughter of his paternal uncle. 
Si. Khalil Mirza, when he went to Khusrau ShSh ; he had no 
other wife or concubine. 

He never ruled with authority so independent that any beg 
was heard of as promoted by him to be his confidant ; his begs 
Foi. 69A were just those of his father and his paternal uncle (Ahmad). 

(t. Resumed account of Babur's campaign again^.t TavibaL) 

After Bai-sunghar Mirzas death, SI. Ahmad Qardwal,^ the 
father of Quch (Quj) Beg, sent us word (of his intention) and 
came to us from Hisar through the QarS-tigin country, together 
with his brethren, elder and younger, and their families and 
dependants. From Aush too came Qambar-^ali, risen from his 
sickness. Arriving, as it did, at such a moment, we took the 
providential help of SI. Ahmad and his party for a happy omen. 
Next day we formed up at dawn and moved direct upon our 
^foe. He made no stand at Ab-i-khan but marched from his 

‘C/.f.37&. 

* i.e. scout and in times of peace, huntsman. On the margin of the Elph. 
Codex here stands a note, mutilated in rebinding ; — SI. Ahmad pidr-i-Queh 
Beg * ptdf-i-Shee-afgau u Shef-afgan * • • « 5 /. Husain Khdn • * * 

Quch Beg ast. Hamesha • • * dar hhana Shaham Khan • • • . 
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ground, leaving many tents and blankets and things of the 
baggage for our men. We dismounted in his camp. 

That evening Taipbal, having Jahangir with him, turned our 
left and went to a village called Khuban (var. KhunSln), some 
3 ylghach from us (15 m. ?) and between us and Andijtn. 

I^Text day we moved out against him, formed up with right and 
left, centre and van, our horses in their mail, our men in theirs, 
and with foot-soldiers, bearing mantelets, flung to the front. 

Our right was *Ali-dost and his dependants, our left Ibrahim 
Saru, Wais Laghari, SayyidI yara, Miihammad-'ali Mubeshir, 
and Khwaja-i-kalan’s elder brother, KIchIk Beg, with several of ra- 
the household. In the left w;ere inscribed^ also SI. Alimad 
Qarawal and Quch Beg with their brethieu. M"ith me in the 
centre was QSsim Beg Qiichtn; in the van were Qaipbar-'ali 
(the Skinner) and some of the household. When we reached 
S 5 q 5 , a village two miles east of Khuban, the enemy came out 
of Khuban, arrayed to fight. We, for our part, moved on the 
faster. At the time of engaging, our foot-soldiers, provided 
how laboriously with the mantelets! were quite in the rear! 

By God’s grace, there was no need of them ; our left had got 
hands in with their right before they came up. Kichik ueg 
chopped away very well; next to him ranked Muhammad All 
Mubashir. Not being able to bring equal zeal to oppose us, the 
enemy 'took to flight. The fighting did not reach the front of 
our van or right. Our men brought in many of their braves ; 
we ordered the heads of all to be struck ofl". Favouring caution 
and good generalship, our begs, Oisim Beg and, especially, 
‘All-dost did not think it advisable to send far in pursuit ; for l oi. 7oi. 
this reason, many of their men did not fall into our hands. We 
dismounted right in Khubin village. This was my first ranged 
battle; the Most High God, of His own favour and mercy, 
mdde it a day of victory and triumph. We accepted the omen. 

On the next following day, my father’s mother, my grand- 
mother, Shah Sultan Begim* arrived from Andijan, thinking to 
beg off Jahangir Mirza if he had been taken. 

> pUildi ; W.-i-B. navtsUa shud, words iadicating the use by Bibur of a 
ivritten record. 

* C/. f. 66 and note and £. 17 and note. 
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(j. Babur goes into winter^quarters in Between-the^two-rivers.) 

As it was now almost winter and no grain or fruits^ remained 
in the open country, it was not thought desirable to move 
against (Tarpbal in) Auzkint but return was made to Andij&n. 
A few days later, it was settled after consultation, that for uf 
to winter in the town would in no way hurt or hamper the 
enemy, rather that he would wax the stronger by it through 
raids and guerilla fighting ; moreover on our own account, it 
was necessary that we should winter where our men would not 
become enfeebled through want of grain and where we could 
straiten the enemy by some sort of blockade. For these de- 
Fol. 71. sirable ends we marched out of Andijan, meaning to winter 
near ArmiySn and Nush-ab in the Rabatik-aurchini, known 
also as Between-the-two-rivers. On arriving in the two villages 
above-mentioned, we prepared winter-quarters. 

The hunting-grounds are good in that neighbourhood ; in tb 
jungle near the Ailaish river is much bughu-mardl^ and pig; th 
small scattered clumps of jungle are thick with hare and 
pheasant ; and on the near rising-ground, are many foxes^ of 
fine colour and swifter than those of any other place. While 
we were in those quarters, I used to ride hunting every two or 
three days; we would beat through the great jungle and hunt 
bughu-mardl, or we would wander about, making a circle round 
scattered clumps and flying our hawks at the pheasants. The 
pheasants are unlimited^ there ; pheasant-meat was abundant 
as long as we were in those quarters. 

While we were there, Khudii-birdi Tughcht, then newly- 
favoured with beg’s rank, fell on some of Tambal's raiders and 
brought in a few heads. Our braves went out also from Aush 
and AndijS.n and raided untiringly on the enemy, driving in his 

^ iuiah : i.e, other food than grain, hruit. fresh or preserved, being a 
principal constituent of food m Central Asia, tuluk will include several, bat 
chiefly melons. *' 'Le5 melons constituent presque seuls vers le fin d’6t6, la 
nournture des classes pauvres (Th. Radlofl. l.c. p. 343). 

* Cf. /. 6 b and note. 

® tidkl var. tulku, the yellow fox. Following this word the Ilai. MS. has 
u dar hamln dur instead of u rangtn dur, 

* bi hadd ; with w’hich I.O. 215 agrees but I.O. 217 adds farbth, fat, which 
IS right in fact (f. 2b) but less pertinent here than an unlimited quantity. 
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herds of horses and much enfeebling him. If the whole winter 
had been passed in those quarters, the more probable thing is Pol. 71A 
that he would have broken up simply without a fight. 

(k. Qaiiibar^alt again asks leave.) 

It was at such a time, just when our foe was growing weak 
and helpless, that Qambar-‘all asked leave to go to his district. 

The more he was dissuaded by reminder of the probabilities of 
the position, the more stupidity he shewed. An amazingly 
fickle and veering manikin he was! It had to be! Leave for 
his district was given him. That district had been Khujand 
formerly but when Andijan was taken this last time, Asfara 
and Kand-i-bad§m were given him in addition. Amongst our 
begs, he was the one with large districts and many followers ; 
no-one’s land or following equalled his. We had been 40 or 50 
days in those winter-quarters. At his recommendation, leave 
was given also to some of the clans in the army. We, for our 
part, went into Andijan. 

(/. SL Mahmud Khan sends Mughuls to help TambaL) 

Both while we were in our winter-quarters and later on in 
Andijan, Tambal’s people came and went unceasingly between 
him and The Khan in Tashkint. His paternal uncle of the full- 
blood, A^mad Beg, was guardian of The Khan’s son, SI. 
Mul^ammad SI. and high in favour; his elder brother of the 
full-blood. Beg Tilba (Fool), was The Khan’s Lord of the Gate. 

After all the comings and goings, these two brought The Khfin 
to the point of reinforcing Tambal. Beg Tilba, leaving his wife 
and domestics and family in Tashkint, came on ahead of the 7 *- 
reinforcement and joined his younger brother, Tambal, — Beg 
Tilba! who from his birth up had been in Mughulistan, had 
grown up amongst Mughuls, had never entered a cultivated 
country or served the rulers of one, but from first to last bad 
served The Khans 1 

Just then a wonderful (*ajab) thing happened Qasim-i-'ajab 
<wonderful Qasim) when he had been left for a time in AkhsI, 

1 Here a pun on *ajab may be read. 
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went out one day after a few marauders, crossed the Khujand- 
water by BachritZ, met in with a few of Tambal’s men and 
was made prisoner. 

When Tambal heard that our army was disbanded and was 
assured of The Kh&n’s help by the arrival of his brother, Beg 
Tilba, who had talked with The KhSLn, he rode from Auzkint 
into Between-the-two-rivers. Meantime safe news had come 
to us from Kas^n that The Khan had appointed his son, SI. 
Muh. KhSnika, commonly known as Sultanim,^ and Ahmad 
Beg, with 5 or 6000 men, to help Tambal, that they had crossed 
by the Arcba-kint road^ and were laying siege to Kasan. Here- 
upon we, without delay, without a glance at our absent men, 
just with those there were, in the hard cold of winter, put our 
Foi. 72^. trust in God and rode off by the Band-i-sal&r road to oppose 
them. That night we stopped no-where ; on we went through 
the darkness till, at dawn, we dismounted in Akhsi.^ So 
mightily bitter was the cold that night that it bit the hands 
and feet of several men and swelled up the ears of many, each 
ear like an apple. We made no stay in Akhsi but leaving there 
Y&rak Taghai, temporarily also, in Qasim-i-‘ajab’s place, passed 
on for K&sSLn. Two miles from K 3 san news came that on 
hearing of our approach, A^niad Beg and Sultinim had hurried 
off in disorder. 

(m. Babur and Taijfibal again opposed,) 

Tambal must have had news of our getting to horse for he 
had hurried to help his elder brother.^ Somewhere between 
the two Prayers of the day,^ his blackness^ became visible 
towards Nu-kint. Astonished and perplexed by his elder 
brother’s light departure and by our quick arrival, he stopped 
short. Said we, * It is God has brought them in this fashion I 
here they have come with their horses’ necks at full stretch 

^ C/. f. 15, note to Taghai. 

3 Apparently not tile usual Kbidir-llk pass but one n.w. of Kftsfln. 

> A ride of at least 40 miles, followed by one of 20 to KfisSn. 

^ Cf, f . 72 and f . 726. Tilba would seem to have left Taipbai. 

* TafphaMng qarM, 

* f.e. the Other (Mid-aitemoon) Prayer. 

V dtining iminUa qdab. Qdimuq has also the here-appxopriate meaning of 
to stiffen. 
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if we join hands^ and go out, and if God bring it right, not a 
man of them will get off.’ But Wais Laghari and some others 
said, * It is late in the day ; even if we do not go out today, 
where can they go tomorrow ? Wherever it is, we will meet Foi. 73. 
them at dawn.’ So they said, not thinking it well to make the 
joint effort there and then ; so too the enemy, come so oppor- 
tunely, broke up and got away without any hurt whatever. 

The (Turk!) proverb is, 'Who does not snatch at a chance, 
will worry himself about it till old age.’ 

{Persian) couplet. Work must be snatched at betimes, 

Vain IS the slacker’s mistimed work. 

Seizing the advantage of a respite till the morrow, the enemy 
slipped away in the night, and without dismounting on the road, 
went into Fort Archian. When a morrow’s move against a foe 
was made, we found no foe ; after him we went and, not think- 
ing it well to lay close siege to Archian, dismounted two miles 
off (one shar^t) in Ghazna-namangan.^ We were in camp there 
for 30 or 40 days, Tambal being in Fort Archian. Every now 
and then a very few would go from our side and come from 
theirs, fling themselves on one another midway and return. 

They made one night-attack, rained arrows in on us and retired. 

As the camp was encircled by a ditch or by branches close-set, 
and as watch was kept, they could effect no more. 


(n. Qaifdyar-ali, the Skinner, again gives trouble.) 

Two or three times while we lay in that camp, Qambar-'all, Foi. 735. 

in ill-temper, was for going to bis district ; once he even had 

got to horse and started in a fume, but we sent several begs 

after him who, with much trouble, got him to turn back. 

* 

» ailtk qushmdq. i.e. Babur's men with the Kfisto garrison. But the two 
W.-i-B. write merely dost burd and dost kardan. 

* The meaning of Gkazna here is uncertain. The Second W.-i-B. renders it 
by ar. qaryat but up to this point BAbur has not used qaryai for vtUage, 
Ghazna-namang&n cannot be modem NamangSn. It was 2 m. from Atchttn 
where Taipbalwas. and BAbur went to BishkhArAn to be between Taipbal and 
Machaml, from the sooth. ArchiAn and Ghama-namangAn seem 

both to have been n. or n.w. of RshVArAn (see maps). 

It may be mentioned that at ArchlAn. in 909 ah. the two ChaghatAI KhAaa 
and BAlw were defeated lay Shaibinl. 
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(o. Further action against Tambal and an accommodation made.) 

Meantime Sayyid Yusuf of Macbam had sent a man to 
Taqibal and was looking towards him. He was the head-man 
of one of the two foot-hills of AndijSn, Macham and Awighur. 
Latterly he had become known in my Gate, having outgrown 
the head-man and put on the beg, though no-one ever had 
made him a beg. He was a singularly hypocritical manikin, 
of no standing whatever. From our last taking of Andijan 
(June 1499) till then (Feb. 1500), he had revolted two or three 
times from Tambal and come to me, and two or three times 
had revolted from me and gone to Tambal. This was his last 
change of side. With him were many from the (Mughul) horde 
and tribesmen and clansmen. * Don’t let him join Tambal,’ 
we said and rode in between them. We got to^BIshkhardn with 
one night's halt. Tambal’s men must have come earlier and 
entered the fort. A party of our begs, ‘Al!-darwesh Beg and 
Quch Beg, with his brothers, went close up to the Gate of 
Fol. 74. BIshkhArS.n and exchanged good blows with the enemy. Quch 
Beg and his brothers did very well there, their hands getting in 
for most of the work. We dismounted on a height some two 
miles from BishkhSr&n ; Tambal, having Jahfingir with him, 
dismounted with the fort behind him. 

Three or four days later, begs unfriendly to us, that is to say, 
'Ali-dost and Qambar-'al!, the Skinner, with their followers and 
dependants, began to interpose with talk of peace. I and my 
well-wishers had no knowledge of a peace and we all* were 
utterly averse from the project. Those two ma nikins however 
were our two great begs ; if we gave no ear to their words and 
if we did not make peace, other things from them were probable ! 
It had to be ! Peace was made in this fashion the districts 
.on the Akh^ side of the Khujand-water were to depend on 
JahSn^, those on the AndijSn side, on me; Auzkint was to 
be left in my jurisdiction after they had removed their families 
from it ; when the districts were settled and I and JahSngir had 

* 61^. The double plnnl is me with B&bor ; he wiites (It, we. when 
“ ***“ m conunnn ; he rarely uses win. I. with antoeiatic force ; his 
pbflniBg is laigely impersonal, g.g. with rare exceptions, he wUtes the 
impetaoiial passive verb. iwi 
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made our agreement, we (bin) should march tc^ther against 
Samarkand; and when I vras in possession of Samarkand, 
AndijSn was to be given to JahSngIr. So the albir was settled. FoL 74*. 
Next day, — it was one of the last of Rajah, (end of Feb. 1500) 
JahSngir MirzS and Tambal came and did me obeisance ; me 
terms and conditions were ratified as stated above; leave for 
Akhsi was given to Jabingir and I betook myself to AndijSn. 

On our arrival, Khalil*of-Tambal and our whole band of 
prisoners were released ; robes of honour were pot on them and 
leave to go was given. They, in their torn, set free our begs 
and household, viz. the commanders^ (Sherim ?) ^aghSi Beg, 
Mub.ammaul*dost, Mir Sh3.h Quchin, SayyidI Qar& Beg, Q3sim- 
i-‘ajab, Mir Wais, Mirim Diwdn, and those under them. 

(p. The self-aggrandizement of*Ali-dost Taghal.) 

After our return to Andijin, *AlI*dost’s manners and be- 
haviour changed entirely. He began to live ill with my com- 
panions of the guerilla days and times of hardship. First, he 
dismissed Khalifa; next seized and plundered lbr£him Sdru 
and Wais Ldghart, and for no fault or cause deprived them of 
their districts and dismissed them. He entangled himself with 
QSsim Beg and he was made to go ; he openly declared, ‘ Khalifa 
and Ibr&him are in sympathy about Khw3ja-i-qg^ ; they will 
avenge him on me.’* His son, Mubammad-dost set himself up 
on a regal footing, starting receptions and a public table and a Foi. 75. 
Court add workshops, after the fashion of sultSns. Like father, 
like son, they set themselves up in this improper way because 
th^ had Tambal at their backs. No authority to restrain their 
unreasonable misdeeds was left to me; for why? Whatever 
their hearts desired, that they did because such a foe of mine 
u Tambal was their backer. The position was singularly 
delicate; not a word was said hot many humiliations were 
endured from that'&ther and that son alike. 

^ bdskHgMr, Teufel was of opinion that this word is not used as a noun 
In the B.N, In this he is mistaken ; it is so used frsqusntly, as here, in 
apixMition. See ZDMG, xxzvii. art. B&bor und Abfl*lrla^ 

* C/. f . 54 foot. 
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(q. Bdbur^s first marriage,) 

'Ayisha-suIjtSn Begim whom my father and hers, ue. my uncle, 
SI. A^mad MitzSl had betrothed to me, came (this year) to 
Khujand' and I took her in the month of Sha'bSn. Though I 
was not ill-disposed towards her, yet, this being my first 
marriage, out of modesty and bashfulness, I used to see her 
once in lo, 15 or 20 days. Later on when even my first 
inclination did not last, my bashfulness increased. Then my 
mother KhSnim used to send me, once a month or every 40 
Foi. 75^. days, with driving and driving, dunnir gs and worryings. 

(r. A personal episode and some verses by Babur.) 

In those leisurely days I discovered in m}rself a strange 
inclination, nay ! as the verse says, ‘ I maddened and afflicted 
myself* for a boy in the camp-bazar, his very name, Baburi, 
fitting in. Up till then I had had no inclination for any-one, 
indeed of love and desire, either by hear-say or experience, I had 
not heard, I had not talked. At that time I composed Persian 
couplets, one or two at a time ; this is one of the them : — 

May none be as I, humbled and wretched and love-sick ; 

No beloved as thou art to me, cruel and careless. 

From time to time BSbun used to come to my presence but 
out of modesty and bashfulness, I could never look straight at 
him ; how then could I make conversation {ikhtilat) and recital 
{hikayai) ? In my joy and agitation I could not thank him (for 
coming); how was it possible for me to reproach him with 
going away? What power had I to command the duty of 
service to m3rself?* One day, during that time of desire and 
passion when I was going with companions along a lane and 
suddenly met him face to face, I got into such a state of con- 
fusion that I almost went right off. To look straight at him 
FoL 76. or to put words together wets impossible. With a hundred 
torments and shames, I went on. A (Persian) cquplet of 
Muhammad ^Slih’s* came into my mind : — 

C/. f. 20. She may have come from ud ‘AJl'a hoosebold or 

Iroin Kesh a&d the TurkhSn households. 

* C/. f. 26 1. 2 for the same phrase. 

^ He is the author of the Shaibdnt-ndma. 
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I am abashed with shame when I see my friend ; 

My companions look at me, I look the other way. 

That couplet suited the case Mronderfiilly well. In that frothing* 
up of desire and passion, and under that stress of youthful folly, 
I used to wander, bare-head, bare-footi through street and lane, 
orchard and vineyard. I shewed civility neither to friend nor 
stranger, took no care for myself or others. 

(TfirM) Out of myself desire rushed me, unknowing 
That this is so with the lover of a iaiiy-face. 

Sometimes like the madmen, I used to wander alone over hill 
and plain; sometimes I betook myself to gardens and the 
suburbs, lane by lane. My wandering was not of my choice, 
not I decided whether to go or stay. 

(TiifJkl) Nor power to go was mine, nor power to stay ; 

I was just what you made me, o thief of my heart. 


(s. SL *Ali Mirzd's quarrels with the Tarkhans.) 

In this same year, SI. ^Ali Mirza fell out with Muhammad 
Mazid Tarkh&n for the following reasons ; — The Tarkh&ns had 
risen to over-much predominance and honour : B&qi had taken 
the whole revenue of the Bukhir^ Government and gave not a Foi. 763. 
half-penny (ddng)^ to any-one else; Muhammad Mazid, for his 
part, had control in Samarkand and took all its districts for his 
sons and. dependants ; a small sum only excepted, fixed by them, 
not a farthing (fils) from the town reached the MlrzS by any 
channel. SI. 'All Mirza was a grown man; how was he to 
tolerate such conduct as theirs ? He and some of his household 
formed a design against Muh. Mazid Tarkh&n , the latter came 
to know of it and left the town with all his following and with 
whatever begs and other persons were in sympathy with him,* 
such as SI. Husain Arghun, Pir Abmad, Auzun Hasan's younger 
brother, KhwSja Husain, QarA Barlds^ SSiih Mui^ammad* and 
some other begs and braves. 

^ ddng and fils {infra) aie small copper coins. 

* C/. f. 35 L 1 and note i. 

^ Probably poet again ; he had left Haiflt and was in Samarkana (Sh. 

N. Vamb6xy, p. 34 1, 14). 
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At the time The KhSh had joined to Kh§n Mirza a number 
of Mughul begs with Mub- Husain Dughldt and Ahmad Beg, 
and had appointed them to act against Samarkand.^ Kh^n 
Mirza’s guardians were HSfiz Beg Dulddi and his son, Tahir 
Beg; because of relationship to them, (Mub- Sighal’s) grandson, 
Hasan and Hindu Beg fled with several braves from SL 'Alt 
Foi. 77. Mfrza’s presence to Kh^n MirzS’s. 

Mub^mmad Mazid TarkhSLn invited KhSn Mirza and the 
Mughul army, moved to near Shavdlr, there saw the Mirza 
and met the begs of the Mughuls. No small useful friendli- 
nesses however, came out of the meeting between his begs and 
the Mughuls; the latter indeed seem to have thought of making 
him a prisoner. Of this he and his begs coming to know, 
separated themselves from the Mughul army. As without him 
the JMughuls could make no stand, they retired. Here-upon, 
SI. *Ali Mirz£ hurried light out of Samarkand with a few men 
and caught them up where they had dismounted in YSLr-yilaq. 
They could not even fight but were routed and put to flight. 
This deed, done in his last days, was SL *Ali MfrzS’s one good 
little affair. 

Mub* Mazid Tarkh 3 .n and his people, despairing both of the 
Mughuls and of these Mirzas, sent Mir Mughul, son of 'Abdul* 
wahh£b Shaghdwal^ to invite me (to Samarkand). Mir Mughul 
had already been in my service ; he had risked his life in good 
accord with Khwaja-i-qa^i during the siege of Andijan (903 ah.- 
1498 AD.). 

This business hurt us also^ and, as it was for that purpose 
we had made peace (with Jahangir), we resolved to move on 
Samarkand. We sent Mir Mughul off at once to give rendezvous^ 
FoL 77A to JahSngir MirzS. and prepared to get to horse. We rode out 

^ From what follows, this MughiU advance seems a sequel to a Tarkh&n 
invitation. 

* By omitting the word Mtr the TttrkI text has caused confusion between 
this father and son (Index s,nn.). 

* biz hhud khardb hi$ mu*dmla aiddk. These words have been understood 
earlier, as referring to the abnormal state of B&bur's mind described under 
Ssic. f. They better suit the affairs of Samarkand because B&bur is able to 
raolve on action and also because he here writes bit, we, and not mZa, I as in 
Sec. 

* For biUghdr, rendezvous, see also f . 78 1. 2 fr. ft. 
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in the month of Zu*l-qaMa (June) and with two halts ^on the 
way, came to Qaba and there dismounted.^ At the mid-after- 
noon Prayer of that day, news came that Tambars brother, 

Khalil had taken Aush by surprise. 

The particulars are as follows; — As has been mentioned, 

Khalil and those under him were set free when peace was made. 
Tambal then sent Khalil to fetch away their wives and families 
from Auzkint. He had gone and he went into the fort on this 
pretext. He kept saying untruthfully, * We will go out today,' 
or ‘We will go out tomorrow,' but he did not go. When we 
got to horse, he seized the chance of the emptiness of Aush to 
go by night and surprise it. For several reasons it was of no 
advantage for us to stay and entangle ourselves with him ; we 
went straight on therefore. One reason was that as, for the 
purpose of making ready military equipment, all my men of 
name had scattered, heads of bouses to their homes, we had no 
news of them because we had relied on the peace and were by 
this off our guard against the treachery and falsity of the other 
party. Another reason was that for some time, as has been 78- 
said, the misconduct of our great begs, ‘Ali-dost and Qambar- 
‘all had been such that no confidence in them was left. A 
further reason was that the Samarkand begs, under Mu^ Mazid 
Tarkhan had sent Mir Mughul to invite us and, so long as a 
capital such as Samarkand stood there, what would incline a 
man to waste his days for a place like AndijSn ? 

From QabS. we moved on to MarghInS.n (20 m.). MarghinSn 
had been given to Quch Beg’s father, SI. Ali^mad Qardwal, and 
he was then in it. As he, owing to various ties and attach- 
ments, could not attach himself to me,* he stayed behind while 
his son, Quch Beg and one or two of his brethren, older and 
younger, went with me. 

Taking the road for Asfara, we dismounted in one of its 
villages, called Mahan. That night there came and joined us 
in Mahan, by splendid chance, just as if to a rendezvous, QSsim 
Beg QSchui with his company. ‘Ali-dost with his, and Sajryid 

^25 m. only ; the halts were due probably to belated arrivals. 

2 Some of bis ties would be those of old acquaintance in Hi^ir with ‘All’s 
father’s begs, -now with him in Samarkand. 
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QSsim with a lar|,'e body of braves. We rode from Mahan by 
the KhasbSn (var. YasAn) plain, crossed the ChupAn (Shepherd)- 
bridge and so to Aur&-fip&. 

(/. Qambar-ati punishes himself.) 

Trusting to Tambal, Qambar-'ali went from his own district 
(Khujand) to Akbs3 in order to discuss army-matters with him. 
Foi. 78 Such an event happening,* Tambal laid hands on Qainbar-'afi, 
marched against his district and carried him along. Here the 
(Turin) proverb fits, ‘ Distrust your friend 1 he'll stuff your hide 
with straw.’ While Qambar-‘ali was being made to go to 
Khujand, he escaped on foot and after a hundred difficulties 
reached AurS-tipS. 

News came to us there that ShaibSni KhSn had beaten BSql 
Tar^&n in Dahua and was moving on BukhirS. We went 
on from AurS-ti^S, by way of Burka-^lAq, to SangzSr* which 
the sub -governor surrendered. There we placed Qambar-*ali, 
as, after effecting his own capture and betrayal, he had come 
to us. We then passed on- 

(«. Affairs of Samarkand and the end of ‘AH-dost.) 

On ou^ arrival in KbSn-yurti, the Samarkand begs under 
Muh. Marid TarkhSn came and did me obeisance. Conference 
was held with them as to details for taking the town ; they said, 
*Khw^‘a Yahya also is wishing for the pddshSh;* with his 
consent the town may be had easily without fighting or dis- 
turbance.’ The Khwija did not say deddedly to our 
messengers that he had resolved to admit ns to the town bnt at 
the same time, he said nothing likdy to lead us to despair. 

Leaving KhSn-yurtL we moved to the bank of the Dar-i-gham 
(canal) and from there sent our librarian, KhwSja Mn^yammad 
Fol. 79* ‘All to Khwfija Ya^ya. He brought word back, ' I.et them 
come; we will give them the town.' Accordingly we rode 
from the Dar-i-gham straight for the town, at night-fall, but 

* Point to point, some 90 m. bat fnitlwr by road. 

* BS moff b&ghaeh, manifest inmkal. 

* Sangair to Afiift-t^, Iqr way of the hills, some 50 miles. 

* The Sh. N. Vamb^, p. 60, oonfiims this. 
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our plan came to nothing because SI. Mu][iainniad DnlduTs 
father, SI. Mahmud had fled from our camp and given such 
information to (SI. 'All’s party) as put them on their guard. 

Back we went to the Dar-i-gham bank. 

While I had been in Yar-yllaq, one of my favoured begs, 
Ibrahim Sdrii who had been plundered and driven off by ‘All- 
dost,^ came and did me obeisance, together with Mu^. Yusuf, 
the elder son of Sayyid Yusuf (Aughldqcht). Coming in by 
ones and twos, old family servants and begs and some of the 
household gathered back to me there. All were enemies of 
‘Ali-dost; some he had driven away; others he had plundered; 
others again he had imprisoned. He became afraid. For why ? 

Because with Tambal’s backing, he had harassed and perse- 
cuted me and my well-wishers. As for me, my very nature 
sorted ill with the manikin’s ! From shame and fear, he could 
stay no longer with us ; he asked leave ; I took it as a personal 
favour; I gave it. On this leave, he and his son, Muhammad- 
dost went to Tambal’s presence. They became his intimates, Foi. 79^- 
and from father and son alike, much evil and sedition issued. 
'Ali-dost died a few years later from ulceration of the hand. 
Mu^ammad-dost went amongst the Auzbegs; that was not 
altogether bad but, after some treachery to his salt, he fled 
from them and went into the Andijan foot-hills.* There he 
stirred up much revolt and trouble. In the end he fell into the 
hands of Aiizbeg people and they blinded him. The meaning 
of ' The>salt took his eyes,’ is clear in his case.® 

After giving this pair their leave, we sent Ghuri Barlds toward 
Bukh^i for news. He brought word that ShaibSLni KhSn had 
taken Bukhari, and was on his way to Samarkand. Here-upon, 
seeing no advantage in staying in that neighbourhood, we set 
out for Kesh where, moreover, were the families of most of the 
Samarkand begs. 

When we had been a few weeks there, news came that SI. 

•Ati Mirzi had given Samarkand to Shaibini Khin. JThe 
particulars are these;— The Mirzi’s mother, Zuhra Begi ighi 

1 C/. f. 74*. 

* Macham. and presumably. ^ ^ 

» giiMULr lOf Hm . ».«. he was blinded for some treachery to his boats. 
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in her ignorance and folly, had secretly written to 
Foi. 8a Shaib&ni KhSn that if he would take her (to wife) her son 
should give hiin Samarkand and that when ShaibSni had taken 
(her son's) father’s country, he should give her son a country.* 
Sa}ryid Yusuf Argkun must have knowm of this plan, inde^ 
will have been the traitor inveuting it. 

^ ‘Mnb. S&lih’s vrell-infonned account of this episode has much interest* 
niling out and, as by Shaib&ni's Boswell, balancing Bftbnr's. B9.bur is 
obscure about what country was to be given to *Ali. Fftyanda-hasan panr 
pbrases his brief words ; — Shaibanf was to be as a father to *A1X and whm he 
had taken ‘All’s father's wildyStt he was to give a country to *Alf. It has 
been thought that the gift to ‘AH was to follow Shaibftni’s recovery of his own 
ancestral camping-ground (yurt) but this is negatived. I think, by the word* 
tvildyat, cultivated land. 
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<a. Samarkand in the hands of the Auzbegs.) 

When, acting on that woman*s promise, Shaibanf Khan 
went to Samarkand, he dismounted in the Garden of the Plain- 
About mid-day SI. 'Ali Mirza went out to him through the 
Four-roads Gate, without a word to any of his begs or un- 
niailed braves, without taking counsel with any-one soever and 
accompanied only by a few men of little consideration from his 
own close circle. The KhS.n, for his part, did not receive him 
very favourably ; when they had seen one another, he seated 
him on his less honourable hand.‘ KhwSja Yahya, on hearing 
of the MirzSL's departure, became very anxious but as he could 
find no remedy,® went out also. The Khan looked at him with- 
out rising and said a few words in which blame had part, but 
when the Khwaja rose to leave, showed him the respect 
of rising. 

As soon as KhwSja * Ali^ BSy V son, jSn-*ali heard in Rabat- 

^ Elp. TfiS. f. 576; W.-i-B. 1 , 0 . 21$ f. 636 and 1 , 0 . 217 f. 52 ; Mems. p. 82. 

Two contemporary works here supplement the B.N. ; (i) the {Tawartkh-i- 
^mzlda) Na^at-ndma, dated 908 ah. (B.M. Turk! Or. 3222) of which Bcrezin’.s 
Shaibdnt-ndma is an abridgment ; (2) Muli. S&lili Mirs&’s Shaibani-nama 
<Vamb6ry trs. cap. xix et seq,). The 11. S. (Bonib. ed. p. 302. and Tehran ed. 
p. 384) is also useful. 

* i.e. on his right. The II. S. ii, 302 represents that *Ali was well-received. 
After Shaibaq had had Zuhra’s overtures, he sent an envoy to ’Al! and Yahya ; 
the first was not won over but the second fell in vrith his mother's scheme. 
This difference of view explains why ’All slipped away while Ya^ya was 
engaged in the Friday Mo.sque. . It seems likely that mother and son alike 
expected their Afizbeg blood to stand them in good stead with Shaibfiq. 

^ He tried vainly to get the town defended. ’* Would to Go<I B&bur Mirzft 
were here I” he is reported as saying, by Mulj. $Mili. 

* Perhaps it is for the play of words on 'Ali and ’All's life {jdn) that this 
man makes his sole appearance here. 

® t.e. rich man or merchant, but Bi {infra) is an equivalent of Beg. 

127 
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i-khwSja of the Mirza’s going to ShaibinI Khan, he also went. 
As for that calamitous woman who, in her folly, gave her son’s 
Fol. €od. house and possessions to the winds in order to get herself a 
husband, ShaibanI Khan cared not one atom for her, indeed 
did not regard her as the equal of a mistress or a concubine.^ 

Confounded by his own act, SI. *Ali Mlrza*s repentance was. 
extreme. Some of his close circle, after hearing particulars,, 
planned for him to escape with them but to this he would 
not agree; his hour had come; he was not to be freed. He 
had dismounted in Timur Sultan’s quarters ; three or four days 
later they killed him in Plough-meadow.® For a matter of this 
five-days’ mortal life, he died with a bad name; having entered 
into a woman’s affairs, he withdrew himself from the circle of 
men of good repute. Of such people’s doings no more should 
be written ; of acts so shameful, no more should be heard. 

The Mirza having been killed, ShaibanI Khan sent Jan-*ali 
after his MlrzA He had apprehensions also about Khwaja 
Yahya and therefore dismissed him, with his two sons, Khwaja 
Muh. Zakarlya and Khwaja BaqI, towards Khurasan.® A few 
Auzbegs followed them and near Khwaja Kardzan martyred 
both the Khwaja and his two young sons. Though Shaib^ni’s 
Fol. Si. words were, ' Not through me the Khwaja’s affair ! Qambar Bi 
and Kupuk Bl did it,’ this is worse than that ! There is a 
proverb,^ ' His excuse is worse than his fault,* for if begs, out 
of their own heads, start such deeds, unknown to their Khans 
or Padshahs, what becomes of the authority of khanship and 
and sovereignty ? 

(6. Babur leaves Kesh and crosses the Mura pass,) 

Since the Auzbegs were in possession of Samarkand, we left 
Kesh and went in the direction of Hisir. With us started off 

* Muh. saiil,i, invokiog curses on such a mother, mentions that Zuhra was 
given to a person of her own sort. 

> The Sh. N. and Naffot-ndnia attempt to lift the blame of 'All's death 
from Shaib&q ; the second saying that he fell into the Kohik-water when 
drunk. 

* Har&t might be his destination but the II.S. names Makka. Some? 
dismissals towards Khur&sftn may imply pilgrimage to Meshhed. 

^ Used also by B&bur's daughter, Gul-badan (l.c. f. 31). 
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Mazid TS.rkh2Lq and the Samarkand begs under his 
command, together with their wives and families and people, 
but when we dismounted in the Chultu meadow of ChaghSnI 3 .n, 
they parted from us, went to Khusrau ShS.h and became his 
retainers. 

Cut off from our own abiaing-town and country/ not know- 
ing where (else) to go or where to stay, we were obliged to 
traverse the very heart of Khusrau Shah’s districts, spite of 
what measure of misery he had inflicted on the men of our 
dynasty I 

One of our plans had been to go to my younger KhSLn d§da, 
f.6. Alacha Khan, by way of Qara-tigin and the Alai,* but this 
was not managed. Next we were for going up the valley of 
the KSm torrent and over the Sara-tSq pass {dabdii)- When 
we were near Nundak, a servant of Khusrau Shah brought 
me one set of nine horses® and one of nine pieces of cloth. 

When we dismounted at the mouth of the Kam valley, Sher- Foi- 8 ia 
* all, the page, deserted to Khusrau Shah’s brother, Wall and, 
next ’day, Quch Beg parted from us and went to Hisar.^ 

We entered the valley and made our w^ up it. On its 
steep and narrow roads and at its sharp and precipitous 
saddles® many horses and camels were left. Before we reached 
the Sara-taq pass we had (in 25 m.) to make three or four 
night-halts. A pass! and what a pass! Never was such a 
steep and narrow pass seen ; never were traversed such ravines 
and precipices. Those dangerous narrows and sudden falU, 
those perilous heights and knife-edge saddles, w^e got through 
with much difficulty and suffering, with countless hardships 
and miseries. Amongst the Fan mountains is a large lake 
(Iskandar) ; it is 2 miles in circumfenmee, a beautiful lake and 
not devoid of marvels.® 

^ Cut off by alien lands and weary travel. 

> The Peis, annotator of the Elph. Codex has changed Al6i to wildyat, and 
ddban (pass) to ydn, side. For the difficult route see Schuyler, i, 275, Kostenko, 
i. 129 and Rickmers, JRGS. 1907, art. Fan Valley. 

* Amongst Turks and MughQls, gifts were made by nines. 

^ His&r was his earlier home. 

* Many of these will have been climbed in order to get over places impassable 
%t the river’s level. 

^ Schuyler quotes a le gend of the lake. He and Kostenko make it larger. 

9 
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News came that Ibrahim Tarkb&n had strengthened Fort 
Shiraz and was seated in it ; also that Qaipbar-‘ali (the Skinner) 
and Abu*l-q§sim Kohbur^ the latter not being able to stay in 
Khwaja Didar with the Auzbegs in Samarkand, — had both 
come into Yir-yililq, strengthened its lower forts and occupied 
them. 

Leaving Fan on our right, we moved on for Keshtud. The 
'head-man of Fan had a reputation for hospitality, generosity, 
Foi. 82. serviceableness and kindness. He had given tribute of 70 or 
80 horses to SI. Mas^ud Mirza at the time the Mirza, when 
SI. Husain Mirza made attack on llisar, went through Fan on 
his way to his younger brother, Bai-sunghar Mirza in Samar- 
kand. He did like service to others. To me he sent one 
second-rate horse; moreover he did not wait on me himself. 
So it was ! Those renowned for liberality became misers when 
(hey had to do with me, and the politeness of the polite was 
forgotten. Khusrau Shah was celebrated for liberality and 
kindness ; what service he did Badi'u’z-zaman Mirza has been 
mentioned; to Baqi Tarkhan and other begs he shewed great 
generosity also. Twice 1 happened to pass through his 
country not to speak of courtesy shewn to my peers, what he 
shewed to my lowest servants he did not shew to me, indeed 
he shewed less regard for us than for them. 

(Tufhi) Who, o my heart I has seen goodness from worldlings r 
Look not for goodness from him who has none. 

Under the impression that the Auzbegs were in Keshtud, we 
made an excursion to it, after passing Fan. Of itself it seemed 
Foi. 82^. to have gone to ruin ; no-one seemed to be occupying it. We 
went on to the bank of the Kohik-water (Zar-afshan) and there 
dismounted. From that place we sent a few begs under 
Qasim Quchln to surprise Rabat;-i-khwaja ; that done, we 
crossed the river by a bridge from opposite Yari, went through 
Yar! and over the Shunqar-khana (Falcons’-home) range into 
Yar-yllaq. Our begs went to Rabat-i-khwSja and had set up 
ladders when the men within came to know about them and 

* The second occasion was when he crossed from Sakh for K&bul in 910 ah. 
(foi. 120). 
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forced them to As they could not take the fort^, they 

rejoined us. 

(c. Babur renews attack m Samarkand.) 

Qambar-^ali (the Skinner) was (still) holding Sangzar; he 
came and saw us ; Abu’l-q&sim Kohbur and Ibrahim Tarkhan 
showed loyalty and attachment by sending efficient men for 
our service. We went into Asfidik (van Asfindik), one of the 
Yar-yilaq villages. At that time Shaibaq Khan lay near 
Khwaja DidSLr with 3 or 4000 Afizbegs and as many more 
soldiers gathered in locally. He had given the Government of 
Samarkand to Jan-waf&, and Jan*wafa was then in the fort 
with 500 or 600 men. Hamza SI. and Malidl SI. were lying 
near the fort, in the Quail-reserve. Our men, good and baa 
were 240. *^0^- * 3 - 

Having discussed the position with all my begs and unmailed 
braves, we left it at this ; — that as ShaibinI Kh§n had taken 
possession of Samarkand so recently, the Samarkandis would 
not be attached to him nor he to them ; that if we made an 
effort at once, we might do the thing ; that if we set laddci j up 
and took the fort by surprise, the Samarkandis would . c lor 
us ; how should they not be ? even if they gave us no help, 
they wouIq not fight us for the Afizbegs; and that Samarkard 
•once in our hands, whatever was God’s will, would happen. 

Acting on this decision, we rode out of Yar-yilaq after the 
Mid-day Prayer, and on through the dark till mid-night when 
we readied Khan-yurtl. Here we had word that the Samar- 
kandls knew of our coming ; for this reason we went no nearer 
tp the town but made straight back fi om Kha yurti. It was 
dawn when, after crossing the Kohik-water below Rabat-i- 
khw^ja, we were once more in Yar-yilaq. 

One day in Fort Asfidik a household party was sitting in my 
presence; Dost-i-nasir and Nuyan^ Kukulddsh and Khar -quil- 
ls Karim-dad and Shaikh Darwesh and Mirim-i-na?ir were 
there. Words were crossing from all sides when (I said), 

• Come now ! say when, if God bring it right, we shall take FoL 83A. 

^ This name appean to indicate a Command of 10,000 (Btet8chnelder*s 
Medieval I, 1 12 ). 
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Samarkand/ Some said, * We shall take it in the heats^’ It 
was then late in autumn. Others said, * In a month,’ * Forty 
days,’ * Twenty days/ Nuyan KukuUd&h said, ^We shall 
take it in 14.’ God shewed him right! we did take it in 
exactly 14 days. 

Just at that time I had a wonderful dream; — His Highness 
Khwaja *Ubaid’ 1 -lah (Aij^rdri) seemed to come; I seemed to 
'go out to give him honourable meeting ; he came in and seated 
himself; people seemed to lay a table-cloth before him, 
apparently without sufficient care and, on account of this, 
something seemed to come into his Highness Khwaja s mind. 
Mulla Baba (? Pashdghari) made me a sign; I signed back, 
'Not through me! the table-layer is in fault I’ The Khwaja 
understood and accepted the excuse.^ When he rose, I 
escorted him out. In the hall of that house he took hold of 
dither my right or left arm and lifted me up till one of my feet 
was off the ground, saying, in Turk!, 'Shaikh Masiahat has 
given (Samarkand.)’* I really took Samarkand a few days 
later. 

(d. Babur takes Samarkand by surprise^ 

In two or three days move was made from Fort Asfidik to 
Fort Wasmand. Although by our first approach, we had let 
FoU 84. our plan be known, we put our trust in God and made another 
expedition to Samarkand. It was after the Mid-day Prayer 
that we rode out of Fort Wasmand, Khwaja Abu’l-makaram 
accompan}dng us. By mid-night we reached the Deep-fosse- 
bridge in the Avenue. From there we sent forward a detach- 
ment of 70 or 80 good men who were to set up ladders opposite 
the Lovers’-cave, mount them and get inside, stand up to those 
in .the Turquoise Gate, get possession of it and send a man 

^ It seems likely that the doth was soiled. Cf. f. 25 and Hughes Diet, of 
Islam s.M. Eating. 

* As, of the quoted speech, one word only, of three, is Turkl, others may have 
been dreamed . Shaikh Ma^la^at's tomb is in Khujand where Babur had found 
refuge in 903 ah. ; it had been circumambulated by Timdr in 790 ah. (1 390 ad.) 
and is stiU honoured. 

This account of a dream compares well for naturalness With that in the 
.seemingly-spurious passage, entered with the Uai. MS. on f. 118. For 
examination.of the passage see JRAS, Jan. 1911. aind App. D. 
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to me. Those braves went» set their ladders up opposite the 
Lovers’-cave, got in without making anyone aware, went to the 
Gate, attacked Fazil Tarkhan, chopped at him and his few 
retainers, killed them, broke the lock with an axe and opened 
the Gate. At that moment I came up and went in. 

{Author* s note on Fuzil Tarkhan.) He was not one of those (SamaT> 
kand) Tarkhftns ; he was a merchant-tarkh&n of Turkist&n. He kad 
served Shaib&ni Kh&n in Turkist&n and had found favour with bim.^ 

Abu'l-qasim Kohbur himself had not come with us but had 
sent 30 or 40 of his retainers under his younger brother, Ahmad- 
i*q^im. No man of Ibrahim Tarkhan’s was with us; his 
younger brother, A^mad Tarkhan came with a few retainers 
^fter I had entered the town and taken post in the Monastery. . Foi. 846. 

The towns-people were still slumbering; a few traders 
peeped out of their shops, recognized me and put up prayers. 

When, a little later, the news spread through Ihe town, there 
was rare delight and satisfaction for our men and the towns- 
folk. They killed the Auzbegs in the lanes and gullies with 
clubs and stones like mad dogs; four or five hundred were 
killed in this fashion. Jan -wa^, the then governor, was living 
in Khwaja Yahya's house; he fled and got away to Shaibaq 
Khan.* 

On entering the Turqnoise Gate I went straight to the 
College and took post over the arch of the Monastery. There 
was a hubbub and shouting of * Down ! down 1 * till day-break. 

Some of thq notables and traders, hearing what was happening, 
came joyfully to see me, bringing what food was ready and 
putting up prayers for me. At day-light we had news that the 
Auzbegs were fighting in the Iron Gate where they had made 
themselves fast between the (outer and inner) doors. With 
10, 15 or 20 men, I at once set off for the Gate but before I 
came up, the town-rabble, busy ransacking every corner of the 
newly-taken town for loot, had driven the Auzbegs out through 

^ He was made a Tarkh&n by diploma of ShaibSn! (ILS. ii. 306. 1. 2). 

* Here the llai. MS. begins to use the woxd Shaibaq in place of its previously 
uniform Shaihdni, As haa been noted (f. 56 n. 2), the £lph. MS. writes 
ShaibSq, It may be therefore that a scribe has changed the earlier part 
of the Hai. MS. and that B&bur wrote Shaibaq. From this point my text 
uill follow the double authority of the Elph. and IJLai. MSS. 
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FoL 85. it. ShaibSq Khan, on hearing what was happening, hurried at 
sun-rise to the Iron Gate with 100 or 140 men. His coming 
was a wonderful chance but, as has been said, my men were 
very few. Seeing that he could do notuing, he rode off at once. 
From the Iron Gate I went to the citadel and there dismounted, 
at the Bu-stan palace. Men of rank and consequence and 
various head-men came to me there, saw me and invoked 
blessings on me. 

Samarkand for nearly 140 yeari had been the capital of 
our dynasty. An alien, and of what stamp ! an Auzbeg foe, 
had taken possession of it ! It had slipped from our hands ; 
God gave it again ! plundered and ravaged, our own returned 
to us. 

SI. 9 usain Mirza took Harat^^as we took Samarkand, by 
surprise, but to the experienced, and discerning, and just, it 
will be clear that between his affair and mine there are dis- 
tinctions and differences, and that, his capture and mine are 
things apart. 

Firstly there is this; — He had ruled many years, passed 
through much experience and seen many affairs. 

Secondly; — He had for opponent, Yadgar Muh. Nasir Mirza, 
Fol. 85^. an inexperienced boy of 17 or 18, 

Thirdly; — (Yadgar Mirza’ s) Head-equerry, Mir ‘Ali, a person 
well-acquainted with the particulars of the whole position, sent 
a man out from nongst SL ^usain Mirza s opponents to bring 
him to surprise inem. 

Fourthly ; — His opponent was not in the fort but was in the 
Ravens'-garden. Moreover Y^gar Muh. Nasir Mirza and his 
followers are said to have been so prostrate with drink that 
three men only were in the Gate, they also drunk. 

Fifthly ; — he surprised and captured Harat the first time he 
approached it. 

On the other hand : firstly ; — I was ig when I took Samarkand. 

Secondly ; — I had as my opponent, such a man as ShaibS(j 
KhSn, of mature age and an eye-witness of many affairs. 

^ In 875 AH. (1470 AD.), jpusain was then 32 years old.- Babur might 
have compared his taking of Samarkand with Timor's capture of Qarshi, 
also with 240 followers ( 2 ^.N. i, ^27). Firisbta (lith. ed. p. 196) ascribes hi& 
omission to do so to reluctance to tank himself with his great ancestor. 
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Thirdly; — No-one came out of Samarkand to me; though 
the heart of its people was towards me, no-one could dream of 
coming, from dread of Shaib&q Khan. 

Fourthly ; — My foe was in the fort ; not only was the fort 
taken but he was driven off. 

Fifthly; — I had come once already ; my opponent was on his 
guard about me. The second time we came, God brought it 
right I Samarkand was won. 

In saying these things there is no desire to be-littlc the 
reputation of any man; the facts were as here stated. In Foi. 86- 
writing these things, there is no desire to magnify myself; the 
truth is set down. 

The poets composed chronograms on the victory ; this one 
remains in my memory ; — Wisdom answered, ' Know that its 
date is the Victory {Fatjfy of Babur Bahadur' 

Samarkand being taken, Shavdar and Soghd and the tumdns 
and nearer forts began, one after another, to return to us. 

From* some their Auzbeg commandants fled in fear and 
escaped ; from others the inhabitants drove them and came in 
to us; in some they made them prisoner, and held the forts 
for us. 

Just then the wives and families of Shaibaq Khan and his 
Auzbegs arrived from Turkistan he was lying near Khwaja 
Didar and *Ali-abad but when he saw the forts and peopie 
returning to me, marched off towards Bukhara. By God ‘s 
grace, all the forts of Soghd and Miyan-kal returned to me 
within three or four months. Over and above this, Baqi 
Tarkhan seized this opportunity to occupy Qarshf; Khuzar 
and QarshI (? Kesh) both went out of / uzbeg hands ; Qara-kul Foi. 86^ 
also was taken from them by people of Abu*l-muhsin MIrza 
{Bdirqard\ coming up from Merv. My affairs were in a very 
good way. 

(c. Birth of BdbuVs first child.) 

After our departure (last year) from And|jan, my mothers 
and my wife and relations came, with a hundred difficulties and 

^ This arrival shews that ShaibSni expected to stay in Samarkand. He 
had been occupying Turldstftn under The Cha g hatM Kh&n* 
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iiarasnipSy to Aur&tipa. Vvc now aent for them to Samarkand. 
Within a few days after their arrival, a daughter was born to 
me by ^Ayisha-suljAn Begim, my first wife, the daughter of 
SI. Al^mad Mlrz&. They named the child Fakhru'n-nisS’ 
(Ornament of women); she was my first-born, I was ig. In a 
month or 40 days, she went to God’s mercy. 


(/. Babur in Samarkand.) 

On taking Samarkand, envoys and summoners were sent off 
at once, and sent again and again, with reiterated request for 
aid and reinforcement, to the kh&ns and sultans and begs and 
marchers on every side. Some, though experienced men, made 
foolish refusal ; others whose relations towards our family had 
been discourteous and unpleasant, were afraid for themselves 
and took no notice ; others again, though they sent help, sent 
it insufficient. Each such case will be duly mentioned. 

When Samarkand was taken the second time, ‘Ali-sher Beg 
FoL 87. was alive. We exchanged letters once ; on the back of mine 
to him I wrote one of my Turk! couplets. Before his reply 
reached me, separations (tafarqa) and disturbances (ghughd) 
had happened.^ Mull! Bina’i had been taken iuto Shaibaq 
Khan’s service when the latter took possession of Samarkand ; 
he stayed with him until a few days after I took the place, 
when he came into the town to me. Q§.sim Beg had his 
suspicions about him and consequently dismissed him towards 
Shahr-i-sabz but, as be was a man of parts, and as no fault of 
his came to light, I had him fetched back. He constantly 
presented me with odes (qafida u ghazat). He brought me a 
song in the Nawa mode composed to my name and at the 
same time the following quatrain ; — ^ 

^ *Alf-sher died Jan. 3rd. 1501. It is not clear to what disturbances BAbur 
refe». He himself was at ease till after April 20th. 1302 and his defeat at 
Sar-l>pul. Possibly the reference is to the quarrels between Bin&l and 
*Ali-sher. C/. SOm Mirz&'s Anthology, trs. S. de Sa^y. Notices et Extraits iv. 
287 et seq, 

* I surmise a double play-of-worda in this verse. One is on two rhyming 
words, ghala and maUah and is illustrated by rendering them aa oat and coat^ 
The other is on pointed and unpointed letters, t.s. ghala and We cannot 
£nd however a Persian word *ala, meaning garment. 
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No gnin {gkata) have I by which I can be fed (aojAii) ; 

No rhyme of grain {mallah, nankeen) wherewith I can be clad {posh%d\ ; 

The man who lacks both food and clothes* 

In art or science where can he compete (AosAid) ? 

In those days of respite, I had written one or two couplets 
but had not completed an ode. As an answer to Mulls BinaT 
I made up and set this poor little Turk! quatrain; — ^ 

As is the wish of your heart, so shall it be (buIgAusidur) : 

For gift and stipend both an order shall be made (buyuruigMisidur) ; 

I know the grain and its rhyme you write of ; 

The garment^* you* your house* the com shall fill {(ulghusidur). 

The Muill in return wrote and presented a quatrain to me in foI. 873. 
which for his refrain, he took a rhyme to (the tulghusulur of) 
my last line and chose another rhyme ; — 

Mirz&-of-mine, the Lord of sea and land shall be (vtr bulghiisldut) ; 

His art and skill* world o’er, the evening tale shall be {samar bulghustdur ] ; 

If gifts like these reward one rhyming {or pointless) word ; 

For words of sense* what guerdon will there be {nV-dr bulghusidur] ? 

Abu'l-barka, known as Fardqi (Parted), who just then had 
come to Samarkand from Shahr-i-sabz, said Bina'i ought to 
have rhymed. He made this verse ; — 

Into Time's wrong to you quest shall be made {surulghus%duv)%r. 

Your wish the Sul.^n’s grace from Time shall ask (qulghusldur) ; 

O Ganymede 1 oc^ cups* ne'er filled as yet* 

In this new Age* brimmed-up* filled full shall be {tulghusldur)^ 

Though this winter our affairs were in a very good way ana 
Shaibaq Khan’s were on the wane,* one or two occurrences were 
somewtiat of a disservice; (i) the Merv men who had taken 
Qara-kiil, could not be persuaded to stay there and it went 
back into the hands of the Auzbegs ; (2) Shaibaq Khan besieged 
Ibrahim Tarkhan’s younger brother, Ahmad in Dabiis!, stormed 
the place and made a general massacre of its inhabitants before 
the army we were collecting was ready to march. 

With 240 proved men I had taken Samarkand ; in tne next FoL 8a 
five or six months, things so fell out by the favour of the Most 
tligh God, that, as will be told, we fought the arrayed tattle of 
Sar*i-pul with a man like Shaibfiq KhSn. The help those 

^ Babur's refzuin is his rhymes biU, {buyur)iU and tm, Binl*! 

makes bOlghUsldUr bis xefxyun but bis rhymes are not true vU. yir, [sa)$Har 
and Igr. 
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round-about gave us was as follows From The Khin had 
come, with 4 or 5000 BSLrins, Ayub Begchtk and Qashka 
Mahmud; from Jahangir Mirzl had come Khalil, Tambal’s 
younger brother, with 100 or 200 men; not\ man had come 
from SI. Husain Mirza, that experienced ruler, than whom 
none knew better the deeds and dealings of Shaibiq Khan ; non^ 
came from Badru’z-zamSn Mirza; none from Khusrau Sh^i 
because he, the author of what evil done, — as has been told, — 
to our dynasty ! feared us more than he feared ShaibSq Kh&n. 

(g. Babur defeated at Sar-i^puL) 

I marched out of Samarkand, with the wish of fighting 
Shaibaq Khan, in the month of Shawwi. 1 ^ and went to the 
NeW’garden where we lay four or five days for the convenience 
of gathering our men and completing our equipment. We 
took the precaution of fortifying our camp with ditch and 
branch. From the New-garden we advanced, march by march, 
to beyond Sar-i-pul (Bridge-head) and there dismounted. 

FoK 88^. Shaibaq Khan came from the opposite direction and dis- 
mounted at Khwaja Kardzan, perhaps one ylghdch away 
(? 5 m.). We lay there for four or five days. Every day our 
people went from our side and his came from theirs and fell on 
one another. One day when they were in unusual force, there 
was much fighting but neither side had the advantage. Out of 
that engagement one of our men went rather hastily back into 
the entrenchments; he was using a standard; some said it 
ms Sayyidi Qara Beg’s standard who really was a man of 
strong words but weak sword. Shaibaq Khan made one 
night-attack on us but could do nothing because the camp was 
protected by ditch and close-set branches. His men raised 
their war-cry, rained in arrows from outside the ditch and then 
retired. 

In the work for the coming battle I exerted myself greatly 
and took all precautions ; Qambar-^ali also did much. In 
Kesh lay Baqi TarkhS.n with 1000 to 2000 men, in a position 
t^ join us after a couple of days. In Diyul, 4 y^hdeh off 

^ ShawwSLl 906 AH. began Apzil 20th. 1501. 
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(? 20 m.), lay Sayyid Mu^. MirzS Dugklat, bringing me looo to 
2000 men from my Khan dada ; he would have joined tne at Fol. S<). 
dawn. With matters in this position, we hurried on the fight 1 

Who lays with haste his hand on the swords 
Shall lift to his teeth the back-hand of regret.^ 

The reason I was so eager to engage was that on the day of 
battle, the Eight stars'*^ were between the two armies; they 
would have been in the enemy's rear for 13 or 14 days if the 
fight had been deferred. I now understand that these consider- 
ations are worth nothing and that our haste was without reason. 

As we wished to fight, we marched from our camp at dawn, 
we in our mail, our horses in theirs, formed up in array of right 
and left, centre and van. Our right was Ibr'ihim Sdru, Ibrahim 
Jani, Abu'l-qasim Kokbur and other begs. Our left was Muh. 

Mazid Tarkhan, Ibrahim Tarkhan and other Samarkand! begs, 
also SI. Husain Arghun, Qara (Black) Barlus^ Pir Ahmad and 
Khwaja Husain. Qasim Beg was (with me) in the centre and 
also' several of my close circle and household. In the van were 
inscribed Qambar-‘ali the Skinner, Banda-'ali, Khwaja *Ali, 

Mir Shah Quchln^ Sayyid QSLsim, Lord of the Gate, — Banda- 
‘all's younger brother Khaidar (mole-marked) and Ilaidar-i- 
qSsim’s son Quch, together with all the good braves there 
were, and the rest of the household 

Thus arrayed, we marched from our camp; the enemy, also 
in array, marched out from his. His right was Mahmud and 
Jan! and Timur Sultans; his left, IJa-niza and Mahd! and some Foi. 89^. 
other sultans. When our two armies approached one another, 
he wheeled his right towards our rear. To meet this, I 
turned; this left our van, — in which had been inscribed what 
not of our best braves and tried swordsmen ! — to our right and 
bared our front {ix, the front of the centre). None-the-less we 
fought those who made the front-attack on us, turned them 
and forced them back on their own centre. So far did we 
carry it that some of Shaiblq KhSLn's old chiefs said to him, 

‘We must move off! It is past a stand.’ He however held 
fast. His right beat our left, then wheeled (again) to our rear. 

^ From the Bu-stdn, Graf ed. p. 55, 1 . 246, \ — , , , . 

• SUciz YUdUz. See Chardin's Voyages, v, 136 and Table ; also Stanley 
Lane Fbole's Bdbut, p. 56. 
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(As has been said), the front of our centre was bare tnrough 
our van’s being left to the right The enemy attacked us front 
and rear, raining in arrows on us. (Ayub Begchtk^s) Mughul 
army, come for our help ! was of no use in fighting ; it set to 
work forthwith to unhorse and plunder our men. Not this 
Foi. 9a once only ! This is always the way with those ill-omened 
Mughuls ! If they win, they grab at booty ; if they lose, they 
unhorse and pilfer their own side! We drove back the 
Auzbegs who attacked our front by several vigorous assaults, 
but those who had wheeled to our rear came up and rained 
arrows on our standard. Falling on us in this way, from the 
front and from the rear, they made our men hurry off. 

This same turning-movement is one of the great merits of 
Auzbeg fighting ; no battle of theirs is ever without it. Another 
merit^'of theirs is that they all, begs and retainers,' from their 
front to their rear, ride, loose-rein at the gallop, shouting as they 
come and, in retiring, do not scatter but ride off, at the gallop, 
in a body. 

Ten or fifteen men were left with me. The Kohik- water 
was close by, — the point of our right had rested on it. We 
made straight for it. It w'as the season when it comes down in 
flood. We rode right into it, man and horse in mail. It was 
just fordable for half-way over; after that it had to be swum. 
For more than an arrow’s flight^ we, man and mount in mail! 
made our horses swim and so got across. Once out of the 
water, we cut off the horse-armour and let it lie. By thus 
FoJ. 90^. passing to the north bank of the river, we were free of our foes, 
but at once Mughul wretches were the captors and pillagers of 
one after another of my friends. Ibrahim Tarkhan and some 
others, excellent braves all, were unhorsed and killed by 
Mughuls.^ We moved along the north bank of the Kohik-river, 

^ In 1791 AD. Mul|^. Effendi shot 482 yaxds from a Turkish bow, before 
the R. Tox. S. ; not a good shot, he declared. Longer ones are on record. 
See Payne-Gallwey's Ctoss-how and AQR. 1911, H. Beveridge's OHentai 
Cross-bows. 

^ In the margin of the Elph. Codex, here, stands a Persian verse which 
Appears more likely to be HumAydn's than BAbur's. It is as follows : 

Were the Mughfil race angels, they would be bad ; 

Written in gold, the name Mughfll would be bad ; 
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recrossed it near Qulba, entered the town oy the Shaikh-zada’s 
Gate and reached the citadel in the middle of the afternoon. 

Begs of our greatest, braves of our best and many men 
perished in that fight. There died Ibrahim Tarkhan, Ibrahim 
Sdrii and Ibrahim Jani; oddly enough three great begs named 
Ibrahim perished. There died also Haidar-i-qasim's eldest 
son, Abu'l-qasim Kohbur, ^nd Khudii-birdi Tiighchi and Khalil, 
Tambal’s younger brother, spoken of already several times. 

Many of our men fled in different directions; Muh. Mazid 
Tarkhan went towards Qunduz and Hisar for Khusrau Shah. Foi. 91 
Some of the household and of the braves, such as Karim-dad-i- 
Khudai'birdi Turkman and Janaka Kukulddsh and Mulla Baba 
of Pashaghar got away to Aura-tipa. MuUa Baba at that time 
was not in my service but had gone out with me in a guest’s 
fashion. Others again, did \yhat Shcrim Taghai and his band 
did; — ^though he had come back with me into the town and 
though when consultation was had, he had agreed with the 
rest to make the fort fast, looking for life or death within it, 
yet spite of this, and although my mothers and sisters, elder 
and younger, stayed on in Samarkand, he sent off their wives 
and families to Aura-tipa and remained himself with just a few 
men, all unencumbered. Not this once only ! Whenever hard 
work had to be done, low and double-minded action was the 
thing to expect from him ! 

(fc. Bdhur besieged in Samarkand!) 

t 

Next day, I summoned Khwaja Abu’l-makaram, Qasim and 
the other begs, the household and such of the braves as were 
admitted to our counsels, when aftc r consultation, we resolved 
to make the fort fast and to look for life or death within it. 

I and Q^im Beg with my close circle and household were the 


Pluck not an ear from the Mughars corn-land. 

What is sown with Mughill seed will be bad. 

This verse is written into the text of the First W.-i-B. (I.O. 215 f. 72) and 
is introduced by a scribe's statement that it is by &n Hazrat, much as notes 
known to be Hnm&yhn's are elsewhere attested in the Elph. Codex. It is not 
ia the Qai. and Kehr's MSS. nor with, at least many, good copies of the 
Second W.-i-B. 
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reserve. For convenience in this I took up quarters in' the 
middle of the town, in tents pitched on the roof of A&IGgh Beg 
Foi. gjfi, Mirza's College. To other begs and braves posts were assigned 
in the Gales or on the ramparts of the walled-town. 

Two or three days later, ShaibiLq Kh§n dismounted at some 
distance from the fort. On this, the town-rabble came out of 
lanes and wards, in crowds, to the College gate, shouted good 
wishes for me and went out to fight in mob-fashion. ShaibGq 
Khan had got to horse but could not so much as approach the 
town. Several days went by in this fashion. The mob and 
rabble, knowing nothing of sword and arrow-wounds, never 
witnesses of the press and carnage of a stricken held, through 
these incidents, became bold and began to sally further and 
further out. If warned by the braves against going out so 
incautiously, they broke into reproach. 

One day when Shaibaq Khan had directed his attack towards 
the Iron -Gate, the mob, grown bold, went out, as usual, 
daringly and far. To cover their retreat, we sent several braves 
towards the Cainel’s-neck,' foster-brethren and some of the 
close household-circle, such as Nuyin Kukulddsh, Qul-nazar 
(son of Sherim ?) Taghai Beg, and Mazld. An Auzbeg or two 
Foi. ^ put their horses at them and with Qul-nazar swords were 
crossed. The rest of the Auzbegs dismounted and brought 
their strength to bear on the rabble, hustled them off and 
rammed them in through the Iron Gate. Quch Beg and Mir 
Shah Quchin had dismounted at the side of KhwSja Khizr'S 
Mosque and were making a stand there. While the townsmen 
were being moved off by those on foot, a party of mounted 
Auzbegs rode towards the Mosque. Quch Beg came out when 
they drew near and exchanged good blows with them. He did 
distinguished work ; all stood to watch. Our fugitives below 
were occupied only with their own escape ; for them the time 
to shoot arrows and make a stand had gone by. I was shoot- 
ing with a slur-bow® from above the Gate and some of my circle 

1 This subterranean water-course, issuing in a flowing weU (Erskine) gave 
its name to a bastion (il.S. ii. 300). 

^ * nAwaht a diminutive oi ndo» a tube. It is described, in a MS., of Babur's 
time, by Mu|^. Budba'I, and, in a second of later date, by Amfnu'd-dln (AQR 
1911, Oriental Cross-bows). 
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were shooting arrows {auq). Our attack from above kept the 
enemy from advancing beyond the Mosque; from there he 
retired. 

During the siege, the round of the ramparts was made each 
night ; sometimes I went, sometimes Q^im Beg, sometimes 
one of the household Begs. Though from the Turquoise to the 
Shaikh-zada’s Gate may be ridden, the rest of the way must be Foi. 92/). 
walked. When some men went the whole round on foot, it 
was dawn before they had finished.^ 

One day Shaibaq Khan attacked^between the Iron Gate and 
the Shaikh-zada’s. I, as the reserve, went to the spot, without 
anxiety about the Bleach ing-ground and Needle-makers' Gates. 

That day, (?) in a shooting wager (auq auchldd)^ 1 made a good 
shot with a slur-bow, at a Centurion’s horse.^ It died at once 
(auq bardt) with the arrow {auq bUa), They made such a 
vigorous attack this time that they got close under the 
ramparts. Busy with the fighting and the stress near the 
Iron Gate, we were entirely off our guard about the other side 
of the town. There, opposite the space between the Needle- 
makers’ and Bleaching-ground Gates, the enemy had posted 
7 or 800 good men in ambush, having with them 24 or 25 
ladders so wide that two or three could mount abreast. These 
men came from their ambush when the attack near the Iron 
Gate, by occupying all our men, had left those other posts 
empty, and quickly set up their ladders between the two Gates, i oi. 93. 
just where a road leads from the ramparts to Muh. Mazid 
Tarkhan’s houses. That post was y uch Beg’s and M uhammad- 
quli Quchln'Sf with their detachtnont of braves, and they had 
their quarters in Muh. Mazid’s houses. In the Needle-makers' 

Gate was posted Qara (Black) Darlas, in the Bleaching-ground 
Gate, Qutluq Khwaja Kukulddsh with Sherim Taghai and his 
brethrqA, older and younger. As attack was being made on 
the other side of the town, the men attached to these posts 
were not on guard but bad scattered to their quarters or to the 

^ Kostenko, i, 344, would make the rounds 9 m. 

^ blf yux atiiqning Mint nSwak auql blla yakhshl atlm. This has been read 
by Erskine as though buz dl, pale horse, and not yuz dttlq, Centurion, were 
written. De. C. translates by Centurion and a marginal note oi the Elph. 

Codex explains yds dUif by fad aspagi. 
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bazar for necessary matters of service and servants' work. 
Only the begs were at their posts, with one or two of the 
*popQlace. Quch Beg and Muhammad-cjuli and Shah Sufi and 
one other brave did very well and boldly. Some Auzbegs were 
on the ramparts, some w’ere coming up, when these four men 
arrived- at a run, dealt them blow upon blow, and, by energetic 
drubbing, forced them all down and put them to flight. Quch 
Beg did best ; this was his out-standing and, approved good 
deed ; twice during this siege, he got his hand into the work. 
Qar^ Barlds had been left alone in the Needle-makers* Gate; 
he also held out well to the end. Qutluq Khwaja and QuI- 
nazar Mirza were also at their posts in the Bleaching-ground 
Gate ; they held out well too, and charged the foe in his rear. 

Another time Qasim Beg led his braves out through the 
Foi. 93^. Needle-makers’ Gate, pursued the Auzbegs as far as Khwaja 
Kafsher, unhorsed some and returned with a few heads. 

It was now the time of ripening rain but no-one brought 
new corn into the town. The long siege caused great privation 
to the towns-people it went so far that the poor and destitute 
begait to eat the flesh of dogs and asses and, as there was little 
grain for the horses, people fed them on leaves. Experience 
shewed that the leaves best suiting were those of the mulberry 
and elm (qard-ytghdch). Some people scraped dry wood and 
gave the shavings, damped, to their horses. 

For three or four months Shaibaq Khan did not come near 
the fort but had it invested at some distance and himself moved 
round it from post to post. Once when our men were off their 
guard, at mid-night, the enemy came near to the Turquoise 
Fol. 94, Gate, beat his drums and flung his war-cry out. I was in the 
College, undressed. There was great trepidation and anxiet}’. 
After that they came night after night, disturbing us by drum- 
ming and shouting their war-cry. 

Although envoys and messengers had been sent repeatedly; 
to all sides and quarters, no help and reinforcement arrived 
from any-one. No-one had helped or reinforced me when I 
W’as in strength and power and had suffered no sort of defeat 

^ The Sh. N. gives the reverse side of the picture, the plenty enjoyed by- 
the besiegers 
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or loss; on what score would any-one help me now? No4iope 
in any-one whatever recommended us to prolong the siege. 

The old saying was that to hold a fort there must be a head, 
two hands and two legs, that is to say, the Commandant is the 
head ; help and reinforcement coming from two quarters are 
the two arms and the food and water in the fort are the two 
legs. While we looked for help from those round about, their 
thoughts were elsewhere. That brave and experienced ruler, 

SI. Husain Mirza, gave us not even the help of an encouraging 
message, but none-the-less he sent Kamalu*d-din Husain 
gdhl^ as an envoy to Shaibaq Khan. 

(j. Tayibal^s proceedings in Farghdna.)^ 

(This year) Tambal marched from Andijan to near BTsh- 
kint.® Ahmad Beg and his party, thereup'^n, made The Khan 
move out against him. The two armies came face to face near Foi. 94^. 
Lak-lakan and the Turak Four-gardens but separated without 
engaging. SI. Mahmud was not a fighting man ; now when 
opposed to Tambal, he shewed want of courage in word and 
deed. Ahmad Beg was unpolished^ but brave and well-meaning. 

In his very rough way, he said, * What*s the measure of this 
person, Tambal? that you are so tormented with fear and 
fright about him. If you are afraid to look at him, bandage 
your eyes before you go out to face him.’ 

^ He may have been attached to the tomb of Khwfija 'Abdu’l-lSli An,^dri 
in Harcit. 

^ I'he ifrusque entry here and elsewhere of e.g. Tarnbal's affairs, allows the 
inference that BS.bui was quoting from perhaps a newrs-wnter's. conteni]>urary 
records. For a different view of Tambal. the ‘^h. N. cap. xxxiii should be read. 

3 Five -villages, on the mam Khujand-Ta hkint road. 

* tufk, as on f. 28 of Khusrau bbah. 
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(a. Surrender of Samarkand to Shaibdnl.) 

The siege drew on to great length ; no provisions and supplies 
came in from any quarter, no succour and reinforcement from 
any side. The soldiers and peasantry became hopeless and, by 
ones and twos, began to let themselves down outside^ the walls 
sfhd flee. On Shaibaq Khan’s hearing of the distress in the 
town, he came and dismounted near the Lovers’-cave. I, in 
turn, went to Malik-muhammad Mlrza s dwellings in Low- 
lane, over against him. On one of those days, Khwaja Husain’s 
brother, Auzun Hasan ^ came into the town with lo or 15 of his 
men, — he who, as has been told, had been the cause of Jahangir 
' Mirza’s rebellion, of my exodus from Samarkand (903 ah. — 
March 1498 ad.) and, again ! of what an amount of sedition and 
Foi. 95. disloyalty ! That entry of his was a very bold act.^ 

The soldiery and townspeople became more and more dis- 
tressed. Trusted men of my close circle began to let them- 
selves down from the ramparts and gel away ; begs of known 
name and old family servants were amongst them, such as Pir 
Wais, Shaikh Wais and Wais Ldghart^ Of help from any side 
we utterly despaired ; no hope was left in any quarter ; our 

^ Elph. MS. f. 6 Sb ; W -i-B. I.O. 215 f. 78 and 217 f. 616 ; Mems. p. 97. 

The Kehr'Ilminsky text shews, in this year, a good example of its Persifi- 
cation and of Dr. llminsky's dealings with his diihcult archetype by the help 
of the Memoirs. 

* iashlab. The Sh. N. places these desertions as after four months of 
sieg^ 

^ It strikes one as strange to find Long llasan described, as here, in terms 
of his younger brother. The singularity may be due to the fact that JJusain 
a-as with li&bur and may have invited llasan. It may be noted here that 
Ilup^'D seems likely to be that father'in-law of *Umar Shaikh mentioned on 
i. 12b and 13&. 

^ This laudatory comment 1 find nowhere but in the Hai. Codex. 

^ There is some uncertainty about the names of those who left'. 

146 
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supplies and provisions were wretched, what there was was 
coining to an end; no more came in. Meantime ShaibSLq Kh^ 
interjected talk of peace. ^ Little ear would have been given to 
his talk of peace, if there had been hope or food from any side. 

It had to be I a sort of peace was made and we took our 
departure from the town, by the Shaikh-zida’s Gate, some- 
where about midnight. 

{b. Babur leaves Samarkand.) 

1 took my mother Khanim out with me ; two other women- 
folk went too, one was Bishka (var. Peshka)-i- Khalifa, the other, 

MInglik Kukulddsh.^ At this exodus, my elder sister, KhSn-zSda 
Begim fell into ShaibSq Khln’s hands.’ In the darkness of 
that night we lost our way^ and wandered about amongst the 
main irrigation channels of Soghd. At shoot of dawn, after a 
hundred difficulties, we got past KhwSja Didar. At the Sunnat 
Prayer we scrambled up the rising-ground of Qar^-bugh. f<^ 95A 
From the north slope of Qara-bugh we hurried on past the foot 
of Juduk village and dropped down into YilUn-autl. On the 
road I raced with Qasim Beg and Qambar-*ali (the Skinner) ; 
my horse was leading when I, thinking to look at theirs behind, 
twisted myself round ; the girth may have slackened, for my 
saddle turned and I was thrown on my head to the ground. 
Although I at once got up and remounted, my brain did not 
steady till the evening ; till then this world and what went on 
appeared to me like things felt and seen in a dream or fancy. 
Towards afternoon we dismounted in Yllan-auti, there killed a 

^ The Sh. N. is interesting here as giving vn eye-witness' account of the 
surrender of the town and of the part played in the surrender by KhAn-z&da's 
marriage (cap. xxxix). 

^ The first seems likely to be a relation of Nif,&mu'd-dm 'All Khalifa ; the 
second was Mole-marked, a foster-sister. The party numbered some 100 
persons of whom Abu'l-mak&ram was one (II. S. ii, 310). 

* B&bur's brevity is misleading ; his sister was not captured but married 
mth her own and her mother's consent before attempt to leave the town was 
made. C/. Gul-badan's H.N. f. 36 and Sh. N. Vamb6ry, p. 145. 

^ The route taken avoided the main road for Dizak ; it can be traced by 
the physical features, mentioned by B&bur, on the Fr. map of 1904. The 
Sh. N. says the night was extraordinarily dark. Departure in blinding dark- 
ness and by unusual ways shews distrust of Shaibaq's safe-conduct suggesting 
that Ya^y&'s fate was in the minds of the fugitives. 
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horse, spitted and roasted its flesh, rested our horses awhile and 
rode on. Very weary, we reached Khallia-village before the 
dawn and dismounted. From there it was gone on to Dizak. 

In Dizak just then was Haflz Muh. DulddVs son, T&hir. 
There, in Dizak, were fat meats, loaves of fine flour, plenty of 
sweet melons and abundance of excellent grapes. From what 
privation we came to such plenty I From what stress to what 
repose I 

From fear and hunger rest we won (amdni tsptuq ) ; 

A fresh world's new-born life we won {jahSni tSptuq), 

Fol. 96. From out our minds, death's dread was chased {rafa* buldt) ; 

From our men the hunger-pang kept back (dafa* buldi),^ 

Never in all our lives had we felt such relief! never in the 
whol^ course of them have we appreciated security and plenty 
so highly. Joy is best and more delightful when it follows 
sorrow, ease after toil. I have been transported four or five 
times from toil to rest and from hardship to ease.^ This was 
the first. We were set free from the affliction of such a foe 
and from the pangs of hunger and had reached the repose of 
security and the relief of abundance. 

(^. Babur in Dikh-kaL) 

After three or four days of rest in Dizak, we set out for Aura- 
tipa. Pashaghar is a little^ off the road but, as we had occupied 
it for some time (904 ah.), we made an excursion to it in pass- 
ing by. In Pashaghar we chanced on one of Khanim’s old 
servants, a teacher^ who had been left behind in Samarkand 
from want of a mount. We saw one another and on questioning 
her, I found she had come there on foot. 

Khub-nig^ Khanlm, my mother Khanim*s younger sister^ 

* The texts differ as to whether the last two lines are prose or verse. All 
four are in Turk!, but 1 surmise a clerical error in the refrain of the third, where 
biilub 18 written for buldi, 

* The second was in 908 ah. (f. i8b) : the third in 914 ah. (f. 216 6) ; the 
' fourth is not described in the B.N. ; it followed Bkbur's defe'kt at Ghaj-dlw&n 

in 9x8 AH. (Erskine's History of India, i, 325). He had a fifth, but of a different 
Innd, when he survived poison in 933 ah. (f. 303). 

3 Uai. MS. qaqdsrdq ; Elph. MS. ydnasrSq. 

* dtun, one who instructs in reading, writing and embroidery. Cf. Gul* 
badan's H.N. f. 26 The distance walked may have been 70 or 80 m. 

^ She was the wife of the then Governor of Aurk-tipA, Mu^. llusain Dughldi 
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already must have bidden this transitory world farewell; for 
they let Khtoim and me know of it in Aura-tipl. My father's 
mother also must have died in Andijan ; this too they let us Fol. 96*. 
know in Aura-tipSL.^ Since the death of my grandfather, Yunas 
Khan (892 ah.), Khatiim had not seen her (step-)mother or her 
younger brother and sisters, that is to say, Shah Be^m, SI. 
Mahmud Khan, Sulj;an-nig§r Khanim and Daulat-sultin 
Khanim. The separation had lasted 13 or 14 years. To see 
these relations she now started for T^hklnt. 

After consulting with Muh. Husain Mirza, it was settled for 
us to winter in a^ place called Dikh*kat^ one of the Aura-tlp£ 
villages. There I deposited my impedimenta {auriiq) ; then set 
out myself in order to visit Shah Begim and my Khan dada 
and various relatives. I spent a few daw^ in Tashkint and 
waited on Shah Begim and my Khan d^a. My mother’s 
elder , full-sister, Mihr-nigar Khanim® had come from Samar- 
kand and was in Tashkint There my mother Kkanim fell very 
ill ; it was a very bad illness ; she passed through mighty risks. 

His Highness Khwajaka Khwaja, having managed to get 
out of Samarkand, had settled down in Far-kat ; there I visited 
him. I had hoped my Khan dada would shew me affection 
and kindness and would give me a country or a district 
(pargana). He did promise me Aiira-tipa but Muh. Husain 
Mirza did not make it over, whether acting on his own account Fol. 97. 
or whether upon a hint from above, is not known. After 
spending a few days with him (in Aura-tipa), I went on to 
Dikh-kat. 

Dikh-kat is in the Aura-tipa hill- tracts, below the range on 
the other side of which is the Macha^ country. Its people, 
though Sart, settled in a village, are, like Turks, herdsmen and 

* It may be noted here that in speaking of these elder women B&bur uses 
the honorific plural, a form of rare occurrence except for such women, for 
saintly persons and exceptionally for The supreme Kh&n. For his father he 
has never used it. 

* This name has several variants. The village lies, in a valley-bottom, 
on the Aq-sQ and on a road. See Kostenko, i, 119 . 

^ She had been divorced from Shaibfini in order to allow him to make legal 
marriage with her niece, Khfin-zfida. 

^ Amongst the variants of this namcv I select the modern one Ma c ha is 
the upper valley of the Zar-afsh&n. 
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shepherds. Their sheep are reckoned at 40,000. We dis- 
mounted at the houses of the peasants in the village ; I stayed 
in a head-man*s house. He was old, 70 or 80, but his mother 
was still alive. She was a woman on whom much. life had been 
bestowed for she was zii years old. Some relation of hers 
may have gone, (as was said), with Timur Beg’s army to 
Hindust&n she had this in her mind and used to tell the tale. 
In Dikh-kat alone were 96 of her descendants, hers and her 
grandchildren, great-grandchildren and grandchildren’s grand- 
children. Counting in the dead, 2 x) of her descendants were 
reckoned op. Her grandchild’s grandson was a strong young 
man of 25 or 26, with full black beard. While in Dikh-kat, I 
constantly made excursions amongst the mountains round 
Foi. 97«. about. Generally I went bare-foot and, from doing this so 
nqjich, my feet became so that rock and stone made no 
difference to them.* Once in one of these wanderings, a cow 
was seen, between the Afternoon and Evening prayers, going 
down by a narrow, ill-defined road. Said I, ‘ I wonder which 
way that road will be going; keep your eye on that cow; don’t 
lose the cow till you know where the road comes out.’ KhwSja 
Asadu’l-lSh made his joke, ’ If the cow loses her way,’ he said, 

' what becomes of us ?’ 

In the winter several of our soldiers asked for leave to 
AndijSn because 'they could make no raids with us.* QSsim 
Beg said, with much insistence, ‘As these men are going, send 
something special of your own wear by them to JahSnglr 
MirzS.’ I s^nt my ermine cap. Again he urged, * What harm 
would there be if you sent something for Tambal also?’ 
Though I was very unwilling, yet as he urged it, I sent Tambal 
a large broad-sword which NuySn Kukiildish had had made for 
himself in Samarkand. This very sword it was which, as will 

1 TImfir took DihB in 801 ab. (Dec. 1398), i ^. 103 and 106 lonu 
yeaie earlier. The andent dame would then have been under 5 yean old. 
It is not surprising therefore that in repeating her story BSbur dkould use a 
tense betokening hear-say matter {bdrV> ikdn dit). 

* The anecdote here following, has been analysed in JRAS tpod, p. 8f, in 
order to show warrant for the opinion that parts ofithe Kebr-Ilminsky text 
are retranslations from the Persian W.-i-B. 

* Amongst those thus leaving seem to have been Qai|tbar-*all ( 1 . 99b). 
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be told with the events of next year, came down on ray own 
headl^ 

A few days later, my grandmother, AlsSn-daulat Begim, who, 
when I left Samarkand, had sta}^ behind, arrived in Dikh>kat FoL 9A 
with our families and baggage (auriiq) and a few lean and 
hungry followers. 

(d. Shaibaq Khan raids in The Khan's country.) 

That winter ShaibSq KhSn crossed the Khujand river on the 
ice and plundered near ShShrukhi}ra and Bish-kint. On hear* 
ing news of this, wp gallopped off, not regarding the smallness 
.of our numbers, and made for the villages below Khujand, 
opposite Hasht-yak (One-eighth). The cold was mightily 
bitter,* a wind not less than the Hg-darwesh * raging violently 
the whole time. So cold it was that during the two or three 
days we were in those parts, several men died of it. When, 
needingl to make ablution, I went into an irrigation-channel, 
frozen along both banks but because of its swift current, not 
ice-bound in the middle, and bathed, dipping under 16 times, 
the cold of the water went quite through me. Next day we 
crossed the river on the ice from opposite KhaalSr and went on 
through the dark to Bish-kint.* Shaibgq Kh 3 n, however, must 
have gone straight back after plundering the neighbourhood of 
ShShrukhiya- 

(e. Death of Nuyan Kiikuldash.) 

BIsh-kint, at that time, was held by Mulli Haidar’s son, 
‘Abdu’l-min&n. A younger son, named Mumin, a worthless 
and dissipated person, had come to my presence in Samarkand 
and had received all kindness from me. This sodomite, Mumin, 
for what sort of quarrel between them is not known, cherished Fol. 98^ 
rancour against Nuygn KukuUash. At the time when we, 
having heard of the retirement of the Auzbegs, sent a man to 

* Cf. 1 107 foot. 

* The Sb. N. speaks of the cold in that winter (Vambfry. p. 160). It wm 
nnusnal for the Sir to freeze in this part of its course (Sh. N. p. 17a) where it 
is extremely rapid (Kostenko, i, 213). 

* Pout to point, some 30 miles. 
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The Kh&n and marched from Bish-kint to spend two or three 
days amongst the villages in the Blacksmith’s>dale,^ Mulli 
I^aidar’s son, Mum'in invited NuySn Kukuldash and Al^mad-i- 
q3sim and some others in order to return them hospitality 
received in Samarkand. When I left Bish-kInt, therefore they 
stayed behind. Mumin’s entertainment to this party was given 
on the edge of a ravine {jar). Next day news was brought to 
os in SSm>s!rak, a village in the Blacksmith’s-dale, that Nuy§n 
was dead through falling when drunk into the ravine. We 
sent his own mother’s brother, Haq-najjar and others, who 
searched out where he had fallen. They committed NuySn to 
the earth in Bish-kint, and came back to me. They had found 
the body at the bottom of the ravine an arrow’s flight from the 
place of the entertainment. Some suspected that Mumin, 
nursing his trumpery rancour, bad taken Nuyan’s life. None 
knew the truth. His death made me strangely sad; for few 
men have I felt such grief; I wept unceasingly for a week or 
Foi. 99. ten days. The chronogram of his death was found in NuySn is 
dead.* 

With the heats came the news that ShaibSq KhSn was 
coming up into AurS-QpS. Hereupon, as the land is level 
about Dikh-kat, we crossed the Ab-burdan pass into the Macha 
hill-countiy.* Ab-burdan is the last village of Macha; just 
below it a spring sends its water down (to the Zar-afshSn) ; 
above the stream is included in Macha, below it depends on 
Palghar. There is a tomb at the spring-head. I had a rock 
at the ade of the spring-head shaped (qatirtb) and these three 
couplets inscribed on it ; — 

1 have heard that Jamshid, the magnificent. 

Inscribed on a rock at a fountain-head* 


^ Ahangardn-julgasi, a name narrowed on maps to Angren (valley) . 

* Paal shod Nuyd^, The numerical value of these words is 907. Bfibur 
when writing, looks brok 26 years to the death of this friend. 

d Ab-burdto village is on the Zar-afsh&n ; the pass is ix.aoo ft. above the 
sea. Bftbur's boundeuries still hold good and tiie spring still flows. See 
UjMvy i.ff. i. 14 : Kostenko, i, 1x9 and 193 ; Rickmers, JRGS 1907, p. 338. 

^ Finin the Bu*sidn (Graf's ed. Vienna X858, p. 361). The last couplet is 
also in tiie (MiMn (Platts' ed. p. 72). The Bombay lith. dd. of the Bu-sidn 
explains (p. 39) that the ** We " of the third couplet means Jamshld and his 
predecessors who have rested by his fountain. 
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Many men like us have taken breath at this fountain 
And have passed away in the twinkling of an eye ; 

We took the world by courage and might, 

But wo took it not with us to the tomb.* 

There is a custom in that hill-country of cutting verses and 
things^ on the rocks. 

While we were in Macha, Mulla Hijri,® the poet came from 
Hi^Sr and waited on me. At that time I composed the 
following opening lines ; — 

L»st your portrait flatter you never so much, than it you are more {andln 
artuqsin) ; 

Men caU you their Life (Jan), than Life, without doubt, you are more 
(jdndin artuqsln).^ 

After plundering round about in Aura-tipa, Shaibaq Khfln 
retired.* While he was up there, we, disregarding the fewness Foi. ggd. 
of our men and their lack of arms, left our impedimenta {auriiq) 
in Macha, crossed the Ab-burdan pass and went to Dikh-kat so 
that, gathered together close at hand, we might miss no chance 
on one of the next nights" He, however, retired straightway ; 
we went back to Macha. 

It passed through my mind that to wander from mountain to 
mountain, homeless and houseless, without country or abiding- 
place, had nothing to recommend it. ‘ Go you right off. to The 
Khan,’ I said to myself. Qasim Beg was not willing for this 
move, apparently being uneasy because, as has been told, he 
had p;at Mughuls to death at Qar2L-bul§(^, by way of example. 
However much we urged it, it was not to be ! He drew off for 
IJi^ar with all his brothers and his whole following. We for 
our part, crossed the Ab-burdan pass and set forward for The 
Khan’s presence in Tashkint. 

1 nima. The First W.-i-B. (I.O. 215 £. 81 1 . 8) writes iawSrikh, annals. 

» This may be the KhwSLja Hijrl of the A.N. (index s.n.) ; and Bad&yflnl*s 
Ilasan Hijrl, Bib. Ind. iii, 385; and £th6'8 Pers. Cat. No. 793 ; and Bod. Cat. 

No. 189. „ - 

* The Hai, MS. points in the last line as though punning on Khfln and Jan. 

but appears to be wrong. . 

* For an account of the waste of crops, the Sh, N. should be seen (p. 161 

and z8o). 
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(/. BSbttr with The Khdu.) 

In the days when Ta^bal had drawn his army oat and gone 
into the Blacksmith’s-dale,^ men at the top of his army, such 
as Mui^ Dughlat, known as HifSri, and his younger brother 
Husain, and also Qaipbar-'ali, the Skinner conspired to attempt 
his life. When he discovered this weighty matter, they, unable 
to remain with him, had gone to The KhSn. 

The Feast of Sacrifices ('Id-i-qurban) fell for us in ShSb- 
rukhiya (Zu'l-^ijja loth. — June i6th.' 1502). 

' I had written a quatrain in an ordinary measure but was in 
some doubt about it, because at that' time I had not studied 
FoL loa poetic idiom so much as I have now done. The Khfin was 
good-natured and also he wrote verses, though ones somewhat 
deficiet^ in the requisites for odes. I presented my quatrain 
and I laid my doubts before him but got no reply so clear as to 
remove them. His study of poetic idiom appeared to have 
been somewhat scant. Here is the verse ; — 

Ooe hears no man recall another in tronble kishf ) ; 

None speak of a man as glad in his exile {gkurbat-la kishl) ; 

My own heart has no joy in this exile ; 

C^led glad is no exile, man though he be (olboMa kUti). 

Later on I came to know that in Turk! verse, for the purpose 
of rhyme, ta and da are interchangeable and also ghain, qaf and 

up 

(g. The acclaiming of the standards.) 

When, a few days later. The KhSn heard that Tambal had 
gone up into Aur&-tipS, he got his army to horse and rode out 
from TSshldnt. Between Bish-kint and SSm-arak he formed 
up into array of right and left and saw the count* of his men. 

^ 1 think this refers to last year's move (I. 94 foot). 

* In other words, the T. preposition, meaning £. in, at, etc. may be written 
with t or d, as ia{Ui) or as da{dS). Alro the one meaning E. towards, may be 

qa, or ha (with long or short vowel). 

* dim, a word found difficult. It may be a derivative of root ds, tell, and 
a noun with the meaning of Englidi tale (number) . The First W.-i-B. renders 
it b^ san, and by son, Abfi'l-ghftzi expresses what B&bur's dim expresses, the 
numbering of troops. It occurs thrice in the B.N. (here, on f. 1836 and on 
f. 264i^). In the Elphinstone Codex it has been written-over into /vim, once 
resembles vim more than dim and once is omitted. The L. and E. Mmaoits 
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This done, the standards were acclaimed in Mughul fashion.^ 

The Khin dismounted and nine standards were set up in front 
of him. A Mughul tied a long strip of white cloth to the thigh- 
bone {aurta atllk) of a cow and took the other end in his hand. 

Three other long strips of white cloth were tied to the staves of 
three of the (nine) standards, just below the yak-tails, and their 
other ends were brought for The Khan to stand on one and for 
me and SI. Mu^, Kh3.nika to stand each on one of the two 
others. The Mughul who had hold of the strip of cloth Kol. loo^. 
fastened to the cow*s leg, then said something in Mughul while 
he looked at the standards and made signs towards them. The 
Khan and those present sprinkled qumiz^ in the direction of 
the standards; hautbois and drums were sounded towards 
them;* the army flung the war-cry out three times towards 
them, mounted, cried it again and rode at the gallop round 
them. 

Precisely as Chingiz Khan laid down his rules, so the 
Mughuls still observe them. Each man has his place, just 
where his ancestors had it; right, right, — left, left, — centre, 
centre. The most reliable men go to the extreme points of the 
right and left. The Chlr^ and Begchik clans always demand 
to go to the point in the right.^ At that time the Beg of the 
ChlrSLs tuman was a very bold brave, Qashka (Mole-marked) 
Mahmud and the beg of the renowned Begchik tuman was 
Ayub Begchik* These two, disputing which should go out to 
the point,' drew swords on one another. At last it seems to 
have been settled that one should take the highest place in the 
hunting-circle, the other, in the battle-array. 

Next day after makinsr the circle, it was hunted near S§m- 


(p. 303] inserts what seems a gloss, saying that a whip or bow is used in the 
count, presumably held by the teller to * keep his place * in the march past. 
The Siy&saUndma (Schefer. trs. p. 22) names the whip as used in numbering 
an army. 

^ The acclamation of the standards is depicted in B.M. W.-i-B. Or. 3714 
f. 1286. One cloth is shewn tied to the off fore-leg of a live cow. above the 
knee. Bftbur's word being aUftd a/tllh (middle-hand). 

* The libation was of fermented mares* -milk. 

* lit. their one way. 

* C/. T.R. p. 308. 
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Foi. loi. sirak ; thence move was made to the Tur&k Four-gardens. On 
that day and in that camp, I finished the first ode I ever 
finished. Its opening couplet is as follows ; — 

Except my soul, no friend worth trust found I (wafadar tdpfnddim ) ; 

Except my heart, no confidant found I (asrdr UlpmSdim)^ 

There were six couplets; every ode I finished later was 
written just on this plan. 

The Khan moved, march by march, from Sam-sirak to the 
bank of the Khujand-river. One day we crossed the water by 
way of an excursion, cooked food and made merry with the 
braves and pages. That day some-one stole the gold clasp of 
my girdle. Next day Bayan-qulfs Khan-quli and SI. Mu^. 
Wais fied to Tambal. Every-one suspected them of that bad 
deed. Though this was not ascertained, Ahmad-i-qasim Kohbur 
aSked leave and went away to Aura-tipa. From that leave he 
did not return ; he too went to Tambal. 
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(a. Babur's poverty in Tdshkint.) 

This move of The KhSn’s was rather unprofitable ; to take 
no fort, to beat no foe, he went out and went back. 

During my stay in Tashkint, I endured much poverty and 
humiliation. No country or hope of one! Most of my re- 
tainers dispersed, those left, unable to move about with me 
because of their destitution! If I went to my Khan dada’s 
Gate,‘ I went sometimes with one man, sometimes with two. 

It was well he was no stranger but one of my own blood. ioi 3 . 
After showing myself^ in his presence, I used to go to Shah 
Begim’s, entering her house, bareheaded and barefoot, just 
as if it were my own. 

This uncertainty and want of house and home drove me 
at last to despair. Said I, * It would be better to take my head* 
and go off than live in such misery ; better to go as far as my 
feet can carry me than be seen of men in such poverty and 
humiliation. Having settled on China to go to, I resolved 
to take my head and get away. From my childhood up I 
had wished to visit China but had not been able to manage 
it because of ruling and attachments. Now sovereignty itself 
was gone ! and my mother, for her part, was re-united to her 
(step)-mother and her younger brother. The hindrances to my 
journey had been removed; my anxiety for my mother was 
dispelled. I represented (to Sh5b Begim and The KhSn) 
through KhwSja Abu'l-mak5ram that now such a foe as 

* Elph, MS. f. 74 ; W.-i-B. 1 . 6 . 213 f. 83 and 217 f. 66 ; Mems. p. 104. 

* It may be noted that Bftbur calls his mother’s brothers, not tagUli but 
iSda father. I have not met with an instance of his saying ' My ^hll * 
as he says * My dad&.' Cf. index s.n. iaghSt. 

* hgrfiwSt* reflective from hiinmiA. to see. 

* A ridec’s metaphor. 


>57 
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SbaibSq KhSn had made his appearance, Mughhl and Turk* 
alike must guard against him; that thought about him mast 
be taken while he had not well-maistered the (Auzbeg) horde 
or grown very strong, for as they have said ; — * 

To-day. while thou canst. quench the fire, 

Once ablaze it will bum up the world ; 

Let thy foe not fix string to his bow. 

While an arrow of thine can pierce him ; 

that it was 20 or 25 years* since they had seen the Younger 
Kh 3 .n (Ahmad Alacha) and that I had never seen him ; should 
I be able, if I went to him, not only to see him myself, but to 
bring about the meeting between him and them ? 

Fd. 102. Under this pretext I proposed to get out of those surround- 
ings;! once in MughulistSn and Turf&n, my reins would be in 
my own hands, without check or anxiety. I put no-one in 
possession of my scheme. Why not ? Because it was im- 
possible for me to mention such a scheme to my mother, and 
also because it was with other expectations that the few of 
all ranks who had been my companions in exile and privation, 
had cut themselves off with me and with me suffered change of 
fortune. To speak to them also of such a scheme would be no 
pleasure. 

The KhwSja, having laid my plan before Sh£h Begim and 
The KhSn, understood them to consent to it but, later, it 
occurred to them that I might be asking leave a second time,^ 
because of not receiving kindness. That touching their reputa- 
tion, they delayed a little to give the leave. 

(6. The Younger Khan comes to TishhitU.) 

At this crisis a man came from the Younger KhSn to say 
that he was actually on his way. This brought my scheme to 

1 As tonching the misnomer, ‘ Moghfll dynasty ' for the Tlmfirid rulers 
in Hindiist&n. it may be noted that here, as Kbur is speaking to a Chaghat&I 
Mughfil. his ‘ Turk * is left to apply to himself. 

2 Gulist&n, cap. viii, Maxim X2 (Platts' ed. p. X47). 

^ This backward count is to AB. when Ahmad fled, from dultivated 
lands (T.R. p. 1x3). 

^ It becomes clear that Ahmad had already been asked to come to Tfishklnt. 

* C/. f. 966 for his first deparl^ire without help. 
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naaght. When a second man announced his near approach, 
we all went out to give him honourable meeting, Shih Begbn 
and bis younger sisters, SultSn-nigSr Khftn t m and Daulat- 
sull^n ' KhSnIm, and I and SI. Muh. KhSnika and Khin 
MirzSl (Wais). 

Between TSshIdnt and Sair2m is a village called Yagha 
(var. Yaghma), with some smaller ones, where are the tombs 
of Father Abraham and Father Isaac. So &r we went out. 
Knowing nothing exact about his coming,* I rode out for an Fol. loa^. 
excursion, with an easy mind. All at once, he descended on 
me, face to face. I went forward ; when I stopped, he stopped. 

He was a good deal perturbed; perhaps he was thinking of 
dismounting in some fixed spot and there seated, of receiving 
me ceremoniously. There was no time for this ; when we were 
near each other, I dismounted. He had not time even to 
dismount;* I bent the knee, went forward and saw him. 
Hurriedly and with agitation, he told SI. Sa'id Kh&n and BSbS 
KhSn SI. to dismount, bend the knee with (bUa) me and make 
my acquaintance.* Just these two of his sons bad come with 
him ; they may have been 13 or 14 years old. When I had 
seen them, we all mounted and went to ShSh Beglm’s presence. 

After he had seen her and his sisters, and had renewed ac- 
quaintance, they nil sat down and for half the night told 
one another particulars of their past and gone affairs. 

Next day, my Younger KhSn dSdS bestowed on me arms 
of bis own and one of his own special horses saddled, and a 
Mughul head-to-foot dress, — a Mughul cap,* a long coat of 
Chinese satin, with broidering of stitchery,* and Chinese 

^ Yagha (Yaghma) is not on the Fr. map of 1904, but suitably located is 
Turbat (Tomb) to wUch roads converge. 

> Elph. MS. iushkiUha: Ilai. MS. yUkUnchd. ^e importance A)^mad 
attached to ceremony can be inferred by the details given (f. X03) of his 
meeting with Mabmtid. 

s JturQshkdildr. Cf. Redhouse who gives no support for reading the verb 
hUimah as meaning to embrado. 

^ burkt a tall felt cap (Redhouse). In the adjective applied to the cap there 
are several variants. The Uai. MS. writes mufUd, solid or twisted. The Elph. 

MS. has mupQmMq which has been understood by Mr. Erskine to mean, g<^- 
embroidered. 

* The wording suggests that the decoiation is in chain-stitch, pricked up and 

down through the stuff. 
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armour ; in the old fashion, they had hung, on the left side, a 
haversack {chantai) and an outer bag,^ and three or four things 
such as women usually hang on their collars, perfume-holders 
and various receptacles;^ in the same way, three or four things 
hung on the right side also. 

Fol. 103. Frpm there we went to Tashkint. My Elder Khan dSdi 
also had come out for the meeting, some 3 or ^ylghdch (12 to 
IS m.) along the road. He had had an awning set up in 
a chosen spot and was seated there. The Younger Khan went 
up directly in front of him ; on getting near, fetched a circle, 
from right to left, round him ; then dismounted before him. 
After advancing to the place of interview {kurushur ytr), he nine 
times bent the knee; that done, went close and saw (his 
brother). The Elder Khan, in his turn, had risen when the 
Younger Khan drew near. They looked long at one another 
{kurushtlldr) and long stood in close embrace {quchushub). The 
Younger KhSn again bent the knee nine times when retiring, 
many times also on offering his gift ; after that, he went and sat 
down. 

All his men had adorned themselves in Mughul fashion. 
There they were in Mughul caps {burk); long coats of Chinese 
satin, broidered with stitchery, Mughul quivers and saddles of 
green shagreen-leather, and Mughul horses adorned in a unique 
fashion. He had brought rather few men, over 1000 and under 
2000 may-be. He was a man of singular manners, a mighty 
master of the sword, and brave. Amongst arms he preferred 
to trust to the sword. He used to say that of arms there are, 
the shash’par^ (six-flanged mace), the piydzl (rugged mace), the 
klstin^^ the tabar^zln (saddle-hatchet) and the hdltHL (battle-axe), 

^ tdsh chaiUdl, These words have been taken to mean whet-stone (biigii* 
tdsh), I have found no authority for leading Ids A as whet-stone. Moreover 
to allow * bag of the stone * to be read would require MsA (ntng) cAantdi-si in 
the text. 

* lit. bag-like things. Some will have held spare bow-strings and archers' 
rings, and other articles of * repairing kit.' With the gifts, it seems probable 
that the gosAa-gir (f . 107) was given. 

* Vullers, ciaua ssk foliis, ^ 

* Zenker, casss-t^. KisHn would seem to be formed from the root, Ais, 
cutting, but M. de C. describes it ae a ball attached by a strap or chain to a 
handle. SangldkA, a sort of mace (gwri). 
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all, if they strike, work only with what of them first touches, 
but the sword, if it touch, works from point to hilt. He 
never parted with his keen-edged sword ; it was either at his 
waist or to his hand. He was a little rustic and rough-of- Foi. 1053. 
speech, through having grown up in an out-of-the-way place. 

When, adorned in the way described, I went with him to 
The Kh^, Khwaja Abu*l-mak^am asked, 'Who is this 
honoured sultin ?’ and till I spoke, did not recognize me. 

(c. The Khans march into Farghana against TambaL) 

Soon after returning to Tashkint, The Khan led out an army 
for Andikan (Andijan) direct against SI. Ahmad TambaL^ He 
took the road over the Kindirllk-pass and from Blacksmiths'- 
dale (Ahangaran-julgasi) sent the Younger Khan and me on in 
advance. After the pass had been crossed, we all met again 
near Zarqan (var. Zabarqan) of Karnan. 

One day, near Karnan, they numbered their men® and 
reckoned them up to be 30,000, From ahead news began 
to come that Tambal also was collecting a force and going to 
Akhsi. After having consulted together, The Khans decided 
to join some of their men to me, in order that I might cross 
the Khujand- water, and, marching by way of Aush ant! 

Auzkint, turn Tambal’s rear. Having so settled, they joined 
to me Ayub Begchlk with his twmdn, Jan-hasan Barin (var. 

Narin) wjth his Barins, Muh. Hi^drl Dughldt^ SI. llusain 
Dughldt and SI. Ahmad Mirza Dughldt, not in command of 
the Dughlat and Qambar-'ali Beg (the Skinner). The 

commandant {darogha) of their force was SSrigh-bash (Yellow- 
head) Mirza Itdrchl? 

Leaving The Khans in Karnan, we crossed the river on rafts 
near Sakan, traversed the Khuqan sub-district (aurchln), crushed Foi. 104. 

^ The Rauxatu*9-fafd states that The Kh6ns left Tashkint on Muharram 15th 
(July 21st. 1502), in order to restore Babur and expel Tambal (Erskine). 

* lit. saw the count (dtm). Cf. i. 100 and note concerning_ the count. 

Using a Persian substitute, the Kehr-llminsky text writes san {kiirdildr ) . 

» Elph. MS. anibdrchl, steward, for Itarchi, a tribal-name. The ' Mirza ' 
and the rank of the army-begs are against supposing a steward in command. 

Here and just above, the texts write Mirza-i-Itarchi and Mirza-i-Dughiat, 
thus suggesting that in names not ending with a vowel, the ifdfat is required 
for exact transliteration, s.g. Muhammad-i-dUghiat. 


II 
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Qab^ and by way of the Al^ sub-districts^ descended suddenly 
on Aush. We reached it at dawn, unexpected; those in it 
could but surrender. Naturally the country-folk were wishing 
much for us, but they had not been able to find their means, 
both through dread of Tambal and through our remoteness. 
After we entered Aush, the hordes and the highland and low- 
Idnd tribes of southern and eastern Andijan came in to us. 
The Auzkint people also, willing to serve us, sent me a man 
and came in. 

(Author's note on Auzkint.) ASzkint formerly must have been a 
capital of Fargh&na it has an excellent fort and is situated on the 
boundary (of Fargh&na). 

The Marghinanis also came in after two or three days, 
having beaten and chased their commandant (darogha). Except 
Andijan, every fort south of the Khujand-water had now come 
in to us. Spite of the return in those days of so many forts, 
and spite of risings and revolt against him, Tambal did not yet 
come to his senses but sat down with an army of horse and foot, 
fortified with ditch and branch, to face The Khans, between 
.Karnan and Akhsi. Several times over there was a little fight- 
ing and pell-mell but without decided success to either side. 

In the Andijan country (wildyat), most of the tribes and 
Foi. 1043. hordes and the forts and all the districts bad come in to me ; 

naturally the Andijanis also were wishing for me. They how- 
ever could not find their means. 

{d. Babur* s attempt to enter Andijan frustrated by a mistake.) 

It occurred to me that if we went one night close to the 
town and sent a man in to discuss with the Khwija* and 
notables, they might perhaps let us in somewhere. With this 
idea we rode out from Aush. By midnight we were opposite 
Forty-daughters (Chihil-dukhterin) 2 miles (one kuroh) from 
AndijSn. From that place we sent Qambar-'all Beg forward, 

^ Aldi-Uq aurchlni. I understand the inarch to have been along the 
northern 8l<^ of the Little Alfti, south of ASsh. 

* As of Almaligh and Alm&tu (fol. ib) Babur reports a tradition with 
caution. The name Afiz-kint may be read to mean * Own village/ inde- 
pendent, as A uz-beg, Own-beg. 

* He would be one of the hereditary Khwajas of Andijan (f. s6). 
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with some other b^s» who were to discuss matters with the 
KhwSja after by some means or other getting a man into the 
fort. While waiting for their return, we sat on our horses, 
some of us patiently humped up, some wrapt away in dream, 
when suddenly, at about the third watch, there rose a war- 
cry^ and a sound of drums. Sleepy and startled, ignorant 
whether the foe was many or few, my men, without looking to 
one another, took each his own road and turned for flight. 

There was no time for me to get at them ; I went straight for 
the enemy. Only Mia Shah Quchtn and B&b2L Sher^zSd (Tiger- 
whelp) and Nasir’s Dost sprang forward; we four excepted, 
every man set his face for flight. I had gone a little way 
forward, when the enemy rode rapidly up, flung out his war- 
cry and poured arrows on us. One man, on a horse with 
a starred forehead,^ came close to me ; I shot at it ; it rolled 
over and died. They made a little as if to retire. The three FoI. 105. 
with me said, * In this darkness it is not certain whether they 
are 'many or few; all our men have gone off; what harm could 
we four do them ? Fighting must be when we have overtaken 
our run-aways and rallied them.* Off we hurried, got up with 
our men and beat and horse-whipped some of them, but, do 
what we would, they would not make a stand. Back the four 
of us went to shoot arrows at the foe. They drew a little back 
but when, after a discharge or two, they saw we were not more 
than three or four, they busied themselves in chasing and un- 
horsing my men. I went three or four times to try to rally my 
men but all in vain ! They were not to be brought to order. 

Back I went with my three and kept the foe in check with our 
arrows. They pursued us two or three Auroh (4-6 m.), as far as 
the rising ground opposite KharS.buk and PashSmun. There 
we met Mu^i. ‘Ali Mubaskir. Said I, • They are only few ; let 
us stop and put our horses at th%m.' So we did. AVhen we 
got up to them, they stood still.^ 

Our scattered braves gathered in from this side and that, but 

^ For several batUe-cries $$e Th. Hadlofi's RieeuUs etc. p. 322. 

* qishqa dUiq kUkl, For a parallel phrase see i. gzh. 

^ B&bur does not explain how the imbroglio was cleared up ; there must 
have been a dramatic moment when this happened. 
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several very serviceable men,- scattering in this attack, went 
right away to Aush. 

The explanation of the aiiair seemed to be that some of 
Ayub Begckik's Moghuls had slipped away from Aush to raid 
near AndijSLn and, hearing the noise of our troop, came some- 
whid stealthily towards us ; then there seems to have been con- 
fusion about the pass-word. The pass-words settled on for use 
during this movement of ours were TSshkint and SairSm. If 

Fbl. 1052. (Aulhor's not* on pass-words.) Fass-words are of two lands ; — in 

ea^ 'tribe there is one for use in the tribe, such as DarwSna or TuqqSi 
or Lulu and there is one for the use of the whole army. For a baMc. 
two words are settled on as pass-words so that of two men meeting 
in the fight, one may give the one, the other give back the second, 
in order to distinguish friends from foes, own men from strangers. 

TSshkint were said, Sairam would be answered; if SairSm, 
TSshldnt. In this muddled affair, Khwaja Muh. 'Ali seems to 
have been somewhat in advance of our party and to have got 
bewildered, — he was a SSrt person,® — when the Mughuls came 
up saying, ‘ TSshkint, TSshkint,’ for he gave them ‘ TSshkint, 
TSshkint,’ as the counter-sign. Through this they took him 
fot an enemy, raised their war-cry, beat their saddle-drums and 
poured arrows on us. It was through this we gave way, and 
through this false* alarm were scattered! We went back to 
Aush. 


(e. Babur agaiu aMetufh Andijan.) 

Through the return to me of the forts and the highland and 
lowland clans, Tambal and his adherents lost heart and footing. 
His army and people in the next five or six days began to 
desert him and to flee to retired places and the open country.® 
Of his household some came and said, ’ His a&irs are nearly 
ruined ; he will break up in three or four da3rs, utterly ruined.’ 
On hearing this, we rode for AndijSn. 

i Darwdna (a trap-door in a roof) has the variant dur-ddna, a single pearl ; 
iuqqdi perhaps implies relationship ; lulu is a pearl, a wild cpw etc. 

> Hai. MS. sdlrf klshl. Muh- *Ali is likely to be the librarian {pf. index s.fi.). 

> Elph. MS. ramdqgha u tUr-gd ; Hai. MS. tdrldtgha u tur-gd, Ilminsky gives 
no help, varying much here from the true text. The archetype of both MSS. 
most hai^e bron difficult to read. 
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SI. Galpuk^ was in AndijSLn, — the younger of Tambal's 
cadet brothers. We took the Mulberry-road and at the Mid- 
day Prayer came to the Kh^kSln (canal), south of the town. A Foi. 106. 
foraging-party was arranged; I followed it along Kh&kSn to 
the skirt of ^Aish-hill. When our scouts brought word that 
SI. Mu^ Galpuk had come out, with what men he had, beyond 
the suburbs and gardens to the skirt of 'Aish, I hurried to 
meet him, although our foragers were still scattered. He may 
have had over 500 men ; we had more but many had scattered 
to forage. When we were face to face, his men and ours may 
have been in equal number. Without caring about order or 
array, down we rode on them, loose rein, at the gallop. When 
we got near, they could not stand; there was not so much 
fighting as the crossing of a few swords. My men followed 
them almost to the Khakan Gate, unhorsing one after another. 

It was at the Evening Prayer that, our foe outmastered, we 
reached Khwaja Kitta, on the outskirts of the suburbs. My 
idea was to go quickly right up to the Gate but Dost Beg's 
father, Nasir Beg and QainLar-*alI Beg, old and experienced 
begs both, represented to me, * It is almost night ; it would be 
ill-judged to go in a body into the fort in the dark ; let us with- 
draw a little and dismount. What can they do to-morrow but 
surrender the place ?’ Yielding at once to the opinion of these 
experienced persons, we forthwith retired to the outskirts of the 
suburbs. If we had gone to the Gate, undoubtedly, Andijan ^oL 106^. 
would have come into our hands. 

(/. Babur surprised by Tambal.) 

After crossing the Khakan-canal, we dismounted, near the 
Bed-time prayer, at the side of the village of Rab^t-i-^uraq 
(var. ruzaq). Although we knew that Tambal bad broken 
camp and was on his way to AndijSn, yet, with the negligence of 
inexperience, we dismounted on level ground close to the village, 
instead of where the defensive canal would have protected us.* 

There we lay down carelessly, without scouts or rear-ward. 

^ The Hai. MS.’s pointing allows the sobnquet to be can * Butterfly.* Hia 
family lent itself to nick-names ; in it three brothers were known respectively 
as Fat or Lubberly, Fool and, perhaps. Butterfly. 

* 6irb drtgh; doubly strong by its trench and its current. 
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At the top (bash) of the morning, just when men are in sweet 
sleep, Qambar-'ali Beg hurried past, shouting, * Up with you ! 
the enemy is here 1* So much he said and went off without a 
moment’s stay. It was my habit to lie down, even in times of 
peace, in my tunic; up I got instanter, put on sword and 
quiver and mounted. My standard-bearer had no time to 
adjust my standard,^ he just mounted with it in his hand. 
There were ten or fifteen men with me when we started 
toward the enemy; after riding m arrow's flight, when we 
came up with his scouts, there may have been ten. Going 
rapidly forward, we overtook him, poured in arrows on him„ 
over-mastered his foremost men and hurried them off. We 
followed them for another arrow’s flight and came up with his 
centre where SI. Ahmad Tambal himself was, with as many as 
FoL io 7 « rod* men. He and another were standing in front of his array, 
as if keeping a Gate,^ and were shouting, ' Strike, strike !’ but 
his men, mostly, were sidling, as if asking themselves, ^ Shall 
we run away ? Shall we not ?’ By this time three were left 
with me; one was Nadir’s Dost, another, Mirza Qui! Kukiilddsh, 
the third, Khud^-birdi Turkman's Karim-dad.^ I shot off the 
arrow on my thumb, ^ aiming at Tambal’s helm. When I put 
my hand into my quiver, there came out a quite new gosha-gvfi 

r I underatand that time failed to set the standard in its usual rest. £. 
and de C. have understood that the yak-tail (quias iught f. loo) was apart 
from the staff and that time failed to adjust the two parts. The tugh however 
is the whole standard ; moreover if the tail were ever taken off at night from 
the staff, it would hardly be so treated in a mere bivouac. 

3 aishlkRh iurfuq, as on f . 1x3. I understand this to mean that the two 
men were as iai from thdr followers as sentries at a Gate are posted outside 
the Gate. 

s So too * Piero of Cosimo * and * Lorenzo of Piero of the Medici.* Cf. 
the names of five men on f. 1x4. 

^ skasMim, The shasht (thumb) in archery is the thumb-shield used on the 
left hand, as the sih~gir (string-grip), the archer's ring, is on the right-hand 
thumb. 

It is useful to remember, when reading accounts of shooting with the 
Turld (Turkish) bow, that the arrows- (sfSg) had notches so gripping the string 
that they kept in place until released wi& the string. 

* $ar-i-sabx gosha g\r. The goska-gir is an implement for remedying the 
waxp of a bow-tip and string-notch. For further particulars Appendix C. 

Ibe term sar-p-sabi, lit. green-head, occurs in l^e sense of * quite youz^g ' 
or * new/ in the proverb, * The red tongue loses the green he^,* qnoted in 
the reho^dl-s-aA&ari account of Babur's death. Applied here, it points to 
the gasha-glf as part of the recent gift made by Ahmad to Babur . 
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given me by my Younger KhSLn dSdSL. It would have been 
vexing to throw it away but before I got it back into the quiver, 
there hnd been time to shoot, maybe, two or three arrows. 

When once more I had an arrow on the string, I went forward, 
my three men even holding back. One of those two in advance, 

Tambal seemingly/ moved forward also. The high-road was 
between us ; 1 from my side, he, from his, got upon it and came 
face to face, in such a way that his right hand was towards 
me, mine towards him. His horse’s mail excepted, he was 
fully accoutred ; but for sword and quiver, I was unprotected. 

I shot off the arrow in my hand, adjusting for the attachment 
of his shield. With matters in this position, they shot my right 
leg through. 1 had on the cap of my helm / Tambal chopped Fol. 107b. 
so violently at my head that it lost all feeling under the blow. 

A large wound was made on my head, though not a thread of 
the cap was cut.* I had not bared^ my sword ; it was in the 
scabbard and I had no chance to draw it. Single-handed, I 
was alone amongst many foes. It was not a time to stand 
still ; I turned rein. Down came a sword again ; this time 
on my arrows. When I had gone 7 or 8 paces, those same 
three men rejoined me.* After using his sword on me, Tambal 
seems to have used it on NS-^ir’s Dost. As far as an arrrow 
flies to the butt, the enemy followed us. 

The Khakan-canal is a great main-channel, flowing in a 
deep cutting, not everywhere to be crossed. God brought it 
right ! we came exactly opposite a low place where there was a 
passage over. Directly we had crossed, the horse Nadir’s Dost 
was on, being somewhat weakly, felJ down. We stopped and re- 
mounted him, then drew off for Aiish, over the rising-ground 

^ Tajfibal axh&ndur. Hy this tense I understand that Babur was not at first 
sure of the identity of the pseudo-sentries, partly because of their distance, 
partly, it may be presumed, because of concealment of identity by armour. 

^ duwulgha burkt ; t.s. the soft cap worn under the iron helm. 

3 N&yan's sword dealt the blow (f. 976). Gul-badan also tells the story 
(f. 77) k propos of a similar incident in Humfiyfin's career. Babur repeats 
the story on f. 234. 

* ydldaghJSmdi dur aldlm. The Second W.-i-B. has taken this as from 
ydlturmdq, to cause to glisten, and adds the gloss that the sword was rusty 
(I.O. 217 £. 706). 

* The text here seems to say that the three men were on foot, but this is 
negatived by the context. 
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between FarSghIna and KhirSbuk. Out on the rise, Mazid 
Tagh^ came up and joined us. An arrow had pierced his 
right leg also and though it had not gone through and come 
out again, he got to Aush with difficulty. The enemy un- 
horsed (lushurdildr) good men of mine; NSsir Beg, Muh. ‘All 
Mubashir, KhwSja Mu^. ‘All, Khusrau Kukiilddsh, Na'man the 
page, all fell (to them, tushtildr), and also many unmailed braves.^ 

(g. The Khdns move from Kdsdn to Attdijdn.) 

The KhSns, closely following on Tambal, dismounted near 
Andijan, — the Elder at the side of the Reserve {qiiruq) in the 
io8. garden, known as Birds’-mill [Qush-tlglrmdn), belonging to my 
grandmother, AlsSn-daulat Begim,— the Younger, near Baba 
Tawakkul’s Alms-house. Two days later I went from Aush 
and saw the Elder Kh£n in Birds’-mill. At that interview, he 
simply gave over to the Younger Khan the places which had 
come in to me. He made some such excuse as that for our ad- 
vantage, he had brought the Younger Khan, how far ! because 
such a foe as ShaibSq Kh&n had taken Samarkand and was 
-waxing greater; that the Younger Khan had there no lands 
whatever, his own being far away ; and that the country under 
AndijSn, on the south of the Khujand-water, must be given 
him to encamp in. He promised me the country under Akhsi, 
on the north of the Khujand-water. He said that after taking 
a firm grip of that country (Farghfina), they would move^, take 
Samarkand, give it to me and then the whole of the Fargh&na 
country was to be the Younger Khan’s. These words seem to 
have been meant to deceive me, since there is no knowing 
what th^ would have done when they had attained their 
object. It had to be however 1 willy-nilly, 1 agreed. 

When, leaving him, 1 was on my way to the Younger 
Khfin’s presence, Qaipbar-'ali, known as the Skinner, joined me 
in a friendly way and said, ' Do you see ? They have taken the 
whole of the country just become yours. There is no opening 

1 Amongst the various uses of the verb tushmak, to descend in any way, 
the B.N. does not allow of * falling (death) in battle.* When I made the 
index of the 11 ai. MS. facsimile, this was not known to me : 1 therefore 
erroneously entered the men enumerated here as killed at this time. 
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for you througti them. You have in your hands Aush, Mar- FoL loa 
ghinan, Aiukint and the cultivated land and the tribes and the 
hordes ; go you to Aush ; make that fort fast ; send a man to 
Tarpbal, make peace with him, then strike at the Mughul and 
drive him out. After that, divide the districts into an elder and 
a younger brother’s shares.’ * Would that be right?' said I. 

* The Khans are my blood relations ; better serve them than rule 
for Tambal.’ He saw that his words had made no impression, 
so turned back, sorry he had spoken. I went on to see my 
Younger Khan Dada. At our first interview, I had come upon 
him without announcement and he had no time to dismount, 
so it was all rather unceremonious. This time I got even 
nearer perhaps, and he ran out as far as the end of the tent- 
ropes. I was walking with some difficulty because of the 
wound in my leg. We met and renev'ed acquaintance ; then 
he said, * You are talked about as a hero, my young brother!’ 
took my arm and led me into his tent. The tents pitched were 
rather small and through his having grown up in an out-of-the- 
way place, he let the one he sat in be neglected ; it was like a 
raider’s, melons, grapes, saddlery, every sort of thing, in his 
sitting-tent. I went from his presence straight back to my 
own camp and there he sent his Mughul surgeon to examine 
my wound. Mughuls call a surgeon also a bakhshl; this one 
was called Ataka Bakhshi.^ 

He was a very skilful surgeon ; if a man’s brains had come Fol. 109 
out, he^ would cure it, and any sort of wound in an artery 
he easily healed. For some wounds his remedy was in form of 
a plaister, for some medicines had to be taken. He ordered a 
bandage tied on^ the wound in my leg and put no seton in ; 
once he made me eat something like a fibrous root (yi/diz). 

He told me himself, ' A certain man had his leg broken in the 
slender part and the bone was shattered for the breadth of the 
hand. I cut the flesh open and took the bits of bone out- 
Where they had been, I put a remedy in oowder-form. That 

^ Elph. MS. yakhshl. Zenker explains bakhshl (pav-master) as meaning 
also a Court-physician. 

* The Hai. Elph. and Kehr's MS. all have puchqdq Uiqmaq or it may be 
puhqdq tdqmSq, T. bukhdq means bandage, puchaq, rind of fruit, but the 
word clear in the three Turki MSS. means, skin of a fox's leg. 
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remedy simply became bone wnere there had been bone before.’ 
He told many strange and marvellous things such as surgeons 
in cultivated lands cannot match. 

Three or four days later, Qaipbar-'aH, afraid on account of 
what he had said to me, fled (to Tambal) in Andij&n. A few 
days later. The KhSns joined to me'Ayub Begchtk with his 
iUrnan, and Jdn-hasan Barln with the BScIn tuman and, as 
their army-b^, Sirlgh-bSsh MirzS, — looo to 2000 men in all, 
and sent us towards AkhsL 

{h. BSbut^s expedition to Akkii^ 

Shaikh Bk)ra^d, a younger brother of Tambal, was in Akhsi ; 
Sbehbaz Qarluq was in KasSn. At the time, ShahbSz was 
lying before Nu-kint fort ; crossing the Khujand-water opposite 
Bikhrkti, we hurried to fall upon him there. When, a little 
FoL 109^. before dawn, we were nearing the place, the begs represented 
to me that as the man would have had news jf us, it was 
advisable not to go on in broken array. We moved on there- 
fore with less speed. Shahbaz may have been really unaware 
of us until we were quite close ; then getting to know of it,^ he 
fled into the fort. It often happens so! Once having said, 
'The enemy is on guard!' it is easily fancied true and the 
chance of action is lost. In short, the experience of such 
things is that no effort or exertion must be omitted, once the 
chance for action comes. After-repentance is useless. There 
was a little fighting round the fort at dawn but we delivered 
no serious attack. 

For the convenience of foraging, we moved from Nu-kInt 
towards the hills in the direction of BishkharSn. Seizing his 
opportunity, Shahbiz Qarluq abandoned Nu-kint and returned 
to KSsdn. We went back and occupied Nu-kint. During those 
days, the army several times went out and over-ran all sides and 
quarters. Once they over-ran the villages of Akhsi, once 
those of KSskn. ShahbSz and Long Hasan’s adopted son, 
Mirim came out of KSsdn to fight ; they fought, were beaten, 
and there Mirim died. 
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(f. The affairs of Pap^ 

P&p is a strong fort belonging to Akhsl. The PSpIs made it 
fast and sent a man to me. We accordingly sent Sayyid 
QSsim with a few braves to occupy it. They crossed the river Foi. no. 
{daryS) opposite the upper villages of Akhsl and went into P&p.^ 

A few days later, Sayyid QSsim did an astonishing thing. 

There were at the time with Shaikh Bayazid in Akhsi. 

Ibrahim Ch&puk (Slash-face) Taghai,^ Ahmad-of-qasim Kohbur^ 
and QSsim Khitika (?) Arghun. To these Shaikh BSyazid 
joins 200 serviceable braves and one night sends them to 
surprise PSp. Sayyid QSsim must have lain down carelessly 
to sleep, without setting a watch. They reach the fort, set 
ladders up, get up on the Gate, let the drawbridge down and, 
when 70 or 80 good men in mail are inside, goes the news to 
Sayyid QSsim 1 Drowsy with sleep, he gets into his vest 
(kungldk), goes out, with five or six of his men, charges the enemy 
and drives them out with blow upon blow. He cut off a few 
heads and sent to me. Though such a careless lying down was 
bad leadership, yet, with so few, just by torce of drubbing, 
to chase off such a mass of men in mail was very brave 
indeed. 

Meantime The Khans were busy with the siege of Andijan 
but the garrison would not let them get near it. The Andijan 
braves used to make sallies and blows would be exchanged. 

/ 

(J. Babur invited into Akhsu) 

Shaikh Ba3^zid now began to send persons to us from 
Akhsl to testify to well-wishing and pressingly invite us to 
Akhsl. His object was to separate me from The Khins, by 
any artifice, because without me, they had no standing-ground. Fol. iioe 
His invitation may have been given after agreeing with his elder 
brother, Taipbal that if 1 were separated from The KhSLns, it 
might be possible, in my presence, to come to some arrange- 

^ Tha daryd here mentioned seems to be the Kas&n-water ; the route taken 
from Jiubkharain to Pftp is shewn on the Fr. map to lead past modern Tfipa- 
qlkrghJLn. np is not marked, but was, I think, at the cross-roads east of Touss 
[Kmaok), 

* Presumably Jahangir's. 
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ment with them. We gave The Khans a hint of the invitation. 
They said, * Go ! and by whatever means, lay hands on Shaikh 
BSyazid.' It was not my habit to cheat and play false ; here 
above all places, when promises would have been made, how 
was I to break them ? It occurred to me however, that if we 
could get into AkhsI, we might be able, by using all available 
means, to detach Shaikh Baya^Id from Tambal, when he might 
take my side or something might turn up to favour my fortunes. 
We, in our turn, sent a man to him ; compact was made,' he 
invited us into AkhsI and when we went, came out to meet us, 
bringing my younger brother, Nasir Mirza with him. Then he 
took us into the town, gave us ground to camp in (yurt) and to 
me one of my father’s houses in the outer fort' where I 
dismounted. 

(k. Tayibal asks help of Shaihdq Khan.) 

Tambal had sent his elder brother. Beg Tllba, to Shaibaq 
Khan with proffer of service and invitation to enter FarghSLna. 
At this very time Shaibiq Khan’s answer arrived ; ‘ I will 
come,’ he wrote. On hearing this, The Kbtns were all up^t ; 
they could sit no longer before Andijan and rose from before it. 

The Younger Khan himself had a reputation for justice and 
orthodoxy, but his Mughuls, stationed, contrary to the expecta- 
tions of the towns-people, in Aush, Marghin&n and other 
places, — places that had come in to me, — began to behave ill 
Foi. Eli. and oppressively. When The Khans had broken up from before 
Andijan, the Aushls and MarghlnSnls, rising in tumult, seized 
the Mughuls in their forts, plundered and beat them, drove 
them out and pursued them. 

The Khans did not cross the Khujand-water (for the 
Kindlrlrk-pass) but left the country by way of Marghinan and 
Kand-i-badam and crossed it at Khujand, Tambal pursuing 
them as far as Marghinan. We had had much uncertainty; 
we had not had much confidence in their making any stand, 
yet for us to go away, without clear reason, and leave them, 
v^ould not have looked M’ell. 

^ Here his father was killed (f. 66). C/. App. A. 
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(/. Babur attempts to defena Amtsu) 

Early one morning, when I was in the Hot-bath, Jahangir 
Mirza came into Akhsi, from Marghinan, a fugitive from 
Tambal. We saw one another, Shaikh Bayazid also being 
present, agitated and afraid. The Mirza and Ibrahim Beg 
said, * Shaikh Bayazid must be made prisoner and we must 
get the citadel into our hands.' In good sooth, the proposal 
was wise. Said I, * Promise has been made ; how can we 
break it ?* Shaikh Bayazid went into the citadel. Men ought 
to Have been posted on the b'-^'dge ; not even there did we post 
any-one ! These blunders were the fruit of inexperience. At 
the top of the morning came Tambal himself with 2 or 3000 
men in mail, crossed the bridge and went into the citadel. To 
begin with I had had rather few men ; when I first went into 
Akhsi some had been sent to other forts and some had been 
made commandants ' and summoners all round. Left with 
me |n Akhsi may have been something over 100 men. We Fol. iii^ 
had got to horse with these and were posting braves at the top 
of one lane after another and making ready for the fight, when 
Shaikh Bayazid and Qambar-'all (the Skinner), and Muhammad- 
dost^ came gallopping from Tambal with talk of peace. 

After posting those told off for the fight, each in his appointed 
place, I dismounted at my father’s tomb for a conference, 
in which I invited Jahangir Mirza to join. Muhammad-dost 
went back to Tambal but Qambar-'all and Shaikh Bayazid 
were present. We sat in the south porch of the tomb and 
were in consultation when the Mirza, who must have settled 
beforehand with Ibrahim Chdpuk to lay hands on those other 
two, said in my ear, ‘ They must be made prisoner.’ Said I, 

'Don’t huriy! matters are past making prisoners. See here! 
with terms made, the affair might be coaxed into something. 

For why ? Not only are they many and we few, but they with 
their strength are in the citadel, we with our weakness, in the 
outer fort.’ Shaikh Bayazid and' Qambar-'ali both being 
present, Jahangir Mirza looked at IbrSLhim Beg and made him 
a sign to refrain. Whether he misunderstood to the contrary 

^ 'Ali-dost's son (f. 79 ^). 
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or whether he pretended to misunderstand, is not known; 
suddenly he did the ill-deed of seizing Shaikh Bayazid. Braves 
Foi. U2. closing in from all sides, flung those two to the ground. 

Through this the affair was taken past adjustment ; we gave 
them into charge and got to horse for the coming flght. 

One side of the town was put into Jahangir Mirza's charge; 
as his men were few, I told off some of mine to reinforce him. 
I went first to his side and posted men for the flght, then to 
other parfs of the town. There is a somewhat level, open 
space in the middle of Akhsi ; I had posted a party of braves 
there and gone on when a large body of the enemy, mounted 
and on foot, bore down upon them, drove them from their post 
and forced them into a narrow lane. Just then I came up (the 
lane), gallopped my horse at them, and scattered them in flight. 
While I was thus driving them out from the lane into the flat, 
and had got my sword to work, they shot my horse in the leg ; 
it stumbled and threw me there amongst them. I got up 
quickly and shot one arrow off. My squire, Kahil (lazy) had a 
weakly pony; he got off and led it to me. Mounting this, I 
started for another lane-head. SI. Muh. Wais noticed the 
weakness of my mount, dismounted and led me his own.. I 
mounted that horse. Just then, Qasim Beg's son, Qambar-'ali 
came, wounded, from Jahangir MIrza and said the Mirza had 
Fol. 1124 . been attacked some time before, driven off in panic, and had 
gone right away. We were thunderstruck ! At the same 
moment arrived Sayyid Qasim, the commandant of Pap! His 
was a most unseasonable visit, since at such a crisis it was \/ell 
to have such a strong fort in our hands. Said I to Ibrahim 
Beg, ‘ What’s to be done now ?* He was slightly wounded ; 
whether because of this or because of stupefaction, he could 
give no useful answer. My idea was to get across the bridge, 
destroy it and make for Andijan. Baba Sher-zad did very well 
here. ‘ We will storm out at the gate and get away at once,’ 
he said. At his word, we set off for the Gate. Khwaja 
Miran also spoke boldly at that crisis. In one of the lanes, 
Sayyid QSsim and NS^ir’s Dost chopped away at Baqi I 

being in front with Ibrahim Beg and Mirza Quli Kukuldaih. 

^ The sobriquet KhU may mean Leaper, or Impetuous. 
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As we came opposite the Gate, we saw Shaikh B&yazid, wear* 
ing his pull-over shirt^ above his vest, coming in with three or 
four horsemen. He must have been put into the charge of 
JabSngir's men in the morning when, against my will, he was 
made prisoner, and they must have carried him off when they 
got away. They had thought it would be well to kill him ; 
they set him free alive. He bad been released just when I 
chanced upon him in the Gate. 1 drew and shot off the arrow 
<ui my thumb ; it grazed his neck, a good shot ! He came con- 
fusedly in at the Gate, turned to the right and fled down a lane. 

We followed him instantly. Mirza Quli Kukuldash got at one 
man with his rugged-mace and went on. Another man took FoI. 113. 
aim at IbrShim Beg, but when the Beg shouted * Hai! Hal!’ let 
him pass and shot me in the arm-pit, from as near as a man on 
guard at a Gate. Two plates of my QSlm&q mail were cut ; 
he took to flight and I shot after him. Next I shot at a man 
running away along the ramparts, adjusting for his cap against 
the battlements ; he left his cap nailed on the wall and went off, 
gathering his turban-sash together in his hand. Then again, — 
a man was in flight alongside me in the lane down which 
Shaikh Bayazid had gone. I pricked the back of his he&d 
with my sword; he bent over from his horse till he leaned 
against the wall of the lane, but he kept his seat and with 
some trouble, made good his flight. When we had driven all 
the enemy’s men from the Gate,4^e took possession of it but 
the affair was past discussion because they, in the citadel, were 
2000 or 3o'oo, we, in the outer fort, 100 or 200. Moreover they 
had chased off Jahkngir MirzS,*as long before as it takes milk 
to boil, and with him had gone hall' my men. This notwith- 
standing, we sent a man, while we were in the Gate, to say to 
him, 'If you are near at hand, come, let us attack again.’ 

But the matter had gone past that I Ibrkhlm Beg, either 
because his horse was really weak or because of his wound, 

1, ‘My horse is done.’ On this, Sulaimin, one of Muh- 
‘Airs Mubashi/s servants, did a plucky thing, for with matters FoL iia*. 
as they were and none constraining him, while we were wait- 

^ MiMJk, syn. kdngldk, a ^irt not openio« at the breast It will have been 
A diort gamciit since the under-vest was visible. 
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ing in the Gate, he dismounted and gave his horse to Ibrahim 
Beg. Klchik (little) *Ali, now the Governor of Koel/ also 
shewed courage while we were in the Gate ; he was a retainer 
of SI. Mul^. Wais and twice did well, here and in Aush. We 
delayed in the Gate till those sent to JahSngIr MirzS came back 
and said he had gone off long before. It was too late to stay 
there; off we flung; it was ill-judged to have stayed as long as 
we did. Twenty or thirty men were with me. Just as we 
hustled out of the Gate, a number of armed men‘ came right 
down upoi us« reaching the town-side of the drawbridge just as 
we had crossed. Banda- *all, the maternal grandfather of 
Qasim Beg^s son, Ham^a, called out to Ibrahim Beg, 'You are 
always boasting of your zeal I Let’s take to our swords!' 
' Wliat hinders ? Come along !’ said Ibrihim Beg, from beside 
me. The senseless fellows were for displaying their zeal at a 
time of such disaster ! Ill-timed zeal ! That was no time to 
make stand or delay 1 We went off quickly, the enemy follow- 
ing and unhorsing our men. 

(m. Babur a fugitive before TaTfibats men.) 

When we were passing Meadow-dome (Gumbaz-i-chaman), 
two miles out of Akhsi, Ibr&hlm Beg called out to me. Looking 
Fol. 114. back, I saw a page of Shaikh Bayazid’s striking at him and 
turned rein, but BaySLn-quli’s Khan-quli, said at my side, ' This 
is a bad time for going back,' seized my rein and pushed ahead. 
Many of our men bad been unhorsed before we reached Sang, 
4 miles (2 sAar'i^ out of Akhsl.^ Seeing no pursuers at Sang, we 

^ t.0. when B&bur was writing in HindAst&n. Exactly at what date he 
made this entry is not sure. 'All was in Koel in 933 ah. (f. 315) and then taken 
prisoner, but Babur does not say he was killed, — as he well might say of a 
marked man, and, as the captor was himself taken shortly after, *Ali may 
have been released, and may have been in Koel again. So that the statement 
* now in Koel ' may refer to a time later than his capture. The interest of 
the point is in its relation to the date of composition of the BdbMr-nJma. 

No record of 'All's bravery in Aflsh has been preserved. The reference 
here made to it may indicate something attempted in 908 ah. after B&bur's 
adventure in Karnan (f. xx8h) or in 909 ah. from Sdkh. C/. Translator's note 
f. xx8fr. 

* aupchinlth, Vambdry, gepamrt : Shaw, four horse-shoes and their nails ; 
Steingass. aupcha-khdna, a guard-house. 

* Sang is a lerry-stalion (Kostenko, i, 2x3). P&p may well have been 
regretted (f. X09& and f. xxah) 1 The well-marked features of the French map 
of X904 allows Babur's flight to be followed. 
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passed it by ana turned straight up its water. In this positfon 
of our affairs there were eight men of us; — N^sir's Dost, 

Q^im Beg s Qambar-*ali, Bayan-quli’s Khan-quli, Mirza Qull 
KukulddsJu Nafir’s Shaham, SayyidI Qara’s *Abdu’I-qadus, 

KhwSja HusainI and myself, the eighth. Turning up the 
stream, we found, in the broad valley, a good little road, far 
from the beaten track: We made straight up the valley, 
leaving the stream on the right, reached its waterless part and, 
near the Afternoon Prayer, got up out of it to level land. 

When we looked across the plain, we saw a blackness on it, 
far away. I made my party take cover and myself had gone 
to look out from higher ground, when a number of men came 
at a gallop up the hill behind us. Without waiting to know 
whether they were many or few, .we mounted and rode off. 

There were 20 or 25 ; we, as has been said, were eight. 

If we had known their number at first, we should have 
made a , good stand against them but we thought they would 
not be pursuing us, unless they had good support behind. A Foi. 1141^. 
fleeing foe, even if he be many, cannot face a few pursuers, for 
as the saying is, * Hal is enough for the beaten ranks.’^ 

Khan-quli said, * This will never do ! They will take us all. 

From amongst the horses there are, you take two good ones 
and go quickly on with Mirza Quli Kukulddsh^ each with a led 
horse. May-be you will get away.’ He did not speak ill ; as 
there wan no fighting to hand, there was a chance of safety in 
doing as he said, but it really would not have looked well to 
leave any man alone, without a horse, amongst his foes. In 
the end they all dropped off, one‘ by one, of themselves. My 
horse was a little tired ; Khan-quli dismounted and gave me 
his; I jumped off at once and mounted bis, he mine. Just 
then they unhorsed' SayyidI QarS’s 'Abdu’l-qadus and Nadir’s 
Sh 3 .ham who had fallen behind. Khan-quli also was left. It 
was no time to prefer help or defence ; on it was gone, at the 
full speed of our mounts. The horses began to flag ; Dost Beg’s 
failed and stopped. Mine began to tire ; Qambar-'all got off 

^ in the Turkl text this saying is in Persian ; in the Kehr-Ilminsky^ in 
Turk!, as though it gone over with its Persian context of the W.-i-B. from 
which the K.-I. text here is believed to be a translation. . 

13 
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and gave me his; I mounted his, he mine. He was left. 
Khw2ja Husaini was a lame man; he turned aside to the 
higher ground. I was left with Mlrzi Qul! KSkuldask. Our 

Fbi. ii5< horses could not possibly gallop, they trotted. His began to 
flag. Said I, ' What will become of me, if yon fall behind ? 
Come along! let’s live or die together.’ Several times I 
looked back at him ; at last he said, * My horse is done 1 It 
can’t go on. Never mind me 1 You go on, perhaps you will 
get away.’ It was a miserable position for me ; he remained 
behind, I was alone. 

Two of the enemy were in sight, one B&bS of SairSm, the 
other Banda- 'all. They gmned on me ; my horse was done ; 
the mountains were still 2 miles (x kuroh) off. A pile of rock 
jyas in my path. Thought I to myself, ’ My horse is worn out 
and the hills are ".till somewhat far away ; which way should I 
go ? In my quiver are at least 20 arrows ; should I dismount and 
shoot them off from this pile of rock ?’ Then again, I thought 
I might reach the hills and once there, stick a few arrows in 
my belt and scramble op. I had a good deal of confidence in 
my feet and went on, with this plan in mind. My horse could 
not possibly trot; the two men came within arrow’s reach. 

Foi. iisi. For my own sake sparing my arrows, I did not shoot; they, 
out of caution, came no nearer. By sunset I was near the 
hills. Suddenly they called out, ‘ Where are you going in this 
fashion? JahSnglr UitzS. has been brought in a prisoner; 
NS^ir MirzS also is in their hands.’ I made no reply and went 
on towards the hills. When a good distance farther had been 
gone, they spoke again, this time more respectfully, dismount- 
ing to speak. I gave no ear to them but went on up a glen 
till, at the Bed-time prayer, I reached a rock as big as a house. 
Going behind it, I saw there were places to be jumped, where 
no horse could go. Th^ dismounted again and began to 
speak like servants and courteously. Said they, ‘ Where are 
you going in this fashion, without a road and in the dark ? 
SI. A^mad Tambal will make you pudshSh' Th^ swore this. 
Said I, ‘ My mind is not easy as to that. I cai;not go to him. 

Pol 116 . If you think to do me timely service, years may pass before 
you have such another chance. Guide me to a road by which 
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I can go to The Kh3.n’s presence. If you will do thisi I will 
shew you favour and kindness greater than your heartVdesire, 

If you will not do it, go back the way you came ; that also 
would be to serve me well.’ Said they, * Would to God we had 
never come ! But since we are here, after following you in the 
way we have done, how can we go back from you ? If you 
will not go with us, we are at your service, wherever you go.’ 

Said I, * Swear that you speak the truth.’ They, for their part, 
made solemn oath upon the Holy Book. 

I at once confided in them and said, ' People have shewn me 
a road through a broad valley, somewhere near this glen ; take 
me to it.* Spite of their oath, my trust in them was not so 
complete but that I gave them the lead and followed After 2 
to 4 miles (1-2 kuroh), we came to. the bed of a torrent. * This 
will not be the road for the broad valley,’ I said. They drew 
back, saying, ^ That road is a long way ahead,’ but it really must 
have been the one we were on and they have been concealing 
the fact, in order to deceive me. About half through the night, 
we reached another stream. This time they said, * We have 
been negligent ; it now seems to us that the road through the 
broad valley is behind.’ Said I, ’What is to be done?’ Said 
they, * The Ghawa road is certainly in front ; by it people cross 
for Far-kat.^ They guided me for that and we went on till in Foi. ii 6 d 
the third watch of the night we reached the Karnan gully 
which comes down from Ghawa. Here BabS Sairami said, 

* Stay here a little while I look along the Ghawa road.’ He 
came back after a time and said, ’ Some men have gone along 
that road, led by one wearing a Mughul cap ; there is no going 
that way.’- I took alarm at these words. There I was, at 
dawn, in the middle of the cultivated land, far from the road I 
wanted to take. Said I, * Guide me to where I can hide to- 
day, and tonight when you will have laid hands on something 
for the horses, lead me to cross the Khujand- water and along 
its further bank.’ Said they, ‘ Over there, on the upland, there 
might be hiding.’ 

Banda- ’ali was Commandant in Karnan. ’There is no doing 
without food for ourselves or our horses ;* he said, ‘ let me go 
^ C/. f. 966 and Fr. Map for route over the Kindir-tau. 
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into Karn&n and bring what I can find.* We stopped a miles 
(i kuroh) out of KarnSn ; be went on. He was a long time 
away ; near dawn there was no sign of him. The day had shot 
when he hurried up, bringing three loaves of bread but no corn 
for the horses. Each of us putting a loaf into the breast of his 
tunic, we went quickly up the rise, tethered our horses there in 
the open valley and went to higher ground, each to keep watch. 

FoL 117. Near mid-day, Af^mad the Falconer went along the Ghawfi 
road for Akbsl. I thought of calling to him and of saying, 
with promise and fiur word, * You take those horses,’ for they 
had had a day and a night’s strain and struggle, without corn, 
and were utterly done. But then again, we were a little un- 
easy as we did not entirely trust him. We decided that, as the 
nqpn Babfi SairSmi had seen on the road would be in KarnSn 
that night, the two with me should fetch one of their horses 
for each of us, and that then we should go each his own way. 

At mid-day, a something glittering was seen on a horse, as 
far away as eye can reach. We were not able to make out at 
all what it was. It must have been Mu^. BSqir Beg himself ; 
■he had been with us in Akhsi and when we got out and 
scattered, he must have come this way and have been moving 
then to a hiding-place.^ 

Banda-'all and BSbS SairSmi said, ' The horses have had no 
corn for two days and two nights ; let us go down into the dale 
and put them there to graze.’ Accordingly we rode down and 
put them to the grass,. At the Afternoon Prayer, a horseman 
passed along the rising-ground where we had been. We 
recognized him for QSdir-blrdi, the head-man of GhawS. ‘ Call 
him,’ I said. They called ; he came. After questioning him, 
and speaking to him of favour and kindness, and giving him 
promise and fair word, I sent him to bring rope, and a gra^- 
hook, and an axe, and material (or crossing water ,‘ and corn 
Foi. it7i. for the horses, and food and, if it were possible, other horses. 
We made tryst with him (or that same spot at the Bed-time 
Prayer. 

> Iliis account of Mnf). BSqir reads like one given later to Bsbnr ; he may 
have had some part in Babur's rescue {cf. Translator's Note to f. iz86). 

2 , Perhaps reeds for a raft. Sh. N. p. 258, SSI auchun bSr qSmish, reeds are 
there also for rafts. 
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Near the Evening Prayer, a horseman passed from ^the 
direction of Karn&n for GhawS. ' Who are you ?’ we asked. 

He made some reply. He must have been Mu^. BSqir Beg 
himself, on his way from where we had seen him earlier, going 
at night-fall to some other hiding-place, but he so changed his 
voice that, though he had been years with me, I did not know 
it. It would have been well if I had recognized him and he 
had joined me. His passing caused much anxiety and alarm ; 
tryst could not be kept with QadIr-bIrdI of GhawS. Banda- 
*ali said, * There are retired gardens in the suburbs of KarnSn 
where no one will suspect us of being; let us go there and 
send to QSdIr-bird! and have him brought there.’ With this 
idea, we mounted and went to the KamSn suburbs. It was 
winter and very cold. They found a worn, coarse sheepskin 
coat and brought it to me ; I pilt it on. They brought me a 
bowl of millet-porridge; I ate it and was wonderfully re- 
freshed. ‘ Have you sent off the mail to Qadir-,birdi ?’ said I 
to Banda-‘all. ‘ I have sent,’ he said. But those luckless, 
clownish mannikins seem to have agreed together to send the 
man to Tambal in Akhsi ! 

We went into a house and for awhile my eyes closed in 
sleep. Those njannikins artfully said to me, ‘You must not 
bestir yourself to leave KarnSn till there is news of QSdlr- 
blrdl but this house is right amongst the suburbs ; on the out- 
skirts the orchards are empty; no-one will suspect if we go FoI. ii 8. 
there.’ A 9 cordingly we mounted at mid-night and went to a 
distant orchard. BSbS SairamI kept watch from the roof of a 
house. Near mid-day he came down and said, * Commandant 
Yfisuf is coming.’ Great fear fell upon me! ‘Find out,’ I 
said, ‘whether he comes because he knows about me.' He 
went and after some exchange of words, came back and said, 

‘ He says he met a foot-soldier in the Gate of Akhsi who said to 
him, “ The pSdshSh is in such a place,” that he told no-one, 
put the man with Wall the Treasurer whom he had made 
prisoner in the fight, and then gallopped off here.’ Said I, 

‘ How does it strike you ?’ ‘ They are all your servants,’ he 
said, * yoii must go. What else can you do ? They will make 
yon their ruler.’ Said I, * After such rebellion and fighting. 
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with what confidence could I go?’ We were saying this, 
when Yusuf knelt before me, saying, ‘ Why should it be hidden ? 
SI. Ahmad Tambal has no news of you, but Shaikh Biyazid 
has and he sent me here.’ On hearing this, my state of mind 
was miserable indeed, for well is it understood that nothing in 
the world is worse than fear for one’s life. ' Tell the truth I' I 
said, ‘if the affair is likely to go on to worse, I will make 
Foi. iiw. ablution.’ Yusuf swore oaths, but who would trust them.? I 
knew the helplessness of my position. I rose and went to 
a corner of the garden, saying to myself, ‘If a man live a 
hundred years or a thousand years, at the last nothing . . .’^ 


TRANSLATOR’S NOTE. 

Friends are likely to have rescued Babur from his dangerous 
isolation. His presence in Karnan was known both in Ghawl. 
and in Akh»; Mu^. BSqir Beg was at hand (f. 117) ; some .of 
those he had dropped in his flight would follow him when their 
horses had had rest ; Jahingir was somewhere north of the 
river with the half of Babur’s former force (f. 112) ; The KhS.ns, 
with their long-extended liue of march, may have been on the 
main road through or near Kamhn. If Yusuf took BSbur as a 
prisoner along the Akh» road, there were these various chances 
of his meeting friends. 

His danger was evaded; he joined his uncles and was with 
them, leading 1000 men (Sh. N. p. 268), when they were 
defeated at Archiin just before or in the season of Cancer, ix. 
circa June (T. R. p. 164). What he was doing between the 
winter cold of Karn£n (f. iiyb) and June might have been 

^ Here the Turk! text breaks oli, as it might through loss of pages, causing 
a blank of narrative extending over some i6 montiis. Cf, App. D. for a 
passage, supposedly spurious, found with the llaidar&b&d Codex and the 
Kehr-^Ilminaky text, purporting to tell how Bkbur was rescued from the risk 
in which the lacuna here leaves him. 
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known from his lost pages. Mu^. SSLli^ writes at length of one 
ai&ir falling within the time, — ^Jah§.ngir*s occupation of Khu- 
jand, its siege and its capture by Shaibani. This capture will 
have occurred considerably more than a month before the 
defeat of The KhSLns (Sh. N. p. 230). 

It is not easy to decide in what month of 908 ah. they went 
into Fargh&na or how long their campaign lasted. Babur 
chronicles a series of occurrences, previous to the march of the 
army, which must have filled some time. The road over the 
Kmdirlik-pass was taken, one closed in Babur's time (f. ib) 
though now open through the winter. Looking at the rapidity 
of his own movements in FarghSna, it seems likely that the pass 
was crossed after and not before its closed time. If so, the 
campaign may have covered 4 or. 5 months. Muh. Salih's 
account of Shaib&q’s operations strengthens this view. News 
that Ahmad had joined Mahmud in Tashkint (f. 102) went to 
Shaibani in Khusrau Shah’s territories; he saw his interests in 
Samarkand threatened by this combination of the Chaghatal 
brothers to restore Babur in Farghana, came north therefore in 
order to help Tambal. He then waited a month in Samarkand 
(Sh. N. p. 230), besieged Jahangir, went back and stayed in 
Samarkand long enough to give his retainers time to equip for 
a^ year’s campaigning ( 1 . c. p. 244) then went to AkhsI and so 
to Archian. 

BSLbur s statement (f. 1106) that The Kh&ns went from Andi- 
jS,n to the Khujand-crossing over the Sir attracts attention 
because this they might have done if they had meant to leave 
FarghSna by MirzH-rab^t but they are next heard of as at Akhsi. 
Why did they make that great d6tour ? Why not have crossed 
opposite Akhsi or at Sang ? Or if they had thought of retiring, 
what turned them east again? Did they place Jah&ngir in 
Khujand ? BS,bur’s missing pages would have answered these 
questions no doubt. It was u^ful for them to encamp where 
they did, east of Akhsi, because they there had near them a road 
by which reinforcement could come from KSshghar or retreat 
be made. The Akhsi people told ShaibSlnl that he could easily 
overcome The Kh&is if he went without warning, and if they 
had not withdrawn by the Kulja road (Sh. N. p. 262). By that 
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road the few men who went with A^mad to TSshkint (f. 103) 
may have been augmented to the force, enumerated as his in 
the battle by Mu^. $Sli^ (Sh. N. cap. Liii.). 

When The Kh 3 ns were captured, BSbur escaped and made 
'for MughulistS.n,’ a vague direction seeming here to mean 
TSshkint, but, finding his road blocked, in obedience to orders 
from ShaibSq that he and Abu’l-makSram were to be captured, 
he turned back and, by unfrequented ways, went into the' hill- 
country of Sukh and HushiSr. There he spent about a year 
in great misery (f. 14 and S. ii, 318). Of the wretchedness 
of the time Gaidar also writes. If anything was attempted in 
Farghana in the course of those months, record of it has been 
lost with Babur’s missing pages. He was not only homeless 
and poor, but shut in by enemies. Only the loyalty or kindness 
of the hill-tribes can have saved him and his few followers. 
His mother was with him ; so also were the families of his men. 
How Qutluq-nigar contrived to join him from T3shkint, though 
historically a small matter, is one he would chronicle. What 
had happened there after the Mughul defeat, was that the 
horde had marched away for KSshghar while ShSh Beglm 
remained in charge of her daughters with whom the Auzbeg 
chiefs intended to contract alliance. Shaib&ni’s orders for her 
stay and for the general exodus were communicated to her by 
her son. The KhSn, in what Mu^ SSlihi quoting its purportt 
describes as a right beautiful letter (p. 296). 

By some means Qutluq-nigSr joined BSbur, perhaps helped 
by the circumstance t^t her daughter, Khftn-zSda was 
ShaibSq's wife. She spent at least some part of those hard 
months with him, when his fortunes were at their lowest ebb. 
A move becoming imperative, the ragged and destitute company 
started in mid-June 1504 (Muh> 9*o ah.) on that perilous 
mountain journ^ to which IJaidar applies the Prophet’s 
dictum, ' Travel is a foretaste of Hell,’ but of which the end 
was the establishment of a Tlmurid dynasty in HindGstSn. 
To look down the years from the destitute Bftbur to Akbar, 
Sh8h-jah&n and Aorangzlb is to see a great streak of human 
life flow from its source in his resolve to win upward, his 
quenchless courage and hiS abounding vitality. Not jret as. 
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the sport of older men's intrigues, he had been tempered by 
foilure, privation and dangers. 

He left Sukh intending to go to SI. Husain Mirzfi , in 
KhurSsSn but he changed this plan for one taking him to 
KSbul where a Timurid might claim to dispossess the Arghuns, 
then holding it since the death, in 907 ah. of his uncle, 
Aulugb Beg MirzS. Kdbtili. 




THE MEMOIRS OF BABUR 


SECTION II. KABUL 

910 AH. — JUNE 14 th 1504 to JUNE 4th 1505 AD.- 
{d, Babur leaves Farghdna.) 

In the month of Muharram, after leaving the Farghana country 
intending to go to Khurasan, I dismounted at Ailak-yilaq ,3 one 
of the summer pastures of Hisar. In this camp I entered my 
23rd year, and applied the razor to my face.^ Those who. 
hoping in me, went with me into exile, were, small and great, 
between 2 and 300 ; they were almost all on foot, had walking- 
staves in their hands, brogues 5 on their feet, and long coats ^ on 

* As in the Farghana Section, so here, reliance id on the Elphinstone and 
Haidarabad MSS. The Kehr-Ilminsky text still appears lo be a retranslation from 
the WiiqVm-i-b&huH and verl»lly depart.*; much from the true text ; moreover, in 
this Section it has been helped out, where its archetype was illegible or has losi 
fragmentary passages, from the Leyden and Erskine Memoirs. It ma) be 
mentioned, as between the First and the Second 1 Vaqi*at-i- 6 S 6 uri, that several 
obscure passages in this Section are more explicit in the First (Payanda-hasan’s) than 
in its successor (‘Abdu-r-rahim’s). 

* Elph. MS. f. 906; W.-i-B. I.O. 215, f. 966 and 217, f. 79; Mems. p. 127. 
** In 1 504 AD. Ferdinand the Catholic drove the French out of Naples ” (Erskine). In 
England, Henry VII was pushing forward a commercial treaty, the fntenursus mains ^ 
with the Flemings and growing in wealth by the exactions of Empson and Dudley. 

3 presumably the pastures of the “Ilak” Valley. The route. from Siikh would 
be over the ‘Ala‘u’d-dln-pass, into the Q!jdl-si' val’ey, down to Ab-i-garm and on 
to the AUsUi-valley, Khwaja *Imad,the Kahrnigan, t^abadian, and Aiibaj on the Amu. 
See T.R. p. 175 and Farghana Section, p. 184, as to the character of the journey. 

* Amongst the Turk! tribes, the time of first applying the razor to the face is 
celebrated by a great entertainment. Babur’s miserable circumstances would .lot 
admit of this (Erskine). 

The text is ambiguous here, reading either that Sukh was left or that Allaq-yilaq 
was reached in Muharram. As the birthday was on the 8th, the journey very 
arduous and, for a party mostly on foot, slow, it seems safest to suppose that the start 
was made from Sukh at the end of 909 ah* and not in Muharram, 9 ^^ ah. 

5 chUHkq^ rough boots of untanned leather, formed like a moccasin with the lower 
leather dnwn up round the foot ; they are Worn by Khirghlz mountaineers and 
caravan-men on journeys (Shaw). 

^ cMpltn^ the ordinary garment of Central Asia (Shaw). 
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their shoulders. So destitute were we that we had but two tents 
(cAddar) amongst us ; my own used to be pitched for my mother, 
and they set an dldchuq at each stage for me to sit in.‘ 

Though we had started with the intention of going into 
Khurisan, yet with things as they were * something was hoped 
for from the Ili^ar country and Khusrau Shah’s retainers. 
Every few days some-one would come in from the country or 
a tribe or the (Mughul) horde, whose words made it probable 
that we had growing ground for hope. Just then Mulla Baba 
of Pashaghar came back, who had been our envoy to Khusrau 
Shah ; from Khusrau Shah he brought nothing likely to please, 
but he did from the tribes and the horde. 

Three or four marches beyond Ailak, when halt was made at a 
place near Hisar called Khwaja ‘Imad, Muhibb-^all, the Armourer, 
c^e to me from Khusrau Shah. Through Khusrau Shah’s 
territories I have twice happened to pass ; 3 renowned though he 
was for kindness and liberality, he neither time. showed me the 
humanity he had shown to the meanest of men. 

As we were hoping something from the countiy and the 
tribes, we made delay at every stage. At this critical point 
Sherfm Taghal, than whom no man of mine was greater, 
thought of leaving me because he was not keen to go into 
Khurasan. He had sent ail his family off and stayf^ himself 
unencumbered, when after the defeat at Sar-i-pul (906 AH.) I went 
back to defend Samarkand ; he was a bit of a coward and he did 
this sort of thing several times over. 

(A Babur joined by one of Khusrau Shah's kinsmen^ 

After we reached Qabadlan, a younger brother of Khusrau 
Shah, BaqI Chaghdntdni^ whose holdings were Chaghanlan,^ 
Shahr-i-^ia and Tlrmlg, sent the khqtib 3 of^arshl to me to 

^ The a tent of flexible poles, covered with felt, may be the khargSd 

(kibitka) ; Persian chOdar seems to represent Turkl So owf, white house. 

* s.e. with Khusrau’s power shaken by Auzbeg attack, made in the winter of 909 AH. 
{SkmbM-nAma can. mii). 

3 (^. C 81 and oiA The armourer’s station was low for an envoy to Bflbur, the 
superior in birth of the armourer’s master. 

^ var. Chaqinttn and SaghinUn. The name formerly described the whole of the 
U 43 r territory (Erskine). 

3 the preacher bj whom the KhMtJba is read (Erdrine). 
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express his good wishes and his desire for aHiance, and, after we 
had crossed the Amu at the Aiibaj-ferry, he came himself to 
wait on me. By his wish we moved down the river to opposite 
Tirmiz, where, without fear [or, without going over himselfj,* he 
had their families ^ and their goods brought across to join us. 

This done, we set out together for Kahmard and Bamian, then 
held by his son 3 Ahmad-i-qasim, the son of Khusrau Shah’s 
sister. Our plan was to leave the households {awi-atV) safe in 
Fort Ajar of the Kahmard-valley and to take action wherever Fol. 121. 
action might seem well. At Albak, Yar-‘ali Balal,^ who had 
fled from Khusrau Shah, joined us with several braves ; he had 
been with me before, and had made good use of his sword 
several times in my presence, but was parted from me in the 
recent throneless times 3 and had gone to .Khusrau Shah. He 
represented to me that the Mughuls in Khusrau Shah’s service 
wished me well. Moreover, Qambar-'ali Beg, known also as 
Qambar-’all Sildkh (Skinner), fled to me after we reached 
the ’ Zindan-valley.^ 

{c> Occurrences in Kdkmard!) 

We reached Kahmard with three or four marches and 
deposited our households and families in Ajar. While we 
stayed there, Jahangir Mirza married (Al Begim) the * daughter 
of SI. Mahmud Mirza and Khan-zada Begim, who had been 
set aside for him during the lifetime of the Mlrzas.^ 

Meantime BaqI Bqg urged it upon me, again and again, that 
two rulers in one country, or two chiefs in one army are a source 
of faction and disorder — a foundation of dissension and ruin. 

‘ bl b&gl or bi Bbgi ; perhaps a play of words with the double meaning expressed 
in the above tmnslation. 

* Amongst these were widows and children of Babur’s uncle, Mahmud (f. 27^)* 

3 afkghaL As being the son of Khusrau’s sister, Ahmad was nephew to Baql ; 
there may be in the text a scribe’s slip from one aughUl to another, and the real 
statement be that Ahmad was the son of Baql’s son, Muh. Qasim, which woald account 
for bis name Ahmad-i-qSsim. 

^ Cf. f. 67 . 

5 Babur’s loss of rule in Farghana and Samarkand. ^ . 

® about 7 miles south of Albak, on the road to Sar-i-ta^ (mountain-head, Erskine). 

^ ws. the respective fathers, Mahmud and ’Umar Shaikh. The arrangement was 
made in 895 aU. (1490 ad.). 
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“For they have said, 'Ten darwishes can sleep under one blanket, 
but two kings cannot find room in one clime/ 

If a man of God eat half a loaf, 

He gives the other to a darwish ; 

Let a king grip the rule of a clime, 

He dreams of another to grip.*’ * 

Baq! Beg urged further that Khusrau Shah’s retainers and 
followers would be coming in that day or the next to take 
service with the Padshah (r>. Babur) ; that there were such 
FoL 121^. sedition -mongers with them as the sons of Ayub Begchtky 
besides other who had been the stirrers and spurs to disloyalty 
amongst their Mirzas® and that if, at this point, Jahangir Mirza 
were dismissed, on good and friendly terms, for Khurasan, it 
would remove a source of later repentance. Urge it as he would, 
however, I did not accept his suggestion, because it is against 
my tiature to do an injury to my brethren, older or younger ,3 
or to any kinsman soever, even when something untoward has 
happened. Though formerly between Jahangir Mirza and me, 
resentments and recriminations had occurred about our rule 
and retainers, yet there was nothing whatever then to arouse 
anger against him ; he had come out of that count r}* 
Farghana) with me and was behaving like a blood -relation 
and a servant But in the end it was just as Baqi Beg 
predicted ; — those tempters to disloyalty, that is to say, Ayub’s 
Yusuf and Ayub's Bihlul, left me for Jahangir Mirza, took up 
a hostile and mutinous position, parted him from me, and 
conveyed him into Khurasan. 

(rf. Co-operation invited against S\ dbdq Khan.) 

In those days came letters from SI. Husain Mirza, long and' 
far-fetched letters which are still in my possession and in that 
Foi. 122. of others, written to Badl'u’z-zamin Mirza, myself, Khusrau 
Sh^ and Zu’n-nun Beg, all to the same purport, as follows : — 
“ When the three brothers, SI. Mahmud Mirza, SI. Ahmad 
Mirza, and AiilOgh Beg Mirza, joined together and advanced 

^ * Gulistdn cap. i, story 3. Fart of this quotation is used again on f. 183. 

* Maf^nfid's aons under whom Bftql had served.^ 

* Undes of all degrees are included as dder brethren, cousins of all degrees, as 
younger ones. 
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against me, I defended the bank of the Murgh-ab * in, such 
a way that they retired without being able to effect anything. 

Now if the Auzbegs advance, I might myself guard the bank of 
the Murgh-ab again ; let Badru'z-zaman Mirza leave men to 
defend the forts of Balkh, Shibarghan, and Andikhud while he 
himself guards Girzawan, the Zang-valley, and the hill-country 
thereabouts.” As he had heard of my being in those parts, he 
wrote to me also. “ Do you make fast Kahmard, Ajar, and that 
hill-tract ; let Khusrau Shah place trusty men in Hi.sar and 
Qunduz ; let his younger brother Wall make fast Badakhshan 
and the Khutlan hills ; then the Auzbeg will retire, able to do 
nothing.” 

These letters threw us into despair ; — for why ? Because at 
that time there was in Timur Beg’s territory {jnirf) no ruler so 
great as SI. Husain Mirza, whether by his years, armed strength, 
or dominions ; it was to be expected, therefore, that envoys 
would go, treading on each other’s heels, with clear and sharp 
orders, such as, ” Arrange for so many boats at the Tirmiz, Fol. 122^. 
Kilif, and Kirki ferries,” “ Get any quantity of bridge material 
together,” and “ Well watch the fer»-ies above Tuquz-aulum,” ® 
so that men whose spirit years of Auzbeg oppression had 
broken, might be cheered to hope again. 3 But how could hope 
live in tribe or horde when a great ruler like SI. Husain Mirza, 
sitting in the place of Timur Beg, spoke, not of marching forth 
to meet the enemy, but only of defence against his attack ? 

When we had deposited in Ajar what had come with us of 
hungry train {aj auriiq) and household {awi~ait)y together with 
the families of Baqi Beg, his son, Muh. Qasim, his soldiers 
and his tribesmen, with all their goods, we moved out with 
our men. 

' presumably the ferries ; perhaps the one on the main road from the north-east 
which crosses the river at Fort Murgh-ab. 

® Nine deaths, perhaps where the Amu is split into nine channels at the place where 
Mirxa Khan’s son Sulaiman later met Ms rebel grandson Shah-rukh {Tabaq^‘i*iMafiy 
Elliot & Dowson, v, 392, and A.N. Bib. Ind., 3rd ed., 441). Tuquz-aulum is too 
far up the river to be Arnold’s ** shorn and parcelled Oxus ”. 

3 Shaibaq himself had gene down from Samarkand in 99? a*** M 9^9 AH. and 
^ permanently located his troops as to have sent their families to them. In 909 Ai-i. 
he drove Khusrau into the mountains of Badakhshan, but did not occupy Qund&z ; 
thither Khusrau returned and there stayed till now, when Shaibaq again came south 
(fol. 123). See Sh. N. cap. Iviii tt stq. 
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(e. Increase of Bdbui^s following.) 

One man after another came in from Khusrau Shih's 
Mughuls and said, ‘‘We of the Mughul horde, desiring the 
royal welfare, have drawn off from Taikhan (Talikan) towards 
Ishkimish and Fulul. Let the Padshah advance as fast as 
possible, for the greater part of Khusrau Shah's force has 
broken up and is ready to take service with him.” Just then 
news arrived that Shaibaq Khan, after taking Andijan, L was 
getting to horse again against Hisar and Qunduz. On hearing 
FoL 123. Khusrau Shah, unable to stay in Qunduz, marched out 

with all the men he had, and took the road for Kabul. No 
sooner had he . left than his old servant, the able and trusted 
Mulla Muhammad Turkistdm made Qunduz fast for Shaibaq 
Khan. 

Three or four thousand heads-of-houses in the MughGl horde, 
former dependants of Khusrau Shah, brought their familfes and 
joined us when, going by way of Sham-tO, u'e were near the 
Qlzll-su.® 

(/. Qambar-ali, the Skinner, dismissed.) 

Qambar-‘ali Beg^s foolish talk has been mentioned several 
times already; his manners were displeasing to BaqI Beg; to 
gratify BaqI Beg, he was dismissed. Thereafter his son 
'Abdu'l-shukur, was in Jahangir Mirza's service. 

(^. Khusrau Shah waits on Bdbur.) 

Khusrau Shah was much upset when he heard that the 
Mughul horde had joined me ; seeing nothing better to do 
for himself, he sent his son-in-law, Ayub's Yaq'ub, to make 
profession of well-wishing and submission to me, and respect- 
fully to represent that he would enter my service if I would 
make terms and compact with him. His offer was accepted, 
because BaqI Chaghdnmnt was a man of weight, and, however 
steady in his favourable disposition to me, did not overlook his 
brother’s side in this matter. Compact was made that Khusrau 

' From Taipbal, to put down whom he had quitted his army near Balkh (Sh. N. 
cap. lix). 

* This, one of the many Red-rivers, flows from near Kahmard and joins the Andar-ah 
water near Dushf. 
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Shah’s life should be safe, and that whatever amount of his 
goods he selected, should not be refused him. After giving 
Yaq’ub leave to go, we marched down the Qizil-su and dis- 
mounted near to where it joins the water of Andar-ab. Foi. 123 ^. 

Next day, one in the middle of the First Rabl’ (end of 
August, 1 504 AD.), riding light, I crossed the Andar-ab water and 
took my seat under a large plane-tree near Dushi, and thither 
came Khusrau Shah, in pomp .and splendour, with a great 
company of men. According to rule and custom, he dismounted 
some way off and then made his approach. Three times he 
knelt when we saw one another, three times also on taking 
leave ; he knelt once when asking after my welfare, once again 
when he offered his tribute, and he did the same with Jahangir 
Mirza and with Mirza Khan (Wais). That sluggish old 
mannikin who through so many years had just pleased himself, 
lacking of sovereignly one thing only, namely, to read the 
Khutba in his own name, now knelt 25 or 26 times in 
succession, and came and went till he was so wearied out that 
he tottered forward. His many years of begship and authority 
vanished from his view. When we had seen one another and 
he had offered his gift, I desired him to be seated. We stayed 
in that place for one or two garis,^ exchanging tale and talk. 

His conversation was vapid and empty, presumably because he 
was a coward and false to his salt. Two things he said were 
extraordinary for the time when, under his eyes, his trusty and 
trusted retainers were becoming mine, and when his affairs had. 
reached the point that he, the sovereign-aping mannikin, had 
had to come, willy-nilly, abased and unhonoured, to what sort Foi. 124. 
of an interview ! One of the things he said was this : — When 
condoled with for the desertion of his men, he replied, “ Those 
very servants have four times left me and returned.” The 
other was said when I had asked him where his brother Wali 
would cross the AmG and when he would arrive. “If he find 
a ford, he will soon be here, but when waters rise, fords change ; 
the (Persian) proverb has it, ‘The waters have carried down 
the fords.’ ” These words God brought to his tongue in that 
hour of the flowing away of his own authority and following ! 

‘ A gari is twenty-four minutes. 
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After sitting a gari or two, I mounted and rode back to camp, 
he for his part returning to his halting-place. On that day his 
begs, with their ser\’ants, great and small, good and bad, and 
tribe after tribe began to desert him and come, with their 
families, to me. Between the two Prayers of the next afternoon 
not a man remained in his presence. 

“ Say, — O God ! who possessest the kingdom ! Thou givest it 
to whom Thou wilt and Thou takest it from whom Thou wilt ! 
In Thy hand is good, for Thou art almighty" * 

Wonderful is His power! This man, once master of 20 or 
30.COO retainers, once owning SI. Mahmud’s dominions from 
Qahlugha, — known also as the Iron-gate, — to the range of 
Foi. i 24 < 5 . Hindu-kush, whose old mannikin of a tax-gatherer, Hasan 
Bmrlds by name, had made us march, had made us halt, with 
all the tax-gatherers roughness, from Ailfik to Aubaj,® that 
man He so abased and so bereft of power that, with no blow 
struck, no sound made, he stood, ^ without command over 
servants, goods, or life, in the pre.sence of a band of 200 or 
300 men, defeated and destitute as we were. 

In the evening of the day on which we had seen Khusrau 
Shah and gone back to camp, Mirza Khan came to my presence 
and demanded vengeance on him for the blood of his brothers.^ 
Many of us were at one with him, for truly it is right, both by 
Law and common justice, that such men should get their deserts, 
blit, as terms had been made, Khusrau Shah was let go free. 
An order was given that he should be allowed to take whatever 
of his goods he could convey ; accordingly he loaded up, on 
three or four strings of mules apd camels, all jewels, gold, silver, 
and precious things he had, and took them with him.** Shenm 
Taghal was told off to escort him, who after setting Khusrau 
Shah on his road for Khurasan, by way of Ghurl and Dahanah, 
was to go to Kahmard and bring the families after us to Kabul. 

■ Qoran, Surai iii, verse 25 ; Sale’s Qoran, ed. 1825, i, 56. 

» Cf. f. 82. 

9 vis, Bdl-sajighar, bowstrung, and Mas*fid, blinded. 

4 Mu)^. ^lih IS florid over the rubies of Badakhshan he says Babur took from 
Khusrau, but Gaidar says B 4 bur not only had Khusrau’s property, treasure, and 
horses returned to him, but refused all gifts Khusrau offered. ** This is one trait out 
of a thousand in the Emperor’s character.” Haidar mentions, too, the then lack of 
necessaries under which Babur suffered (Sh. N., cap. Ixiii, and T.R. p. 176). 
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(//. Babur marches for Kabul) 

Marching from that camp for Kabul » we dismounted in 
Khwaja Zaid. 

On that day, Hamza Bl MangfU,^ at the head of Auzbeg 
raiders, was over-running round about Dushi. Sayyid Qasim, 
the Lord of the Gate, and Ahmad-i-qasim Kohbur were sent FoI. 
with several braves against him ; they got up with him, beat 
his AOzbegs well, cut off and brought in a few heads. 

In this camp all the armour {^jibd) of Khusrau Shah’s 
armoury was shared out. There may have been as many as 
7 or 8oo coats-of-mail {joshan) and horse accoutrements 
{jkuhah) ; ® these were the one thing he left behind ; many 
pieces of porcelain also fell into our hands, but, these excepted, 
there was nothing worth looking at. 

With four or five marches we -reached Ghur-bund, and there 
dismounted in Ushtur-shahr. We got news there that Muqlm’s 
chief beg, Sherak(var.Sherka) Arghunywas lying along the Baran, 
having led an army out, not through hearing of me, but to hinder 
‘Abdu’r-razzaq Mirza from passing along the Panjhir-road. he 
having fled from Kabul ^ and being then amongst the TarkalanI 
Afghans towards Lamghan. On hearing this we marched forward, 
starting in the afternoon and pressing on through the dark till, 
with the dawn, we surmounted the Huplan-pass.^ 

1 had never seen Suhail ; ^ when 1 came out of the pass 1 saw 
a star, bright and low. May not that be Suhail ? ” said I. Said 
they, ” It is Suhail.” BaqI Chaghdntdni recited this couplet ; — ^ 

** I low far dost thou shine, O Suhail, and where dost thou rise ? 

A sign of good luck is thine eye to the man on whom it may light. " 


* Cf. T. U. p. 1 34 n. and 374 n. 

■' Jibay so often used to describe the quilted corselet, seems to have here a wider 
meaning, since the jiba~khana contained both Joskan and kuhaky i.e, coat.s-uf-mail 
and horse-mail with accoutrements. It can have been only from this source that 
Jlabur’s men obtained the horse- mail of f. 127. 

3 1 -Ie succeeded his father, Afiiugh Beg Kabully in 907 All. ; his youth led to the 
usurpation of his authority by Sherlm Zikr, one of his Ijegs ; but the other begs put 
Sherlm to death. During the subsequent confusions Muh. Muqlm Arj^Aun, in 900 All. , 
got passession of Kabul and married a sister of *Abdu’r-razzaq. Things were in tin-, 
state when Babur entered the country in 910 AH. (Erskine). 

■* var. Upfdn, a few miles north of Charikar. 

* Suhail (Cilnopus) is a most con'-picuous star in Afghanistan ; it gives its name to 
the south, which is never called Janub but .Suhail ; the rising of Suhail marks one of 
their seasons (Erskine). The honour attaching to this star is due to it.s seeming to 
rise out of Arabia Felix. 

* The lines are in the Preface to the Atvwiir-i-sukaiii (Lights of Canopus). 
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The Sun was a spear’s-length high ^ when we reached the foot 
of the Sanjid (Jujube)-valley and dismounted. Our scouting 
FoL las^ braves fell in with Sherak below the Qara-bagh ® near Alkari- 
yar, and straightway got to grips with him. After a little of 
some sort of fighting, our men took the upper hand, hurried their 
adversaries off, unhorsed 70-80’ serviceable braves and brought 
them in. We gave Sherak his life and he took service with us. 

(i. Death of Walt of Khusrau,) 

The various clans and tribes whom Khusrau Shah, without 
troubling himself about them, had left in Qunduz, and also the 
Mughul horde, were in five or six bodies {biildk). One of those 
belonging to Badakhshan, — it was the Rusta-hazara, — came, with 
Sayyidim ‘All darbdn? across the Panjhir-pass to this camp, 
dici me obeisance and took service with me. Another body 
came under Ayub*s Yusuf and Ayub's Bihlul ; it also took 
service with me. Another came from Khutlan, under Khusrau 
Shah’s younger brother, Wall ; another, consisting of the 
(Mughul) tribesmen {aimdq) who had been located in Yilanchaq, 
Nikdiri (?), and the Qunduz country, came also. The last- 
named two came by Andar-ab and Sar-i-ab,"^ meaning to cross 
by the Panjhir-pass ; at Sar-i-ab the tribesmen were ahead ; 
Wall came up behind ; they held the road, fought and beat 
him. He himself fled to the AOzbegs,^ and Shaibaq Khan had 
his head struck off in the Square {Ckdr-sn) of Samarkand : his 
followers, beaten and plundered, came on with the tribc*smen, 
and like these, took service with me. With them came Sayyid 
FoL 126. Yusuf Beg (the Grey-wolfer). 

(y. Kabul gained^ 

From that camp we marched to the Aq-sarai meadow of the 
Qara-bagh and there dismounted. Khusrau Shah’s people were 

' ** Die Kirghis-qazzaq driicken die Sonnen-hohe in Pikenaus" (von Schwarx, p. 124). 

” presumably, dark with shade, as in the hard-wood elm (f. 47^ 

note to narwdn). 

3 i.e. Sayyid Muhammad *Ali, the door- ward. These bftldks seem likely to have 
been groups of i,cx)0 fighting-men (Turki Aling), 

4 In-the-water and Water-head. 

s Wall went from his defeat to Khwast ; wrote to Mahmud AUzbeg in Qunduz to 
ask protection ; was fetched to Qunduz by Muh Salih, the author of the Shaib&ni- 
2nd forwarded from Qunduz Samarkand (Sh. N. cap. Ixiii). Cf. f. 29^. 
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well practised in oppression and violence ; they tyrannized o^er 
one after another till at last I had up one of Sayyidim ‘All's 
good braves to my Gate * and there beaten for forcibly taking 
a jar of oil. There and then he just died under the blows ; his 
example kept the rest down. 

We took counsel in that camp whether or not to go at once 
against Kabul. Sayyid Yusuf and some others thought that, 
as winter was near, our first move should be into Lamghan, 
fromv which place action could be taken as advantage offered. 

BaqI Beg and some others saw it good to move on Kabul at 
once ; this plan was adopted ; we marched forward and dis- 
mounted in Aba-quruq. 

‘ My mother and the belongings left behind in Kahmard 
rejoined us at Aba-quruq. They had been in great danger, 
the particulars of which are these : — Sherim Taghai had gone 
to set Khusrau Shah on his way for Khurasan, and this done, 
was to fetch the families from Kahmard. When he reached 
Dahanah, he found he was not his own master ; Khusrau Shah 
went on with him into Kahmard, where was his sister's son, 
Ahmad-i-qasim. These two took up an altogether wrong FoI. 126^. 
position towards the families in Kahmard. Hereupon a number 
of BaqT Beg’s Mughuls, who were with the families, arranged 
secretly with Sherim > Taghai to lay hands on Khusrau Shah 
and Ahmad-i-qasim. The two heard of it, fled along the 
Kahmard-valley on the Ajar side^ and made for Khurasan. 

To bring this about was really what Sherim Taghai and the 
Mughuls wanted. Set free from their fear of Khusrau Shah by 
his flight, those in charge of the families got them out of Ajar, 
but when they reached Kahmard, the Saqanchi (var. Asiqanchi) 
tribe blocked the road, like an enemy, and plundered the 
families of most of Baqi Beg’s men.3 They made prisoner 
Qul-i-bayazid’s little son, Tizak ; he came into Kabul three or 
four years later. The plundered and unhappy families crossed 
by the Qibchaq-pass, as we had done, and they rejoined us in 
Aba-quruq. 

* i.e, where justice was administered, at this time, outside Babur’s tent. 

* They would pass Ajar and make for the main road over the pandan>sliikan Pa.ss. 

^ The clansmen may have oljeyed Ahmad’s orders in thus holding up the families. 
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Leaving that camp we went, with one night’s halt, to the 
Chilak-meadow, and there dismounted. After counsel taken, 
it was decided to lay siege to Kabul, and we marched forward. 
With what men of the centre there were, I dismounted between 
Haidar Tdqls^ garden and the tomb of Qul-i-bayazld, the 
Taster (baidwal) Jahangir Mirza, with the men of the right, 
Fol. 127. dismounted in my gteat Four-gardens {Ckdr-bdgK)^ Nasir 
Mirza, with the left, in the meadow of Qutluq-qadam’s tomb. 
People of ours went repeatedly t* confer with Muqim ; they 
sometimes brought excuses back, sometimes words making for 
agreement. His tactics were the sequel of his dispatch, directly 
after Sherak’s defeat, of a courier to his father and elder brother 
(in Qandahar) ; he made delays because he was hoping in them. 

^One day our centre, right, dnd left were ordered to put on 
their mail and their horses’ mail, to go close to the town, and 
to display their equipment so as to strike terror on those within. 
Jahangir Mirza and the right went straight forward by the 
Kucha-bagh ; ^ I, with the centre, because there was water, 
went along the side of Qutluq-qadam’s tomb to a mound 
facing the rising-ground ; ^ the van collected above Qutluq- 
qadam’s bridge, — at that time, however, there was no bridgie. 
When the braves, showing themselves off, galloped close ' up 
to the Curriers’-gate,5 a few who had come out through it fled 
in again without making any stand. A crowd of Kabulis who 
had come out to see the sight raised a great dust when they 
ran away from the high slope of the glacis of the citadel 
{i.e. Bala-hisar). A number of pits had been dug up the rise 
Fol. 127^. between the bridge and the gate, and hidden under sticks and 
rubbish ; SI. Qull Chundq and several others were thrown as 
they galloped over them. A few braves of the right exchanged 
sword-cuts with those who came out of the town, in amongst 

‘ The name may be from Turkl a horse-shoe, but I.O. 215 f. 102 writes Persian 

naqib^ the servant who announces arriving guests. 

* Here, as immediately below, when mentioning the Char-b^h and the tomb of 
Qutluq-qadam, Babur uses names acquired by the places at a subsequent date. In 
910 AH. the Taster was alive ; the Char-bagh was bought by Babur in 91 1 AH., and 
Qutluq-qadam fought at Kanwaha in 933 ah. 

3 The Kucha-bagh is still a garden about 4 miles from Kabul on the north-west and 
divided from it by a low hill-pass. There is still a bridge on the way <Erskine). 

^ Presumably that on which the Bala-his&r stood, the glacis of a few lines further. 

. s Cf. f. 130. 
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the lanes and gardens, but as there was no order to engage, 
having done so much, they retired. 

Those in the fort becoming much perturbed, Muqlm made 
offer through the begs, to subhiit and surrender the town. BaqI 
Beg his mediator, he came and waited on me, when all fear was 
chased from his mind by our entire kindness and favour. It was 
settled that next day he should march out with retainers and 
following, goods and effects, and should make the town over to 
us. Having in mind the good practice Khusrau Shah’s retainers 
had had in indiscipline and longhandedness, we appointed 
Jahangir Mirza and Nasir Mirza with the great and household 
begs, to escort Muqlm's family out of Kabul ^ and to bring out 
Muqlm himself with his various dependants, goods and effects 
Camping-ground was assigned to him at Tlpa.^ When the 
Mirzas and the Begs went at dawn .to the Gate, they saw much 
mobbing and tumult of the common people, so they sent me a 
man to say, “ Unless you come yourself, there will be no holding 
these people in.” In the end I got to horse, had two or three 
persons shot, two or three cut in pieces, and so stamped the rising 
down. Muqlm and his belongings then got out, safe and sound, Fol. 128. 
and they betook themselves to Tipa. 

It was in the last ten days of the Second Rabl‘ (Oct. 1 504 ad.) ^ 
that without a fight, without an effort, by Almighty God’s bounty 
and mercy, I obtained and made subject to me Kabul and Ghazni 
and their dependent districts 

DESCRIPTION OF kAbUL^ 

The Kabul country is situated in the Fourth climate and 
in the midst of cultivated lands.5 On the east it has the 

^ One of Mnqlm’s wives was a Timurid, Babur’s first-cousin,, the daughter of 
Aulugh Beg K&hull ; another was Bibl ZarlfKhatun, the mother of that Mah-chuchuq, 
whose anger at her marriage to Babur’s fiiithful Qasim Kukulduh has filled some 
pages of history (Gulbadan’s H.N. s,n, Mah-chCichuq and Erskine’s B. and H. i, 34^). 

” Some 9 pi. north of Kabul on the road to A(|;sara 1 . 

3 The Hai, MS. (only) writes First Kabl but the Second better suits the near 
approach of winter. 

^ Elph. MS. fol. 97; 'W.-i-B. I.O. 215 f. 102^ and 217 f. 85; Mems. p. 136. 

Useful books of the early 19th century, many of them referring to the Bdbnr-nitma^ 
are Conoll/s Travelsy Wood’s Journey^ Elphinstone’s Caubul^ Bumes’ Cabool, 

Narrative^ Lord’s^and Deech’s articles in JASB 1838 and in Barnes’ Reports 
(India Office Library), Btoadfoot’s Report in RGS Supp. ^pcrs voL I, 

3 f 1^ where Faighftna is said to be on the limit of cultivation. 
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Lamghanat/ Parashawar (Pashawar)» Hash(t)-nagar and some 
of the countries of Hindustan. On the west it has the 
mountain region in which are Kamud(?) and Ghur, now the 
refuge and dwelling-places of the Hazara and Nikdiri (var. 
Nikudari) tribes. On the north, separated from it by the range 
of Hindu-kush, it has the Qunduz and Andar-ab countries. 
On the south, it has Farmul, Naghr (var. Naghz), Bannu and 
Afghanistan.^ 

(a. Town and environs of Kdbul^ 

The Kabul district itself is of small extent, has its greatest 
length from east to west, and is girt round by mountains. Its 
walled-town connects with one of these, rather a low one known 
as Shah-of-Kabul because at some time a (Hindu) Shah of 
Kdbul built a residence on its summit.3 Shah-of-Kabul begins 
at the Durrin narrows and ends at those of Dih-i-yaq‘ub ^ ; 
it may be 4 miles (2 skat^i) round ; its skirt is covered with 
gardens fertilized from a canal which was brought along the 
hill-slope in the time of my paternal uncle, Aulugh Beg Mirza 
by his guardian, Wais Ataka.3 The water of this canal comes 
to an end in a retired comer, a quarter known as Kul-klna^ 

> f. 1313. To find these tumdns here classed with what was not part of K&bul 
suggest a clerical omission of ** beyond” or ‘*east of” (Lamghanat). It may be 
more correct to write Lamghanat, since the first syllable may be /dm, fort. The 
modem form Laghman is not us^ in the Bdbur-ndma^ nor, it may be added is 
Paghman for Pamghan. 

” It will be observed that Babur limits the name Afgh§.nistan to the countries 
inhabited by Afghan tribesmen ; they are chiefly those south of the road from Kabul 
to Pashawar (Erskine). See Vigne, p. 102, for a boundary between the Afghans and 
IChniflsin. 

3 Al-birunl’s Indika writes of both Turk and Hindu-shahl Kings of KftbuL See 
Raverty’s Notes p. 62 and Stein’s ShiM Kings cf KdhuL The mountain is 759 ^ ft- 
above the sea, some 1800ft. therefore above die town. 

4 The Kabul-river enters the Char-dih plain by the Dih-i-yaq‘ub narrows, and 
leaves it by those of Durrin. Cf. S,A. IVar^ Pkui p. 288 and Plan of action at 
Char-asiyft (Pour-mills), the second shewing an off-take which may be Wais Atftka’s 
canal. > See Vigne, p. 163 and Ravert/s Notes pp. 69 and 689. 

3 This, the Bftli,-jfil (upper-canal) was a four-mill stream and in Masson’s time, as 
now, supplied water to &e gardens round Babur's tomb. Masson found in K&bul 
honour^ descendants of Wau Ataka (ii, 240). 

* But for a, perhaps negligible, tiiortening of its first vowel, this form of the name 
would descrilx the normal end of an irrigation canal, a little pool, but other fonns 
' with other meanii^ are open to dioice, e.g, small hamlet (Fen. kul)^ or some 
compound containing Pers. gul^ a rose, m its plain or metaphorical sehses. JaiietPs 
AySn-i-akdart writes Gul-klnah, little rose (?). Masson (ii, 236) mentions a similar 
pleasure-resort, SanjI-tKq. 
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where much debauchery has gone on. About this place it Fol. iM. 
sometimes used to be said, in j'esting parody of Khwaja Ijaliz \ 

— “ Ah ! the happy, thoughtless time when, with our names in 
ill-repute, we lived days of days at Kul-kma ! *’ 

East of Shah-of-Kabul and south of the walled-town lies 
a large pool * about a 2 miles [sAar^i] round. From the town 
side of the mountain three smallish springs issue, two near Kul- 
kina ; Khwaja Shamu's 3 tomb is at the head of one ; Khwaja 
Khizr’s Qadam-gah 4 at the head of another, and the third is at 
a place known as Khwaja Raushanal, over against Khwaja 
* Abdu’s-samad. On a detached rock of a spur of Shah-of-Kabul, 
known as ‘Uqabain,^ stands the citadel of Kabul with the great 
walled-town at its north end, lying high in excellent air, and 
overlooking the large pool already mentioned, and also three 
meadows, namely, Siyah-sang- (Black -rock), Sung-qurghan 
(Fort-back), and Chalak (Highwayman?), — a most beautiful 
outlook when the meadows are green. The north-wind does 
not fail Kabul in the heats ; people call it the Parwan-wind ^ ; 
it makes a delightful temperature in the windowed houses on 
the northern part of the citadel. In praise of the citadel of 
Kabul, Mulla Muhammad Td/ii Mu^amntai (the Riddler)^ 


* The original ode, with which the parody agrees in rhyme and refrain, is in the 
Diwin, s.L D&i (Brockhaus ed. 1854, i, 62 and lith. ed. p. 96). See Wilberforce 
Clarke’s literal translation i, 286 (H.B.). A marginal note to the Haidarabad Codex 
gives what appears to be a variant of one of the rhymes of the parody. 

” aUlugh kul \ some 3 m. round in Erskihe’s time ; mapped as a swamp in S,A, 
fVarp, 288. 

3 A marginal note to the Hai. Codex explains this name to be an abbreviation of 
Khw^a Shamsu’d-dlnySIxf-Ais {or/Mn-baM; Masson, ii, 279 and iii, 93). 

4 t,e. the place made hply by an impress of saintly foot-steps. 

5 Two eagles or, Two poles, used for punishment Vigne's illustration (p. 161) 
clearly shows the spur and the detached rock. .Erskine (p. 137 n.) says that ‘Uq&bain 
seems to be the hill, known in his day as ‘AshiqlUi-i>*ftri^, whi^ connects with 
BAbur Badshah. See Ravertjr’s Nofes ^ 68 , 

^ During most of the year this wind rushes through the Hindu-kush (Parwfin)-pass ; 
it checks the migiation of the birds (f. 142), and it may be the cause of the deposit 
of the Running-sands (Bumes, p. 158). Cf. Wood, p. 124. 

3 He -was BadiVs-zamftn’s before servinff B&bur; he died in 918 ah. 

(1512 AD.), in the battle of Kul-i-malik where ‘Ubaidn’l-lSh AUtbeg defeated 
Bftbur. He may be identical with Mir Husain the Riddler of f. X8i, but seems not 
to be MulUL Muh. BadakksJU^ also a Riddler, because the HMMs-siySr (ii, 343 
And 344) gives this man a separate notice. Those interested in enigmas can find 
one made by Tfilib on the name Yahya (H.S. ii, 344). Shaiafii’d-chn ‘All 
the author ci Sbe Zafar-ndmOf wrote a hook about a novel kind of these pussies 
(T.R. p. 84). ‘ 
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FoL 129. used to recite this couplet, composed on Badi'u’z-zaman Mirza's' 
name : — 

Drink wine in the castle of Kabul and send the cup round without pause ; 

For Kabul is mountain, is river, is city, is lowland in one. ' 

(A KdOul as a trading-town?} 

Just as ‘Arabs call every place outside ‘Arab (Arabia), ‘ Ajam, 
so Hindustanis call every place outside Hindustan, Khurasan. 
There are two trade-marts on the land-route between Hindustan 
and Khurasan ; one is Kabul, the other, Qandahar. To Kabul 
caravans come from Kashghar,® Farghana,Turkistan, Samarkand, 
Bukhara, Balkh, Hisar and Badakhshan. - To Qandahar the)' 
come from Khurasan. Kabul is an excellent trading-centre ; 
if merchants went to Khita or to Rum, 3 they might make no 
higher profit. Down to Kabul every year come 7, 8, or 10,000 
horses and up to it, from Hindustan, come every year caravans 
of 10, i S or 20,000 heads-of-houses, bringing slaves {lmrda\ white 
cloth, sugar-candy, refined and common sugars, and aromatic 
roots. Many a trader is not content with a profit of 30 or 40 
on 10.^ In Kabul can be had the products of Khurasan, Rum, 
‘Iraq and Chin (China) ; while it is Hindustan’s own market. 

{c. Products and climate of Kabul.) 

In the country of Kabul, there are hot and cold districts close 
to one another. In one day, a man may go out of the town of 
Kabul to where snow never falls, or he may go, in two sidereal 
Fol. 129^. hours, to where it never thaws, unless when the heats are such 
that it cannot possibly lie. 

Fruits of hot and cold climates are to be had in the districts 
near the town. Amongst those of the cold climate, there are 
had in the town the grape, pomegranate, apricot, apple, quince, 

‘ The original couplet is as follows : — 

Bakhur dor arg~i KiU>ul mai^ bagardSn kOsa pOy dar pay, 

Kak ham koh ast, u ham daryd, U ham shahr ast, u ham fahrit. 

What T&lib’s words may be inferred to conceal is the opinion that like BadT*u’z-zamaa 
and like the meaning of his name, Kabul is the Wonder-of-the-world. (Cf. M. Garvin 
de Tos^s Rhitorique [p. 165], for ces combinaisom tnigwafiques . ) 

All MSS. do not mention Kashghar. 

a Khita (Cathay) is Northern China ; C!h!n (infra) is China ; Rum is Turkey and 
pardcuburly the provinces near Trebizond (Erskine). 

4 3c»% to 400% (Erskine). 
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pear» peach, plum, sinjid, almond and walnut. ‘ I had cuttings 
of the d/u-bd/il ® brought there and planted ; they grew and have 
done well. Of fruits of the hot climate people bring into the 
town ; — from the Lamghanat, the orange, citron, amfuk {diospyrus 
lotus\ and sugar-cane ; this last I had had brought and planted 
there ;3 — from Nijr-au (Nijr- water), they bring the jil-ghuzaP 
and, from the hill-tracts, much honey. Bee-hives are in use ; it 
is only from towards Ghazni, that no honey comes. 

The rhubarbs of the Kabul district is good, its quinces and 
plums very good, so too its badrang\^ it grows an excellent 
grape, known as tlie water-grape.^ Kabul wines are heady, 
those of the Khwaja Khawand Sa‘rd hill-skirt being famous for 
.their strength ; at this time however I can only repeat the praise 
of others about them : — ® 

The flavour bf the wine a drinker know<« ; 

Wliat chance have .sober men to knovv it ? 

Kabul is not fertile in grain, a four or five- fold return is 
reckoned good there ; nor are its melons first-rate, but they are 
not altogether bad when grown from Khurasan seed. 

It has a very pleasant climate ; if the world has another so 
pleasant, it is not known. Even in the heats, one cannot sleep 

* Persian sinjid, Brandis, elaa^nus hortensis \ Erskine (Mems. p. 13S) jujul>e, 

presumably the zizyphus jujuba of Speede, Supplement p. 86. Turkl walnut, 

has several variants, of which the most marked is ydnghk&g. For a good account of 
Kabul fruits see Masson, ii, 230. 

* a kind of plum (?). It seems unlikely to be a cherry since Babur does not mention 

cherries as good in his old dominions, and Firminger* (p. 244) makes. against it as 
introduced from India. Steingass explains by *‘sour-chcrry, an armarylla” ; 

if sour, is it the Morello cherry ? 

3 The sugar-cane was seen in abundance in Lan-po (Lamghan) by a Chinese pilgrim 
(Beale, p. 90) ; Babur’s introduction of it may have been into his own garden only in 
Nlngnahar (f. 132^). 

^ f.e. the seeds of pinus Cerardtana. 

s rawdshldr. The green leaf-stalks {chUkrt) of rtbes rheum arc taken into KAbul 
in mid-April from the Pamghan-hills ; a week later they are followed by the blanched 
and tended rawOsh (Masson, ii, 7). See Gul-badan’s H.N. trs. p. 188, Vigne, p. 100 
and 107, Masson, ii, 230, Conolly, i, 213. 

^ a large green fruit,' riiaped something like a citron ; also a large sort of cucumber 
(Erskine). 

7 The a gnpe praised by Babur amongst Samarkand! fruits, grows in Koh- 

daman ; another well-known grape of K 4 bul is the long stoneless husainl, brought by 
A&^han traders into Hindustan in round, flat boxes of poplar wood (Vigne, p. 172)- 

" An allusion, presumably, to the renouncement of wine made by Bftbur and some 
of his followers in 933 ah. (1527 ad. f. 3 «)- He may have had *Umar Prhayydm's 
quatrain in mind, '^Wine's power is knoum to wine-bibbers alone” (Whinfieid’s 
and ed, 1901, No.- 164). 
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at night without a fur-coat.^ Although the snow in most places 
lies deep in winter, the cold is not excessive; whereas in 
Fol. 130. Samarkand and Tabriz, both, like Kabul, noted for their pleasant 
climate, the cold is extreme. 

{d. Meadows of Kabul.) 

There are good meadows on the four sides of Kabul. An 
excellent one, Sung-qurghan, is some 4 miles (2 kuroK) to the 
north-east ; it has grass fit for horses and few mosquitos. To 
the north-west is the Chalak meadow, some 2 miles (i shat^i) 
away, a large one but in it mosquitos greatly trouble the horses. 
On the west is the Durrin, in fact there are two, Tipa and Qush- 
nadir (var. nawar), — if two are counted here, there would be five 
in alL Each of these is about 2 miles from the town ; both are 
small, have grass good for horses, and no mosquitos : Kabul has 
no others so good. On the east is the Siyah-sang meadow with 
Qutluq-qadam’s tomb * between it and the Currier’s-gate ; it is 
not worth much because, in the heats, it swarms with mosquitos. 
Kamarl 3 meadow adjoins it ; counting this in, the meadows of 
Kabul would be six, but they are always spoken of as four. 

(^. Mountain-passes into Kabul.) 

The country of Kabul is a fastness hard for a foreign foe to 
make his way into. 

The Hindu*kush mountains, which separate Kabul from Balkh, 
Qunduz and Badakhshan, are crossed by seven roads.^ Three 

‘ p&stin^ usually of sheep-skin. For the wide range of temperature at Kabul in 
24 hours, see Ency. Brtt. art Afghinistan. The winters also vary much in severity 
{Bumes, p. 273). 

” Index s.n. As he fought at Kanwaha, he will have been buried after Mardi 
1527 AD. ; this entry therefore will have beeh made later. The Curriers’-gate is the 
later Labor-gate (Masson, ii, 259).' 

3 Index j.n. 

^ For lists of the Hindu-kush passes su Leech’s Report VII ; Yule’s Introductory 
Essay to Wood’s Journey 2nd ed. ; PRGS 1879, Markham’s art p. 121. 

The highest cols on the passes here enumerate by Bibur are, — ^Khawak 1 1,640 ft. — 
■pil, height not known, — ^PSiandl I 5 f 984 ft* — ^Baj-g§h (Toll-pkoe) I2,(xx>ft. — ^Wall&n 
^ints) 1 $, 100 ft — Chah&r-dar (Four-doors) i8,9CX>ft. and Shibr-tu 9800 ft. In 
considering the labour of their ascent and descent, the emeral high level, north and 
south of them, should be borne in mind ; e.^. C hfaik a r (Chir-yak-kir) stands 5aooft. 
and Kabul itself at 5780 ft above the sea. 
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of these lead out of Panjhir (Panj-sher), viz, Khawak, the ^per- 
most, Tul, the next lower, and Bazarak.^ Of the passes on theiti, 
the one on the Tul road is the best, but the road itself is rather Fol. 1304. 
the longest whence, seemingly, it is called Tul. Bazarak is the 
most direct ; like Tul, it leads over into Sar-i-ab ; as it passes 
through Parandi, local people call its main pass, the Parandl. 

Another road leads up through Parwan ; it has seven minor 
passes, known as Haft-bacha (Seven-younglings), between 
Parwan and its main pass (Baj-gah). It is joined at its main 
pass by two roads from Andar-ab, which go on to Parwan by 
it. This is a road full of difficulties. Out of Ghur-bund, again, 
three roads lead over. The one next to Parwan, known as the 
Yangl-yul pass (New-road), goes through Wallan to Khinjan ; 
next above this is the Qipchaq road, crossing to where the water 
of Andar-ab meets the Surkh-ab (Qlzll-su) ; this also is an 
excellent road ; and the third leads over the Shibr-tu pass ; ^ 
those crossing by this in the heats take their way by Bamian 
and Saighan, but those crossing by it in winter, go on by Ab-dara 
(Water- valley ).3 Shibr-tu excepted, all the Hindu-kush roads 
are closed for three or four months in winter,4 because no road 
through a valley-bottom is passable when the waters are high. 

If any-one thinks to cross the Hindu-kush at that time, over the 
mountains instead of through a valley-bottom, his journey is 
hard indeed. The time to cross is during the three or four 
autumn months when the snow is less and the waters are low. Fol. 131. 
Whether on the mountains or in the valley-bottoms Kafir high- 
waymen are not few. 

The road from Kabul into Khurasan passes through Qandahar ; 
it is quite level, without a pass. 

‘ ue. the hollow, long, and small-b^r roads respectively, ^njhlr is explained 
by Hindus to be Panj-sher, the five lion-sons of Fandu (Masson, iii, 168). 

* Shibr is a Hazftia district between the head of the Ghur-bund valley and Bamian. 

It does not seem to be correct to omit the rfi from the name of the pa^. Persian /w, 
turn, twist (syn. fUh) occurs in other names of local passes to read it here as a turn 
a^ees with what is said of Shibr-tu pass as not crossing but tming the Hindu-kush 
(Cunningham). Lord uses the same wording about the Hajl-ghit (var. -kfik etc.) 
traverse of the same spur, which ** turns 'the extremity of the Hindu-kush*’. See 
Cunningham’s Aneiene Geography^ i, 25 ; Lord’s Gh&r-bund (JASB 1838 p. 528), 

Masson, iii, 169 and Leech’s Report VII. 

9 Perhi^ through Jfilmlsh into Saigh&n. 

4 i,€. they are clos^ 
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Pour roads leads into Kabul from the Hindustan side; one by 
rather a low pass through the Khaibar mountains, another by 
way of Bangash, another by way of Naghr (van Naghz),* and 
another through Farmul the passes being low also in the three 
last-named. These roads are all reached from three ferries over 
the Sind. Those who take the Nil-ab 3 ferry, come on through 
the La*mghanat .4 In winter, however, people ford the Sind- 
water (at Haru) above its junction with the Kabul-water,S and 
ford this also. In most of my expeditions into Hindustan, 
I crossed those fords, but this last time (932 AH. — 1525 AD.), 
when I came, defeated SI. Ibrahim and conquered the country, 
I crossed by boat at Nll-ab. Except at the one place mentioned 
above, the Sind-water can be crossed only by boat. Those again, 
who cross at Din-kot ^ go on through Bangash. Those crossing 
at Chatipara, if they take the Farmul road, go on to Ghazni, 
or, if they go bv the Dasht, go on to Qandahar.^ 


* It was unknown in Mr. Erskine’s day (Mems. p. 140). _ Several of the routes in 
Raverty’s Notes (p. 92 etc. ) allow it to be located as on the Irl-ab, near to or identical 
with B&ghzan, 35 kurohs (70 m.) s.s.e. of Kabul. 

* Farmul, alraut the situation of which Mr. Erskine was in doubt, is now marked 
in ma^, Urghun being its principal village. 

315 miles below Atak (Erskine). Mr. Erskine notes that he found no warrant, 
previous to Abu’l-fa^l’s, for calling the Indus the Nll-ab, and that to And one would 
solve an ancient geographical difficulty. This difficulty, niy husband suggests, was 
Alexander’s supposition that the Indus was the Nile. In books grouping round the 
BOdur-ndma, the name Nll-ab is not applied to the Indus, but -to tfie feiry-station 
on that river, said to owe its name to a spring of azure water on its eastern side. 
(Cf. A^al Kh&n JChattak, R.’s Notes p. 447 «) 

I find the name Nll-ab applied to the Kabul-river : — 1. to its Arghandl affluent 
(Cunningham, p. 17, Map) ; 2. through its boatman class, the Nll-abls of Ulpuia, 
Jalalabad and Kunar (G. of I. 1907, art. Kabul) ; 3. inferentially to it as a tributary 
of the Indus (D’Herb^lot) ; 4. to it near its confluence with the grey, silt-laden 
Indus, as blue by contrast (Sa3ryid Ghulam-i-muhammad, R.’s Notes p. 34). (For 
Nil-ab (Naulibis?) in Ghur-bund see Cunningham, p. 32 and Masson, iii, 169.) 

^ By one of two routes perhaps, — either by the Khaibar- Ningnahar-Jagdalik road, 
or along the north bank of the Kabul-river, through GoshUi to the crossing where, 
in 1879, the 10th Hussars met with disaster.* See S.A. fVar^ Map 2 and p. 63; 
Leech’s Beports II and IV (Fords of the Indus)-; and R.*s Notes p. 44. 

3 Haru, Leech’s Harroon, apparently, 10 m. above Atak. The text might be read 
to mean that both rivers were forded near their confluence, but, finding no wanut 
for supposing the Kabul-river fordable below Jalalabad, I have guided the translation 
accordingly ; this may be wrong and may conceal a cl'ange in the river. 

^ known also as Dh&n-kot and as Mu‘a%%am-nagar {Ma*dfin^i~*umrd i, 249 and 
A.JN* trs. H.B. index s.n, Dhan-kot). It was on the east bank of the Indua^ 
probably near modern Kala-bagh, and was washed away not before 956 AH. Xi 549 ad. 
H. Beveridge). 

7 Chaup£ra seems, from f. 148^, to be the Chapari of Survey Map 1889. Bibor’s 
Daski is modem Daman. 
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There are many differing tribes in the Kabul country ; in its 
dales and plains are Turks and clansmen ' and * Arabs ; in its 
town and in many villages, Sarts ; out in the districts and also Foi. *31^. 
in villages are the Pashal, ParajT, Tajik, Blrkl and Afghan tribes. 

In the western mountains are the Hazara and Nikdlrl tribes, 
some of whom speak the Mughull tongue. In the north-ea.stern 
mountains are the places of the Kafirs, such as Kitur (Gawar ?) 
and Gibrik. To the south are the places of the Afghan tribes. 

Eleven or twelve tongues are spoken in Kabul, — ‘Arab!, 

Persian, TurkI, Mughull, Hindi, Afghani, Pashal, Parajl, Gibrl, 

BirkI and Lamghanl. If there be another country with so many 
differing tribes and such a diversity of tongues, it is not known. 

{e. Sub-divisions of the Kabul country!) 

The [Kabul] country has fourteen tftwdns.^ 

Bajaur, Sawad and Hash-nagar may at one time have been 
dependencies of Kabul, but they now have no resemblance to 
cultivated countries (wi/dydt), some lying desolate because o 
the Afghans, others being now subject to them. 

In the east of the country of Kabul is the Lamghanat, 5 tumdns 
and 2 buluks of cultivated lands .3 The largest of these is 
Nlngnahar, sometimes written Nagarahar in the histories .4 Its 
ddroghds residence is in Adinapur ,5 some 13 yighdeh east of 
Kabul by a very bad and tiresome road, going in three or four 
places o’^er small hill-passes, and in three or four others, through Fol. 132. 

■ aimaq^ used usually of Mughuls, 1 think. It may lie noted that Lieutenant 
Leech compiled a vocabulary the tongue of the Mughul Aimaq in Qandahar and 
Harat (JASB 1838, p. 785). 

^ The Aytu-i-akbari account of Kabul both uses and supplements the BUbur-nAtna, 

3 viz. *Alf>shang, Alangar and Mandrawar (the Lamghanat proper), Nlngnahar 
(with its buluk^ Kama), Kunar-with-Nur-gal, (and the two buluks of Nur-valley and 
Chaghan-saral). 

4 See Appendix £, On N\ j^arahara. 

*3 The name Adinapiir is held to be descended from ancient Udyanapura (Garden' 
town) ; its ancestral form however was applied to Nagarahara, apparently, in the 
Baran-Surkh-rud du-Aby and not to Babur’s dbroghds seat. The Surkh-riid’s deltaic 
mouth was a land of gardens ; when Masson visited Adlnapur he went from Bala-bagh 
(High-garden) ; this appears to stand where Babur locates his Bagh-i-wafa, but he 
was shown a garden he took to be this one of Babur’s, a mile higher up the Surkh- 
rud. A later ruler made the Char-bagh of maps. It may be mentioned that Bala- 
bfigh has become in some maps Rozab&d (Garden-town). Su Masson, i, 182 and 
iii, 186 ; R.’8 Notes ; and Wilwn’s Ariana Antigua, Masson’s art. 
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narrows. ‘ So long as there was no cultivation along it, the 
KhirikhI and other Afghan thieves used to make it their beat, 
but it has become safe^ since I had it peopled at Qara-tu,^ below 
*Quruq-saI. The hot and cold climates are separated on this 
road by the pass of Badam-chashma (Almond-spring) ; on its 
Kabul side snow falls, none at Quruq-sal, towards the Lamghanat.^ 
After descending this pass, another world comes into view, other 
trees, other plants (or grasses), other animals, and other manners 
and customs of men. Ningnahar is nine torrents {tuquz~rud)J> 
It grows good crops of rice and corn, excellent and abundant 
oranges, citrons and pomegranates. In 914 AH. (1508-9 ad.) 
I laid out the Four-gardens, known as the Bagh-i-wafa (Garden- 
of-fidelity), on a rising-ground, facing south and having the 
Surkh-rud between it and Fort Adinapur.^ There orsinges, citrons 
and pomegranates grow in abundance. The year I defeated 
Pahar Khan and took Labor and Dipalpur,^ I had plantains 
(bananas) brought and planted there ; they did very well. The 
year before I had had sugar-cane planted there ; it also did well ; 
some of it was sent to Buknara and Badakhshan.^ The garden 
lies high, has running-water close at hand, and a mild winter 
dL 132^ climate. In the middle of it, a one-mill stream flows constantly 
past the little hill on which are the four garden-plots. In the 
south-west part of it there is a reservoir, 10 by 10,^ round which 


* One of these tungi is now a literary asset in Mr. Kipling's My Lord tlie Elephant. 
Bftbur’s 13 y. rraresent some 82 miles ; on f. 137^ the Kabul-GhaznI road of 14 y. 
represents some 85 ; in each case the ytghikch works out at over six miles (Index 
s.n. ylghdch and Vigne. p. 454)- Sayyid Ghulam-i-muhammad traces this route 
minutely (K.’s Notes pp. 57, 59). 

” Masson was shewn *‘Chaghatai castles”, attributed to Babur (iii, 174)- 

3 Dark -turn, perhaps, as in Shibr-tCi, Jal-tu, etc. (f. 130^ and note to Shibr-tu). 

4 f. 145 where the change is descril^ in identical words, as seen south of the 
Jagdallk-pass. The Badam-chashma pass appears to lie a traverse of the eastern 
rampart of the Tizin-valley. 

s Appendix E, On Nagarahikra. 

^ No record exists of the actual laying-out of the garden ; the work may have been 
put in hand during the Mahmand expedition of 914 ah. (f. 2 i 5 ) ; the name given to 
it suggests a gathering there of loyalists when the stress was over of the bad Mughul 
rebellion of that year (f. 216^ where the narrative breaks off abruptly in 914 ah. and 
Is followed by a gap down to 925 AH.-f5t9 Ai\ ). 

r No annals of 930 ah. are known to exist ; from .Safar 926 ah. to 932 ah. 
(Jan. 4530 -Nov. 1525 ad.) there is a lacuna. Accounts of the expedition are given 
by Khafl Kh&n, i, 47 and Firishta, lith. ed. p. 202. 

^ Presumably to his son, Humayun, then governor in Badakhshan ; Bukhara also 
vas under Babur's rule. 

9 here, qdri^ yards. The dimensions 10 by 10, are those enjoinedfor places of ablution. 
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are orange-trees and a few pomegranates, the whole encircled by 
a trefoil-meadow. This is the best part of the garden, a most 
beautiful sight when the oranges take colour. Truly that garden 
is admirably situated ! 

The Safed-koh runs along the south of Ningnahar, dividing it 
from Bangash ; no riding-road crosses it ; nine torrents {tiiqns- 
rud) issue from it.‘ It is called Safed-koh^ because its snow 
never lessens ; none falls in the lower parts of its valleys, a half- 
day’s journey from the snow-line. Many places along it have 
an excellent climate ; its waters are cold and need no ice. 

The Surkh-rud flows along the south of Adinapfir. The fort 
stands on a height having a straight fall to the river of some 
•130 ft. (40-50 qdrt) and isolated from the mountain behind it on 
the north; it is very strongly placed. That mountain runs between 
Ningnahar and Lamghan^ ; on its head snow falls when it snows Fol. 133. 
in Kabul, so Lamghanis know \vhen it has snowed in the town. 

In going from Kabul into the Lamghanat ^ — if people come 
by Quruq-sai, one road goes on through the Dirl-pass, crosses 
the Baran-water at Bulan, and so on into the Lamghanat, — 
another goes through Qara-tu, below Quruq-sai, crosses the 
Baran-water at Aulugh-nur(Great-rock.>),and goes into Lamghan 
by the pass of Bad-i-plch .5 If however people come by Nijr-au, 
they traverse Badr-au (Tag-au), and Qara-nakariq (?), and go on 
through the pass of Bad-i-pich. 

* Presumably those of the ttujuz-rud^ supra, Cf. Appendix E, On PTagarahAra, 

“ White-mouptain ; Pushtu, Spin-ghur (or ghar). 

3 i,e. the LAmghanat proper. The range is variously named ; in (Persian) Siyah- 
koh (Black-mountain), which like Turkl (jara-tagh may mean non-snowy ; by Tajiks, 
B^h-i-ataka (Foster-father’s garden) ; by Afghans, Kanda-ghur, and by Lamghanis 
Koh-i-bulan, — Kanda and Bfiian both being ferry-stitions l>eluw it (Masson, iii, 1S9 ; 
also the Times Nov. 20th 1912 for a cognate illustration of diverse naming). 

4 A comment made here by Mr. Erskine on changes of name is still appropriate, 
but some seeming changes may well be due to varied selection of land-marks. Of the 
three routes next descried in the text, one crosses as for Mandrawar ; the second, as 
for *AlT-shang, a little below the outfall of the l*izin-watcr ; the third may take off 
fromthe route, between Kabul and Tag-au, marked in Col. Tanner’s map (PRGS 1881 
p. i8d). Cf. R’s Route 1 1 ; and for AfilOgh-nur, Appendix F, On the name Nur, 

3 The name of this pass has several variants. Its second component, whatever its 
form, is usually taken to mean pass, but to read it here as pass would l>e redundant, 
since Babur writes “ pa.ss {kutal) of Bad-i-pTch Pich occurs as a place name both 
east (Pich) and west (Pichghaii) of the/v?/a/, but what would suit the bitter and even 
fatal winds of the pass would lie to read the name as Whirling-wind {bdd^i-pich). 

Another explanation suggests itself from finding a considerable number of pass-names 
such as Shibr-tii, Jal-tfi, Qaia-tu, in which /« is a synonym oi pich, turn, twist ; thus 
Bad-i-plch may be the local form of Bad-tu, Windy- turn. 
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Although NTngnahar rs one of the five tumdns of the Lamghan 
tumdn the name Lamghanat applies strictly only to the three 
(mentioned below). 

One of the three is the *Ali-shang tfandn^ to the north of 
which are fastness-mountains, connecting with Hindu-kush and 
inhabited by Kafirs only. \A^hat of Kafiristan lies nearest to 
*Ali-shang, is Mil out of which its torrent issues. The tomb of 
Lord Lam.’ father of his Reverence the prophet Nuh (Noah), 
is in this tumdn. In some histories he is called Lamak and 
Lamakan. Some people are observed often to change kdf for 
ghain (A for g/i) ; it would seem to be on this account that the 
country is called Lamglian. 

The second is Alangar. The part of Kilfiristan nearest to it 
is Gawar (Kawar), out of which its torrent issues (the Gau or 
Kau). This torrent joins that of ‘Ali-shiing and flows with it 
Fol. 1333. ''ito the Haran-water, below Mandrawar, which is the third tumdn 
of the Lamghanat. 

Of the two biiluks of Lamghan one is the Nur- valley.® This 
is a place (j'/r) without a second 3 ; its fort is on a beak {tumshuq) 
of .rock in the mouth of the valley, and has a torrent on each 
side ; its rice is grown on .steep terraces, and it can be traversed 
by one road only.-* It has the orange, citron and other fruits of 
hot climates in abundance, a few dates even. Trees cover the 
banks of both the torrents below the fort ; many are amlttk^ the 
fruit of which some Turks call qard-yimish here they are 
many, but none have been seen elsewhere. The valley grows 
grapes also, all trained on trees.^ Its wines are those of 
Lamghan that have reputation. Two sorts of grapes are grown, 


' See Massnn, iii, 197 and 2S9. Both in Pashal and Lamghanl, tdfn means fort. 

* See Appendix F, Oit the name Dara-i-nur. 

ghatr mnkarrar. Ii.iljur may allude to the remarkable change men have wrought 
in the valley-bottom (Appendix F, for Col. Tanner’s account of the valley). 

* f. 154. 

^ diospyrus lotusj the European i\ite-plum, supposed to be one of the fruits eaten 
by the Lotopliagi. It is purple, has bloom and is of the .size of a pigeon’s egg or a 
cherry. See Watts’ Economic Products of India ; Brandis’ Forest Trees, Illustrations ; 
and Speede’s Indian Hand-book. 

* As in Lomljardy, perhaps ; in Luhugur vines are clipped into standards ; in most 
other p]ace.s in Afghanistan they are planted in deep trenches and allowed to run over 
the intervening ridges or over wooden framework. In the narrow Khulm-valley they 
are trained up poplars so as to secure them the maxiraum of sun. See Wood’s Report 
VI p. 27 ; Bellew’s Afgh&mstikn p. 175 and Mems. p. 142 note. 
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the arah-tdshi and the suhdn-tdshi ; * the first are yellowish, ‘the 
second, full-red of fine colour. The first make the more cheering 
wine, but it must be said that neither wine equals its reputation 
for cheer. High up in one of its glens, apes (jnawiiin) are found, 
none below. Those people {Le. Nurls) used to keep swine but 
they have given it up in our time.* 

Another ifandn of Lamghan is Kunar-with-Nur-gal. It lies 
somewhat out-of-the-way, remote from the Larnghanfit, with its 
borders in amongst the Kafir lands ; on these accounts its people 
give in tribute rather little of what they have. The Chaghan- P'oi. 134. 
.sarai water enters it from the north-east, passes on into the buluk 
of Kama, there joins the Barail-water and with that flows east 
Mir Sayyid ‘All IlajnaddnT^^ — God’s mercy on him ! — coming 
here as he journeyed, died 2 miles (i shar^i) above Kunar. His 
disciples carried his body to Khutlan. A shrine was erected at 
the honoured place of his death, of which I made the circuit 
when I came and took Chaghan-sarai in 920 All.^ 

The orange, citron and coriander 5 abound in this tumdn. 

Strong wines arc brought down into it from Kafiristan. 

A strange thing is told there, one seeming impossible, but 
one told to us again and again. All through the hill-country 
above Multa-kundi, zv!:'. in Kumir, Nur-gal, Bajaur, Sawad and 

{Author^ s note to MuUa-kundi. ) A*: Multa-kundi us known the lower part 

of the tuman of Runar-witli-Nur-gal ; what is below {i.e, on the river) 
belongs to the valley of Nur and to Alar.® 


’ Appenchx'fj, On the names of two Nuri wines, 

° This practice Habur viewed with disgust, the hog beingan impure animal according 
to Muhammadan Law (Erskine). 

3 The Kha%InattCl~a^ya (ii, 293) explains how it came about that this saint, one 
honoured in Kashmir, was buried in Khutlan. lit dierl in Hazara (Pakll) and there 
the Pakll Sultan wished to have him buried, but his disciples, for some unspecified 
reason, wished to bury him in Khutlan. In order to decide the matter they invited 
the Sultan to remove the bier with the corpse upon it. It could not be stirred from 
its placed When, however a .single one of the disciples tried to move it, he alone was 
al>Ie to lift it, and to bear it away on his head. Hence the burial zn Khutlan. The 
(death occurr^ in 786 ah. (1384 ad. ). A point of interest in this legem! is that, like the 
one to follow, concerning dead women, it shews belief in the living activities of the dead. 

* The MSS. vary between 920 and 925 ah. — neither date seems correct. As the 
annals of 925 ah. begin in ^!uharram, with Babur to the east of Bajaur, we surmise 
that the Chaghan-sarm affair may have ocewed on lus way thither, and at the end 
Of 924 am. 

^ kofunj^ coriandrum sativum, 

• some 20-24 m. north of Jalalabad. The name Multa-kundi may refer to the 
Kam-kundl range, oir mean Lower district, or mean Below Kundl. See Biddulph’s 
JChowOrf Dialect s.n under; K.'s Notes ^ icA and Diet, s,n, kund \ Masson, i, 209. 
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thereabouts, it is commonly said that when a woman dies and has 
been laid on a bier, she, if she has not been an ill-doer, gives the 
bearers such a shake when they lift the bier by its four sides, 
that against their will and hindrance, her corpse falls to the 
ground ; but, if she has done ill, no movement occurs. This 
was heard not only from Kunails but, again and again, in Bajaur, 
Fol Sawad and the whole hill-tract. Haidar- ‘all Bajaurt ^ — a sultan 
who governed Bajaur well, — when his mother died, did not weep, 
or betake himself to lamentation, or put on black, but said. “ Go! 
lay her on the bier 1 if she move not, I will have her burned.” * 
They laid her on the bier ; the desired movement followed ; 
when he heard that this was so, he put on black and betook 
himself to lamentation. 

i^nother buluk is Chaghan-saral,* a single village with little 
land, in the mouth of Kafiristan ; its people, though Musalman, 
mix with the Kafirs and, consequently, follow their customs.3 
A great torrent (the Kuhar) comes down to it from the north- 
east from behind Bajaur, and a smaller one, called Pich, 
comes down out of Kafiristan. Strong yellowish wines are had 
there, not in any way resembling those of the Nur-valley, 
however. The village has no grapes or vineyards of its own ; 
its wines are all brought from up the Kafiristan-water and from 
Pich-i-kafiristanl. 

The Pich Kafirs came to help the villagers when I took the 
place. Wine i^ so commonly used there that every Kafir has 
his leathern wine-bag {kht^ at his neck, and drinks wine instead 
of water.^ 

* ue, treat her corpse as that of an inAdcl (Erskine). 

"It would suit the position of this village if its name wore found to link to the 
TurkI verb ckaqmatjy to go out, because it lies in the mouth of a defile (Dalianah-i-koh, 
Mountain-mouth) through which the road for Kafiristan goes out past the village. 
A not-infrequent explanation of the name to mean White-house, Aq-saral, may well 
be questioned. Chaghtln^ white, is MughulT and it would be less proljable for a 
M ugh fill than for a Turki name to c.stablish itself. Another explanation may lie in 
the tribe name Chuganl. The tuo forms cha^kan and chaghar may well lx; due to 
the common local interchange in speech of n with r. (For Dahanah-i-koh set [some] 
maps and Raverty's Bajaur routes. ) 

3 Nimehas, presumably, — half-lircd iA custom, perhaps in blood — ; and not 
* Improbably, converted Kanrs. it is useful to remember that Kafiristan was once 
bounded, west and south, by the Baran- water. 

^ Kafir wine is mostly poor, thin and, even so, usually diluted with water. When 
kept two or three years, however, it becomes clear and sometimes strong. Sir G. S. 
Robertson never saw a Kafir drunk {Kafirs of the Hindu-kushy p. 591). 
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Kama, again, though not a separate district but dependent on 
Ningnahar, is also called a buluk.^ 

Nijr-au* is another tuman. It lies north of Kabul, in the 
Kohistan, with mountains behind it inhabited solely by Kafirs ; 
it is a quite sequestered place. It grows grapes and fruits in 
abundance. Its people make much wine but, they boil it. 
They fatten many fowls in winter, are wine-bibbers, do not pray, 
have no scruples and are Kafir-like.3 

In the Nijr-au mountains is an abundance of archa^ jilghuMa, 
biiut and khanjak,^ The first-named three do not grow above 
Nigr-aii but they grow lower, and are amongst the trees of 
Hindustan. Jilghiiza-wooA is all the lamp'the people have; it 
burns like a candle and is very remarkable. The flying-squirrel 5 
is found in these mountains, an animal larger than a bat and 
having a curtain (parda), like a bat’s wing, between its arms and 
legs. People often brought one in ; it is said to fly, downward 
from one tree to another, as far as a gts flies I myself have 
never seen one fly. Once we put one to a tree ; it clambered 
up directly and got away, but, when people went after it, it 
spread its wings and came down, without hurt, as if it had flown. 
Another of the curiosities of the Nijr-au mountains is the Ittkha 
(var. liija) bird, called also bu-qalamun (chameleon) because, 
between head and tail, it has four or five changing colours, 
resplendent like a pigeon’s throat.^ It is about as large a.s the 

' Kama mij^lit have classed better under Ningnaliar of which it was a dependency. 

“ i.e, iv'ater-of-Nijr ; so too, Badr-au and Tag-afi. Nijr-au has seven-valleys 
(JASB 1838 p. 329 and Buriies’ Report X). Sayyid Ghuiam-i-muhammad mentions 
that Bal)ur established a frontier-post between Nijr-au and KaHristan which in his 
own day was still maintained, fie was an envoy of Warren Hastings to Tlinur Shah 
Sadozi (K.’s Notes p. 36 and p. 142). 

3 KCifinvash ; they were Kafirs conv'erted to Muhammadanism. 

* An ha, if not inclusive, meaning conifer, may representy««i/Vr«j thU being 

the common local conifer. The other trees of the list oxc ptntts Gerardiaua (Brandis, 
P.69C), quen itsbiii 4 t,t\\G holm-oak, and pistacia mutica or hhanja/:,SL tree yielding mastic. 

5 ruba-i-pa/-wtfn, pteromys inornatas, the large, red flying-squirrel (Blandford’s 
Pduna of British India, Mammalia, p. 363). 

® The giz is a short- flight arrow used for .shooting small birds etc. Descending 
flights of squirrels liave been ascertained as 60 yards, one, a record, of 80 (Blandfo^d). 

^ Apparently tetrogalltis himalayensis, the Himalayan snow-cock (Blandford, iv, 
143). Humes {Cahoot p. 163) describes the kabg-i-darl a.s the rara avis of the Kabul 
Kohistan, somewhat less than a turkey, and of the thihor (partridge) .species. It was 
procured for him first in Ghur-bund, but, when snow has fallen, it could be had 
nearer Kabul. Babur’s bu-qalamun may have come into his vocabulary, either as 
a survival direct from Greek occupation of Kabul and Panj-ab, or through Arabic 
writings. PRGS 1879 p. 251, Kaye’s art. and JASB 1838 p. 863, Hodgson’s art. 


Fol. 
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kabg-i-dari and seems to be the kahg-i-dart of Hindustan.* 
People tell this wonderful thing about it : — When the birds, at 
Fol. 135A the on-set of winter, descend to the hill-skirts, if they come over 
a vineyard, they can fly no further and are taken.® There is 
a kind of rat in Nijr-au, known as the musk-rat, which smells of 
musk ; I however have never seen it .3 

Panjhir (Panj-sher) is another tumdn ; it lies close to Kafiristan, 
along the Panjhir road, and is the thoroughfare of Kafir highway- 
men who also, being so near, take tax of it. They have gone 
through it, killing a mass of persons, and doing very evil deeds, 
since I came this last time and conquered Hindustan (932 AH.- 
1526 AD .).4 

Another is the tumdn of Ghur-bund. In those countries they 
call a ^utal {kok ?) a bund ; 5 they go towards Ghur by this pass 
{kutat) ; apparently it is for this reason that they have called (the 
tumdn ?) Ghur-bund. The Hazara hold the heads of its valleys.^ 
It has few villages and little revenue can be raised from it. There 
are said to be mines of silver and lapis lazuli in its mountains. 

Again, there are the villages on the skirts of the (Hindu-kush) 
mountains , 7 with Mita-kacha and Parwan at their head, and 

’ Creek-partridge^ tetrao- or perdrix-ntfus [f. 279 and Menus, p. 3200.]. 

® A similar story is told of some fields near Whitby : — “ These wild geese, which 
in winter fly in great flocks to the lakes and rivers unfrozen in the southern parts, to 
the great amazement of every-one, fall suddenly down upon the ground when they 
are in flight over certain neighbouring fields thereabouts ; a relation I should not 
have made, if I had not received it from several credible men.” See Notes to Marmion 
p. xlvi (Erskine); Scott's Poems^ Black’s ed. 1880, vii, 104. 

3 Are we to infer from this that the musk-rat {Crocidura carulea^ Lydekker, 
p. 626) was not so common in Hindustan in the age of Babur as it has now become ? 
He was not a careless observer (Erskine). 

^ Index s.H. Bahar-nama^ date of composition ; also f. 131. 

3 In the absence of examples of bund to mean kutal, and the presence ** in those 
countries ” of many in which bund means koh^ it looks as though a clerical error had 
here written kutal for kok. But on the other hand the wording of the next passage 
shows just the confusion an author’s unrevised draft might shew if a place were, as 
this is, both a tumdn and a kutal (i.e. a steady rise to a traverse). My impres.sion 
is that the name Ghur-bund applies to the embanking .spur at the head of the valley- 
tiitndn^ across which roads lead to Ghuri and GhCir (PKGS 1879, Maps ; Leech’s 
Report VII ; and Wood’s VI). 

^ So too when, liecause of them. Leech and Lord turned liack, re infeetd. 

7 It will be noticed that these villages are not classed in any tiimdn ; they include 
places ’’rich without parallel” in agricultural products, and level lands on which 
tdWns have risen and fallen, one lieing Alexandria ad Caucasum. They cannot have 
been part of the unremunerative Ghur-bund tumdn ; from their place of mention in 
Babur’s list of tumdns^ they may have lieen part of the Kabul tumdn (f. 17^)* ^ was 
Koh-daman (Burnes’ Cabool "p, 154 ; Haughton’s Ckarikarp, 73 ; and Cunningham’s 
Ancient History^ i, 18). 
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Dur-nama * at their foot, 12 or 1 3 in all. They are fruit-tjearing 
villages, and they grow cheering wines, those of Khwaja Khawand 
Said being reputed the strongest roundabouts. The villages all 
lie on the foot-hills ; some pay taxes but not all are taxable 
because they lie so far back in the mountains. 

Between the foot-hills and the Baran-water are two detached 
stretches of level land, one known as Kurrai-tasij^dn,^ the other 
as Dasht-i-shaikh (Shaikh’s-plain). As the green grass of the 
millet 3 grows well there, they are the resort of Turks and Foi. 136. 
(Mughul) clans {atmdq). 

Tulips of many colours cover these foot-hills ; I once counted 
them up ; it came out at 32 or 33 different sorts. We named 
one the Rose-scented, because its perfume was a little like that 
of the red rose ; it grows by itself on Shaikh’s-plain, here and 
nowhere else. The Hundred-leaved tulip i^ another ; this grows, 
also by itself, at the outlet of the GhOr-bund narrows, on the 
hill-skirt below Parwan. A low hill known as Khwaja-i-reg- 
rawan (Khwaja-of-the-running-sand), divides the afore-named 
two pieces of level land ; it ha.s, from top to foot, a strip of sand 
from which people say the sound of nagarets and tambours 
issues in the heats.^ 

Again, there are the villages depending on Kabul itself. 
South-west from the town are great snow mountains^ where snow 
falls on snow, and where few may be the years when, falling, it 
does not light on last year’s snow. It is fetched, 12 miles 
may-b^, from these mountains, to cool the drinking water when 
ice-houses in Kabul are empty. Like the Bamian mountains, 

* Dur-namal, seen from afar (Masson, iii, 1.^2) v: not marked on the Survey Maps ; 

Masson, Vigne and Haughton locate it. Babur’s “ head " and “ foot ” here indicate 
status and not location. 

* Mems. p. 146 and A//ms. i, 297, Arabs* encampment and Cellule des Arabes. 

Perhaps the name may refer to uses of the level land and good pasture by horse 

since Kurra is written with tashdtd in the Haidarabad Codex, as in burra-fdz, 
a horse-breaker. Or the tdztySn may be the fruit of a legend, commonly told, that 
the saint of the neighbouring Running-sands was an Arabian 

3 Presumably this is the grass of the millet, the growth before the ear, on w'hich 
grazing is allowed (Elphinstone, i, 4^ S Burnes, p. 237). 

* Wood, p. 115 ; Masson, iii, 167 ; Burnes, p. 157 and JASB 1838 p. 324 with 
illustration; Vigne, pp. 219, 223; Lord, JASB 1838 p. 537; Cdlbay and the 
way thither^ Haklu3rt Society vol. I. p. xx, para. 49 ; History of Musical Safuis^ 

C. Carus- Wilson. 

s West might be more exact, since some of the group are a little north, others a little 
south of the Sititude of Kibul. 
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these are fastnesses. Out of them issue the Harmand (Halmand), 
Sind, Dughaba of Qunduz, and Balkh-ab,^ so that in a single 
day, a man might drink of the water of each of these four rivers. 

‘ It is on the skirt of one of these ranges (Pamghan) that most 
of the villages dependent on Kabul lie.^ Masses of grapes ripen 
in their vineyards and they grow every sort of fruit in abundance. 
No-one of them equals Istalif or Astarghach ; these must be the 
l^oL 136^. two which Aulugh Beg Mirza used to call his Khurasan and 
Samarkand. Pamghan is another of the best, not ranking in 
fruit and grapes with those two others, but beyond comparison 
with them in climate. The Pamghan mountains are a snowy 
range. Few villages match Istalif, with vineyards and fine 
orchards on both sides of its great torrent, with waters needing 
no ice, cold and, mostly, pure. Of its Great garden Aulugh 
Beg Mirza had taken forcible possession ; I took it over, after 
paying its price to the owners. There is a plea.sant halting-place 
outside it, under great planes, green, shady and beautiful. A one- 
mill stream, having trees on both banks, flows constantly through 
the middle of the garden ; formerly its course was zig-zag and 
irregular ; I had it made straight and orderly ; so the place 
became very beautiful. Between the village and the valley- 
bottom, from 4 to 6 miles down the slope, is a spring, known as 
Khwaja Sih-yaran (Three-friends), round which three sorts of tree 
grow. A group of planes gives pleasant shade above it ; holm- 
FoL 137. oak {guercus, biliit) grows in masses on the slope at its sides, — 
these two oaklands (jbliiitzstdn) excepted, no holm-oak grows in 
the mountains of western Kabul, — and the Judas-tree {arghwdn)^ 
is much cultivated in front of it, that is towards the level ground, 
— cultivated there and nowhere else. People say the three 
different sorts of tree were a gift made by three saints, ^ whence 

' Affluents and not true sources in some cases (Col. Holdich’s Gates of India^ r.w. 
Koh-i-baba; and PRGS 1879, maps pp. 80 and 160). 

” The Pamghan range. These are the villages every traveller celebrates. Masson’s 
and Vigne’s illustrations depict them weir 

3 Cercis sihguastrum^ the Judas-tree. Even in 1842 it was sparingly found near 
Kabul, adorning a few tombs, one Babur’s own. It had been brought from Sih-yaran 
where, as also at Charikar, (Chir-yak-kir) it was still abundant and still a gorgeous 
sight It is there a tree, as at Kew, and not a bush, as in most Engli 4 ) gardens 
(Masson, ii, 9 ; Elphinstone, i, 194 ; and for the tree near Harat, f. 191 n. to Safar). 

Khw&ja Maudud of Chi^t, Khwaja Khawand Sa*1d and the Khwija of the 
Kunning-sands (£lph. MS. f. 104^, marginal note). 
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its name, i ordered that the spring should be enclosed in 
mortared stone- work, lo by lO, and that a symmetrical, right- 
angled platform should be built on each of its sides, so as to 
overlook the whole field of Judas- trees. If, the world over, there 
is a place to match this when the arghzvdns are in full bloom, 

I do not know it. The yellow arghwdn grows plentifully there 
also, the refd and the yellow flowering at the same time.^ 

In order to bring water to a large round seat which I had built 
on the hillside and planted round with willows, I had a channel 
dug across the slope from a half-mill stream, constantly flowing 
in a valley to the south-west of Sih-yaran. The date of cutting 
this channel was found in jui^khiisk (kindly channel).* 

Another of the tmndns of Kabul is Luhugur (mod. Logar). 

Its one large village is Chirkh from which were his Reverence 
Maulana Ya*qub and Mulla-zacla *Usman.3 Khwaja Ahmad Fol. \yiK 
and Khwaja Yunas were from Sajawand, another of its villages. 

Chirkh Ras many gardens, but there are none in any other village 
of Luhugur. Its people are Aughan-shal, a term common in 
Kabul, seeming to be a mispronouncement of Aughan-sha‘ar.'^ 

Again, there is the wildyat^ or, as some say, tumdn of Ghazni, 
said to have been 5 the capital of Sabuk-tigin, SI. Mahmud and 
their descendants. Many write it Ghaznin. It is said also to 
have been the seat of government of Shihabu’d-din Ghtiri^ styled 
Mu*izzu’d-dln in the Tadagdt-i-ndsiri and also some of the 
histories of Hind. 

Ghazni is known also as Zabulistan ; it belongs to the Third 
climate. ' Some hold that Qandahar is a part of it. It lies 
14 yighdch (south-) west of Kabul ; those leaving it at dawn, 
may reach Kabul between the Two Prayers {i,e, in the afternoon) ; 

* The yellow-flowered plant is not cercis siliquastrum but one called mahaka (?) in 
Persian, a shrubby plant wiA pea-like blossoms, common in the plains of Persia, 

Biluchistfin and Kabul (Masson, iii, 9 and Vigne, p. 216). 

* The numerical value of these words gives 925 (Erskine). F. 246^ et seq. for tlie 
expedition. 

9 f. 178. I.O. MS. No. 724, HafUiqltm f. 135 (fithe, p. 402); Rieu, pp. 2la, 

1058 ^. 

4 of A%hftn habit. The same term is applied (f. 139 ^) to the Zurmutls , it may be 
explained in both places by Babur’s statement that Zurmutls grow corn, but' do not 
cultivate gardens or orchards. 1. . 

s tdkAn Mr. Sabuk-U^n, d. 387 AH.-997 ad., was the father of SI. Mahmud 
Ghaanawf^ d. 421 AH.- 1030 AD. 

* d. 602 AH.-L 206 AD. 
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whereas the 1 3 yighdch between Adinapur and Kabul can never 
be done in one day, because of the difficulties of the road. 

Ghazni has little cultivated land. Its torrent, a four-mill or 
five-mill stream may-be, makes the town habitable and fertilizes 
four or five villages ; three or four others are cultivated from 
under-ground water-courses {kdrez\ Ghazni grapes are better 
than those of Kabul ; its melons are more abundant ; its apples 
FoL 138. are very good, and are carried to Hindustan. Agriculture is 
very laborious in Ghazni because, whatever the quality of the soil, 
it must be newly top-dressed every year ; it gives a better return, 
however, than Kabul. Ghazni grows madder ; the entire crop 
goes to Hindustan and yields excellent profit to the growers. 
In the open-country of Ghazni dwell Hazara and Afghans. 
Compared with Kabul, it is always a cheap placed Its people 
hold tb the Hanafi faith, are good, orthodox Musalmans, many 
keep a three months* fast,* and their wives and children live 
modestly secluded. 

One of the eminent men of Ghazni was Mulla ‘Abdu*r-rahman, 
a learned man and always a learner {dars\ a most orthodox, 
pious and virtuous person ; he left this world the same year as 
Nasir Mirza (921 AH.-1515 AD.). SI. Mahmud’s tomb is in the 
suburb called Rauza, ‘ from which the best grapes come; there also 
are the tombs of his descendants, SI. Mas*Od and SI. Ibrahim. 
Ghazni has many blessed tombs. The year 3 I took Kabul and 
Ghazni, over-ran Kohat, the plain of Bannu and lands of the 
Afghans, and went on to Ghazni by way of DukI (Dugl) and 
Ab-istada, people told me there was a tomb, in a village of 
Ghazni, which moved when a benediction on the Prophet was 
FoL 138^. pronounced over it. We went to see it. In the end I discovered 
that the movement was a trick, presumably of the servants at 
the tomb, who^had put a sort of platform above it which moved 
. when pushed, so that, to those op it, the tomb seemed to move, 
just as the shore does to those-passing in a boat. I ordered the 

* Some Muulmans ftist through the months of Rajab, Sha‘ban and Ram^ ; 
hfn^mmadans fast only by day ; the night is often given to feasting (Erskine). 

* The Garden ; the tombs of more eminent Musalmans are generally in gardens 
(Erskine). See Vigne’s illustrations, pp. 133, 266. 

^ 3 /.A the year now in writing. The account of the expedition, Bfibux^s Srst into 

Hindiist&n, begins on f. 145. 
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scaffold destroyed and a dome built over the tomb ; also I fprbad 
the servants, with threats, ever to bring about the movement again. 

Ghazni is a very humble place ; strange indeed it is that rulers 
in whose hands were Hindustan and Khurasanat,^ should have 
chosen it for their capital. In the Sultan’s (Mahmud’s) time 
there may have been three or four dams in the country ; one he 
made, .some three ju^/iar/i (18 m. ?) up the GhaznI-water to the 
north ; it was about 40-50 (yards) high and .some 300 long ; 
through it the stored waters were let out as required.^ It was 
destroyed by ‘Alau’u’d-din Jahan-soz Ghuri when he conquered 
the country (550 All.- 1152 AD.), burned and ruined the tombs 
of several descendants of SI. Mahmud, .sacked and burned the 
town, in .short, left undone no tittle of murder and rapine. Since Pol. 139. 
that time, the Sultan’s dam has lain in ruins, but, through God’s 
favour, there is hope that it may ‘become of use again, by means 
of the money which was sent, in Khwaja Kalan\s hand, in the year 
Hindustan was conquered (932 AH.- 1526 AD.).3 The Sakhan- 
dam is another, 2 or 3 yighdch (12-18 m.), may-be, on the east 
of the town ; it has long been in ruins, indeed is past repair. 

There is a dam in working order at Sar-i-dih (Village-head). 

In books it is written that there is in Ghazni a spring such 
that, if dirt and foul matter be thrown into it, a tempest gets up 
instantly, with a blizzard of rain and wind. It has been seen said 
also in one of the histories that Sabuk-tigin, when besieged by 
the Ral (Jal-pal) of Hind, ordered dirt and foulness to be thrown 
into the ^spring, by this aroused, in an instant, a tempe.st with 
blizzard of rain and snow, and, by this device, drove off his foe .4 
Though we made many enquiries, no intimation of the spring’s 
existence was given us. 

In these countries Ghazni and Khwarizm are noted for cold, 
in the same way that Sultania and Tabriz are in the two *Iraqs 
and Azarbaljan. 

* i,e. the countries groupable as Khurasan. 

■ For picture and account of the dam, see Vigne, pp. 138, 202. 

3 f. 295A. 

♦ The legend is told in numerous books with vaT)nng location of the spring. Une 
narrator, Zakailya Qazwlni, reverses the parte, making Jal-pil employ the ruse; 
hence Leyden’s note (Mems. p. 150 ; E. and D.*s History of India ii, 20, 182 and 
iv, 162; for historical information, Notes p. 320). The date of the events is 
shortly after 378 ah. -988 ad. 

‘ 16 
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Zurmut is another tumdn, some ii-ii ytghdck south of Kabul 
and 7-8 south-east of Ghazni.* Its ddroghds head-quarters are 
Fol 13^, in Girdiz ; there most houses are three or four storeys high. It 
does not Want for strength, and gave Nasir Mirza trouble when 
it went into hostility to him. Its people are Aughan-shal ; they 
grow corn but have neither vineyards nor orchards. The tomb 
of Shaikh Muhammad Musabndn is at a spring, high on the 
skirt of a mountain, known as Barakistan, in the south of the 
tumdn, 

Farmul is another tumdn? a humble place, growing not bad 
apples which are carried into Hindustan. Of Farmul were the 
Shaikh-zadas, descendants of Shaikh Musabfidn, who 

were so much in favour during the Afghan period in Hindustan. 

BaQgash is another tiimdn^ All round about it are Afghan 
highwaymen, such as the Khuglanl, Khirilchl, Tun and Landar. 
Lying out-of-the-way, as it does, its people do not pay taxes 
willingly. There has been no time to bring it to obedience ; 
greater tasks have fallen to me, — the conquests of Oandahar, 
Balkh, Badakhshan and Hindustan ! But, God willing ! when 
I get the chance, I most assuredly will take order with those 
Bangash thieves. 

One of the buluks of Kabul is Ala-sal,^ 4 to 6 miles' 
(2-3 shar^t) east of Nijr-au. The direct road into it from 
Nijr-au leads, at a place called Kura, through the quite small 
pass which in that locality separates the hot and cold climates. 
Through this pass the birds migrate at the change of the seasons, 
and at those times many are taken by the people of Plchg^an, 
one of the dependencies of Nijr-au, in the following manner : — 
F0I. 140. From distance to distance near the mouth of the pass, they make 
hiding-places for the bird-catchers. They fasten one comer of 
a net five or six yards away, and weight the lower side to the 
‘ Notes s.n» Zunnut. 

” The question of the origin of the Fannull has been written of by several writers ; 
perhaps they were Turks of Persia, Turks and Tijiks. 

a Tills completes the list of the 14 tAmSns of Kabul, vik. NlngnahSi, *AU*shang^ 
Alangftr, Mandriwar, Kiinar-with-Niir-gali Nijr-ail, Panjhir, Ghur-bund, KoKodimaib 
fkith Kohistan ?), Luhugur (of the 4Ubul Ghazni, Zurmut, F^rmfil and 

Bangash. 1 \ 

4 Between Nijr-au and Tag-au (Masson, iii, 165). Mr. Erdrine notes that Bftbnr 
Ied^oned it in the hot climate but that the diange of climate takes place furtfajer east, 
between *A11-shang and Auzbin (i,e, the valley next eastwards from Tag-aii). 
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ground with stone.s. Along the other side of the net, for haM* its 
width, they fasten a stick some 3 to 4 yards long. The hidden 
bird-catcher holds thi.s stick and by it, when the birds approach, 
lifts up the net to its full height. The birds then go into the net of 
themselves. Sometimes sc) many are taken by this contrivance 
that there is not time to cut their throats.^ 

Though the Ala-sfii pomegranates are not first-rate, they have 
local reputation because none are better there-abouts ; they are 
carried into Hindustan. Grapes also do not grow badly, and 
the wines of Ala-sai arc better and stronger than those of 
Nijr-au. 

Badr-au (Tag-au) is another buluk ; it runs with Ala-sai, grows 
no fruit, and for cultivators has corn-growing Kafirs.* 

(y! Tribesvien of Kabul ^ 

Just as Turks and (Mughul) clans {ahnaq) dwell in the open 
country of Khurasan and Samarkand, .so in Kabul do the 
Hazara and Afghans. Of the Hazara, the most widely-scattered 
are the Sultan-mas*udi Hazara, of Afghans, the Mahmand. 

(^. Revenue of Kabul.) 

The revenues of Kaoul, whether from the cultivated lands 
or from tolls {tamgha) or from dwellers in the open country, 
amount to 8 IcAs of shdhruk/tis.^ Fol. 140^. 

(A. The mountain-tracts of Kdbuf.) 

Where the mountains of Andar-ab, Khwast,^ and the Badakh- 
shanat have conife* s {archa\ .many springs and gentle slopes, 
those of eastern Kabul have grass {aut\ grass like a beautiful 
floor, on hill, slope and dale. For the most part it is buta-kdh 
grass {aut\ very suitable for horses. In the Andijan country 
they talk of bula-idk, but why they do so was not known (to 
me ?) ; in Kabul it was heard-say to be because the grass comes 

^'haghMMghU Jurfoi bulmas\ i.t. to kill them in the lawful manner, while 
pronouncing the BVsmVlldh. 

* This completes the tulMs of Kabul viz. Badr-au (Tag-au), Nur-valley, Chaghan- 

sariU, Kama and AUl-sal. ^ ^ 

3 The raps being equal to 2) shOhrukhXs, the shdkr^hS may be taken at lOd. thus 
making the total revenue only 433i333 ^ See Ajnn-i-aUari ii, 109 (Ersl^). 

♦ tie in all B.N. MSS. Most maps print Khost Mulj. §alih says of Khwist, 

“ Who sees it, would call it a Hell ” (VambAy, p. 361). 
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up in tufts {buta, butd)} The alps of these mountains are like 
those of Hisar, Khutlan, Farghana, Samarkand and Mughuli- 
Stan, — all these being alike in mountain and alp, though the 
alps of Farghana and Mughulistan are beyond comparison with 
the rest 

From all these the mountains of Nijr-aO, the Lamghanat and 
Sawad differ in having masses of cypresses,® holm-oak, olive and 
mastic {khanjak) \ their grass also is different, — it is dense, it is 
tall, it is good neither for horse nor sheep. Although these 
mountains are not so high as those already described, indeed 
they look to be low, none-thc-less, they are strongholds ; what 
to the eye is even slope, really is hard rock on which it is 
impossible to ride. Many of the beasts and birds of Hindustan 
FoL 141. are found amongst them, such as the parrot, mtna^ peacock and 
luja {lukka\ the ape, nil-gdu and hog-deer (Jsuta-pdi ) ; 3 some 
found there are not found even in Hindustan. 

The mountains to the west of Kabul are also all of one sort, 
those of the Zindan-valley, the 3Qf-valley, Garzawaii and Ghar- 
jistan (Gharchastan).^ Their meadows are mostly in the dales ; 
they have not the same sweep of grass on slope and top as some 
of those described have ; nor have they masses of trees ; they 
have, however, grass suiting horses. On their flat tops, where 
all the crops are grown, there is ground where a horse can gallop. 
They have masses of ktyik^ Their valley-bottoms are strong- 
holds, mostly precipitous and inaccessible from above. It is 
remarkable that, whereas other mountains have their fastnesses 
in their high places, these have theirs below. 

Of one sort again are the mountains of Ghur, Kamud (van 
KuzOd) and Hazara ; their meadows are in their dales ; their 
trees are few, not even the archa being there ; ^ their grass is fit 


‘ B&bur's statement about this fodder is not easy to translate ; he must have seen 
grass grow in tufts, and must have known the J^ersian word bfUa (bush). Perhaps 
kdk should be read to mean plant, not grass. Would Wood’s fit in, a sm^l 
furze bush, very plentiful near Bamliin ? (Wood’s Report VI, p. 23 ; an 1 for regional 
grasses, Aitchison’s Botany oj the Afgh&n Delimitation Commission, p (22.) 

.. ” perhaps eupressus torulosa (Brandis, p 693). 

* f. 276. 

4 A laborious geographical note of Mr. Erskine’s is here regretfully left behind, as 
now needless (Mems. p 152). 

s Here, mainly wild^sheep and wild -goats, including mdr-khwar, 

^ Perhaps, no conifers ; perhaps none of those of the contrast hill-tract 
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for horses and for the masses ot sheep they keep. They differ 
from those last described in this, their strong places are not below. 

The mountains (south-east of Kabul) of Khwaja Ismail, Dasht, 

Dug! (Duki) * and Afghanistan are all alike ; all low, scant of 
vegetation, short of water, treeless, ugly and good-for-nothing. 

Their people take after them, just as has been said, Ting bitlvid- Foi. 141^. 
gkuncha tusA buimds.^ Likely enough the world has few moun- 
tains so useless and disgusting. 

{k. Fire-wood of Kabul ^ 

The snow-fall being so heavy in Kabul, it is fortunate that 
excellent fire-wood is had near by. Given one clay to fetch it, 
wood can be had of the khaujak (mastic), bilut (hf)lm-oak), 
bdddmcha (small-almond) and qarqand!^ Of these khaujnk wood 
is the best ; it burns with flame and nice smell, makes jjlenty of 
hot ashes and does well even if sappy. Holm-oak is also first- 
rate fire-wood, blazing less than mastic but, like it, making 
a hot fire with plenty of hot ashes, and nice smell. It has the 
peculiarity in burning that when its leafy branches are set alight, 
they fire up with amazing sound, blazing and crackling from 
bottom to top. It is good fun to burn it. The wood of the 
small-almond is the most plentiful and commonly-used, but it 
does not make a lasting fire. The qarqand is quite a low shrub, 
thorny, and burning sappy or dry ; it is the fuel of the Ghazni 
people. 

(/. Fauna of Kdbul) 

The cultivated lands of Kabul lie between mountains which 
are like great dams^ to the flat valley- bottoms in which most 
villages and peopled places are. On these mountains kij^ik and 

' While here dasAt (plain) represents the eastern skirt of the Mehtar Sulaiman 
range, dul'i or da^i (desert) seems to stand for the hill tracts on the west of it, and 
*not, as on f. 152, for the place there specified. 

® Mems. p. 152, “A narrow place is large to the narrow-minded ” ; Mans. 1, 31 1, 

** Cc qui n’est pas trop large, ne reste pas vide.” Literally, “So long as heights are 
not equal, there is no vis-i-vis,” or, if be read for “ No dawn, no noon,” 
i.e. no effect without a cause. 

3 1 have not lighted on this name in botanical books or explained by dictionaries. 

Perhaps it is a Cis-oxanian name for the sax-aol of Transoxania. As its uses are 
enumerated by some travellers, it might be Haloxylon ammodendron^ ta-gha% etc. and 
sax’ool (Aitchison,'p. 102). 

♦ f. 135^ note to Ghur-bund. 
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dhu ‘ are scarce. Across them, between its summer and winter 
quarters, the dun sheep,* the arqdrghalcha, have their regular 
track, 3 to which braves go out with dogs and birds ^ to take them. 

Fol. 142. Towards Khurd-kabul and the Surkli-rud there is wild^as-s, but 
there arc no white klyik at all ; Ghazni has both and in Tew 
other places are white kiyik found in such good condition.^ 

In the heats the fowling-grounds of Kabul are crowded. The 
birds take their way along the Baran-water. For why ? It is 
because the river has mountains along it, east and west, and a 
great Hindu-kush pass in a line with it, by which the birds must 
cross since there is no other near.^ They cannot cross when the 
north wind blows, or if there is even a little cloud on Hindu-kush ; 
at such times they alight on the level lands of the Baran-water 
ancUare taken in great numbers by the local people. Towards the 
end of winter, dense flocks of mallards {aurduq) reach the banks 
of the Baran in very good condition. Follow these the cranes and 
herons, 7 great birds, in large flocks and countless numbers. 

(y. Bird-catching,) 

. Along the Baran people take masses of cranes {tiirnd) with 
the cord ; masses of aiiqdr, qarqara and qutan also.^ This 

' I understand that wild -goats, wild -sheep and deer K&ki£\ were not localized, but 
that the dun-sheep migrated through. Antelope {Ahu) was scarce in Elphinstone’s time. 

qizll klyik which, taken with its alternative name, arqarj^halcha^ allows it to \ys 
the dun-sheep of Wood’s Journey p. 24X. From its second name it may be Ovis 
amnon {/^aos), or O. argali, 

3 tusqawa/^ \ar. iutqdwal^ tusaqawal and tushqawal^ a word which has given 
trouble to .scribes and translators. As a spOrting-term it is equivalent to sMikSr'i- 
mhilam ; in one or other of its forms 1 find it explained as IVeg-iu/er, Faknen-kuter^ 
Zahl’Meistet\ Sehlucht^ Gejahrlicher-weg and Sihmaler-weg, It recurs in the B.N. 
on f. 197^ 1 . 5 and 1 . 6 and there might mean either a narrow road or a IVeg-ktiler. 
ir Its Turk! root be the act of stopping, all the alx>ve meanings can follow, but 
there may be tw'o separate roots, the second, (usht the act of descent (JR AS 1900 
p. 137, H. Beveridge’s art. On the word nihi lam), 

^ qftshlik, aitlik. Elphinstone writes (i, 19 1) of the excellent greyhounds and 
hawking birds of the region ; here the bird may be the charkh^ which works with the 
dogs, fastening on the bead of the game (Yon Sebw arz, p. X 1 7, for the same use of eagles). 

s An antelope resembling the usual one of Hindustin is common .south of Ghazni 
(Vigne, p. no); what Ls not found may be some classes of wild-sheep, frequent 
further north, at higher elevation, and in places more familiar to Babur. 

^ The Parwiln or Ifindu-kush pass, concerning the winds of wliich see f. 128. 

^ Iftrna u qarqara ; the second of which is the Hindi buglA^ heron, egret ardea 
gazetta, the furnisher of the aigrette of commerce. 

The a&qar is ardea cinerea^ the grey heron ; the qarqara is ardia gazetta^ the 
egret. QutAn is explained in the Hlph. Oxlex (f. iio) \sy khawAsiU goldfinch, but 
tlie context concerns large birds; Scully (Shaw’s Voc.) has qodan^ water-hen, which 
Suits better. 
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method of bird*catching is unique. They twist a cord aS long 
as the arrow's * flight, tie the arrow at one end and a bildurga ^ 
at the other, and wind it up, from the arrow-end, on a piece of 
wood, span-long and wrist-thick, right up to the bildurga. They Foi. 142/5. 
then pull out the piece of wood, leaving just the hole it was in. 

The bildurga being held fast in the hand, the arrow is shot off 3 
towards the coming flock. If the cord twist round a neck or 
wing, it brings the bird down. On the Baran everyone takes 
birds in this way ; it is difficult ; it must be done on rainy nights, 
because on such nights the birds do not alight, but fly continually 
and fly low till dawn, in fear of ravening beasts of prey. Through 
the night the flowing river is their road, its moving water showing 
through the dark ; then it is, while they come and go, up and down 
the river, that the cord is shot. Qne night I shot it ; it broke in 
drawing in ; both bird and cord were brought in to me next day. 

By this device Baran people catch the many herons from which they 
take.the turban-aigrettes sent from Kabul for sale in Khura.san. 

Of bird-catchers there is also the band of slave- fowlers, two or 
three hundred households, whom some descendant of Timur Beg 
made migrate from near Multan to the Baran.'^ Bird-catching Foi. 143. 
is their trade ; they dig tanks, set decoy-birds 5 on them, put a net 
over the middle, and in this way take all sorts of birds. Not fowlers 
only catch birds, but every dweller on the Baran does it, whether 
by shooting the cord, setting the springe, or in various other ways. 

{k. Fishing^ 

The fish of the Baran migrate at the same sea.sons as birds. 

At those times many are netted, and many are taken on wattles 

* gizy the short-flight arrow. 

” a small, round-headed nail with which a whip-handle is decorated (Vanibery) 

Such a .stud would keep the cord from slipping through the fingers and would not 
check the arrow -release. 

3 It has been understood (Meins, p. 158 and Minn, i, 313) that the arrow was flung 
by hand hut if this were so, something heavier than the giz would carry the cord 
lietter, since it certainly would l)e diflicult to direct a missile so light as an arrow 
without the added energy of the bow'. The arrow itself will often have found its billet 
in the closely-flying flock ; the cord would retrieve the bird. The verb used in the 
text is aitntaq^ the one common to express the discharge of arrows etc. 

* For Timurids who may have immigrated the fowlers see Raverty’s A/otes p. 579 
and his Appendix p. 22. 

^ milwSh ; this has been read by all earlier translators, and also by the Persian 
annotator of the Elph. Codex, to mean shukh^ bough. For decoy-ducks see Uellew's 
Notes 091 Afghanistitn p. 404. 
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{chtgh) fixed in the water. In autumn when the plant known 
as wild-ass-tail^ has come to maturity, flowered and seeded, 
people take ia-20 loads (of seed?) and 20-30 of green branches 
{:^gHk-shibdk^ to some head of water, break it up small and 
cast it in. Then going into the water, they can at once pick up 
drugged fish. At some convenient place lower down, in a hole 
below a fall, they will have fixed before-hand a wattle of 
finger-thick willow-withes, making it firm by piling stones an its 
sides. The water goes rushing and dashing through the wattle, 
but leaves on it any fish thtat may have come floating down. 
This way of catching fish is practised in Gul-bahar, Parwan and 
Istallf. 

Fol. 143^. Pish are had in winter in the Lamghanat by this curious 
device ; — People dig a pit to the depth of a house, iri the bed of 
a stream, below a fall, line it with stones like a cooking-place, 
and build up stones round it above, leaving one opening only, 
under water. Except by this one opening, the fish have no 
inlet or outlet, but the water finds its way through the stones. 
This makes a sort of fish-pond from which, when wanted in 
winter, fish can be taken, 30-40 together. Except at the opening, 
left where convenient, the sides of the fish-pond are made fjast 
with rice-straw, kept in place by stones. A piece of wicker-work 
is pulled into the said opening bv its edges, gathered together, 
and into this a .second piece, (a tube,) is inserted, fitting it at the 
mouth but reaching half-way into it only.* The fish go through 
the smaller piece into the larger one, out from which they cannot 
get. The second narrows towards its inner mouth, its pointed 
ends being drawn .so clo.se that the fish, once entered, cannot 

Fol. 144. turn, but must go on, one by one, into the larger piece. Out of 
that they cannot return because of the pointed ends of the inner, 
narrow mouth. The wicker-work fixed and the rice-straw making 
the pond fa.st, whatever fish arc inside can be taken out ; ^ any 
also which, trying to escape may have gone into the wicker-work, 

' q&lAn quyir&ght, Amongsl the many plants ubcil to drug dsh I have not found 
this one mentioned. KhUr-zihra and khCir-Jaq approach it in verbal meaning ; the 
first describes colocynth, the second, wild rue. Sue VfdXXA' Economic Products rfhsdia 
iii, 366 and Bellew’s Notes pp. 182, 471 and 47^* 

* Much trouble would have been spared to himself and his translators, if Babur 
had known a lobster-pot 

3 The fish, it is to be inferred, came down tlie fall into the pond. 
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are taken in it, because they have no way out. This method 
of catching fish we have seen nowhere else,* 


HISTORICAL NARRATIVE RESUMED.^ 

(a. Departure of Muqim and allotment of lands.) 

A few days after the taking of Kabul, Muqim asked leave to 
set off for Qandahfir. As he had come out of the town on 
terms and conditions, he was allowed to go to his father (Zu*n- 
nun) and his elder brother (Shah Beg), with all his various 
people, his goods and his valuables, safe and sound. 

Directly he had gone, the Kabul-country was shai-ed out to 
the Mirzas and the guest-begs.3 To Jahangir Mirza was given 
Ghazni with its dependencies and appurtenancics ; to Nasir 
Mirza, the Ningnahar tumdn, Mandrawar, Nur- valley, Kunar, 

Nur-gal (Rock-village ?) .and Chlghan-sarai. To some of the 
begs \^^ho had been with us in the guerilla-times and had come 
to Kabul with us, were given villages, fief-fashion.'^ Wildyat Fol. 144^. 
itself was not given at all.5 It was not only then that I looked 
with more favour on guest-begs and stranger-begs than I did 
on old .servants and Andijanis ; this I have always done when- 
ever the Most High God has shown me His favour ; yet it is 
remarkable that, spite of thi.s, people have blamed me constantly 
as though I had favoured none but old servants and Andijanis. 

There is a proverb, (Turk!) “ What will a foe not say ? what 
enters not into dream?” and (Persian) “A town-gate can be 
shut, a foe’s mouth never.” 

* Kurncs and Vigne descnlx; a fall 20 miles from Kabul, at “Tangl Gharoi”, 

[ 1 h:Iow where the Tag-au joii s the Haran<water,] to which in their day, Kabulis went 
out for the amusement of catching fish as they try to leap up the fall. Were these 
migrants seeking upper waters or were they captives in a fish-pond ? 

* Elph. MS. f. Ill ; W.-i-B. I.O. 215 f. ix6d and 217 f. 97^; Mems. p. 155 ; 

Afems. i, 318. 

3 mihman-bcglary an expression first used by Babur here, and due, presumably, to 
accessions from Kbusrau Shah’s following. A parallel case is given in Max Muller’s 
Science of Language i, 348 ed. 1871, “Turkman tribes . . . call themselves, not 
subjects, but guests of the Uzbeg Khans.” 

* tiy^l-dlk in all the Turkl MSS. Ilminsky, de Courteille and Zenker, yiM-dSk^ 

Turki, a fief. 

* IVilUyat khUd heck birilmSdi ; W.-i-B, 215 f. ti 6 b, WiUlyai ddda na shuda and 
f. 97^1 IVitayoi khikd heck dAda na shod. By this I understand that he kept the 

lands of Kftbul itself in his own hands. He mentions (f. 35 ^) Gul-badan mentions 
(H.N. f. 40^) his resolve so to keep Kabul. I think he kept not only the fort but 
^1 lands constituting the Kabul tUrndn <f. 135^ and note). 
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(A A levy in grain,) 

Many clans and hordes had come from Samarkand, IJisar 
and Qunduz into the Kabul-country. Kabul is a small country ; 
it is also of the sword, not of the pen ; * to take in money from 
it for all these tribesmen was impossible. It therefore seemed 
advisable to take in grain, . provision for the families of these 
clans so that their men could ride on forays with the army. 
Accordingly it was decided to levy 3C,ooo ass-loads * of grain 
on Kabul, Ghazni and their dependencies ; we knew nothing 
at that time about the harvests and incomings ; the impost was 
excessive, and under it the country suffered very grievously. 

In those days I devised the Baburi script.3 

{c. t'arc^ on the Hazara^ 

A large tribute in horscfs and sheep had been laid on the 
Sultan Mas*udi Hazaras ; ^ word came a few days after collectors 
Fol 145 * had gone to receive it, that the Hazaras were refractory and 
would not give their goods. As these same tribesmen had 
before that come down on the Ghazni and Girdiz roads, we got 
to horse, meaning to take them by surprise. Riding by the 
Maidan-road, we crossed the Nirkh-pass3 by night and at the 
Morning-prayer fell upon them near Jal-tu (var. Cha-tu). The 
incursion was not what was wished.^ We came back by the 
Tunnel-rock (Sang-i-surakh) ; Jahangir Mirza (there ?) took 
leave for Ghazni. On our reaching Kabul, Yar-i-husain, son of 
Darya Khan, coming in from Bhlra, waited on me.^ 


■ Saift dHTy gcuami aimOs, i.e, tax is taken by force, not paid on a written 
assessment. 

* JkAar-wdr, about 700 lbs Averdupois ( Erskine). Cf. Aytn-i-akbari (Jarrett, ii, 394 )- 

3 Nij^amu d'din Ahmad and BadayunI both mention this script and say that in it 

Bibur transcribed a copy of the Qoran for presentation to Makka. BadayunI says 
it was unknown in his day, the reign of Akbar Uth. ed. p. 193, 

and Afuntakhabu't-tawdrikk Bib. Ind. ed. iii, 273). 

♦ Babur’s route, taken with one given by ^verty {Notes p. 691), allows these 
Haz&raa, about whose location Mr. Erskine was uncertain, to be located between the 
Takht-pass (Aighandl-Maidin-Unai road), on their east, and the Sang-lAkh mountains, 
on their west. * 

3 The Takht pass, one on which from times immemorial, toll {nirkh) has been 
taken. ^ 

^ ^ yui 4 ^r-hkweAi which perhaps implies mutual discontent, Bftbui’s with 

his g^ins, the HazftnuT with their losses. As the second Persian translation omits 
the negative, the Memoin does the same. 

f Bhba being in SbihpSir, this KhAn’s daryd will be the Jehlam. 
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{d. Bdbuf^s first start for Hindustan^ 

When, a few days later, the army had been mustered, persons 
acquainted with the country were summoned and questioned 
about its every side and quarter. Some advised a march to the 
Plain (Dasht) ; * some approved of Bangash ; some wished to’ 
go into Hindustan. The discussion found settlement in a move 
on Hindustan. 

It was in the month of Sha'ban (910 AH.-Jan. 1505 ad.), the 
Sun being in Aquarius, that we rode out of Kabul for Hindustan. 

We took the road by Badam-chashma and Jagdallk and reached 
Adlnapur in six marches. Till that time I had never seen 
a- hot country or the Hindustan border-land. In Ningnahar* 
another world came to view, — other grasses, other trees, other 
animals, other birds, and other manners id customs of clan and 
horde. We were amazed, and truly there wcs ground for amaze. Fol. 14 
Nasir Mlrza, who had gone earlier to his district, waited on 
me in Adinapur. We made .some delay in Adinapur in order 
to let the men from behind join us, also a contingent from the 
clans which had come with us into Kabul and were wintering 
in the Lamghanat.3 All having joined us, we marched to below 
Jui-shahl and dismounted at Qush-gurnbaz.^ There Nasir Mlrza 
asked for leave to stay behind, saying he would follow in a few 
days after making some sort of provision for his dependants 
and followers. Marching on from QOsh-gumbaz, when we dis- 
mounted at Hot-sp;-ing (Garm-chashma), a head-man of the 
GaglanI was brought irt, a Fajjt,^ presumably with his caravan. 

We took him with usio point out the roads. Crossing Khaibar 
in a march or two,‘4vc dismounted at Jam.^ 

^ Babur u.ses Persian dScr>i/and Hindi duki^ plain and hill, for the tracts east and 
west of Mehtar Sulaiman. The. first, dashi^ stands for Daman (skirt) and Dara-i-jat, 
fhe second, dOkf, indefinitely for the broken lands west of the main range, but also, 
in one instance for the Duki [Dugi] district of Qandahar, as will Iw noted. 

f. 132. The Jagdallk-pass for centuries has separated the districts of Kabul and 
Nlngnahar. Forster (TVaw/r ii, 68), making the journey the reverse way, was 
.sensible of the climatic change some 3m. east of Gandamak. Cf. Wood’s Repot 1 1 , p. 6, 

3 The.se are they whose famnie.> Nasir Mlrza shepherded out of Kabul later (f. 154, 

* 55 ). 

^ Bird’s-dome, opposite the mouth of the Kvnar- water Wur^ Map p. 64). 

* Thi.5 word variously pointed and is uncertain. Mr. Erskine adopted “ Pekhi ”, 
but, on the whole, it may he best to read,, here and on f. 146, Ar. fajj or pers. 
inonntain or pass. To do so shews the guide to be one located in the Khaibar-pass, 

» Rajjl or Raji, 

mod. J^m-rud (Jam-torrent), presumably. 
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Tales had been told us about GOr-khattrl ; ' it was said to be 
a holy place of the Jogis and Hindus who come from long 
distances to shave their heads and beards there. I rode out at 
once from Jam to visit Bigram, ^ saw its great tree,^ and all the 
country round, but, much as we enquired about Gur-khattrl, 
*our guide, one Malik Bu-sald Kamart,^ would say nothing 
FoL 146. about it. When we were almost back in camp, however, he told 
Khwaja Muhammad-amin that it was in Bigram and that he 
had said nothing about it because of its confined cells and 
narrow passages. The Khwaja, having there and then abused 
him, repeated to us what he had said, but we could not go back 
because the road was long and the day far spent. 

Move against Kohdt) 

Whether to cross the water of Sind, or where else to go, was 
discussed in that camp.5 Baqi Chaghdmdnt represented that it 
seemed we might go, without crossing the river and with one 
night’s halt, to a place called Kohat where were many rich 
tribesmen ; moreover he brought Kabulis forward who repre- 
sented the matter just as he had done. We had never heard of 
the place, but, as he, my man in great authority, saw it good to 
go to Kohat and had brought forward support of his recom- 
mendation, — this being so ! we broke up our plan of crossing 
the Sind-water into Hindustan, marched from Jam, forded the 
Bara-water, and dismounted not far from the pass {ddbdfi) 
through the Muhammad-mountain {fajj). At the time the 
GaglanI Afghans were located in Parashawar but, in dread of 
our army, had drawn off to the skirt-hills. One of their head- 
men, comihg into this camp, did me obeisance ; we took him, as 

‘ G. of I. XX, 125 Slid Cunningham’s Ancient History i, So. Babur saw the place 
in 925 AH. (f. 232^). 

^ Cunningham, p. 29. Four ancient sites, not far removed from one another, bear 
this name, Bigram, viz, those near Hupian, Kabul, Jalalabad and Pashawar. 

3 Cunningham, i, 79. 

^ Perhaps a native of Kamarl on the Indus, but kamari is a word of diverse 
application (index s.n,). 

3 The annals of this campaign to the eastward shew that Babur was little of a free 
agent ; that many acts of his own were merciful ; that he sets down the barbarity of 
others as it was, according to his plan of writing (f. 86) ; and tliat he had with him 
undisciplined robbers of Khusrau Shah’s former following. He cannot be taken as 
having power to command or control the acts of those, his guest<begs and thfV 
following, who dictated his movements in this disastrous journey, one worse than 
ft defeat, says Haidar Mirza. 
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well as the Fajji, with us, so that, between them, they mightr Fol. 146 ^. 
point out the roads. We left that camp at midnight, crossed 
Muhammad-fajj at day-rise' and by breakfast-time descended 
on Kohat. Much cattle and buffalo fell to our men ; many 
Afghans were taken but I had them all collected and set them 
free. In the Kohat houses corn was found without limit. Our 
foragers raided as far as the Sind-river {darya)^ rejoining us after 
one night’s halt. As what BaqI ChaghdnidniYaA led us to expect 
did not come to hand, he grew rather ashamed of his scheme. 

When our foragers were back and after two nights in Kohat, 
we took counsel toother as to what would be our next good move, 
and we decided to over-run the Afghans of Bangash and the 
Bannu neighbourhood, then to go back to Kabul, either through 
Naghr (Baghzan ?), or by the Farmul-road (Tochi-valley ?). 

In Kohat, Daiya Khan’s son, Yar-i-husain, who had waited 
on me in Kabul made petition, saying, “If royal orders were 
given me for th^Dilazak,® the Yusuf-zai, and the Gaglani, these 
would not go far from my orders if I called up the Padshah’s 
swords on the other side of the water of Sind.” ^ The farman 
he petitioned for being given, he was allowed to go from Kohat. 

(/. March to TkdL) 

Marching out of Kohat, we took the Hangu-road for Bangash. Fol. 147* 
Between Kohat and Hangu that road runs through a valley shut 
in on either hand by the mountains. When we entered this 
valley, the Afghans of Kohat and thereabouts who were gathered 
on both hill-skirts, raised their war-cry with great clamour. Our 
then guide, Malik Bu-sa*ld Katnart was well-acquainted with 
the Afghan locations ; he represented that further on there was 
a detached hill on our right, where, if the Afghans came down 
to it from the hill-skirt, we might surround and take them. God 
brought it right ! The Afghans, on reaching the place, did come 
down. We ordered one party df braves to seize the neck of 
land between that hill and the mountains, others to move along 

For the route here see Mauon, i, I17 and Colquhoun’s With the Kuram Field- 
force p. 48 . 

* The Ufti. M9. writes this Dilah-dk. 

' i-e. raised a force in Bflbur’s name. He took advantage of in 91 x ah. 

to kiU B&ql ChaghMOm (f. 159 ».i 6 o)j 
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its sides^ so mat under attack made from all sides at once, the 
Afghans might be made to reach their doom. Against the all- 
roiind assault, they could not even fight ; a hundred or two were 
taken, some were brought in alive but of most, the heads only 
were brought. We had been told that when Afghans are power- 
Jess to resist, they go before their foe with grass between their 
teeth, this being as much as to say, “ I am your cow.^' ' Here 
Foi. lAlb, we saw this custom ; Afghans unable to make resistance, came 
before us with grass between their teeth. Those our men had 
brought in as prisoners were ordered to be beheaded and a pillar 
of their heads was set up in our camp.^ 

Next day we marched forward and dismounted at Hangu, 
where local Afghans had made a sangur on a hill. 1 first heard 
^e word sangur after coming to Kabul where people de^ribe 
fortifying themselves on a hill as making a sangur. Our men 
went straight up, broke into it and cut off a hundred or two of 
insolent Afghan heads. There also a pillar of heads was set up. 

From HangO we marched, with one night’s halt, to Til (Thai), 3 
below Bangash ; there also our men went out and raided the 
Afghans near-by; some of them however turned back rather 
lightly from a sangur.^ 

(g. Across country into Bannu.) 

On leaving Til (Thai) we went, without a road, right down 
a steep descent, on through out-of-the-way narrows, halted one 
night, and next day came down into Bannu,^ man, horse and 
camel all worn out with fatigue and with most of the booty in 
cattle left on the way. The frequented road must have been 
a few miles to our right ; the one we came by did not seem 

* Of the YQsof-iil and Ranjit-dngh, Masion say^ (i, 141) **The miseiable, hunted 
ivretches threw themaeWeB on the ground, and placing a blade or tuft of grass in their 
mouths, cried out, ** 1 am your oow.” ftis act and explanation, which would haw 
saved them from an orthodox Hindfi, had no effect with the infuriated Sikhs.’* This 
form of supplication is at least as old as the days of Firdausi (Erskine, p. 159 n*)* 
The BakOr-i-*a^ is quoted by VuUen as saying that in India, suppliants take straw 
in the mouth to indicate that th^ are blanched aiid yellow from fear. 

* This baiharous custom has always prevailed amongst the Tartar conquerors of 
Asia (Erskine), For examples under Timur rw Raverty’s JVsiar p. 137. 

s Foragooddcscaription AtheroadfromKohittoThMrsrBellcw’sAfirrfowp. 104- 

^ F. S 83 has the same phrase about the doubtful oonra« of one Sayyidl Qui- 

* Not to the mod. town of Bannfi, [that having been begun only m 184^ Aix] JMt 
w|iCKver their wrong road brou^t them out into the Bannd amphitheidve. The 
Soiyey Map of 1868, No. 15, dim the physical features of the wrong route. 
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a riding-road at all ; it was understood to be called the Gosfand- Foi. 148. 
liyar (Sheep-road), — liyar being Afghani for a road, — ^becajise 
sometimes shepherds and herdsmen take their flocks and herds 
by it through those narrows. Most of our men r^arded our 
being brought down by that left-hand road as an ill-design of 
Malik Bu-sald Kantari} 

(A. Bannu and the ^Isa-khail country,) 

The Bannu lands lie, a dead level, immediately outside the 
Bang^h and Naghr hills, these being to their north. The 
Bangash torrent (the Kuram) comes down into Bannu and 
fertilizes its lands. South(-eaist) of them are Chaupara and the 
water of Sind ; to their east is Din-kot ; (south-)west is the Plain 
(Dasht), known also as Bazar and Taq.^ The Bannu lands are 
cultivated by the KuranI, Kiwi, Sur, ‘Isa-khail and Nia-zal of 
the Afghan tribesmen. 

After dismounting in Bannu, we heard that the tribesmen in 
the Plain (Dasht) were for resisting and were entrenching 
Ihemselves on a hill to the north. A force headed by Jahangir 
Mirza, went against what seemed to be the Kiwi sangur, took it 
at once, made general slaughter, cut off and brought in many 
heads. Much white cloth fell into (their) hands. In Bannu 
also a pillar of heads was set up. After the sangur had been 
taken, the KiwT head-man, ShadI, Khan, came to my presence, 
with grass between his teeth, and did me obeisance. I pardoned 
all the prisoners. 

After ,we had over-run Kohat, it had been decided that 
Bangash suid Bannu should be over-run, and return to Kabul Foi. 148^. 
made through Naghr or through Farmul. ^ But when Bannu had 
been over-run, persons knowing the countiy represented that the 
Plain was close by, with its good roads and many people ; so it 
was settled to over-run the Plain and to return to Kabul 
afterwards by way of Farmul.^ 

* Pcrhaiii he connived at reooveiy of crttle thove nided almdy: 

* Tiq ii the Teak of Maps ; BMr wee aw. of it Tank for T 4 q looks to be 

a variant dee to nasal nttennce (Vi^, p, 77 > pi S03 and Map ; and^ as bearing on 
the ioeo^ Appendix £). 

* Jf retam been after over-nuiniiig Bannfi, it would have been m a de by 
the Tochl-vall^ eo thiOQgh Farmul ; it after over-ru nnin g the Plain, Bibiu’s 
details shew the westward tom was meant to be fay the Gumftl-valley and one of 
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Marching next day, we dismounted at an 'Isa-khail village on 
that same water (the Kuram) but, as the villagers had gone into 
the Chaupara hills on hearing of us, we left it iind dismounted 
on the skirt of Chaupara. Our foragers went from there into 
the hills, destroyed the ‘Isa*khail sangur and came back with 
sheep, herds and cloth. That night the ‘Isa-khail made an 
attack on us but, as good watch was kept all through these 
operations, they could do nothing. So cautious were we that at 
night our right and left, centre and van were just in the way 
they had dismounted, each according to its place in battle, each 
prepared for its own post, with men on foot all round the camp, at 
an arrow’s distance from the tents. Every night the army was 
posted in this way and every night three or four of my household 
Fol. 149. made the rounds with torches, each in his turn. I for my part 
m^e the round once each night. Those not at their posts had 
their noses slit and were led round through the army. Jahangir 
Mirza was the right wing, with Baql Chaghdnidni, Shcrim Taghai, 
Sayyid Husain Akbar, and other begs. Mirza Khan was the 
left wing, with ‘Abdu’r-razzaq Mirza, Qasim Beg and other begs. 
In the centre there were no great begs, all were household-begs. 
Sayyid Qasim Lord-of-the-gate, was the van, with Baba AughQli, 
A llah-birdi (var. Allah-quli Piiran), and some other begs. The 
army was in six divisions, each of which had its day and night 
on guard. 

Marching from that hill-skirt, our faces set west, we dismounted 
on a waterless plain {qul) between Bannu and the Plain. The 
soldiers got water here for themselves, their herds and so on, by 
digging down, from one to one-and-a-half yards, into the dry 
water-course, when water came. Not here only did this happen 
for all the rivers of Hindustan have the peculiarity that water is 
safe to be found by digging down from one to one-and-a-half 
yards in their beds. It is a wonderful provision of God that where, 
except for the great rivers, there are no running- waters, ‘ water 
should be so placed within reach in diy water-courses, 

two routes out of it, stiU to Fannul ; but the extended march southward to near 
Para-i-Ghasd Khan made'the westward turn be taken through the valley opening at 
Sakhl-sawir. 

■ This will me an, none of the artificial runlets familiar where Bflbur had lived 
before getting to know HtndusiAn. 
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We left that dry channel next morninif. Some of our knen, 
riding light, reached village.s of the Plain in the afternoon, raided 
a few, and brought back flock.s, cloth and hor.'^es bred for trade.* 
Pack-animals and camels and also the braves we had outdistanced, 
kept coming into camp all through that night till dawn and on 
till that morrow’s noon. During our stay there, the foragers Kul. 149A. 
brought in from villages in the Plain, mas.ses of sheep and cattle, 
and, from Afghan traders met the roads, white cloth.s, aromatic 
roots, sugars, tipuchaqs^ and horses bred for trade. Hindi (v'^ar. 

Mindi) Mu^^hul unhorsed Khwaja Khi/.r Luhdni^ a well-known 
and respected Afghan merchant, cutting off and bringing in his 
head. Once when Sherim Taghal went in the rear of the foragers, 
an Afghan faced him on the road and .struck off his index-finger. 

(/. Return made for Kdlml.) 

Two roads were heard of as ‘leading from where we were to 
Ghazni ; one was the Tunnel-rock (Sang-i-surakh) road, passing 
Birk (Barak) and going on to Farmul ; the other was one along 
the ’Gumal, which also comes out at P'armul but without touching 
Birk (Barak).® As during our stay in the Plain rain had fallen 
incessantly, the Gumal was so .swollen that it would have been 
difficult to cross at the ford .we came to ; moreover persons well- 
acquainted with the roads, represented that going by the Gumal 
road, this torrent must be crossed several time.s, that this w'as 
always difficult when the waters were so high and that there was 
always uncertainty on the Gupial road. Nothing was settled 
then as, to which of these two roads to take ; 1 expected It to be 
settled next day w hen, after the drum of departure had sounded, Fol. 150. 
we talked it over as we went.3 It was the ‘Id-i-fitr (March 7 th 
1505 ad.); while I was engaged in the ablutions due for the 
breaking of the fast, Jahangir Mirza and the begs discussed the 

” sauda-dty perhaps, pack -ponies, perhaps, bred for sale and not for own use. 

Bnmes observes that in 1837 Luhani merchants carried precisely the same articles of 
trade as in Bftbur’s day, 332 years earlier {Report IX p. 99). 

Mr. Erskine thought it probable that the first of the.se routes went through 
Kaniguram, and the second through the Ghwaliri-pass and along the Gumal. Hirk^ 
fastness, would seem an appropriate name for Kaniguram, but, if Babur meant to go 
to Ghaml, he would be oflf the ordinary Gum&l-Ghazni route in going through Farmul 
(Aurgun). Ravert/s Notes give much useful detail about these routes, drawn from 
native sources. For Barak (Birk) see Notes pp. 88, 89 ; Vigne, p. 102. 

3 From this it would seem that the alternative roads were approached by one in 
common. 
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question of the roads. Some>one said that if we were to turn 
the bilP of the Mehtar Sulaiman range, this lying between 
the Plain and the Hill-country (desht u dukt)^ we should get 
a level road though it might make the difference of a few marches. 
For this they decided and moved off ; before my ablutions were 
finished the whole army had taken the road and most of it was 
across the Gumal. Not a man of us had ever seen the road ; 
no-one knew whether it was long or short ; we started^.off just 
on a rumoured word ! 

The Prayer of the id was made on the bank of the Gumal. 
That year New-year’s Day 3 fell close tathe id-i-fitr, there being 
only a few days between ; on their approximation I composed 
the following (Turk!) ode : — 

Glad is the Bair&m>inooii for him who sees both the hct of the Moon and the 
Moon-face of his friend ; 

Sad is the Bairam-moon for me, far away from thy face and from thee.^ 

O Bftbur ! dream of your lack when your Feast is the meeting, your New-year 
the Sux; 

For better than that could not be with a hundred New-years and Bairftms. 

After crossing the Gumal torrent, we took our way along the 
skirt of the hills, our faces set south. A mile or two further on, 
Foi. 150/i. some death-devoted Afghans shewed themselves on the lower 
edge of the hill^slope. Loose rein, off we went for them ; most 
of them fled but some made foolish stand on rocky-piles^ of the 
foot-hills. One took post on a single rock seeming to have 
a precipice on the further side of it, so that he had not even a way 
of escape. SL Qull Chunaq (One-eared), all in his mail as he was, 
got up, slashed at, and took him. This was one of SI. Qull’s 
deeds done under my own eyes,>which led to his favour and 
promotion.^ At another pile of rock, when Qutluq-qadam 
exchanged blows with an Afghan, they grappled and came down 

* titmskAq^ a bird’s bill, used here, as in Sclsey-bill, for the nace (nose), or moot, 
the last spur, of a range. 

* Here these words may be oommoii nouna. 

3 Nii-ros, the feast of the old Persian New-year (Ecddne) ; it is the day on which 
the Sun enters Aries. 

* In the [Turki] El^. and MSS. and in some Penian ones, there is a space 
left here as though to indicate a known omission. 

5 kamari^ sometimes a cattle-enclosure, which may serve as a joiwr. The word 
may stand in one place of its Bsbur^ndma uses for Gum-iihl (R.’s Notts s^ Gum- 
filidn). 

* Index i.ik 
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together, a straight fall of 10 to 12 yards ; in the end Qutluq- 
qadam cut off and brought in his man s head. KupGk Beg got 
hand-on-collar with an Afghan at another hill ; both rolled down 
to the bottom ; that head also was brought in. All Afghans 
taken prisoner were set free. 

Marching south through the Plain, and closely skirting Mehtar 
Sulaiman, we came, with three nights’ halt, to a small township, 
called Bllah, on the Sind-water and dependent on Multan.' The 
villagers crossed the water, mostly taking to their boats, but 
some flung themselves in to cross. Some were seen standing on 
an island in front of Bllah. Most of our men, man and horse in Foi. 151 
mail, plunged in and crossed to the island ; some were carried 
down, one being Qul-i-aruk (thin slave), one of my servants, 
another the head tent-pitcher, another Jahangir Mirza’s servant, 
Qaltmas Turkman^ Cloth and things of the baggage {^artaldik 
ninid) fell to our men. The villagers all crossed by boat to the 
further side of the river ; once there, some of them, trusting to 
'the broad water, began to make play with their swords. QuI-i- 
bayazid, the taster, one of our men who had crossed to the island, 
stripped himself and his horse and, right in front of them, 
plunged by himself into the river. The water on that side of 
the island may have been twice or thrice as wide as on ours. 

He swum his horse straight for them till, an arrow's-flight away, 
he came to a .shallow where his weight must have been up-bome, 
the water being as high as the saddle-flap. There he stayed for 
as ^ long as milk takes to boil ; no-one supported him Trom 
behind ; he had not a chance of support. He made a dash at 
them ; they shot a few arrows at him but, this not checking him, 
they took to flight. To swim such a river as the Sind, alone, 
bare on a bare-backed horse, no-one behind him, and to chase 
off a foe and occupy his ground, was a mightily bold deed ! He 
having driven the enemy off, other soldiers went over who Foi. 15 
returned with cloth apd droves of various sorts. QuI-i-bayazId 
had already his place in my favour and kindness on account of 
his good service, and of courage several times shewn ; from the 
cook’s oflice I had raised him to the royal taster’s ; this time, as 

> Vigne, p. *41- 

* Hits name can be tmoslated He turns not beck ’* or ** He stops not **. 
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will be told» I took up a position full of bounty, favour and 
promotion, — in truth he was worthy of honour and advancement. 

Tw'o other marches were made down the Sind- water. Our 
' men, by perpetually gallopping off on raids, had knocked up 
their horses ; usually what they took, cattle mostly, was not 
worth the gallop ; sometimes indeed in the Plain there had been 
sheep, sometimes one sort of cloth or other, but, the Plain left 
behind, nothing was had but cattle. A mere servant would 
bring in 3 or 400 head during our marches along the Sind-water, 
but every march many more would be left on the road than 
they brought in. 

(y. The westward march!) 

Having made three more marches* close along the Sind, we 
left it when we came opposite Pir Kanu's tomb.* Going to the 
tomb, we there dismounted. Some of our soldiers having injured 
Fol. 152. several of those in attendance on it, I had them cut to pieces. 

It is a tomb on the skirt of one of the Mehtar Sulaincian 
mountains and held in much honour in Hindustan. 

Marching on from Pir Kanu, w'e dismounted in the (Pawat) 
pass ; next again in the bed of a torrent in DukT .3 After we 
left this camp there were brought in as many as 20 to 30 
followers of a retainer of Shah Beg, Fazil Kukulddsh^ the 
darogha of Slwi. They had been sent to reconnoitre us but, as 
at that time, we were not on bad terms with Shah Beg, we let 
them go, with horse and arms. After one night’s halt, we 
reached Chutiali, a village of Dukl. 

Although our men had constantly gallopped off to raid, both 
before we reached the Sind-water and all along its bank, they 
had not left horses behind, because there had been plenty of green 
food and com. When, however, we left the river and set our 
faces for Pir Kanu, not even green fockl was to be had ; a little 
land under green crop might be found eveiy two or three 

' i.«. five from Bllah. 

” Raveity gives the saint’s name as Pir Kanun (Ar. kdnUn, listened to). It is the 
well-known Sakhi-sarwar, honoured by Hindus and Muhammadans. (G. of I.^ xxi, 
390 ; Notes p. 1 1 and p. X2 and JASB 1855 • Calcutte Review 1875, Macauliffe's 
art. On the fair at SeUthi’Sarwar ; Leech’s Report VII, for the route \ KhadnatH 
n atfiyd iv, 245.) 

3 This seems to be the sub-district of Qandah&r, Dukl or Dugi. 
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marches, but of horse-corn, none. So, beyond the jcamps 
mentioned, there began the leaving of horses behind. After 
passing ChOtlali, my own felt-tent* had to be left from want of 
baggage-beasts. One night at that time, it rained so much, that 
water stood knee-deep in my tent (c/uiddr ) ; I watched the night 
out till dawn, uncomfortably sitting on a pile of blankets. 

{k. Bdqi Chaghdnidni s treachery.) 

A few marches further on came Jahangir Mirza, saying, “ I Tol. 152A 
have a private word for you." When we were in private, he 
said, “ Haqi Chaghdnidm came and said to me, ‘You make the 
Padshah cross the water of Sind with 7, 8, 10 persons, then 
make yourself Padshah.’ ’’ Said I, ‘‘ What others are heard of as 
con.sulting with him?" .Said he, ‘‘It was but a moment ago 
Baqi Beg spoke to me ; I know no more." Said I, "Find out 
who the others arc ; likely cnougli S.iyyid Husain Akhar and 
SI. ‘Ah the page are in it, as well as Khusrau Shah’s begs and 
brAves." Here the Mirza really behaved \cry well and like 
a blood-relaticm ; what he now did was the counterpart of what 
I had done in Kahmard,- in tins stime ill-fated mannikin’s other 
scheme of treachery. 

On dismounting after the next march, 1 made Jahangir Mirz.i 
lead a body of well-mounted men to raid the Aughans (Afghan.s; 
of that neighbourhood. 

Many men’s horses were now left behind in each camping- 
ground, the day coming when as many as 2 or 300 were left. 

Braves of the first rank w'ent on foot ; Sayyid Mahmud 
AiighlaqchJ^ one of the best of the household-brave.s, left his 
horses behind and walked. In this state as to horses we went 
all the rest of the way to Ghazni. 

Three or four marches further on, Jahangir Mirza plundered i ^l. 153- 
some Afghans and brought in a few sheep. 

(/. The Ab‘i~istdda^ 

When, with a few more marches, we reached the Standing- 
water {^Ab-i-istdda) a wonderfully large sheet of water presented 

* khar-gitk, a folding tent on lattice frame- work, perhaps a khibitka, 

= It may be more correct to write Kah-mard, a.s the Hai. MS. does and to under- 
stand in the name a reference to the gTass(^<7/i)-yielding capacity of the place. 

3 f. 121. 
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itself to view ; the level lands on its further side could not be 
seen at all ; its water seemed to join the sky ; the higher land 
'and the mountains of that further side looked to hang between 
fleaven and Earth, as in a mirage. The waters there gathered 
are said to be those of the spring* rain floods of the Kattawaz* 
plain, the Zurmut-valley, and the Qara-bagh meadow of the 
Ghazm-torrent, — floods of the spring-rains, and the over-plus* of 
the summer-ri.se of .streams. 

When within two miles of the Ab-i-istada, we .saw a wonderful 
thing, — .something as reel as the rose of the dawn kept shewing 
and vani.shing between the .sky and the water. It kept coming 
and going. When we got quite clo.se we learned that what 
.seemed the cause were flocks of geese,® not io , oog , not 20,000 
in a floclg but geese innumerable which, when the mass of birds 
flapped their wings in flight, sometimes .shewed red. feathers, 
sometimes not. Not only was this bird there in countics.s 
numbers, but bird.s of every .sort. Eggs lay in ma.sses on the 
shore. When two Afghans, come there to collect eggs, saw us, 
Fol. 153^. they went into the water half a kuroh (a mile). Some of our 
men following, brought them back. As far as they went the 
water was of one depth, up to a horse’s belly ; it .seemed not to 
lie in a hollow, the country being flat. 

We dismounted at the torrent coming down to ttie Ab-i-istada 
from the plain of Kattawaz. The several oLher times we have 
passjed it, we have found a dr)' channel with no water whatever,^ 
but this time, there was so much water, from the spring-rains, 
that no ford could be found. The water was not very broad 
but very deep. Horses and camels were made to swim it ; some 
of the baggage was hauled over with ropes. Having got acro.ss, 
we went on through Old Nani and Sar-i-dih to Ghazni where 
for a few days Jahangir Mirza was our host, setting food before 
us and oflfering his tribute. 

' This may mean, what irrigation has not used. 

” Mr. Erskine notes that the description ^%ould lead us to imagine a flock of 
flamingoes. Masson found the lake filled with red-legged, white fowl (i, 262); the.se 
and aly what Babur saw, may have t>een the China-goose which has b<^y and neck 
white, nead and tail russet (Bellew’s Mission p. 402). Broadfoot seems to have visited 
tbte lake when migrants were few, and through this to have been led to adverse 
comment on BAbur*s accuracy .pw 350). 

9 The nsnal dryness of the bid may have resulted from the irrigation of much land 
some 12 miles from Ghazni. 
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(«f. Return to KatmL) 

That year most waters came down in flood. No ford was 
found through the water of Dih-i-yaq‘ub.* For this reason we 
went straight on to Kamari, through the Sajawand-pass. At 
Kamarl I had a bori fashioned in a pool, brought and set on the 
Dih-i-yaq^ub- water in front of Kamarl. In this all our people 
were put over. 

We reached Kabul in the month of Zu’I-hijja (May 1 505 ad.).* 

A fev' days earlier Sayyid Yusuf Augkldqc/n hdA gone to God's Fol. 154 . 
mercy through the pains of colic. 

(«. Misconduct of Ndsir Mtrzdi) 

It has been mentioned that at Qush-gumbaz, Nasir Mirza 
asked leave to stay behind, saying that he would follow in a few 
days after taking something from his district for his retainers 
and followers.3 But having left us, he sent a force against the 
people of Nur-valley, they having done something a little 
refractory. The difficulty of moving in that valley owing to the 
strong position of its fort and the rice*cultivation of its lands, 
has already been described.-^ The Mirza's commander, Fazli, in 
ground so impracticable and in that one-road tract, instead of 
safe-guarding his men, scattered them to forage. Out came the 
valesmen, drove the foragers off, made it impossible to the rc^t 
to keep their ground, killed some, captured a mass of others 
and of horses, — precisely what would happen to any army 
chancingf to be under such a person as Fazli ! Whether because 
of this affair, or whether from want of heart, the Mirza did not 
follow us at all ; he stayed behind. 

Moreover Ayub's sons, Yusuf and Bahlul (BegchikJ, more 
seditious, silly and arrogant persons than whom there may not 
exist, — to whom I had given, to Yusuf Alangar, to Bahlul 'Ali- 
shang, they like Nasir Mirza, were to have taken something from Fol. iS4/». 
their districts and to have come on with him, but, he not coming, 

' This is the Lahugur (Logv) water, knee-deep in winter at the ford but spreading 
in flood with the spring-rains. B^bur, not being able to cross it for the direct -roada 
into Kabul, kept on along its left bank, crossing it eventually at the Kamarl of maps, 
s.e. of Kibnl. 

* This disastrons expedition, full of privation and loss, had occupied some four 
months (T.R. pJ 201 ), 

^ f. 1456 . * L 133 ^ and Appendix F. 
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neither did they. All that winter thc>' were the companions of 
his cups and .social plea.siires. They also ovcr-ran the Tarkalfini 
Afghans in it.‘ With the on-coming heats, the Mirza made 
march off the families of the clans, outsidc-tribes and hordes who 
had wintered in Ningnahar and the Lamghanat, driving them like 
.sheep before him, with all their goods, as far as the Baran-water.® 

{cK Affairs of lUidakhshatf,) 

While Nasir Mirza was in camp on the Baran-watcr, he heard 
that the Badakhshis were united against the Auzbegs and h.id 
killed some of them. 

Here are the particulars- — When Shaibaq Khan had given 
OCmduz to Qarnbar Hi and gone himself to Khwarizmi ; Oarnbar 
Bl, in order to conciliate the Badakhshis, sent them a son of 
Muhammad-i-makhduml, Mahmud by name, but Mubarak Shah, 
— \\hosc ancestors arc heard of as begs of the Badakhshan 
Shahs — having uplifted his own head, and cut off Mahmud s and 
those of some Auzbegs, made himself fa.st in the fort once known 
as Shaf-tiwar but re-named by him Oila‘-i-zafar. Moreover, in 
Kustaq Muhammad qfitrhF, an armourer of Khusrau Shah, then 
occupying Khamalangan, slew Shaibaq Khan’s sadr and somo 
Auzbegs and made that place fast. Zubair of Ragh, again, 
Fni. 155. whose forefathers also will have teen tegs of the Badakhshan 
. Shahs, uprose in Ragh.-* Jahangir Turkman^ again, a .servant 
of Khusrau Shah’s Wall, collected some of the fugitive .soldiers 
and tribesmen Wall had left behind, and with them withdrew 
into a fastness.^ 

Nasir Mirza, hearing the.se various items of news and spurred 
on by the in.stigation of a few silly, short-sighted persons to 
covet Badakhshan, marched along the Shibr-tu and Ab-dara 
road, driving like sheep before him the families of the men who 
had come into Kabul from the other side of the Amu.^ 

* Tlicy were located in Mandniuar in 926 AH. (f. 251). 

” This was done, manifestly, u ith the design of drawing after the families their 
fighting men, then away with Bal>ur. 

i f. 163. Shailj&q Khan besieged Chin Sufi, SI. Husain Mlrza*s man Khwarizm 
(T.K. p. 204 : SAatithtt-MiiMat Vamli^ry, Table of Contents and note 89). 

* Survey Map l^, Sadda. The Ragh*%rater flows n.w. into the Oxus (Amu). 

s 6 irk, a mountain stronghold ; cf. f. 1491^ note to Birk (Barak). 

* They were thus driven on from the Bfirin-water (f. 154^)^ 
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Affairs of Khusrau Shah.) 

At the time Khusrau Shah and Ahmad-i-qasim were in flight 
from Ajar for Khurasan,* they meeting in with Badfu'z-zaman 
Mirza and Zu’n-nun Beg, all went on together to the presence of 
SI. Husain Mirza in Hen. All had long been foes of his ; all 
had behaved unmannerly to him ; what brands had they not set 
on his heart ! Yet all now went to him in their distress, and all 
went through me. F*or it is not likely they would have seen 
him if I had not made Khusrau Shah helpless by parting him 
from his following, and if I had not taken Kabul from Zu’n’nun’s 
son, Muqim. Badru’z-zaman Mirza himself was as dough in the Foi. 1553. 
hand.s of the rest ; beyond their word he could not go. SI. Husain 
Mirza took up a gracious attitude towards one and all, mentioned 
no-one’s misdeeds, even made them gifts. 

Shortly after their arrival Khusrau Shah asked for leave to go 
to his own country, saying, “ If 1 go, I shall get it all into my 
hands.” As he had reached Hen without equipment and without 
resources, they finessed a little about his leave. He became 
importunate. Muhammad Baranduq retorted roundly on him 
with, “ When you had 30,000 men behind you and the whole 
country in your hand.<:, what did you effect against the Auzbeg? 

What will you do now with your 500 men and the Auzbegs in 
possession?” He added a little good advice in a few sensible 
words, but all was in vain because the fated hour of Khusrau 
Shah’s death was near. Leave was at last given because of his 
importunity ; Khusrau Shah with his 3 or 400 followers, went 
straight into the borders of Dahanah. There as Nasir Mirza 
had just gone across, these two met. 

Now the Badakhshi chiefs had invited only the Mirza ; they 
had not invited Khusrau Shah. Try as the Mirza did to persuade 
Khusrau Shah to go into the hill-country, ” the latter, quite 
understanding the whole time, would not consent to go, his own 
idea being that if he marched under the Mirza, he would get the Foi. 156 
country into his own hands. * In the end, unable to agree, each 
of them, near Ishkimfsh, arrayed his following, put on mail, drew 
out to fight, and — departed. N as* r Mirza went on for Badakhshan ; 

Khusrau Shah after collecting a disorderly rabble, good and Jxul 
* f. 126^. • IJiiar, presambly. 
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of some 1,000 persons, went, with the intention of laying siege 
to Qunduz, to Khwaja Char-taq, one or two yigftach outside it. 

{q. Death of Khusrau Shah.) 

At the time Shaibaq Khan, after overcoming Sultan Ahmad 
Tambcd and Andijan, made a move on Hisar, his Honour 
Khusrau Shah^ flung away his country (Qunduz and Hisar) 
^thout a blow struck, and saved himself. Thereupon Shaibaq 
Khan went to Hisar in which were Shenm the page and a few 
good braves. They did not surrender Hisar, though their 
honourable beg had flung his country away and gone ofiT ; they 
made Hisar fast. The siege of Hisar Shaibaq Khan entrusted to 
Hamza SI. and Mahdi Sultan,* went to Qunduz, gaveiQunduz to 
his younger brother, Mahmud Sultan and betook himself without 
de^y to Khwarizm against Chin Sufi. But as, before he reached 
Samarkand on his way to Khwarizm, he heard of the death in 
Qunduz of his brother, Mahmud Sultan, he gave that place to 
Qambar Bi of Marv.3 

Qambar Bl was in Qunduz when Khusrau Shah went against 
it ; he at once sent off galloppers to summon Hamza SI. and the 
Fol. i$66. others Shaibaq Khan had left behind. Hamza SI. came himself 
as far as the sarai on the Amu bank where he put his sons and 
begs in command of a force which went direct against Khusrau 
3hah. There was neither fight nor flight for that fat, little man ; 
Hamza Sultan's men unhorsed him, killed his sister’s son, 
Ahmad-i-qasim, Shenm the p^e and several good braves. Him 
they took into Qunduz, there struck his head off and from there 
sent it to Shaibaq Khan in Khwarizm.'^ 

(r. Conduct in Kabul of Khusrau Shah*s retainers.) 

Just as Khusrau Shah had said they would do, his former 
retainers and followers, no sooner than he marched against 

* Here ** Hi- Honour" translates Babur’s clearly ironical honorific plural. 

* These two sult;ans, almost always mentioned in alliance, may be Tlmurids by 

maternal descent (Index s.mh.}. So far I have found no direct statement of their 
parentage. My husband has shewn me what may be one indication of it, vis. that 
two of die uncles of Shailkiq Khan (whose kinsmen the sultans seem to be), Quj-kunjl 
and Slunjak, were sons of a daughter of the Timurid Aulugh Beg SamarkandS 
(H-S. ii, 318). $€€ Vambery’s Bukharu p. 248 note. , 

3 For the deaths of Tambal and Mahmud, mentioned in the above summary of 
Shaibaq Khan’s actions, see the Shaibani-nanuL. Vambery, p. 323. 

4 H.S. ii, 323, for Khusrau Shah’s character and death. 
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Qunduz, changed in their demeanour to me/ most of them 
marching off to near Khwaja-i-riwaj * The greater number of 
the men in my service had been in his. The Mughuls behaved 
well, taking up a position of adherence to me.3 On all this the 
news of Khu.srau Shah^s death fell like water on fire ; it put 
his men out. 

* f. 124. 

' Klmaj.i-or-thc-rhuliarl), presuTnal>ly a shrine near rhubarb-grounds (1. 129 i 4 ). 

3 yal'shi hiiratlnr^ lit. went well, a common expression in the Bahur-nama^ of which 
the reverse statement is yamanlik hila httrdi (f. 163), Some Persian MSS. make the 
r4ughuls disloyal but this !s not only in f>pposition to the TurkI text, it is a redundant 
statement since if disloyal, they are included in Babur’s previous statement, as being 
Khusrau Shah’s retainers. What might call for comment in Mughuls would lie loyalty 
to Babur. 
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(a. 'Death of Qutluq-nigar Khanint.) 

In the month of Muharram my mother had fever. Blood 
was let without effect and a Khurasani doctor, known as Sayyid 
Tabib, in accordance with the Khurasan practice, gave her 
water-melon, but her time to die must have come, for on the 
Fol. 157. Saturday after six days of illness, she went to God’s mercy. 

On Sunday I and Qasiiti Kukuldash conveyed her to the 
New-year’s Garden on the mountain -skirt® where Aulugh Beg 
Mina had built a house, and there, with the permission of his 
heirs, 3 we committed her to the earth. While we were mourning 
for her, people let me know about (the death oO my younger 
Khan dada Alacha Khan, and my grandmother Aisan-daulat 
Begim.^ Close upon Khanim’s Fortieth 3 arrived from Khurasan 
Shah Begim the mother of the Khans, together with my maternal- 
aunt Mihr-nigar Khanim, formerly of SI. Ahmad Mlrza’s haram, 
and Muhammad Husain Kurkan Dughlatf* Lament broke out 
afresh ; the bitterness' of these partings was extreme. When 
the mourning-rites had been observed, food and victuals set out 
for the poor and destitute, the Qoran recited, and prayers offered 
for the departed souls, we steadied ourselves and all took heart 
again. 

{b, A futile start for Qandakdr.) 

When set free from these momentous duties, we got an army 
to horse for Qandahar under the strong insistance of Baqi 

* Elph. MS. f. 121^ : W.-i-B. I.O. 215 f. 126 and 217 f. io6d ; Mems. p. 169. 

* tdgk-dAmana^i^ presamably the Koh-daman, and the garden will thus be the one 
off. 13W. 

3 If these heirs were descendants of Aulugh Beg M, one would be at hand in 
*Abdu*r-raaxaq, then a boy, and another, a daughter, was the wife of Muqim Argkun, 
As Mr. Fr^ine notes, Musalmans are most scrupulous not to bury their doul in 

• ground gained by violence or wrong. 

4 The news of Ahmad’s death was belated ; he died some 13 monthly earlier, in the 
end cl 909 AH. and in Eastern Turkistin. Perhaps details now arrived. 

3 f.r. the fortieth day of mourning, when alms are given. 

‘ Of those arriving, the first would find her step-daughter dead, the second her 
sister, the third, his lace wife’s sister (T.R. 196). 
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Chaghanidnt. At the start I lyent to Qush«nadir (var. nawar) 
where on dismounting I got fever. It was a strange sort of 
illness for whenever with much trouble I had been awakened, 
my eyes closed again in sleep. In four oi five days I got 
quite well. 

(r. An earthquake,) 

At that time there was a great earthquake' such that most of 
the ramparts of forts and the walls of gardens fell down ; houses 
were levelled to the ground in towns and villages and many 
persons lay dead beneath them. Every house fell in Paghman- foI. 157^. 
village, and 70 to 80 strong heads-of-houses lay dead under 
their walls. Between Pagh-man and B^-tut^ a piece of ground, 
a good stone-throw 3 wide may-be, slid down as far as an 
arrow’s-flight ; where it had slid springs appeared. On the 
road between Istarghach and Maidan the ground was so broken 
up for 6 to % yighach (36-48 m.) that in some places it rose as 
high as an elephant, in others sank as deep ; here and there 
people were sucked in. When the Earth quaked, dust rose from 
the tops of the mountains. Nuru*l-lah the tambourchi 4 had 
been playing before me ; he had two instruments with him and 
at the moment of the quake had both in his hands ; so out of 
his own control was he that the two knocked against each other. 

Jahangir Mirza was in the porch of an upper-room at a house 
built by Aulugh Beg Mirza in Tipa* ; when the Earth quaked, 
he let himself down and was not hurt, but the roof fell on 
some-onq with him in that upper-room, presumably one of his 
own circle ; that this person was not hurt in the least must have 
been solely through God’s mercy. In Tipa most of the houses 
were levelled to the ground. The Earth quaked 33 times on 
the first day, and for a month afterwards used to quake two or 
three times in the 24 hours. The begs and soldiers having been 

* Hub will be the euthquake felt in Agra on $aiar 3 va 91 1 AH. (July 5 th 1505 ad. 

Enkine’f History India i, 229 note). Cf. Elliot and Diowson, !▼, ^5 and v, 99. 

* Raverty’s ifetes p. 690. 

> hir kitta mh ahmi; var. idsA etimi. If tOsk be right, the reference will 
probably be to the throw of a catapnlt. 

* Here certainly, a drummer, because there were two tambours and because 

also Bibur uses *aadi & Htackakeios the other meanuigB of tfmbonrcki^ Intsiuit and 
guitarisL The wordhas Ipund its way, as tambourfi^ into Childe Harold'B Pilgrimage 
(Canto it, bodi. H.B.). 
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ordered to repair the breaches made in the towers and ramparts 
Fol. 158. of the fort (Kabul), everything was made good again in 20 days 
or a month by their industry and energy. 

{d. Campaign against Qaldt-i-ghihai,) 

Owing to my illness and to the earthquake, our plan of going 
to Qandahar had fallen somewhat into the background. The 
illne&s left behind and the fort repaired, it was taken up again. 
We were undecided at the time we dismounted below Shniz^ 
whether to go to Qandahar, or to over-run the hills and plains. 
Jahangir Mirza and the begs having assembled, counsel was 
taken and the matter found settlement in a move on Qalat. On 
this move Jahangir Mirza and Baqi Chaghaniam insisted strongly. 

At Tazi* there was word that Sher-i-*ali the page with Kichik 
Baqi Diwana and others had thoughts of desertion ; all were 
arrested ; Sher-i-‘all was put to death because he had given clear 
signs of disloyalty and misdoing both while in my service and 
not in mine, in this country and in that country.^ The others 
were let go with loss of horse and arms. 

On arriving at Qalat we attacked at once and from all sides, 
without our mail and without siege-appliances. As has been 
mentioned in this History, Kichik Khwaja, the elder brother of 
Khwaja Kalan, was a most daring brave ; he had used his sword 
Fol. 158/-. in my presence several times ; he now clambered up the south- 
west tower of Qalat, was pricked in the eye with a spear when 
almost up, and died of the wound two or three days after the 
place was taken. Here that Kichik Baqi Diwatia who had been 
arrested when about to desert with Sher-i-‘ali the page, expiated 
his baseness by being killed with a stone when he went under 
the ramparts. One or two other men died also. Fighting of 
this sort went on till the Afternoon Prayer when, just as our 
men were worn-out with the struggle and labour, those in the 
fort asked for peace and made surrender. Qalat had been given 
by Zu'n-nun Arghun to Muqim, and in it now were Muqlm's 
retainers, Farrukh Arghun and Qara Bilut (Afghan). When 
tjjey came out with their swords and quivers hanging round 
■ Kibnl-Ghaznl road (R.’s Notts index j.m.). 

* var. Y&il. Tad is on the Ghazni-Qalat-i-ghilzal road (R.’s NottSy Appendix pu 46). 
3 in K&bul and in the Trans-Himalayan country. 
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their necks, we forgave their offences.’ It was not my wish to 
reduce this high family® to great straits ; for why ? Because if 
we did so when such a foe as the Auzbeg was at our side, what 
would be said by those of far and near, who saw and heard ? 

As the move on Qalat had been made under the insistance of 
Jahangir Mirza and Baqi Chaghaniani^ it was now made over to 
the Mirza's charge. He would not accept it ; Baqi also could 
give no good answer in the matter. So, after such a storming 
and assaulting of Qalat, its capture was useless. 

We went back to Kabul after over-running the Afghans ot 
Sawa-sang and Ala-tagh on the south of Qalat. Fol. 159. 

The night we dismounted at Kabul I went into the fort ; 

•my tent and stable being in the Char-bagh, a Khirilchi thief 
going into the garden, fetched out and took away a bay horse 
of mine with its accoutrements, and’ my khachar.^ 

(^. Death of Baqi Chaghaniam.') 

From* the time Baqi Chagkamani]o\x\^^ me on the Amu-bank, 
no man of mine had had more trust and authority .4 If a word 
were said, if an act were done, that word was his word, that act, 
his act. Spite of this, he had not done me fitting service, nor 
had he shewn me due civility. Quite the contrary ! he had 
done things bad and unmannerly. Mean he w'as, miserly and 
malicious, ill-tongiied, envious and cross-natured. So miserly 
was he that although when he left Tirmiz, with his family and 
possessions, he may have owned 30 to 40,000 sheep, and 
although those masses of sheep used to pass in front of us at 
eveiy camping-ground, he did not give a single one to our bare 

' Tliese will be those against Babur’s suzerainty clone by their defence of (Jalat 
for Muqim. 

® tabaqa^ dynasty. By using this word Babur shews recognition of high birth. It is 
noticeable that he usually writes of an Arghun chief either simply as **Beg’* or 
without a title. This does not appear to imply admission of equality, since he styles 
even his brothers and sisters Mirza and Begim ; nor does it shew familiarity of inter- 
course, since none seems to have existed between him and Zu’n-nun or Muqim. That 
he did not admit equality is shewn on f. 208. The T.R. styles 2 u n>nun “ Mirza”, 
a title by which, as also by Shah, his descendants are found styled (A.<i-a. 
Blochmann, x.m. ). 

9 Turk! khachar is a camel or mule used for carrying personal effects. The word 
has been read by some scribes as khanjar, dagger. 

^ In 910 AH. he had induced B&bur to come to Kabul instead of going into Khurasan 
(H.S. iii, 319) ; in the same year he dictated the march to Kohat, and the rest of that 
disastrous travel. His real name was not Baqi but Muhammad Baqir (H.S. iii, 311). 
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braves, tortured as they were by the pangs of hunger ; at last in 
Kah-mard, he gave 50 ! 

Spite of acknowledging me for his chief (j>ddshdh\ he had 
nagarets beaten at his own Gate. He was sincere to none, had 
regard for none. What revenue there is from Kabul (town) 
comes from the tamgha^ ; the whole of this he had, together 
Fol. 159^. with thcdurogAa-shi^ in Kabul and Panjhir, the Gadai (var. Kidi) 
Hazara, and kushluk^ and control of the Gate.3 With all this 
favour and finding, he was not in the least content ; quite the 
reverse ! What medley of mischief he planned has been told ; 
we had taken not the smallest notice of any of it, nor had we 
cast it in his face. He was always asking for leave, affecting 
scruple at making the request. We used to acknowledge the 
scruple and excuse ourselves from giving the leave. This 
would put him down for a few days ; then he would ask again. 
He went too far with his affected scruple and his takings of 
leave 1 Sick were we too of his conduct and his character. We 
gave the leave ; he repented asking for it and began to agitate 
against it, but all in vain ! He got written down and sent to 
nie, “ His Highness made compact not to call me to account till 
nine^ misdeeds had issued from me.'’ I answered with a reminder 
of eleven successive faults and sent this to him through Mulla 
Baba of Pashaghar. He submitted and was allowed to go 
towards Hindustan, taking his family and possessions. A few 
of his retainers escorted him through Khaihar and returned ; he 
joined Baqi Gagtam s caravan and crossed at Nil-ab. 

Darya Khan’s son, Yar-i-husain was then in Kacha-kot,^ 
having drawn into his service, on the warrant of the farman 
taken from me in Kohat, a few Afghans of the Dilazak (var. 
Dilah-zak) and Yusuf-zai and also a few Jats and Gujurs.^ 
With these he beat the roads, taking toll with might and main. 

’ These tcansit or custom duties are so called because the dutiable articles are 
stamped with a tarnghU^ a wooden stamp. 

* Perhaps this word is an equivalent of Persian gosh*, a tax on cattle and beasts 
^ of burden. 

3 Baqi was one only and not the head of the Lords of the Gate. 

4 The choice of the number nine, links on presumably to the mystic value attached 
to it t.g, Tarkhftns had nine privileges ; gifts were made by nines. 

3 It is near Hasan-abd&l (A. i-A- Jarrett, ii, 324). 

* For^the farma$tf f. 146^ ; for Gujurs, G. of 1 . 
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Hearing about BaqI, he blocked the road, made the whole party Fol. i6o. 
prisoner, killed Baqt and took his wife. 

We ourselves had let Baqi go without injuring him, but his 
own misdeeds rose up against him ; his own acts defeated ham. 

I..eave thou to Fate the man who does thee wrong ; 

For Fate is an avenging servitor. 

(y. Attack on the Turkman Hazaras?^ 

That winter we Just sat in the Char-bagh till snow had fallen 
once or twice. 

The Turkman Hazaras, since we came into Kabul, had done 
a variety of insolent things and had robbed on the roads. We 
thought therefore of over-running them, went into the town to 
Aulugh Beg Mirza's house at the Bustan-sarai, and thence rode 
out in the month of Sha‘ban (Feb. 1506 AH.). 

We raided a few Hazaras at Janglik, at the mouth of the 
Dara-i-khush (Happy -valley).^ Some were in a cave near the 
vaRey-mouth, hiding perhaps. Shaikh Darwish Kukuldash went 

{Authof^s note on Shaikk Danvtsh. ) He had been with me in the guerilla- 
times, was Master -armourer (gur-begi)^ drew a strong bow and shot a good shaft. 

incautiously right {aug) up to the cave-mouth, was shot {auglad) 
in the nipple by a Hazara inside and died there and then (aiig),^ 

As most of the Turkman Hazaras seemed to be wintering 
inside the Dara-i-khush, we marched against them. 

The valley is shut in, 3 by a mile-long gully stretching inwards 
from ,its mouth. The road engirdles the mountain, having Fol. iM^ 
a straight fall of some 50 to 60 yards below it and above, it 
a precipice. Horsemen go along it in single-file. We passed 
the gully and went on through the day till between the Two 
Prayers (3 p.m.) without meeting a single person. Having spent 
the night somewhere, we found a fat cameH belonging to the 
Hazaras, had it killed, made part of its flesh into kababs^ and 

* var. Khwe^. Its water flows into the Ghur-bund stream ; it seems to be the 
Dara-i-Turkman of Stanford and the Survey Maps both of which mark Janglik. For 
Hazara turbulence, f. 1 .^ 5 ^ and note. 

* The repetition of aug in this sentence can hardly be accidentaL 

3 tour Idara}, which I take to be TurkI, round, complete. 

* Three MSS. of the Turkl text write btr simizlug Hwah ; but the two Persian 
translations have shuturluq farhlh^ a shutxirlttq being a baggage-camel with little 
hair (Erskine). 

3 brochettes^ meat cut into large mouthfuls, spitted and roasted. 

18 
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cooked part in a ewer {aftdti). Such good carnel-flesh had never 
been tasted ; some could not tell it from mutton. 

Next day we marched on for the Hazara winter-camp. At 
the first watch (9 a.m.) a man came from ahead, saying that the 
f 4 azaras had blocked a ford in front with branches, checked our 
men and were fighting. That winter the snow lay very deep ; 
to move was difficult except on the road. The swampy meadows 
{tnk-aff) along the stream were all frozen : the stream could only 
be crossed from the road because of snow and ice. The Hazaras 
had cut many branches, put them at the exit from the water and 
were fighting in the valley-bottom with hor.se and foot or raining 
Foi. 1 61. arrows down from either side. 

Muhammad *Ah Mubaskshir'^ Beg one of our most daring 
brave.s, npwly promoted to the rank of beg and well worthy of 
favour, want along the branch-blocked road without his mail, 
was shot in the belly and instantly surrendered His life. - As 
we had gone forward in haste, most of us were not in mail. 
Shaft after shaft flew by and fell ; with each one Yusuf’s Ahmad 
.said anxiously, “ Bare* like this you go into it ! 1 have seen 

two arrows go clo.se to your head!” Said I, “Don’t fear! 
Many as good arrows as the.se have flown past my head 1 ” So 
much said, Qasim Beg, his men in full accoutrement,^ found 
a ford on our right and crossed.. Before their charge the Hazaras 
could make no stand ; they fled, swiftly pursued and unhorsed 
one after the other by those just up with them. 

In guerdon for this feat Bangash was given to Qasim Beg. 
Hatim the armourer having been not bad in the affair, was 
promoted to Shaikh Darwish’s office of qur-begL Baba Quit’s 
Klpik (j/f) also went well fonvard in it, so we entrusted Muh. 
‘All Mtibashshir^s office to him. 

SI. Quit Chtinaq (one-eared) started in pursuit of the Hazaras 
but there was no getting out of the hollow because of the snow. 

, )i. i 6 id. For my own part I just went with these braves. 

Near the Hazara winter-camp we found many sheep and 
herds of horses. I myself collected as many as 4 to 500 sheep 

■ Perhaps he wa.s officially an annonneer ; the word means also bearer of good news. 

^ yilang^ without mail, as in the common phrase yigit ytlang^ a bare brave. 

3 attpehin^ of horse and man (f. 113^ and note). 
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and from 20 to 25 horses. SI. Quli Chunaq and two or three of 
my personal servants were with me. I have ridden in a raid 
twice’ ; this was the first time ; the other was when, coming in 
from Khurasan (912 AH.), we raided these same Turkman 
Hazaras. Our foragers brought in mas.ses of .sheep and horses. 

The Hazara wives and their little children had gone off up the 
snowy slopes and stayed there ; we were rather idle and it was 
getting late in the day ; .so we turned hack and dismounted in 
their very dwelling.s. Deep indeed was the snow that winter! 

Off the road it was up to a horse’s qaptal,^ so deep that the 
night-watch was in the .saddle all through till shoot of dawn. 

Going out of the valley, we spent the next night just inside 
the mouth, in the Hazara winter-quarters. Marching from there, 
we dismounted at Janglik. At Janglik Yarak Taghai and other 
late-comers were ordered to take the Hazaras who had killed 
Shaikh Darwish and who, luckless and death-doomed, seemed 
still to be in the cave. Yarak Taghai and his band by sending 
.smokd into the cave, took 70 to 80 Hazaras who mo.slly died by 
the .sword. 

{g. Collection of the Nijr-tui tribute^) 

On tlic way back from the Hazara expedition we went to 
the Ai-tughdi neighbourhood below Baran 3 in order to collect 
the revenije of Nijr-au. Jahangir Mirza, come up from Ghazni, Fol. 162 . 
waited on me there. At that time, on Ramzan 13th (Feb. 7th) 
such .sciatic -pain attacked me that for 40 days some-one had 
to turn me over from one side to the other. 

Of the (seven) valleys of the Nijr- water the Pichkan- valley, — 
and of the* villages in the Pichkan-valley Chain, — and of Chain 
its head-man Husain Ghaini 'm particular, together with his elder 
and younger brethren, were known and notorious for obstinacy 
and daring. On this account a force was sent under Jahangir 
Mirza, Qasim Beg going too, which went to Sar-i-tup (Hill-top), 
stormed and took a sangur and made a few meet their doom. 

' Manifestly Babur means that he twice actually helped to collect the booty. 

* This is tlwt part of a horse covered by the two side-pieces of a Turki saddle, from 
which the side-arch springs on either side (.Shaw). 

9 BurAn-ning ayaghi. Except the river 1 have found nothing railed Uarun ; the 
village marked Baian on the French Map would suit the position ; it is n.e. of Char- 
vak-katr (f. 184 ^ note). 
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Because of the sciatic pain, people made a sort of litter 
for me in which they carried me along the bank of the Baran 
and into the town to the Bustan-saral. There I stayed for 
a few days ; before that trouble was over a boil came out on 
my left cheek ; this was lanced and for it I also took a purge. 
When relieved, I went out into the Char-bagh. 

(A. Misconduct of Jahangir Mirzd.) 

At the time Jahangir Mirza waited on me, Ayub’s sons 
Yusuf and Buhlul, who were in his service, had taken up a 
strifeful and seditious attitude towards me ; so the Mirza was 
not found to be what he had been earlier. In a few days 
he marched out of Tipa in his mail,* hurried back to Ghazni, 
there , took Nani, killed some of its people and plundered all. 

Foi. 162^. After that he marched off with whatever men he bad, through 
the Hazaras, his face set for Bamian. God knows that nothing 
had been done by me or my dependants to give him ground 
for anger or reproach ! What was heard of later on as perhaps 
explaining his going off in tht way he did, was this ; — When 
Qasim Beg went with other begs, to give him honouring 
meeting as he came up from Ghazni, the Mirza threw a falcon 
off at a quail. Just as the falcon, getting close, put out its 
pounce to seize the quail, the quail dropped to the ground. 
Hereupon shouts and cries, “ Taken ! is it taken ? ” Said 
Qasim Beg, “Who looses the foe in his grip?” Their 
misunderstanding of this was their sole reason for going off, but 
they backed themselves on one or two other worse and weaker 
old cronish matters.3 After doing in Ghazni what has been 
mentioned, they drew off through the Hazaras to the Mughul 

i.e. prepared to fight. 

” For the Hazara (Tnrkl, Ming) on the Mliz&’s road see Raverty's routes from 
Ghazni to the north. An account given by the T(iHkh-i-ras 1 d£ (p. 196) of Jahangir's 
doings is confused ; its parenthetical ** (at the same time) can ha^ly be correct 
Jahangir left Ghazid now, (911 ah.), as Babur left Kibul in 912 ah. without know- 
ledge of Husain’s death (91 1 AH.). B&bur had heard it (f. 183^) before Jahangir 
joined him (912 AH.)| after their meeting they went on together to HerL The 
petition of which the T.R. speaks as made by Jahangir to Babur, that he might go 
into Khurasan and help the Bal-qariL Mirzas must have been made after the meeting 
of Che two at Saf-hill (f. 184^). 

J The plurals they and their of the preceding sentence stand no doubt for Che Mirza, 
Yusuf and Buhlul who all had such punishment due as would lead them to hear threat 
in Qasim’s words now when all were within Bihar’s pounce. 
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cians.^ These clans at that time had left Nasir Mirza but had 
not joined the Auzbeg, and were in YaT, Astar-ab ancf the 
summer-pastures thereabouts. 

(1. SI. Husain Mirsa caUs up help against Shaibdq Khan.) 

SI. liusain Mirza, having resolved to repel Shaibaq Khan, 
summoned all his sons ; me too he summoned, sending to me 
Sayyid Afzal, son of Sayyid ‘AJi Khwab-bin (Seer-of-dreams). 

It was right on several grounds for us to start for Khurasan. 

One ground was that when a great ruler, sitting, as SI. Husain 
Mirza sat, in Timur Beg’s place, had resolved to act against Foi. 163. 
such a foe as Shaibaq Khan and had called up many men and 
had summoned his sons and his begs, if there were some who 
went on foot it was for us to go if on our heads ! if some took 
the bludgeon, we would take the stone ! A second ground was 
that, since Jahangir Mirza had gone to such lengths and had 
behaved so badly we had either to dispel his resentment or to 
repel his attack. 

(J. Chin SufCs death.) 

This year Shaibaq Khan took Khwarizm after besieging Chin 
Sufi in it for ten months. There had been a mass of fighting 
during the siege ; many were the bold deeds done by the 
Khwarizmi braves ; nothing soever did they leave undone. Again 
and again their shooting was such that their arrows pierced 
shield and cuirass, sometimes the two cuirasses.^ For ten 
months they sustained that siege without hope in any quarter. 

A few bare braves then lost heart, entered into talk with the 
Auzbeg and were in the act of letting him up into the fort 
when Chin Sufi had the news and went to the spot. Just as 
he was beating and forcing down the Auzbegs, his own page, 
in a discharge of arrows, shot him from behind. No man was 
left to fight ; the Auzbegs took Khwarizm. God’s mercy on 


' These are the aSmdqs from which the lighting-men went east with Babur in 
910 AH. and the families in which Nasir shepherd^ across Hindu-kush (f. 154 And 

f. 15s). 

* yamSntSk bita bdnff; cf, f. 156^ and n. for its opposite, yakhshi bdrdf/dr ; and 
T.R. p. 196. 

3 Oiie might be of mail, the ether of wadded cloth. 
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Chin Sufi, who never for one moment ceased to titake his life 
FoL 163^. for his chief ! ' 

Shaibaq Khan entrusted Khwarizm to Kupuk (sic) Bi and 
went back to Samarkand. 

(X-. Death of Saltan llusain Jfirsa.) 

SI. IJiKiain Mirza havin*^ led his army out against Shaibaq 
Khan as far as Baba Ihlhi® went to God’s mercy, in the month 
of Zu’l-liijja (Zu’l-hijja iith 911 All. — May Sth 1506 ad.). 


SUI.TAxN- HUSAIN MIRZA AND HIS COURT .3 
(a.) His birth and descent. 

He was born in Heri (Harat), in (Muharram) 842 (aii. — 
June-Jul\'. 1438 AD.) in Shahrukh Mirza’s time^ and was the 
son of ^Man^iir Mirza, .son of Bai-qara Mirza, son of ‘Umar 
Shaikh Mirza, .son of Amir Timur. Mansur Mirza and Bai- 
qara Mirza never reigned. 

His mother was Firuza Begim, a (great-)grandchild (nabira) 
of Timur Beg ; through her he became a grandchild of Miran 
shah also .5 He was of high birth on both side.s, a ruler of royal 

* Chin .Sufi was llusain /itn-i/ariCs man (T.R. p. 204). His arduous defence, 
faithfulness and aliandonmvnt recall the instance of a later time wdien also a long road 
stretched between the man and the help that failed him. But the Mirza was old, his 
^military .strength wa^, admittedly, sapped by ease ; hence his elder Khartum, his 
neglect of iiis Gordoi^ 

It should he noted that no mention of the page’s fatal arrow is made by the 
Shaihttm-nama (VatniKTy, p. 442), or by the 7 orikh-i-raslUdi (p. 204). Chin Sufi’s 
death was on the 2ist of the .Second Kabl 9 > i All. (Aug. 22nd 1505 ad.). 

® This may lie the “ Baboulei” of the French Map of 1904, on the Herl-Kushk- 
Maruchaq road. 

3 Elph. MS. f. 127; W. i B. I.O. 215 f. 132 and 217 f. Mems. p. 175; 

Aftms. i, 364. 

That Bahur should ha\e given his lalioiious account of the Court of lien seem.s due 
both to loyalty to a great Timurid, seated m Timur Beg’s place (f. 122^), and to his 
own interest, as a man -of- letters and connoisseur in excellence, in that ruler’s galaxy 
of talent. His account here opening is not complete ; its sources are various ; they 
include the llabihiC s-siy&r and what he will have learned himself in Hen or from 
members of the Bai-qara family, knowledgeable women some of them, who were witn 
him in flindu:»tan. The narrow scope of my notes shews that they attempt no more 
than to indicate further sources of information and to clear up a few obscurities. 

^ Timur’s youngest son, d. 850 ah. (1446 ad.). Cf. H.S. hi, 203. The use in 
this sentence of Amir and not Beg as Timur’s title is, up to this point, unique in the 
Babttr-nama ; it may be a scribe’s error. 

3 l^ruza's }xitiTnal In.e of descent was as follows : — Fiiuza, daughter of SI. JTusain 
Qunjut^ son of Aka Bcgim, daughter of Timur. Her maternal descent was : — Firuza, 
d. of Qutliiq-.sultan Begim, d. of Miran*shah, s. of Timur. Shedied Muh. 24th 874 ah. 
(July 25th 1489 Ai'. H.S. hi, 218). 
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lineage.* Of the marriiige (of Mansur with Firuza) were born 
two sons and two daughters, namely, Hai-qara Mirza Jftid SI. 

Hu.sain Mirza, Aka Begim and another daughter, Hadka Begim 
whom Ahmad Khan took.^ 

ISal-qara Mirza was older than SI. ilu.sain Mirza ; he was 
his younger brothcr.s retainer but used not to be pre^scnt as 
head of the Court; 3 except in Court, he used to share his 
brothers divan He was given Balkh by his younger 

brother and was its Commandant for .several years. I le had three 
sons, SI. Muhammad Mirza, SI. Wais Mirza and SI. Iskandar 
Mirza.^ 

Aka Begun was older than the Mirza ; she was taken by F\»i. 164. 
SI. Ahmad Mirza , 5 a grand.son {tiabirh) of Miran-.shah * by him 
she had a son (Muhammad Sultan Mirza), known as Kichlk 
(Little) Mirza, who at first was in his maternal-uncle’s .service, 
but later on gave up soldiering to occupy himself with letters. 

He is said to have become very learned and also to have taste 
in verse.® Here is a Persian quatrain of his : — 

For long on a life of devotion I plumed me. 

As one of the hand (if the abstinent ranged me ; 

Where when Dn e caint was de\ otion denial ? 

By the mercy of God it is 1 ha\ e pro\ ed me ! 


■ No-one in the world had .such parentage*’, writes Khwand-amir, after detailing 
the Tlmufid, Chlngtz-khanid, and other noted strains meeting in llu.sain Bm-qara 
(H.S. iii, Z04). 

* The Elph. MS. gives the Begim no name; Bad!*u’l-jamal is correct (II. S. in, 
242). The curious “ Badka ” needs explanation. It seems probable that Babur left 
one of his blanks for later fillingdn ; the natural run of his sentence here is ** Aka B. 
and BadlVl-jamal B.” and not the detail, which fullovxs in its due place, aliout the 
marriage with Ahmad. 

3 Diuan bas/udu hazir bulmas aidi ; the sense of which may be that Bai-qara did 
not sit where the premier retainer usually .-it . t the head of the Court (Pers. tr.> 
sar~i-diwan\. 

^ From this Wais and SI. Husain M.’s daughter SuUamm (f. 167^} were descended 
the Bal-qara Mirzas who gave Akbar so much trouVde. 

* 3 As this man might be mistaken for Babur’s uncle of the same name, it may 
be well to set down his parentage. He was a s. of Mirza Sayyidi Ahmad, s. of 
Miran-sliah, s. of Timur (H.S. iii, 217, 241). I have not found mention elsewhere 
of ** Ahmad s. of Mlran-shah ” ; •the sayyidi in his style points to a sayyida mother. 
He was Governor of Hen for a time, fur SI. H. M. ; 'Ali-sher has notices of him and 
of his son, ICichIk Mirza {.Journal Asiatique xvii, 293, M. Belin’s art. w'here may he 
seen notices of many other men mentioned by Babur). 

* He collected and thus prescr\-ed ‘All-sher’s earlier poems (Kieu’s Pers. Cat. p. 294). 
Mu’inu’d-din al Zamji writes respectfully of his licing worthy of credence in some 
Egyptian matters with which he became acquainted in twice passing through that 
country on his. Pilgrimage {Jourttal Asiatique xvi, 476, de Meynard’s article). 
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This quatrain recalls one by the Mulla/ Kichik Mirza made 
the circuit of the ka^ba towards the end of his life. 

Badka (Badi'u’l-jamal) Begim also was older ‘ than the Mirza. 

' She was given in the guerilla times to Ahmad Khan of Haji- 
'tarkhan ; ^ by him she had two sons (SI. Mahmud Khan and 
Bahadur SI.) who went to Hen and were in the Mirza's service. 

(^.) His appearance and habits. 

He was slant-eyed {jqiyik gusluq) and lion-bodied, being, 
slender from the waist downwards. Even when old and white- 
bearded, he wore silken garments of fine red and green. He 
used to wear either the black lambskin cap {burk) or the 
qalpaq^^ but on a Feast-day would sometimes set up a little 
three-fold turban, wound broad and badly, ^ stick a heron's 
plume iji it and so go to Prayers. 

When he first took Hen, he thought of reciting the names of 
Fob 1646. the Twelve Imams in the khutba^ but *AlI-sher Beg and others 
prevented it ; thereafter all his important acts were done in 
accordance with orthodox law. He could not perform the 
Prayers on account of a trouble in the joints,^ and he kept no 
fasts. He was lively and pleasant, rather immoderate in temper, 
and with words that matched his temper. He shewed great 
respect for the law in several weighty matters ; he once 
surrendered to the Avengers of blood a son of his own who had 


* Klchlk M.’s quatrain is a mere plagiarism r>f Jimi*s which I am indebted to my 
husband for locating as in the Diwan 1 . 0 . MS. 47 p. 47 1 B.M. Add. 7774 p. 290 ; 
and Add. 7775 p. 285. M. Bclin interprets the Verse as an expression of the rise 
of the average good man to mystical rapture, not as his lapse from abstinence to 
indulganoe (l.c. xvii, 296 and notes). 

* Elph. MS. younger but Hai. MS. older in which it is supported by the **also’* 
{ham) of the sentence. 

^ modem Astrakhan. Husain’s guerilla wars were those through which he cut his 
way to the throne of Herl. This begim was married first to Pir Budagh SI. (II.S. iii, 
242) ; he dying, she was married by Ahmad, presumably by leviiate custom 
{yiukdlkhi f. 12 and note). By Ahmad she had a daughter, styled Khan-zada Begim 
whose affairs find comment on f. 206 and II.S. iii, 359 < (The details of this note 
negative a sumestion of mine that Badka was the Kabi’a-sultan of f. 168 (Gul-badan, 
App. s, »ii.).y 

* This is a felt wide-awake worn by travellers in hot weather (Shaw) ; the Turkman 
bonnet (Erskine). 

MS. yamanlfht badly, but Elph. MS. namayan, whence Erskine’s shotey. 

* This was a proof that he was then a Shl’a (Erskine). 

7 The word peiftrm may be excused in speaking of Musalman pr:t''ers becAuse they 
involve ceremonial bendings and prostrations (Erskine). 
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killed a man, and had' hith taken to the Judgment-gate (Ddru*l- 
qasa). He was abstinent for six or seven years after he todk 
the throne ; later on he degraded himself to drink. During the 
almost 40 years of his rule ^ in Khurasan, there may not have 
been one single day on which he did not drink after the Mid-day 
prayer ; earlier than that however he did not drink. What 
happened with his sons, the soldiers and the town was that 
every-one pursued vice and pleasure to excess. Bold and daring 
he was ! Time and again he got to work with his own sword, 
getting his own hand in wherever he arrayed to fight ; no man 
of Timur Beg’s line has been known to match him in the slashing 
of swords. He had a leaning to poetry and even put a dtwdn 
together, writing in Turk! with HusainI for his pen-name.* 

Many couplets in his dtwdn are not bad ; it is however in one- 
and the same metre throughout. Great ruler though he was, Foi. 165. 
both by the length of his reign {ydsit) and the breadth of his 
dominions, he yet, like little people kept fighting-rams, flew 
pigeons and fought cocks. 

(^■.) His wars and enconnters,^ 

He swam the Gurgan-water^ in his guerilla days and gave 
a party of Auzbegs a good beating. 

Again, — with 60 men he fell on 3000 under Pay-master 
Muhammad ‘Ali, sent ahead by SI. Abu-sa*id Mlrza, and gave 
them a dowflright good beating (868 AH.). This was his one 
fine, out-standing feat-of-arms.^ 

Again, — he fought and beat SI. Mahmud Mirza near Astarabad 
(86s ah.)6 

' If Babur's 40 include rule in Heri only, it over states, since Yadgar died in 
875 AH. and Husain in 911 All. while the intervening 36 years include the 5 or 6 
temperate ones. If the 40 count from 861 All. when Husain began to rule in Merv, 
it under-states. It is a round number, apparently. 

^ Relying on the llminsky text, Dr. Kieu was led into the mistake of writing that 
iiabur gave llusain the wrong pen-name, i.e. IJosain, and not Hnsainl (Turk. Cat 
p. 256). 

3 Daulat-shah sa]rs that as he is not able to enumerate all Husain’s feats-of-arms, he, 

Turkmftn fashion, offers a gift of Nine. The Nine differ from those of Bftbnr’s list in 
some dates ; they are also records of victory only (Browne, p. 521 ; Afaf. et Exir. iv, 

262, de Sa9y’s article). 

* Wolves’-water, a river and its town at the s.e. comer of the Caspian, the ancient 
boundary between Russia and Persia. The name varies a good deal in MSS. 

3 The battle wasat Tarshfs; Abu-m*id was ruling in Heri ; Daulat-shih (Lc. p. 523) 
gives 90 and lo^ooo as the numbers of the oppoaed forces ! 

* t 266 arxl note ; H.S. iii, 209 ; Daulat-shih p^ $23. 
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Again, — this also in Astarabad, he fought and beat Saldllq 
Said, son of Qusain Turkman (873 AH. ?). 

Again, — after taking the throne (of Her! in Ramzan 873 AH. — 
March 1469 ad .), he fought and beat Yadgar-i-nfuhammad Mirza 
at Chanaran (874 AH.).^ 

Again, — coming swiftly® from the Murgh-ab bridge-head (Sar- 
i-pul), he fell suddenly on Yadgar-i-muhammad Mirza yMbre 
he lay drunk in the Ravens*-garden (875 AH.), a victory which 
kept all Khurasan quiet. 

Again, — he fought and beat SI. Mahmud Mirza at Chlkman- 
saral in the neighbourhood of Andikhud and Shibrghan(876 ah.).^ 
Again, — ^he fell suddenly on Aba-bikr Mirza ^ after that Mirza, 
joined by the Black-sheep Turkmans, had come out of ‘Iraq, 
beaten Aulugh Beg Mirza {^Kabuli) in Takana and Khimar 
(var. Himar), taken Kabul, left it because of turmoil in ‘Iraq, 
crossed Khaibar, gone on to Khush-ab and Multan, on again to 
Fol. 165^. Slwl ,5 thence to Karman and, unable to stay there, had entered 
the Khurasan country (884 AH.).^ 

Again, — he defeated his son Badl‘u’z-zaman Mirza at Pul-i- 
chiragh (902 AH.) ; he also defeated his sons Abu’l-muhsin 
Mirza and Kupuk (Round-shouldered) Mirza at Halwa-spring 
( 904 AH .).7 

Again, — he went to Qunduz, laid siege to it, could not take 
it, and retired ; he laid siege to Hisar, could not take that 
either, and rose from before it (901 AH.) ; he went into Zu*n-nun*s 
country, was given Bast by its ddrogha^ did no more and retired 
(903 AH.).® A ruler so great and so brave, after resolving royally 
on these three movements, just retired with nothing done ! 

’ The loser was the last Shahnikhl ruler. Chaniran (variants) is near Abiward, 
Anw&cl*s birth-place (H.S. iii, 218 ; D.S. p. 5 ^ 7 )* 

” f. 85. D.S. (p. 540) and the II. S. (iii, 223) dwell on Husain’s speed through 
three continuous days and nights. 

3 f. 26; H.S. iii, 227 ; D.S. p. 532. 

^ Ab'i-saMd’s son by a RadaklishI Beglm (T.R. p. 108) ; he became his father’s 
Gvivemor in Badakhshan and married Ilusain BUl-qarSs daughter Be(^m Sultan at 
a date after 873 ah. (f. 168 and note ; H.S. iii, 196, 229, 234-37 ; D.S. p. 535 )- 
s f. 152. 

^ Aba-btkr was defeated and put to death at the end of Kajab 884 AH. -Oct. 1479 Al>. 
liter flight before Husain across the Gurgan-waler (H.S. iii, 196 and 237 but D.S. 
p- 539 , ‘Safer 88s AH.). 

7 f. 41, Pul-i-chir^h ; for Halu-d-spring, H.S. iii, 283 and Rieu’s Pbrs. Cat. p. 443. 
® f. 33 (p. 57 ) and f. 57 ^. 
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Again, — he fought his son Badrii’/-/ainjln Mirza in "the 
Nishm-meadow, who had come there with ZQ’n-nun’s son, Shah 
Beg (903 AH.). In that affair were tliese curious coincidences : — 

The Mirza’s force will have been small, most of his men l>eing 
in Astarabad ; on the very day of the fight, one force rejoined 
him coming back from A.starabad, and SI. Mas*ud Mfrza arrived 
to join SI. llusain Mirza after letting Bai-sunghar Mirza take 
Hisar, and Haidar Mirza came back from reconnoitring Badi‘u*z- 
zaman Mirza at Sabzavvar. 

(e/.) tfis countries. 

His country was Khurasan, with I^alkh to the cast, Histam 
and Damghan to the west, Khwarizm to the north, Oandahar Tui. 166. 
and Sistan Oj the south. When he once had in his hands such 
a town as Heri, his only affair, by. day and by night, was with 
comfort and pleasure ; nor was there a man of his either who 
did not take his ease. It followed of course that, as he no 
longer ’tolerated the hardships and fatigue of conquest and 
soldiering, hLs retainers and his territories dwindled instead t)f 
increasing right down to the time of his departure.* 

{e.) His children. 

Fourteen sons and eleven daughters were born to him.* The 
oIde.st of all his children was Badfu'z-zaman Mirza ; (Bega 
Begim) a daughter of SI. Sanjar of Marv, was his mother. 

Shah-i-gharib Mirza was another ; he had a .stoop {bukuri) \ 
though ill to the eye, he was of good character ; though weak 
of body, he was powerful of pen. He even put a diwdn together, 
using Gharbati (Lowliness) for his pen-name and writing both 
Turki and Persian verse. Here is a couplet of his : — 

Seeing a peri-face as I passed, I liecame its fool ; 

Not knowing what wa.s its name, where was its home. 

For a time he was his father’s Governor in Her!. He died 
before his father, leaving no child. 

' In commenting thus Mbur will have had in mind what he t>e.st knew, Husain’s 
futile movements at Qunduz and Hi.^r. 

* qalib aiiii ; if qd/fb be taken as Turk!, survived or remained, 11 would not apply 
here since many of Husain’s children predeceased him ; Ar. qd/ab would suit, meaning 
hejcotten^ bom. 

There are discrepancies between Baburs details here and Khwand-amir's scattered 
through the Hablbii s-siydr^ concerning Husain's family. 
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Muzafiar-i-husain Mirza was another; he was his father’s 
favourite son, but though this favourite, had neither accomplish- 
ments nor character. It was SI. Flusain Mirza’s over-fondness 
for this son that led his other sons into rebellion. The mother 
of Shah-i-gharib Mirza and of Muzafiar-i-husain Mirza was 
Fol. 166^. Khadija Begim, a former mistress of SI. Abu-sa'Id Mirza by 
whom she had had a daughter also, known as Aq (Fair) 
Begim. 

Two were Abu’l-husain Mirza and Kiipuk (var. 

Ifiuik) whose name was Muhammad Muhsin Mirza ; 

theh m Latlf-suljSn Aghacha. 

Abh-lurab Mirza was another. From his early years he 
had an excellent reputation. When the news of his father's 
incj^eased illness ‘ reached him and other news of other kinds 
also,^he fled with his younger brother Muhammad-i-husain 
Mirza into Traq,^ and there abandoned soldiering to lead the 
darwish-life ; nothing further has been heard about him.^ His 
son Sohrab was in my service when I took Hisar after having 
beaten the suljSns led by Hamza SI. and Mahdl SI. (917 AH. — 
1511 AD.) ; he was blind of one eye and of wretchedly bad 
aspect ; his disposition matched even his ill-looks. Owing to 
some immoderate act Vtiddt)^ he could not stay with me, so 
went off. For some of his immoderate doings, Nijm SanI put 
him to death near Astarabad.^ 

Muhammad-i-husain Mirza was another. He must have been 
shut up {bund) with Shah Isma‘11 at some place in 'Iraq and 
have become his disciple ; ^ he became a rank heretic later on 
and became this although his father and brethren, older and 
younger, were all orthodox. He died in Astarabad, still on the 
same wrong road, still with the same absurd opinions. A good 
deal is heard about his courage and heroism, but n6 deed of his 

' bi hunutf^ which may mean aversion due to Khadija Begim’s malevolence. 

” Some of the several goings into *Iriq chronicled by B&bur point to refuge taken 
with Tlmurids, descendants of Kludll and 'Umar, sons of Mlran-shah (Lane-Poole’s 
Muhammadan Dynasties^ Table of the Tlmurids). 

3 He died before his father (U*S. iii, 327). 

^ 4 He will have been killed previous to Ramzan 3rd 918 ah. (Nov. 12th, 1512 AD.), 
the date of the battle of Gbaj-daw&n when Nijm Sftnl died. ^ 

3 The bumd here may not imply that both were in prison, but that they were bound 
in close company, allowing Isinft*Il; a fervent Shl'a, to convert the Mlrsi. 
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stands out as worthy of record. He may have been poetically- 
disposed ; here is a couplet of his : — 

Grimed with dust, from tncking what game dost thoo oona? 

Steeped in sweat, from whose heart of flame dost thoa come ? 

Farldun-i-husain Mirza was another. He drew a veiy strong FoL 167. 
bow and shot a first-rate shaft ; people say his cross-bow 
{kamdn-i-gurohd) may have been 40 bdtmdns?^ He himself was 
very brave but he had no luck in war ; he was beaten wherever 
he fought He and his younger brother Ibn-i-husain Mirza 
were defeated at Rabat-i-duzd (var. Dudur) by TimOr SL and 
‘Ubaid SI. leading Shaibaq Khan’s advance (913 ah. ?), but he 
had done good things there.^ In Damghan he and Muhammad- 
i-zaman Mirza 3 fell into the hancjs of Shaibiq Khan who, killing 
neither, let both go free. Fariduh-i-husain Mirza went later on 
to Qalat ^ where Shah Muluimmad Diwdna had made himself 
fast ; tjhere when the Auzbegs took the place, he was captured 
and killed. The three sons last-named were by Mingli Bib! 
Aghflcha, SI. Husain Mirza’s Auzbeg mistress. 

Haidar Mirza was another ; his mother Payanda-sultan Begim 
was a daughter of SI. Abu-sa’Id Mirza. Haidar Mirza was 
Governor of Balkh and Mashhad for some time during his father’s 
life. For him his father, when besieging Hi^r (901 AH.) took 
(Bega Begim) a daughter of SI. Mahmud Mirza and Khan-zada 
Begim ; this done, he rose from before Hi^r. One daughter 
only 3 was bom of that marriage; she was named Shad (Joy) 

* The Mirndn is a Turkish weight of I3lbs (Meninsky) or xslbs (Wollaston). The 
wde^t seems likely to refer to the strengdi demanded tax rounding the bow (kam 

as much strength as to lift 40 hUwUkm, Rounding or bending migi 
stand for stringing or dmwing. The meaning can hardly be one of the weight of the 
cross-bow itsel£ Erskine read g&rdekUh ftnr (p. 180) and tranriated by 

** double-string bow ” ; de Courteille (i, 373) read arromU, Hradairx, 

in this following llminricy who may have followed Erririne. The Elph. and 
MSS. and the first W.-i-R (I.O. 215 f. 113^) have j fcsi ai Jn imnkm-a ; the second 
W.-i-R omits the passage, in the MSS.* ** I have aeen. 

* yakkskfUtr bSM frir ; lit good things wentt (on) ; dL £ I 5 fi 3 and note. 

* BadlVs-samin'a son, drowi^ at Chaiiaa inMfiAB. (i 539 Alx) A.N. (H. Beveridge, 

i» 144)- 

4 (Jalit-i-nidiit, in Khurftsftn, the birth-plaoe of Nidir Shih (T.^R p. S09). 

s birgtna yfs, which on f. can fitly be read to mean dau^bterUng, lyckUrehm^ 
fiiUttit hut hm and £«. f. 168, must have another meaning than dimmntive and maj 
be an equivalent of German Siillck and mean ana xmfy. Gul-badan gives an acoounl 
of Shid*s manly pursuits (H.N. f. 254). 
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Hcglm and given to ‘Adil SI.’ when she came to Kabul later 
on. Haidar Mlrza departed from the world in his fathers 
Foi. 167^. life-time. 

Muhammcid Ma*.sum Mirza was another. He had Qandah<ar 
given to him and, as was fitting with thi.s, a daughter of 
Aulugh Beg Mirza, (Bcga Begim), w^as set aside for him ; when 
she went tt> Heri (902 AH.), SI. Husain Mirzft made a splendid 
feast, setting up a great chdr-taq for it.^ Thfiugh Qandahar 
was given to Muh. MaVsum Mirza, he head neither power nor 
influence there, since, if black were done, or if white were done, 
the act was Shah 1 kg Arghun's. On this account the Mirza 
left Qandahar and went into Khurasan. He died before his 
father. 

Farrukh-i-hu.sain Mirza was another. Brief life was granted 
to him ; he bade farewell to the world before his younger brother 
Ibrahim-i-husain Mirza. 

^ He was the .son of Mahcil SI. (f. 320^) and the father of *Aqil SI. Aitzhfjf (A.N. 
index s . «. ). Several matters suggest that these men were of the Shaban Auzbegs 
who intermarried with Husain Bdl-qariPs family and some of whom went to Babur in 
Hindustan. One such matter is that Kabul was the refuge of disposseh.sed_Ilarat1s, 
after the Auzlieg conquest ; that there ‘Aqil married Shad BHi-garfi and that *Adil went 
on to llabur. Moreover Khafi Khan makes a statement which (if correct) would 
allow *Adirs lather Mohdl to be a grandson of Husain Btli-garii ; this statement is 
that when Babur defeated the Auzhe^ in 916 ah. (1510 ai>.), he freed from their 
captivity two sons (descendants) .of his paternal uncle, named Mahdl SI and Sultan 
Mirza. [Leaving the authenticity of the statement aside for a moment, it will be 
niiserved that this incident is of the same date and place as another well-vouched for, 
namely that Babur then and there killed Mahdl SI. Auidtej^ and 1 lam/a SI. Ausdej^ 
after defeating them.] What makes in favour of Khafi K bin’s correctness is, not 
only that Babur’s foe Mahdl is not known to have had a son *Adil, but also that his 
** Sultan Mirza” is not a style so certainly suiting Hamza as it docs a Shalxin sultan, 
one whose father was a Shaban sultan, and whose mother was a Mirza’s daughter. 
Moreover this point of identification is pres.sed by the correctness, acc(»ding to 
oriental .statement of relationship, of Khafi Khan’s ** paternal uncle ” (of ilabur), 
because this precisely suits SI. Husain Mirza with whose family these Shalian suHans 
allied themselves. On the other hand it must be .said that Khafi Khan’s statement 
IS not in the Engli.sh text of the TSrikk-i-rasAidiy the book on whicl. he mostly relies 
at this period, nor is it in my husband’s MS. [a copy from the Ram pur Codex] ; and 
to this must be added the verbal objection that a modicum of rhetoric allows a death 
to be described both in Turk! and Persian, as a release from the captivity of a sinner’s 
own acts (f. 160). Still Khafi Khan may be right ; his statement may yet be found 
in some other MS. of the T.R. or some different source ; it is one a scribe copying 
the T. R. might he led to omit by reason of its coincidences. Hie killingand the relca.se 
may both be right ; ‘Adil's Mahdl may lie the Shaban suRan inference makes him 
setm. This little crux presses home the need of much attention to the lacunae in the 
Bllbur-ndma^ since in them are lost some exits and some entries of KibuPi dramatis 
persptuu^ pertinently, mention of the death of Mahdl with Hamza 10916 ah ., and 
possibly also that of *Adirs Mahdl’s relea.se. 

* A ckkr-tOq may be a large tent rising- into ff>ur domes or having four porches. 
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Ibrahlm-i^husain Mirza wab another. They say his dispflkifton 
was not bad ; he died before his father from bibbing and bibbing 
Her! wines. 

Ibn-i-husain Mirza and Muh. Qasim Mirza were others-/ 
their stoiy will follow. Papa Aghacha was the mother of the 
five sons last-named. j 

Of all the Mirza’s daughters, Sultanim Begim wais the oldest 
She had no brother or sister of the full-blood. Her mother, 
known as Chull (Desert) Begim, was a daughter of one of the 
Azaq begs. Sultanim Begim had great acquaintance with words 
[soz bilur atdt) ; she was never at fault for a word. Her father 
sent her out® to SI. Wais Mirza, the middle son of his own elder 
brother Bal-qara Mirza ; she had a son and a daughter by him ; 
the daughter was sent out to Alsan-qull SI. younger brother of 
Ylll-bars of the Shaban sultans ; ^ the son is that Muhammad 
SI. Mirza to whom I have given the Qanauj district.^ At that 
same date Sultanim Begim, when on her way with her grandson FoL i6i. 
from Kabul to Hindustan, went to God’s mercy at Nll-ab. Her 
various people turned back, taking her bones ; her grandson 
came on.^ . 

Four daughters were by Payanda-sultan Begim. Aq Begim, 
the oldest, was sent out to Muhammad Qasim Arldt^ a grandson 
of Bega Begim the younger sister of Babur Mirza ; ® there was one 
daughter {btr gina qtz)^ known as Qara-guz (Dark-eyed) Begim, 
whom Nasir Mirza {Mirdn-shdht) took. Kichik Begim was the 
second ; for her SI. Mas*ud Mirza had great desire but, try as he 
would, Payanda-sultan Begim, having an aversion for him, would 
not give her to him ; ^ she sent Klchik Begim out afterwards 

■ H.S. iii, 367. 

‘ This phrase, common but not always selected, suggests unwillingness to leave the 
paternal roof. 

3 Abu’l*ghad*s History of the MughhlSj Dtfsmaisons, pi 207. 

^ The appointment was made in 933 ah. ( 1527 ad. ) and seems to have been held 
still in 934 ah. (ff. 329, 332). 

* This grandson may have been a child travelling with his father's household, 
perhaps Aiilugh Mlrzfi, the oldest son of Mul^mad Sult&n Mirza (A A. Blochmann, 
p- 461). No mention is made here of Sul^inlm Beglm*s marriage with *Abdu bbaql 
Mlfzi (f. 175). 

^ Ahu’l-qftsim B&bnr ShUhrukhs presumably. 

’ The time may have been 902 ah. when Mas'ud took his sister Bega Begfm to 
Herl for her marriage with Haidar (H.S. iii, 260). 
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to Mulla Khwaja of the line of Sayyid Ata.‘ Her third and 
fourth daughters B^a Begim and Agha Bcgim, she gave to 
3 abur Mirza and Murad Mirza the sons of her younger sister, 
Rabi'a-sultan Begim * 

Two other daughters of the Mirza were by Mu gll Bib! 
Aghacha. They gave the elder one, Bairam-sultan Begim to 
Sayyid ‘Abdu’l-Iah, one of the sayyids of Andikhud who was 
a grandson of Bai-^jara Mirza 3 through a daughter. A son of 
this marriage, Sayyid Barka^ was in my service when Samarkand 
was taken (917 All.-imi AD.) ; he went to Aurganj later and 
there made claim to rule; the Red-heads^ killed him in Astarabad. 
Mingli Bibl*s second daughter was F^atima-sultan Begim ; her 
th^ gave to Yadgar(-i-farrukh) Mirza of Timur Beg's line.^ 

Three daughters ^ were by Papa Aghacha. Of these the 
oldest, Sultan>nizhad Begim was made to go out to Iskandar 
Mirza, youngest son of SI. Husain Mirza’s eider brother Bai-qara 
Mirza. The second, (Sa*adat-bakht, known as) Begim Sultan, 
ol. 168^. was given to SI. Mas*Od Mirza after his blinding.^ By SI. Mas'ud 

‘ Khwaja Ahmad Vdsawi, known as Khwaja Ata, founder of the Yasawl religious 
order. 

* Not finding mention of a daughter of Abu-sa*1d named Rabra-sultaii, 1 thmk she 
may be the daughter styled Aq I^lm who is No. 3 in Giil-badan's guest-list for the 
Mystic Feast. 

3 This man I take to be Husain’s grandfather and not brother, both lie'.ause *Abdu’l- 
lah was of Husain’s and his brother’s generation, and also because of th( absence here 
of B&bur’s usual defining words ** elder brother ” (of SI. Husain Mirza). dn this 1 have 
to differ from Dr. Rieu (Pers. Cat. p. 152). 

^ So-named after hi<; ancestor Sayyid Barka whose body was exhumed from And^- 
khud for reburial in Sl aikand, by Timur’s wish and there laid in such a position that 
Timur’s body was at iis feet {^Zafar-nama ii, 7 19 ; H.S. iii, 82). (hor the above 
interesting detail I am indebted to iny husband. ) 

5 Qial-b&sk, Persians wearing red I judges or caps to distinguish them as I'ersians. 

^ Yadgar-i-fkrrukh Mirdn-slSthi (H.S. iii, 327). He may have been one of those 
Miran-shahls of ‘Iraq from whom came Aka’s and Sul^nlm’s husbands, Ahmad and 
*Abdu’l-baqI (ff. 164, 175^). 

f This should be four (f. 169^). The H.S. (iii, 3 ^ 7 ) also names three only when 
pving Papa ^h&cha’s daughters (the omission linking it with the B. N. ), but el^where 
(iii, 229) it gives an account oJ a fourth girl’s marriage ; this fourth is needed to make 
up the total of 1 1 daughters. Babur’s and Khw&nd>amlr*s details of Papa Aghacha'ii 
quartette are defective ; the following may be a more correct list : — (1) Begim Sultan 
(a frequent title), married to Aba-bikr Mtrdn-shiUd (who died 884 AH. ) and seeming 
too old to be the one [No. 3] who married Mas’ud (H.S. iii, 229) ; (2) Sultftn-nizhad, 
married to Iskandar Bdi-qard, \ (3) Sa*adat-bakht alM known as B^m Sult&n, married 
tdTMas'fid Aflrdn-rAdAf (H.S. iii, 327); (4) Manauwar-sultw, married to a son of 
Aulugh Beg KdbuU (II.S. iii, 32^^ 

* This “after” seems to contradict the statement (f. 58) that Mas*ud was made to 

kneel as a son-in-law yUMhuNtrUb) at a date previous to his blinding, 

but the seeming contn^iction may be explained by considering the following details ; 
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Mil 7a she hati cnie daughter and one son. The daughter was 
brr.jght up by Apaq Hegim of SI. Husain Mlrza*s haram ; from 
I’cri she cai'ni; to ICabul and was there given to Sayyid Mirza 
Ap.'.q.^ (Sii'uclat-bakht) Begim Sultan after the Auzbeg killed 
her husband, set out for the ka^ba with her son.® News has just 
come {circa 934 AH.) that they have been heard of as in Makka 
anti that the boy is becoming a bit of a great personage.^ Papa 
Aghacha’s third daughter was given to a sayyid of Andikhud, 
generally known as Sayyid Mirza .4 

Another of the Mlrza’s daughters, ‘Ayisha-sultan Begim was 
by a mistress Zubaida Aghacha the grand-daughter of Flu.sain«i- 
Shaikh Timur .5 They gave her to Qasim SI. of the Shaban 
suhans ; she h<uJ by him a .son, named Qasim -i-hu.*>ain SI. who 
came to serve me in Hindustat>, was in the Holy Battle with 
Rana Sanga, and was given Badayun.® When Qasim Si. died, 
(his widow) ‘Ayi.'^ha-sultan Begim wa.s t.tken by Buran SI. one 
of his’ relations,^ by whom she had a son, named ‘Abdu'l-lah SI. 
now serving me and though young, not doing badly. 

{f. His zviz't * and concubines^ 

The wife he first took was Bcga Sultan BegTm, a daughter of 
SI. Sanjar of Marv. She was the mother of Badru'z-zaman 
Mirza. SHe was very cross-tempered and made the Mirza endure 


h'' left Herl hastily (f. 58), went to Khusrau Sh&h and was blinded by him, — all in 
the last two months of 903 ah. <1498 ai>.), after the kneeling on Zu*l-qa*da 3rd, 
(JTune 23rd) in the Kavens’-garden, Here what Babur sa3rs is that the Begim was 
given after the blinding, the inference allowed being that though Mas*ud had 

kneeled before the blinding, she had remained in her father*' house till his return 
after the blinding. 

■ The first W. i B. writes ‘‘Apaq Begim” (I.O. 215 f. 136) which would allow 
Sayyid Mirza to bi' a kinsman of Apaq Begim, wife of llusain BHi-qara, 

^ This brief summary conveys the impression that the BegTm went on her pilgrimage 
shortly after Miis*ud*s death (9 1 3 AH. ?), but may be wrong ; — After Mas ‘ud’s murder, 
by one Bimash Mirzd, d&rqg-ha of Sarakhs, at Shaibaq Khan*s order, she was married 
by Blma.sh M. (H.S. iii, 278). How long after this she went to Makka is not said ; 
it was aboqt 934 Atf. when Babur heard of her as there. 

3 This clause is in the Hai. MS. but not in the Elph. MS. (f. 131), or Kehr*5 
(llminsky, p. 21c), or in either Persian translation. The boy may have bMn 17 or 18. 

4 This appears a mistake (f. 168 foot, and note on Pipa’s daughters). 

. 5 f. 171* 

* 933 AH.-IS27 All. (f. 329/. 

^ Presumably this was a ^nkAlik marriage ; it differs from Mme of those chronicled 
and also from a levin,* e marriage in not being made with a childless wife. (Cf. index 
j.w. ylnkeltk.'S 
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much wretchedness, until driven at last to despair, he set himself 
FoL 169. free by divorcing her. What was he to do? Right was with him.' 

A hsid wife in a good man*s house 
Makes this world already his hell.^ 

God preserve every Musalman from this misfortune ! Would 
that not a single cross or ill-tempered wife were left in the world ! 

Chuli Begim ^as another ; she was a daughter of the Azaq 
begs and was the mother of Sultanim Begim. 

Shahr-banu Begim was another; she was SI. Abu-said Mirza’s 
daughter, taken after SI. Husain Mirza took the throne (873 AH.). 
When the Mirza's other ladies got out of their litters and mounted 
horses, at the battle of Chikman, Shahr-banu Begim, putting her 
trust in her younger brother (SI. Mahmud M.), did not leave her 
litter, ^id not mount a horse ; 3 people told the Mirza of this, so 
he divorced her and took her younger sister Payanda-sultan 
Begim. When the AOzbegs took Khurasan (913 AH.), Payanda- 
sultan Begim went into *Iraq, and in *Iraq she died in great 
misery. 

Khadija Begim was another.^ , She had been a mistress of 
SI. Abu-said Mirza and by him had had a daughter, Aq Begim ; 
after his defeat (873 AH.- 1468 ad.) she betook herself to Her! 
where SI. Husain Mirza. took her, made her a great favourite, 
and promoted her to the rank of Begim. Very dominant indeed 
she became later on ; she it was wrought Muh. Mumin Mirza’s 
death ; ^ she in chief it was caused SI. Husain Mirza’s sons to 
rebel against him. She took herself for a sensible woman but 
was a silly chatterer, may also have been a heretic. Of her were 
FoL 160^. bom Shah-i-gharib Mirza and Muzaffar-i-husain MirziL 

Apaq Begim was another ; ^ she had no children ; that Papa 
Aghacha the Mirza made such a favourite of was her foster-sister. 

* Khwand-amlr says that Bega Begim was jealons, died of enef at her divorce, and 
was buried in a College, of her own erection, in 893 ah. (i4fi ad. 0 .S. iii, 245). 

‘ Gulistitn Cap. II, Story 31 (Platts, p. 114). 

9 «.e. did not get ready to ride off if ha husband were beaten by ha brotha (L ii 
and note to Hablba). 

A Khadija Begl Aghi (H.S. ii, 230 and iii, 327) ; die would be promoted probably 
a&r Shih-i*ghiAb*s lurth. 

9 He was a son of Badl*u*z-zani2n. 

* It is singular that this honoured woman's parentage is not mentkMied; ifitbeiight 
on f. iW (y. V. with note) to read Sayyid MM of Apftq B^glm, die maybe a sayyida 
of AndikhQa. 
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Being childless, Apaq Begim brought up as her own the 
children of Pfipa Aghacha. She nursed the Mirza admirably 
when he was ill ; none of his other wives could nurse as she did. 

The year I came into Hindg-stan (932 ah.)‘ she came into Kabul 
from Her! and I shewed her all the honour and respect I could. 

While I was be.sieging Chandiri (934 AH.) news came that in 
Kabul .she had fulfilled God's will.> 

One of the Mirza’s mistresses was Latif-sultan Aghacha of the 
Char-.shamba people 3 ; she became the mother of Abu’l-muhsin 
Mirza and Kupuk (or Klpik) Mirza (/>. Muhammad Muhsin). 

Another mi.stre.ss was Mingli Bibi Aghacha, an Auzbeg and 
one of Shahr-banu Beglm’.s various people. She became the 
mother of Abu-turab Mirza, Muhammad-i-husain Mirza, Faridun- 
i-husain Mirza and of two daughters. 

Papa Aghacha, the foster-sister of Apaq Begim was another 
mistress. The Mirza saw her, looked on her with favour, took 
her and, as has been mentioned, she became the mother of five 
of his sons and four of his daughters.^ 

Begl Sultan Aghacha was another mistress ; she had no child. 

There were also many epneubines and mistresses held in little 
respect ; those enumerated were the respected wives and 
mistresses of Si. Husain Mirza.' 

Strange^ indeed it is that of the 14 sons born to a ruler so 
great as SI. Husain Mirza, one governing too in such a town as 
Hen, three only were bom in legal marriage.^ In him, in his 
sons, and in his tribes and hordes vice and debauchery were FoL 170. 
extremely prevalent. What shews this point precisely is that of 
the many sons bom to his dynasty not a sign or trace was left 

* As Babur left Kabul on Safar 1st (Nov. 17th 1525 ad.), the Bq(lin most have 
arrived in MnlMnain 932 ah. (Oct. i8th to Nov. 17th). 

* f. 333. As ChandM was besieged in Rabl Vl-&khar 934 AH. this passage shews 
that, as a minimum estimate, what remains of BAbor’s composed narrative (/.^. down 
to f. 216A) was written after that date (Jan. 1528). 

3 Ckdr-skamhaidr. Mention of another inhabitant of this place with the odd name, 
Wednesday (ChAr-shamba), is made on f. 42A. 

4 Mole-marked Lady; most MSS. style her Bl but H.S. iii, 327, writes BIbl; 
it varies also by ‘calling her a Turk. She was a purchased slave dL Shahr-bAnu's 
and was given to the MirzA by Shahr-bAnu at the time of her own marriage 
with him. 

^ As noted already, t 168A enumerates three only. 

^ The three were almost certainly BadVa's-zamAn, Gaidar, son of alTmOrid mother, 

^nd Muzaliar-i-husain, bom after his mother had been legally married. 
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in seven or eight years, excepting only Muhammad-i-zaman 
Mrrza/ 

{g. Hts amirs.) 

There was Muhammad Baranduq Barlds^ descending from 
Chalru Barlds as follows, — Muhammad Baranduq, son pf ‘Ali, 
.sor .A Ba'-anduq, son of Jahan-shah, son of Chaku Barlds.^ He 
li.ul })ef i) .1 beg of Babur Mirza’s presence ; later on SI. Abu-saW 
favoured him, gave him Kabul conjointly with Jahangir 
B^irids, and m«ade him Aulugh Beg Mirza’s guardian; After the 
draft of SI. Abii-sald Mirza, Aulugh Beg Mirza formed designs 
aganst the two Barlas ; they got to know this, kept tight hold 
of him, made the tribes and hordes march,^ moved as for Qunduz, 
an«i ^^en up on Hinda-kush, courteously compelled Aulugh Beg 
Mirra to start hack for Kabul, they themselves going on to 
SI Husain Mirza in Khurasan, who, in his turn, shewed them 
great favour. Muhammad Baranduq was remarkably intelligent, 
a very leaderlike man indeed I Me was extravagantly fond of 
a hawk ; so much so, they say, that if a hawk of his had strayed 
or had died, he would ask, taking the names of his sons on his 
lips, what it would have mattered if such or such a son had died 
or had broken his neck, rather than this or that bird had died 
or had strayed. 

Muzaffar Barlds was another.^ He had been with the Mirza 
in the guerilla fighting and, for some cause unknown, had received 
extreme favour. In such honour was he in those guerilla days 
that the compact was for the Mirza to take four dang (sixths) 
Foi. f7o^. of any countiy conquered, and for him to take two dang. 

A strange compact indeed ! How could it be right to make 
even a faithful servant a co-partner in rule ? Not even a younger 
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brother or a son obtains such a pact ; how then should a beg ? * 

When the Mirza had possession of the throne, he repented the 
comp?ict, but his repentance was of no avail ; that muddy-minded 
mannikin, favoured so much already, made growing assumption 
to rule. The Mirza acted without judgment ; people say 
MuzafTar Barlds was poisoned in the end.® God knows the 
truth ’ 

‘Ali-sher Nawd'i was another, the Mirza’s friend rather than 
his beg. They had been learners together in childhood and even 
then are said to have been close friends. It is not known ^or 
what offence SI. Abu-sa‘ld Mirza drove * Ali-sher Beg from Men ; 
he then went to Samarkand where he was protected and 
supported by Ahmad Haji Beg during the several years of his 
stay.3 . He was noted for refinement of manner ; people fancied 
this due to the pride of high fortune but it may not have been 
so, it may have been innate, since it was equally noticeable also 
in Samarkand.^ * Ali-sher Beg had no match. For as long as 
verse has been written in the Turki tongue, no-one has written 
so much or so well as he. He wrote six books of poems 
{7nasjiawi\ five of them answering to the Quintet {^Kkavisnh\^ 
the sixth, entitled the Lisdnu t-tair (Tongue of the birds), was 
in the same metre as the Mantiqiit-tair (Speech of the birds).^ 

He put together four diwdns (collections) of odes, bearing the 
names, Curiosities of Childhood UBinrls of Youths Wonders of 
Manhood and Advantages of Age? There are good quatrains 
of his also. Some others of his compositions rank below those I'ot- i7»- 
mentioned ; amongst them is a collection of his letters, imitating 
that ofMaulana ‘AbduV-rahman /Jwf and aiming at gathering 
together every letter on any topic he had ever written to any 
person. He wrote also the Mizdndl - auzdn (Measure of 
measures) on prosody ; it is very worthless ; he has made 
mistake in it about the metres of four out of twenty-four 

' kishl^ l^-pcrson. 

" Khwand-amlr .says he died a natural death (I.I.S. in', 235). 

3 f. 21. For a fuller account of Nawa’i, yi Asiatique xvii, 175, M. Bel in’s article. 

♦ /.r. when he was poor and a beg’«* dependant. He went back to Ilerl at 
SI. llusain M.*s request in 873 ah. 

^ Ni^ml's (Kieu’s Pers. Cat. s.n.). 

* Kandu’d-dln* ’attar’s (Rieu I.C. and Ency. Br.). 

^ Charitibu'f*fighar^ Nawddirt^ sk-shahlihy BadH'i^u l-wasaf and /’'awA^idu'l-kibr, 
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quatrains, while about other measures he has made mistake such 
as any-onc who has i^iven attention to prosody, will understand. 
He put a Persian diwdn together also, FanT (transitory) being 
his pen-name for Persian verse/ Some couplets in it are not 
bad but for the most part it is flat and {x>or. In music also he 
composed good things some excellent airs and preludes 

(jnakhsh u peshrau\ No such patron and protector of men of 
parts- and accomplishments is known, nor has one such been 
heard of as ever appearing. It was through his instructicjn and 
support that Master (Ustiid) Qul-i-muhammad the lutanist. 
Shaikh! the flautist, and Husain the lutanist, famous performers 
all, rose to eminence and renown. It was through his effort and 
supervision that Master Hih-zad and Shah Muzaffar became so 
distinguished in painting. Few are heard of as having helped 
to lay the good foundation for future excellence he helped to lay. 
He had neither son nor daughter, wife or family ; he let the 
world pass by, alone and unencumbered. At first he was Keep>er 
of the Seal ; in middle-life he became a beg and for a time was 
Commandant in A.starabad ; later on he forsook soldiering. He 
took nothing from the Mir/.a, on the contrary, he each year 
Fol 171^. offered considerable gifts. When the Mirza was returning from 
the Astarabad campaign, 'Alt-sher Beg went out to give him 
meeting ; they .saw one anotlier but before ‘Ali-sher Beg should 
have risen to leave, his condition became such that he could not 
rise. He was lifted up and carried away ; the doctors could not 
tell wli.it was wrong ; he went to God’s mercy next day,® one of 
his own couplets suiting his case : — 

I was fcUi-'il liy a stroke out of their ken anil mine ; 

Wluil, in sulIi i*vi1n, c.in diictors avail ^ 

Ahmad the son of Tawakkal Barlds was another ; ^ for a time 
he held Qandahar. 

Wall Beg was another ; he was of HajI Saifu*d-dm Beg's 
line,'* and had been one of the Mirza’s father’s (Mansur’s) great 

* Every Persian has a takhallus (pcn-namc) which he introduces into the la-.l 
couplet of each ode (ErAkiiic). 

The death occurred in the l*'ir‘»t Juin.ida 906 All. (Dec. 150OAI).). 

^ j^ixdmu d-diii Ahmad bin Tawakk.il Hattas (I£.S. lii, 229). 

♦ This may be that uncle of Timur who made the Ilaj (T. R. p. 48, quoting the 
Zafar-uamaY 
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begs.‘ Shoit life was granted to him after the Mirza took the 
throne (973 AH.) ; he died directly afterwards. He was orthodox 
and made the Prayers, was rough {turk) and sincere. 

HusainofShaikhTimur was another; he had been favoured and 
raised to the rank of beg ‘ by Babur Mirza. 

Nuyan Beg was another. He was a Sayyid of Tirmiz on his 
father’s side ; on his mother’s he was related both to SI. Abu-sa id 
Mirza and to SI. Husain Mlrza.3 SI. Abu-sa*id Mirza had 
favoured him ; he was the beg honoured in SI. Ahmad Mirza's 
presence and he met with very great favour when he went to 
SI. Husain Mirza’s. He was a bragging, easy-going, wine-bibbing, 
jolly person. Through being in his fathers service,^ l.iasan of 
Ya'qub used to be called also Nuyan’s Hasan. 

Jahangir Barlds was another.^ For a time he shared the 
Kabul command with Muhammad Baranduq Barids, later on 172. 
went to SL Husain Mirza’s presence and received very great 
favour. His movements and poses {/tarakdi u sakandt) were 
graceful and charming ; lie was also a man of pleasant tcrn|)er. 

As he knew the rules of hunting and hawking, in those matters 
the Mirza gave him chief charge. He was a favourite of 
Badi'u’z-zaman Mirza and, bearing that Mirza’s friendliness in 
mind, used to praise him. 

Mirza Ahmad of ‘Ali Farsi Barlds was another. Though he 
wrote no verse, he knew what was poetry. He was a gay-hearted, 
elegant person, one by himself. 

‘Abdu’l-khaliq Beg was another. FirQz Shah, Shahrukh Mirza’s 

• Some MSS. omit the word “ father” here Imt to read it uhviatcs the dilliciilty of 
calling Wall a great beg of SI. Ilusain Mir/.a althougti lie died when that mir^a took 
the throne (97J ah.) and although no leading place allotted to him in Hahur’s list 
of Herl begs. Here a.s m other parts of Itdbur's account of Ileri, the texts vary 
much whether TurkI or Persian, tlie IClph. MS. appears to call Wall a hlockliead 
{dunkffz dur)^ the llai. MS. writing n\kuz c//?r(?). 

* He had l>een lidhur Shaht ukhi s yasCi-zval (C'oiirL-atlendant), had fought againsi 
Husain for Yadgar-i-muhammad and iiad given a daughter to Ilusain (ll.S. lii, 206, 

228, 230-32; D.S. in Not. ef Ex, dc.Savy p. 265). 

» f. 29 #. 

♦ iVV, Elph. MS. and Ixjth Pers. Irss. but the llai. MS. omits “father”. To read 
it, however, suits the circumstance that Hasan of Ya*qub was not with Husain and 
in Harat but was connected with Mahmud Mfruushiihi and TirmljCf. 24). Nuyan is 
not a personal name but is a title ; it implies good-birth ; all uses of it I have seen are 
for members of the religious family of Tlrml/.. 

s He was the son of Ibrahtin Bar las and a lladakhslii begim (T.R. p. loS). 
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greatly favoured beg, was his grandfather ; ^ hence fiCiople called 
him Firuz Shah's 'Abdu i-khaliq. He held Kiu^^arijsrri for a time. 

Ibrahim Dfdddi was anothe:. He had guod knowledge of 
revenue matters and the conduct of public busines'j ; his work 
was that of a second Muh. Barancluq. 

Zu’n-nun Arghun was another.* He was .1 inave man, using 
his sword well in SL Abu-sa'id Mir/.a’s pre->ence and later on 
getting his hand into the work whatever the hght. As to his 
courage there was no question at all, but he wris a bit of a fool. 
After he left our {AJjrdn^shdhi) Mir/fis to gc.- to SI. Ilusain 
Mfrza, the Mirza gave him Gliur ;ind the ^^^ilvdiris. He did 
Pul r72/> e.xcellent work' in those parts ^itli 70 to 80 inen, with so few 
beating masses and masses of Hazaras and Nikdhis; he had 
not diis match for keeping those trilxi^ in order. After a while 
Zamm-dawar was given to him. His son Shah-i-shuja' Arghun 
u.sed to move about with him and even in childhood used to 
chop away with his .sword. The Mirza favoured Shah-i-shuja* 
and, somewhat against Zu’n-nun Beg’s wi.shes, joined him with 
his father in the government of Qandahar. Later on this father 
and son made dissension between that father and that son,3 and 
stirred up much commotion. After I had overcome Khusrau 
Shah and parted hL retainers from him, and after I had taken. 
Kabul from Zu’n-nu*i Arghun^ son Muqlm, Zu’n-nun Beg and 
Khusrau Shiih both went, in their helplessness, to see SI. Hu.sain 
Mirza. ZQ*n-nun Arghun grew greater after the Mirza s death 
when they gave him the districts of the Heri Koh-daman, .such 
as Auba (Ubeh) and Chachcharan.-* He was made Lord of 
Badi'u’z-zaman Mirza's Gate ^ and Muhammad Baranduq Darlas 
Lord of MuzafTar-i-husdin Mirza’.s, when the two Mirzas became 

* lie will have hcen therefore a collateral of Daulat-shah whose relation to 
Flru£-sh&h is thus expres.serl hy Nawu’i : — Mir Daulat-skdh firuz-sh&h 
'amm-zAda si Amir \ 4 liStu\i iiditla hfirayini-nin^ aujiktili dur^ ue, Mir Daulat-shah 
was the son of Flruz-shah ileg’s fiatcrnal uncle's son, AmTr *Ala’u'd-daula Isfikrayim. 
Thus, Pirfu-shah and Islarayinl were first cousins ; Daulat-shah and ‘Abdu*I-khalIq*s 
father were .second cousins ; while Daulat-shah and Flruz-shah were first cou.sins, 

, once removed (Kieu’s I'ers. Cat. p. 534 ; Browne's D.S. English preface p. 14 and its 
reference to the Pers. preface). 

* TarkhUn-HiUma^ E. \ D.’a History of India i, 303; H.S. iii, 227. 

^ » f. 41 and note. 

< Both places are in the valley of the Herl-rud. 

5 Badi'u’z-zaman married a daughter of Zu'n-nun ; she died in 911 AH. & D. i, 
305 ; H.S. Ill, 324). 
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joint-rulers in Heri. Brave though he was^he was a little crazed 
and shallow-pated; if he had not been so, would he have accepted 
flattery as he did? would he have made himself so contemptible? 

Here are the details of the matter : — While he was so dominant 
and so trusted in Herl, a few shaikhs and mullas went to him 
and said, “The Spheres are holding commerce with us ; )^ou are 
to be styled Hizabrt^l~ldh (Lion of God ) ; you will overcome 
the Auzbeg.” Fully accepting this flattery, he pat his 
(bathing-cloth) round his neck * and gave thanks. Then, after 
Shaibaq Khan, coming against the Mirzas, had beaten them one Toi. 173. 
by one near Badghls, Zu*n-nun Arghitn met him face to fare 
near Qara-rabat and, relying on that promise, stood up against 
him with 100 to 150 men. A mass of Auzbegs caii^e up, over- 
came them and hustled them off ; he himself was taken and put 
to death.* He was orthodox and’ no neglecter of the Praj'crs, 
indeed made the extra ones. He was mad for chess ; he played 
it according to his own fancy and, if others play with one hand, 
he played with both .3 Avarice and stingine.ss ruled in his 
character. 

Darwish-i-‘all Beg was another, the younger full -brother 01 
‘Ali-sher Beg. He had the Balkh Command for a time and 
there did good beg-like things, but he was a muddle-head and 
somewhat wanting in merit. He was dismissed from the Balkh 

I ” 

Command because his mud die- headed ness had hampered the 
Mirza in his first campaign against Qunduz and Hisar. He came 
to my presence when I went to Qunduz in 916 ah. (15*0 AU.), 
brutalized and stupefied, far from capable begship and out-side 
peaceful home-life. Such favour as he had had, he appears to 
have had for ‘Ali-sher Beg’s sake. 

Mughul Beg was another. He was Governor of Heri for 
a time, later on was given Astarabad, and from there fled to 
Ya'qub Beg in ‘Iraq. He was of amorous disposition 5 and an 
incessant dicer. 

“ This indicates, both amongst ^fu.«l1mans and Hindus, obedierce and submission. 

Several instances occur in Macculloch's BcMeali Household Stories. 

- T.R. p. 205. 

’ This is an idiom expressive of great keenness (Erskine). 

^ H.S. iii, 250, kitdbddr, librarian ; so too Hai. MS. f. 174 ^< 

* nttiiaiyam (f, 7Z and note). Allr Mughul Beg was put to death for treachery in 
‘Iraq (H.S. iii, 227, 248). 
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Sayyid Badr (Full-moon) was another, a very strongs man, 
Fol. 173^. graceful in his movements and singularly well-mannered. He 
danced wonderfully well, doing one dance quite unique and 
seeming to be his own invention.* His whole service was with 
the Mirza whose comrade he was in wine and social pleasure. 

I slim Barlds was another, a plain (jurk) person who understood 
hawking well and did things to perfection. .. Drawing a bow 
of 30 to 40 batmans strength,* he would make h»s shaft pass right 
through the target (Jakhta). In the gallop from the head of the 
qabaq-niaiddn? he would loosen his bow, string it again, and 
then hit the gourd (qabaq). He would tie his string-grip {sih-gir) 
to the one end of a string from i to yards long, fasten the 
other end to a tree, let .is shaft fly, and shoot through the string- 
grig while it revolved .4 Many such remarkable feats he did. He 
served the Mirza continuously and was at eveiy social gathering. 

SI. Junaid Barlds was another ; 5 in his latter days he went to 
SI. Ahmad Mirza’s presence,^ He is the father of the SI. Junaid 
Barlds on whom at the present time ^ the joint-government of 
Jaunpur depends. 

Shaikh Abu-sa‘id Khan Dar-miydn (In-between) was another. 
It is not known whether he got the name of Dar-miyan because 
he took a horse to the Mirza in the middle of a fight, or whether 
because he put himself in between the Mirza and some-one 
designing on his life.® 


' Babur speaks as ati eye-witness (f. 187^). For a single combat of Sayyid Badr, 
1 . 1 . S. ill, 233. 

■ f. 157 and note to bdtmAn. 

3 A level field in which a gourd {fobaq) is set on a pole for an archer’s mark to l>e 
hit in passing at the gallop (f. 18^ and note). 

* Or possibly during the gallop the archer turned in the saddle and shot backwards. 

s Junaid was the father of Nixamu’d-din ‘All, Babur’s Khalifa (Vice-gerent). 

That Khalifa was of a religious house on his mother’s side may lie inferred from his 
being styled lioth Sayyid and Khwaja neither of which titles could have come from 
his Turk! father. His mother may have lieen a sayyida of one of the religious families 
of Marghlnan (f. 18 and note), since Khalifa’s son Muhibb-i-’all writes his Esther’s 
name ** Nimmu’d-dln ‘All Marffhil&ni" {MmrUnttmS) in the Preface of his B<fok on 
Sport (Rieii’s Pers. Cat. p. 485). T 

* This northward migration would take the fiunily into touch with Bibar’s in 
Samarkand and Farghana. 

7 He was left in charge of Jaunpur in Rabi* I, 933 ah. (Jan. 1527 AD.) but 
exdianged for Chunar in Kam^n 935 ah. (June 1529 ad.); so tlmt for the writing of 
this part of the Bdbur-n/kma we have the major and minor limits of Jan. 1527 2nd 
June 1529. 

/ • H.S. iii, 227. 
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Bih-biid Beg was another. He had served in the pages’ circle 
{chuhra jtrgast) during the guerilla times and gave such F01 174 - 
satisfactioq by his service that the Mirza did him the favour of 
putting his name on the stamp {tamghd) and the coin {jsikkct)} 

Shaikhim Beg was another.^ People used to call him 
Shaikhim Suhaili because SuhailT was his pen-name. He wrote 
all sorts of verse^bringing in terrifying words and mental images. 

Here is a couplet of his 

In the anguish of my nights, the whirlpool of my sighs engulphs the firmament ; 

Like p dnc^n, the torrent oftty tears swallows the quarters of the world. 

Well-known it is that when he once recited that couplet in 
Maulana ‘Abdu’r-rahman JdmVs presence, the honoured Mujla 
asked him whether he was reciting verse or frightening people. 

He put a diwdn together ; masnawts of his are also in 
existence. 

Muhammad-i-wall Beg was.another, -the son of the Wall Beg 
already mentioned. Latterly he became one of the Mirza’s 
great b^s but, great beg though he was, he never neglected liis 
service and used to recline (ydstdmi) day and night in the Gate. 

Through doing this, his free meals and open table were alwa)\s 
set just outside the Gate. Quite certainly a man who was so 
constantly in waiting, would receive the favour he received ! It 
is an evil noticeable today that effort must be made before the 
man, dubbecl Beg because he h^ five or six of the bald and blind 
at his back, can be got into the Gate at all ! Where this sort 
of service is, it must be to their own misfortune ! Muhammad- 
i-wall Beg’s public table and free meals were good ; he kept his 
servants neat and well-dressed and with his own hands gave Foi. 174^. 
ample portion to the poor and destitute, but he was foul-mouthed 
and evil-spoken. He and also Darwish-i-‘ali the librarian were 
in my service when I took Samarkand in 9 17 AH. (Oct. 1 5 1 1 AD.) ; 
he was palsied then ; his talk lacked salt ; his former claim to 
favour was gone. His assiduous waiting appears to have been 
the cause of his promotion 

* Set Appendix H, On the counter-mark Bih-h&d on coins. 

* Nijc&mu’d-din Amir Shaikh Ahmadu’s-suhaill was snmamed Suhaili through a/t/ 

(augury) taken by his spiritual guide, Kamalu*d-dln ^usain GOzur-jfiki ; it was he 
induct Uusain Kashifi to produce his Anwdr-i-suhaiU (Li^ts of Canopoa) (L 125 
and note ; Rieu’s Wrs. Cat. p. 756 ; and for a couplet of his, H.S. iii, 242 1 lo|. 
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Baba ‘All the Lord of the Gate was another. First, ‘All-sher 
Beg showed him favour ; next, because of his courage, the Mlrza 
took him into service, made him Lord of the Gate, and promoted 
him to be a beg. One of his sons is serving me now {circa 934 AH.), 
that Yunas of ‘Ali who is a beg, a confidant, and of my household. 
He will often be mentioned.* 

Badru’d-dln (Full-moon of the Faith) was another. He had 
been in the service of SI Abu-said Mirza’s Chief Justice Mirak 
‘Abdu'r-rahim ; it is said he was very nimble and sure-footed, 
a man who could leap over seven horses at once. He and Baba 
‘All were close companions. 

Hasan of ‘All Jaldir was another. His original name was 
Husain Jaldir but he came to be called ‘All’s Hasan.® His father 
‘All " Jaldir must have been favoured and made a beg by Babur 
Mirza ; no man was greater later on when Yadgar-i-muhammad 
M. took Heri. Hasan-i-‘ali was SI. Husain Mirza’s Qush-begi,^ He 
made Tufaill (Uninvited-guest) his pen-name ; wrote good odes 
and was the Master of this art in his day. He wrote odes on 
my name when he came to my presence at the time I took 
Samarkand in 917 AH. (1511 AD.). Impudent {bi bdk) and 
Foi. 175. prodigal he was, a keeper of catamites, a constant dicer and 
draught-player. 

Khwaja ‘Abdu’l-lah Marwdrid (Pearl) ^ was another; he was 
at first Chief Justice but later on became one of the Mirza’s 
favourite household-begs. He was full of accomplishments ; on 
the dulcimer he had no equal, and he invented the shake on 
the dulcimer ; he wrote in several scripts, most beautifully in the 
tdliq ; he composed admirable letters, wrote good verse, with 
BayanI for his pen-name, and was a pleasant companion. 
Compared with his other accomplishments, his verse ranks low, 
but he knew what was poetry. Vicious and shameless, he became 

* Index 5 ,n, 

” Did the change complete an analogy between Jaldir and his (perhaps) elder 
son with *A 11 Khalifa and his elder son Hasan ? 

3 The Qush-begl is, in Central Asia, a high official who acts for an absent ruler 
(Shaw) ; he does not appear to be the Falconer, for whom Babur’s name is Qfishchl 
(f. iSn.)., 

4 He received this sobriquet because when he returned from an embasqr to the 
Persian Gulf, he brought, from Bahrein, to his Tlmurid master a gift of royal pearls 
(Sam Mina). For an account of Marw&rld su Rieu’s Pers. Cat, p. iop4 and (ra 
portrait) p. 787. 
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the captive of a sinful disease through his vicious excesses, out- 
lived his hands and feet, tasted the agonies of varied torture for 
several years, and departed from the world under that affliction.* 

Sayyid Muhammad-i-aurus was another ; he was the son of 
that A-urus (Russian?) Arghun who, when SI. Abu-sa*id Mirza 
took the throne, was his beg in chief authority. At that time 
there were excellent archer-braves ; one of the most distinguished 
was Sayyid Muhammad-i-aurus. His bow strong, his shaft long, 
he must have been a bold {yurak) shot and a good one. He was 
Commandant in Andikhud for some time. 

Mir (Qambar-i-)‘all the Master of the Horse was another. He 
it was who, by sending a man to SI. Husain Mirza, brought him 
.down on the defenceless Yadgar-i-muhammad Mirza. 

Sayyid Hasan Augkldqcht was another, a son of Sayyid 
Aughldqchi and a younger brother of Sayyid Yusuf Beg.® He 
was the father of a capable and accomplished son, named Mirza 
Farrukh. He had come to my presence before I took Samar- Foi. 175^^. 
kand in’ 917 AH. ( 1 5 1 1 AD.). Though he had written little verse, 
he wrote fairly ; he understood the astrolabe and astronomy well, 
was excellent company, his talk good too, but he was rather 
a bad drinker {bad shrdb). He died in the fight at Ghaj-dawan .3 
TingrI-birdI the storekeeper {sdmdncht) was another ; he was 
a plain {turk\ bold, sword-slashing brave. As has been said, 
he charged 6ut of the Gate of Balkh on Khusrau Shah*s great 
retainer Nazar Bahadur and overcame him (903 AH.). 

There were a few Turkman braves also who were received 
with great favour when they came to the Mirza’s presence. One 
of the first to come was ‘All Khan Bayandar,^ Asad Beg and 
Taham-tan (Strong-bodied) Beg were others, an elder and 
younger brother these ; Badi‘u’z-zaman Mirza took Taham-tan 
Beg’s daughter and by her had Muhammad-i-zaman Mirza. 

Mir ‘Umar Beg was another ; later on he was in Badi‘u’z-zaman 
Mirza’s service ; he was a brave, plain, excellent person. HiS 

* Sam Mirza. specifies this affliction as ikbla-i-Jarang^ thus making what may be one 
of the earliest Oriental references to Ptorbus ^licm [as de Sa9y here translates the 
name], the foreign or European pox, the ** French disease of Shakespeare *’ (H.B.). 

” Index r./i. Yusuf. 

3 Ram^n 3rd 918 au.-Nov. 12th 1512. 

* of the WhitCrsheep Turkmans. 
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son, Abu’l-fath by name, came from 'Iraq to my presence, 
a very soft, unsteady and feeble person ; such a son from sueh 
a father ! 

Of those who came into Khurasan after Shah Ismail. took 
'Iraq and A^arbaljan {pirca 906 ah.- 1500 ad. ) f one was 'Abdu’l- 
baqi Mfrza of Timur Beg’s line. He was a Miran-shahl ‘ whose 
ancestors will have gone long before into those parts, put thought 
Fol. 176. of sovereignty out of their heads, served those ruling there, and' 
from them have received favour. That Timur 'Ugman who was 
the great, trusted beg of Ya'qub Beg {White-sheep Turkman) 
and who had once even thought of sending against Khurasan 
the mass of men he had gathere<l to himself, must have been 
this 'Abdu’l-baqI Mirza's paternal<uncle. SI. Husain Mirza took 
'Abdu’UbaqI Mirza at once into favour, making him a son-in-law 
by'^giving him Sultanim B^glm, the mother of Muhammad SI. 
Mlrza.^ Another late-comer was Murad Beg Bdyandaru 

(A. His Chief Justices (padur)^ 

One was Mir Sar-i-barahna (Bare-head) 3 ; he was from 
a village in Andijan and appears to have made claim to be 
a sayyid {mutasayyid). He was a very agreeable companion, 
pleasant of temper and speech. His were the judgment and 
rulings that carried weight amongst men of letters and poets of 
Khurasan. He wasted his time by composing, in imitation of 
the story of Amir Hamza, ^ a work which is one long, far- 
fetched lie, opposed to sense and nature. 

Kamalu’d-din Husain 3 was another. Though 

not a Sufi, he was mystical.^ Such mystics as he will h^ve 

‘ His paternal line was, 'Abdu’l-hfiql, son of 'Usman, son of SayyidI Ahmad# son 
of Miran-bh&h. His mother’s people were begs of the White-sheep (H.S. iii, 290). 

’ Suli^anlm had married Wais (f. 157) not later than 895 or 896 ah. (U>S. iii, 253); 
she married 'Abdu'l-baql in .908 ah. ( 1502-3 Ai>.). 

3 Sayyid Shamsu*d-dln Muhammad, Mir Sayyid %ar-i-barahna owed his sobriqnet 
of liare-head to love-sick wanderings of his youth (H.S. iii, 328). The it is 
clear, recrjgnizes him as a isayyid. 

* Kicu’s Pers. Cat p. 760 ; it is immensely long anci hlled with tales that shock 
all prolability ” (Erskine). 

5 f, 94 and note. SI. Husain M. made him curator of An$&rl’s shrine, an officer 
represented, presumably, by Col. Yate’s " Mir of Gazur-g&h and he beame Chief 
Justice in 904 ah. ( 149^99 ad.). See H.S. iii, 330 and 340 ; JASH 1887, art On 
the city of //ardt (C. E. Yate) p. 85. 

^ mutasauwi/f perhaps meaning not a professed Suit. 
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gathered in ‘Ali-sher Beg’s presence and there have gone ipto 
their raptures and ecstacies. Kamalu’d-din will have been 
better-born than most of them ; his promotion will have been 
due to his good birth, since he had no other merit to speak of." 

A production of his exists, under the name Majdlisul-ushshdq 
(Assemblies of lovers), the authorship of which he ascribes (in 
its preface) to SI. Husain Mlrza.^ It is mostly a lie and a taste- 
less lie. He has written such irreverent things in it that some foI. 176^. 
of them cast doubt upon his orthodoxy ; for example, he 
represents the Prophets, — Peace be on them, — and Saints as 
subject to earthly passion, and gives to each a minion and 
a mistress. Another and singularly absurd thing is that, although 
in his preface he says, “ This is SI. Husain Mirza’s own written 
word and literary composition,” he, never-the-less, enters, in the 
body of the book, “ All by the sub-signed author ”, at the head 
of odes and verses well-known to be his own. It was his flattery 
gave Zu’n-nun Arghun the title Lion of God. 

(/. His wazirs!) 

One was Majdu’d-din Muhammad, son of Khwaja Pir Ahmad 
of Khwaf, the one man i^yak-qalani) of Shahrukh Mirza’s 
Finance-office.3 In SI. Husain Mirza’s Finance-office there was 
not at first proper order or method ; waste and extravagance 
resulted ; the peasant did not prosper, and the soldier was not 
satisfied. Once while Majdu’d-din Muhammad was still par- 
wdneht^ and styled Mirak (Little Mir), it became a matter of 
importance to the Mirza to have some money ; when he asked 
the Finance-officials for it, they said none had been collected and 
that there was none. Majdu’d-din Muhammad must have heard 
this and have smiled, for the Mirza asked him why he smiled ; 
privacy was made and he told Mirza what was in his mind. 

' He was of high birth on both si^es, of religious houses of Tabas and Nishapur 
(D.S. pp. 161, 163). 

^ In agreement with its preface. Dr. Rieu entered the book as written by SI. Husain 
MM 5 in his Addenda, however, he quotes Babur as the authority for its Iwing by 
Gizur-gihl ; Khw&nd-amir’s authority can be added to Bihar’s (H.S. 340 ; rers. Cat. 
ppi 351 • >085). 

3 DrwSn, TheAVaaIr is a sort of Minister ot Finance ; the Diwan is the office of 
revenue receipts and issues (Erskine). 

* a secretary who writes out royal orders (H.S. iii, 244 )* 
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Said he, If the honoured Mirza will pledge hhnself to strengthen 
Fol. X77. my hands by not opposing my orders, it shall so be before long 
that the country shall prosper, the peasant be content, the soldier 
well-ofif, and the Treasury full” The Mirza for his part gave 
the pledge desired, put Majdu’d-din Muhammad in authority 
throughout Khurasan, and entrusted all public business to him. 
He in his turn by using all possible diligence and effort, before 
long had made soldier and peasant grateful and content, filled 
the Treasury to abundance, and made the districts habitable 
and cultivated. He did all this however in face of opposition 
from the begs and men high in place, all being led by ‘All-sher 
Beg, all out of temper with what Majdu’d-din Muhammad had 
effected. By their effort and evil suggestion he was arrested 
and dismissed.^ In succession to him Nizamu’l-mulk of Khwaf 
wasinade Diwan but in a short time they got him arrested also, 
and him they got put to death.® They then brought Khwaja 
Afzal out of ‘Iraq and made him Diwan ; he had just been 
made a beg when I came to Kabul (910 AH.), and he also 
impressed the Seal in Diwan. 

Khwaja ‘Ata 3 was another ; although, unlike those already 
mentioned, he was not in high office or Finance-minister {dzwdn), 
nothing was settled without his concurrence the whole Khura^ 
sanat over. He was a pious, praying, upright {inutadaiyiti) 
person ; he must have been diligent in business also. 


‘ Count von Noer’s words about a cognate reform of later date suit this man's work, 
it also was **a bar to the defraudment of the Crown, a stumbling-block in the path of 
avaricious chiefs” {Empei'or Akhur trs. i, ii). The opposition made by * All-sher to 
reform so clearly to liusain's gain and to llusam’s begs’ loss, stirs the question, 
“ What was the source of his own income ?” Up to 873 AH. he was for some years 
the rlependant of Ahmad Hajl Ueg ; he took nothing from the Mirza, but gave to 
him ; he must have spent much in l>enefactions. The question may have presented 
itself to M. llelin for he observes, ** *Ali-sher qui sans doute, a son retour de I’exil, 
rccou\ ra rheritage dc scs ptres, ct depuis occupa de hautes positions dans le gouverne- 
ment de '-on jxiys, avail acquis une grande fortune” (y. Asiatique wii, 227). While 
not contradicting M. Helm's view that vested property such as can be descrilied as 
“ paternal inheritance”, may have passed from father to son, even in those days of 
fugitive prosperity and changing apprjintments, one cannot but infer, from Nawa'i’s 
r>pposition to (Vlujdu'd-din, that he, like the rest, took a partial view of the “rights” 
of the cultivator. 

’* This was in 903 ah. after some 20 years of service (Il.S. lii, 23 1,; Ethe I.O. 
Cat. p. 252). 

3 Amir Jamalu'd-din *Ala‘u']-lah, known also as Jamalu’d-din Hu%in, wrote a 
History of Muhammad (H.S. 111, 34S ; Kieu's Hers. Cal. p. 147 & (a correction) 
p. to8i). 
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(j. Others of the Court.) 

Those enumerated were SI. Husain Mirza’s retainers and 
followers.' His was a wonderful Age ; in it Khurasan, and Fol. 1773. 
Heri above all, was full of learned and matchless men. What- 
ever the work a man took up, he aimed and aspired at bringing 
that work to perfection. One such man was Maulana 'Abdu'r- 
rahman Jdmt^ who was unrivalled in his day for esoteric and 
exoteric knowledge. Famous indeed are his poems ! The 
Mulla’s dignity it is out of my power to describe ; it has occurred 
to me merely to mention his honoured name and one atom of 
his excellence, as a benediction and good omen for this part of 
my humble book. 

Shaikhu’l-islam Saifu’d-dln Ahmad was another. He was of 
the line of that Mulla Sa‘du’d-dm (Mas‘Qd) Taftasdni’^ whose 
descendants from his time downwitrds have given the Shaikhu’l- 
islam to Khurasan. He was a very learned man, admirably 
versed, in the Arabian sciences 3 and the Traditions, most God- 
fearing and orthodox. Himself a Shafi*!,"^ he was tolerant of all 
the sects. People say he never once in 70 years omitted the 
Congregational Prayer. He was martyred when Shah Isma'Il 
took Heri (916 ah.) ; there now remains no man 01 his 
honoured line .5 

Maulana Shaikh Husain was another ; he is mentioned here, 
although his first appearance and his promotion were under 
SI. Abu-sa‘id Mirza, because he was living still under SI. Husain Fol. 178. 
Mirza. Being well-versed in the sciences of philosophy, logic 
and rhetoric, he was able to find much meaning in a few words 
and to bring it out opportunely in conversation. Being ver}' 
intimate and influential with SI. Abu-said Mirza, he took part 
in all momentous affairs of the Mirza’s dominions ; there was 


* Amongst noticeable omissions from Rabur’s list of Heri celebrities are Mir 
Khwand Shah (** Mirkhond*’), his grandson Khwand<amlr, Husain Kashifi and 
Muinu’d-dln al Zamjl, author of a History of Har&t which was finished in 
897 AH. 

” Sa’du*d-d1n Mas*ud, son of ‘Umar, was a native of Taft in Yazd, whence his 
cognomen (Bahar-i-*ajam) ; he died in 792 ah. -1390 ad. (tl-S. iii, 59’ 343 ; T.R. 
p. 236 ; Rieu*s Pers. Cat. pp. 352, 453). 

3 These are those connected with grammar and rhetoric (Erskine). 

^ This is one of the four principal sects of Muhammadanism (Erskine). 

3 T.R. p. 235, 'for Shah Isma'il’s murders in Heri. 
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no better muhtasib ^ ; this will have been why he was so much 
trusted. Because he had been an intimate of that Mirza, the 
incomparable man was treated with insult in SI. Husain 
Mirza’s time. 

Mulla-zada Mulla 'Usman was another. He was a native of 
Chirkh, in the Luhugur tnmdn of the tuindn of Kabul ’ and was 
called the Born Mulla {Mulld-sddd) because in Aulugh Beg 
Mirza’s time he used to give lessons when 14 years old. He went 
to Heri on his way from Samarkand to make the circuit of the 
ka'ba^ was there stopped, and made to remain by SI. Husain 
Mirza. He was very learned, the most so of his time. People 
say he was nearing the rank of Ijtihad 3 but he did not reach it. 
It is said of him that he once asked, " How should a person 
forget a thing heard ? ’* A strong memory he must have had ! 

Mir Jamalu’d-din the Traditionalist^ was another. He had no 
equal in Khurasan for knowledge of the Muhammadan Traditions. 
He was advanced in years and is still alive (934 to 937 AH.). 
Mir Murtaz was another. He was well-versed in the sciences 
Fol. 178^. of philosophy and metaphysics ; he was called murtdz (ascetic) 
because he fasted a great deal. He was madly fond of chess, 
so much so that if he had met two players, he would hold one 
hy the skirt while he played his game out with the other, as 
much as to say, “ Don’t go ! ” 

Mir Mas'ud of Sherwan was another.^ 

Mir 'Abdu’l-ghafur of Lar was another. Disciple and pupil 
both of Maulana ‘Abdu’r-rahman Jami, he had read aloud most 
of the Mulla’s poems (masnawi) in his presence, and wrote 
a plain exposition of the Nafahdtf^ He had good acquaintance 

* Superintendent of Police, who examines weights, measures and provisions, also 
prevents gambling, drinking and so on. 

* f. 137. 

> The rank of Mujtahid, which is not bestowed hy any individual or class of men 
hut which is the result of slow and imperceptible opinion, finally prevailing and 
universally acknowledged, is one of the greatest peculiarities of the religion of Persia. 
The Mujtahid is supped to be elevated above human fears and human enjoyments, 

‘ and to have a certain degree of infallibility and inspiration. He is consulted with 
reverence and awe. There is not always a Mujtahid necessarily existing. See 
Ij^mpfct, Ameenitaies Exotieae (Erskine). 

^ mukaddasj one versed in the traditional sayings and actions'of MuhaihinacL 

^U.S. iii, '^. 

* B.M. Or. 218 (Rieu’s Pers. Cat p^ 350). The Commentary was made in order 
to explain the Nitfekat to Jftmfs ton. 
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with the exoteric sciences, and in the esoteric ones also w&s very 
successful. He was' a curiously casual and unceremonious 
person; no person styled Mulla by any-one soever was debarred 
from submitting a (Qoran) chapter to him for exposition ; more- 
over whatever the place in which he heard there was a darwish, 
he had no rest till he had reached that darwish's presence. He 
was ill when I was in Khurasan (912 AH.) ; 1 wert to enquire 
for him where he lay in the Mulla's College,^ after I had made 
the circuit of the Mulla’s tomb. He died a few days later, of 
that same illness. 

Mir 'Ata’u’l-lah of Mashhad was another.^ He knew the 

Arabian sciences well and also wrote a Persian treatise on rhyme. 

That treatise is well-done but it has the defect that he brings 

into it, as his examples, couplets of his own and, assuming them Fol. 179. 

to be correct, prefixes to each, “ As must be observed in the 

following couplet by your slave ” (J^anda). Several rivals of his 

find deserved comment in this treatise. He wrote another on 
• } 
the curiosities of verse, entitled BctddVu^ s-sandi \ a very well- 

written treatise. He may have swerved from the Faith. 

QazI Ikhtiyar was another. He was an excellent Qazi and 
wrote a treatise in Persian on Jurisprudence, an admirable 
treatise ; he also, in order to give elucidation {iqtibds\ made 
. a collection of homonymous verses from the Qoran. He came 
with Muhammad-i-yusuf to see me at the time I met the Mirzas 
on the Murgh-ab (912 AH.). Talk turning on the Baburl script , 3 
he asked me about it, letter by letter ; I wrote it out, letter by 
letter ; he went through it, letter by letter, and having learned 
its plan, wrote something in it there and then. 

Mir Muhammad-i-yusuf was another ; he was a pupil of the 
Shaikhu’l-islam 4 and afterwards was advanced to his place. 

In some assemblies he, in others, Qazi Ikhtiyar took the 
higher place. Towards the end of his life he was so infatuated 

* He was buried by the Mulli’s side. 

* Amir Bnrhfinu’d'din ‘At2'u*l-lah bin Mahmudti* 1 -httsain 1 was bom in Nidiipur 
but known as Mashhadi because he retired to that holy spot after becoming blind. 

» f. 144^ and note. Qazi Ikhtiyini’d-dln Hasan (H-S. iii» 347 ) uppers to be the 
KhwSja Ikhtiyftr of the Ayin-i~alSbari^ and, if so, will have taken professional interest 
in the script, since Abu’l-fafl descries him as a distinguished calligrapher in SI. 

J^usain M.’s presence (Blochmann, p. 101). 

< Saifti*d-dln (Sword of the Faith) Ahmad, presumably. 
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with soldiering and military command, that except of those two 
tasks, what could be learned from his conversation ? what known 
from his pen ? Though he failed in both, those two ambitions 
ended by giving to the winds his goods and his life, his house 
and his home. He may have been a Shl‘a. 

(k. The Poe/s.) 

FoL 179^. The all-surpassing head of the poet-band was Maulana 
‘Abdu’r-rahman /dwi. Others were Shaikhim Suhaili and Hasan 
of ‘All Jaldlr ' whose names have been mentioned already as in 
the circle of the Mirzil’s begs and household. 

AsafI was another,® he taking Asafi for his pen-name because 
he was a wazir’s son. His verse does not want for grace or 
sentiipent, but has no merit through passion and ecstacy. He 
himself made the claim, “ I have never packed up {bulmddi) my 
odes to make the oasis (wddi) of a collection.” 3 This was 
affectation, his younger brothers and his intimates having 
collected his odes. He wrote little else but odes. He waited 
on me when I went into Khurasan (912 AH.). 

Bana'i was another ; he was a native of Her! and took such 
a pen-name (Bana*i) on account of his father Ustad Muhammad 
Sabz-band.^ His odes have grace and ecstacy. One poem 
(jnasnawt) of his on the topic of fruits, is in the mutaqdrib 
measure ; 5 it is random and not worked up. Another short 
poem is in the khafif measure, so also is a longer one finished 
towards the end of his life. He will have known nothing of 
music in his young days and ‘AlT-sher Beg seems to have taunted 
him about it, so one winter when the Mirza, taking ‘All-sher Beg 

' A sister of his, Apaq Bega, the wife of ‘A'l-sher’s brother Dar wish -i- 'all kitsbddr, 
is included as a poet in the Biography of Ijodies (SprengePs Oat p. li). Amongst 
the 20 women named one is a wife of SmiMq Khan, another a daughter of Hilall. 

> He was the son of Khw. Ni'amaiu’Mah, one of SI. Abu-sa'id M.'s wazirs. 
Wlien d3nng 70 (923 au.), he made this chronogram on his own death, “With 
70 steps he measured the road to eternity.” The name Asaf, so frequent amongst 
' wazirs, is that of Solomon's wazir. 

3 Other interpretations are open ; taken as rwer^ might refer to the going on 

fiam one poem to another, the stream 01 verse ; or it might be taken as desert^ with 
cusparagement of collections. 

4 Maulana Jamalu'd-dln Ban&'i was the son of a sabz-banA, an architect, a good 
builder. 

^ Steingass's Dictionary allows convenient reference for examples of metres. 
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with him, wtnt to winter in Merv, Bana’i stayed oenind in Hen 
and so applied himself to study music that before the heats he 
had composed several works. These he played and sang, airs 
with variations, when the Mirza came back to Hen in the heats. Fol. 180. 
All amazed, ‘Ali-sher Beg praised him. His musical compositions 
are perfect ; one was an air known as Nu/i-ranj^ (Nine modula- 
tions), and having both the theme {tukdnasfi) and the variation 
{yila) on the note called rdst{J\ Bana’i was ‘Ali-sher Beg's 
rival ; it will have been on this account he was so much ill-treated. 

When at last he could bear it no longer, he went into AzarbaTjan 
and ‘Iraq to the presence of Ya‘qub Beg ; he did not remain how- 
ever in those parts after Ya‘qub Beg’s death (896 All.- 1491 ad.) 
but went back to Heri, just the same with his jokes and retorts. 

Here is one of them : — ‘Ali-sher at a chess-party in stretching 
his leg touched Rana’i on the hinder-parts and said jestingly, 

“It is the sad nuisance of Her! that a man can't stretch his leg 
without its touching a poet’s backside.” “ Nor draw it up again,” 
retorted Bana’i.' In the end the upshot of his jesting was that 
he had to leave Herl again ; he went then to Samarkand.^ 

A great many good new things used to be made for ‘Ali-sher 
Beg, so whenever any-one produced a novelty, he called it ‘Ali- 
sher’s in order to give it credit and vogue .3 Some things were 
called after him in compliment e,g. because when he had ear-ache, 
he wrapped his head up in one of the blue triangular kerchiefs 
women tie over their heads in winter, that kerchief was called 
‘Ali-sher*s comforter. Then again, Bana’i when he had decided 
to leave Heri, ordered a quite new kind of pad for his ass and Fol. i8oi». 
dubbed it ‘Ali-sher’s. 

* Other jokes made by Ban&'t at the expense of Nawa’i are recorded in the various 
sources. 

“ Babur saw Bana’i in Samarkand at the end of 901 ah. ( 149 ^ AD. f. 33 ). 

Here Dr. Leyden’s translation ends ; one other fragment which he translated will 
be found under the year 925 ah. (Erskine). This statement allows attention to be 
drawn to the inequality of the shares of the work done for the Memoirs of 1826 by 
Leyden and by £^kine. It is just to Mr. Erskine, but a justice he did not claim, 
to point out that Dr. Leyden’s share is slight both in amount and in quality ; his 
essential contribution was the initial stimulus he gave to the great labours of his 
collaborator. 

3 So of Lope de Vega (b. 1562 ; d. 1635 AD.), ** It became a common proverb to 
praise a good thing by calling it a Lope, so that jewels, diamonds, pictures, etc. were 
raisin into esteem by calling them his” (Montalvan in TicknoFs Spanish Literature 

ii, 270)- 
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Maulana Saif! of Bukhara was another ; ‘ he was a Mulla 
complete ^ who in proof of his mulla-ship used to give a list of 
the books he had read. He put two diwdns together, one being 
for the use of tradesmen {^ffa-kar)^ and he also wrote many 
fables. That he wrote no masnawi is shewn by the following 
quatrain : — 

Though the masftawl be the orthodox verse« 

^ I know the ode hu Divine command ; 

Five couplets that charm the heart 

/■know to outmatch the Two Quintets. > 

A Persian prosody he wrote is at once brief and prolix, brief in 
the sense of omitting things that should be included, and prolix in 
the sense that plain and simple matters are detailed down to the 
diacritical points, down even to their Arabic points.^ He is said 
to hav^ been a great drinker, a bad drinker, and a mightily strong- 
fisted man. 

*Abdu’l-lah the mamawt-vrntor was another.^ He was from 
Jam and was the Mulla’s sister's son. Hatif! was his pen-name. 
He wrote poems (jnasnawt) in emulation of the Two Quintets,^ 
and called them Haft-mansar (Seven-faces) in imitation of the^ 
Haft-paikar (Seven-faces). In emulation of the^Sikandar-ndma 
he composed the Ttmur-ndma. His most renowned ma^nawt is 
Laila and Majnun, but its reputation is greater than its charm. 

Mir Husain the Enigmatist ^ was another. He seems to have 
had no equal in making riddles, to have given his whole time to 
it, and to have been a curiously humble, disconsolate {nd-murdd) 
FoL i8i. and harmless {bt-bad) person. 

Mir Muhammad BadakAsAi of Ishkimish was another. As 
Ishkimish is not in Badakhshan, it is odd he should have made it 

’ Maul&ni Soiff, known os *Aruz1 from his mastery in prosody (Rien's Pers. Cat 
p. 5*5). 

* Here pedantry will be implied in the mullahood. 

3 Xhamsatin {infra f. iSo^ and note). 

4 This appears to mean that not only the sparse ducritical pointing common in 
writing Persian was dealt with but also die fuller Arabic. 

3 He is best known by his pen-name Hatifl. The B.M. and I.O. have several of 
his books. 

< JChatnsattn. Hatift regarded himself as the successor of Nijsaml and Khusiau; 
uiis, taken with Bibur’s use of the word Khamsatin on f. 7 >>nd here, and Saifl’s 
just above, leads to the opinion that the Khamsatin of the BUhnr-nSmd'-zxt, alwa3rs 
those of NtsamI and Khusrau, tka Two Quintets (Rieu’s Pers. Cat p. 653). 

f Maal2n& Mir K^malu’d-dln Husain of Nishapur (Rieu l.c. index s.n. ; Eth^'s 
1.0. Gat pp. 433 utd 1134)* 
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his pen-name. His verse does not rank with that of the poets 
previously mentioned,* and though he wrote a treatise on riddles, 
his riddles are not first-rate. He was a very pleasant companion ; 
he waited on me in Samarkand (917 AH.). 

Yusuf the wonderful {badt)^ was another. He was from the 
Farghana country ; his odes are said not to be bad. 

Ahl was another, a good ode-writer, latterly in Ibn-i-husain 
Mirza’s service, and sahib-i-dtivati,^ 

Muhammad Salih was another.^ His odes are tasty but better- 
flavoured than correct. There is Turk! verse of his also, not 
badly written. He went to Shaibaq Khan later on and found 
complete favour. He wrote a Turki poem {masnawJ'), named 
from Shaibaq Khan, in the rami masaddas majniin measure, that is 
to say the metre of the SubJ^t.^ It is feeble and flat ; Muhammad 
SdliKs reader .soon ceases to believe in him.^ Here is one of his 
good couplets : — 

* A fat man (Taipbal) has gained the land of Farghana, 

Making Farghana the house of the fat-man (Taipbal-khana). 

Farghana is known also as Tainbal-khana.^ I do not know 
whether the above couplet is found in the masnawt mentioned. 


‘ One of his couplets on good and bad fortune is striking ; ** The fortune of men is 
like a sand-glass ; one hour up, the next down.*' See D’Herb 41 ot in his article 
(Erskine). 

* H.S. iii, 336; Rieu’s Pers. CaL p. 10S9. 

3 Ahl (sighing) was with Shah-i-gharib before Ibn-i-husain and to him dedicated 
his The words fdAifi-t-diwdn seem likely to be used here with double 

meaning i.e. to express authorship and finance office. Though Babur has made 
frequent mention of authorship of a dtwdu and of office in the Diwdn, be has not used 
these words hitherto in either sense ; there may be a play of words here. 

^ Muhammad Mirza Kkw&rizmi^ author of the Shaibdnt-ndma wnich 

manifestly is the poem (masnawf) mentioned below. This has been published with 
a German translation by Professor Vamb^ry and has been edited with Russian notes 
by Mr. Platon Melioransky (Rieu’s Turkish Cat. p. 74 : H.S. iii, 301). 

3 Jiml’s Subf^t^ l-abrdr (Rosary of the righteous). 

^ The reference may be to things said by Muh. Sdlih the untruth of which was 
known to Babur through his own part in the events. A crying instance of mis- 
representation is Salih’s assertion, in rhetorical phrase, that Babur took booty in 
jewels from Khusrau Shah ; other instances concern the affairs of The Khans and of 
Babur in Transoxtana (f. 124^ and index s,nn, Ahmad and Mahmud Chaghatdi etc , ; 
T. R. index s,nn , ). 

7 The name Fat-land (Taipbal-khana) has its parallel in Fat-village (Simiz-kint) 
a name of Samarkand ; in both cases the nick -name is accounted for by the fertility 
of irrigated landa We have not been able to find the above-quoted couplet in the 
Sh^bdni-ndma ( Vamb^ry) ; needless to say, the pun is on the nick-name \tambat^ fat] 
of SL Ahmad Tambal, 
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Muhammad Salih was a very wicked, tyrannical and heartless 
person.^ 

Maulana Shah Husain Kdmt^ was another. There are not- 
bad verses of his ; he wrote odes, and also seems to have put 
a diwdn together. 

Hilali (New-moon) was another ^ he is still alive.^ Correct and 
graceful though his odes are, they make little impression. There 
is a diwdn of his ; ^ and there is also the poem (jnasnawi) in the 
Fol. iSi^. khaftf measure, entitled Shah and Darwish of which, fair though 
many couplets are, the basis and purport are hollow and bad. 
Ancient poets when writing of love and the lover, have represented 
the lover as a man and the beloved as a woman ; but Hilali has 
made the lover a darwish, the beloved a king, with the result 
that the couplets containing the king’s acts and words set him 
fortlT as shameless and abominable. It is an extreme effrontery 
in Hilali that for a poem’s sake he should describe a young man 
and that young man a king, as resembling the shameless and 
immoral.5 It is heard-said that Hilali had a very retentive 
memory, and that he had by heart 30 or 40,000 couplets, and the 
greater part of the Two Quintets, — all most useful for the minutiae 
of prosody and the art of verse. 

Ahli ^ was another ; he was of the common people Qdmt), 
wrote verse not bad, even produced a diwdn, 

’ Muh. Salih does not show well in his book ; he is sometimes coarse, gloats over 
spoil whether in human captives or goods, and, his good -birth not-forbidding, is 
a servile flatterer. Babur’s word heartless” is just; it must have had sharp 
prompting from Salih’s rejoicing in the downfall of The Khans, Babur’s uncles. 

‘ the Longer (H.S. iii, 349). 

9 Maulana Badru’d-din (Full-moon of the Faith) whpse pen-name was Hilali, was 
of Astarabad. It may be noted that two dates of his death are found, 936 and 
939 AH. the first given by de Sa9y, the second by Rieu, and that the second seems to 
be correct (JVff/. et Extr, p. 285 ; Pers. Cat. p. 656 ; Hammer’s Geschickte p. 368). 

^ B.M. Add. 7783. 

5 Opinions differ as to the character of this work : — Babur’s is uncompromising ; 
von Hammer (p. 369) describes it as rmneaitisches Gedicht^ welches eine 

senltmen/ale Mannerliebe behandelt^'* \ Sprenger (p. 427), as a mystical masnawf 
(poem) ; Rieu finds no spiritual symbolism in it and condemns it (Pers. Cat. p. 656 
and, quoting the above passage of Babur, p. 1090) ; Eth^, who has translated it, takes 
it to mystical and S3rmbolic (I.O. Cat. p. 783). 

^ Of four writers using the pen-name Ahli (Of-the-people), tnz. those of Tur&n, 
Shiraz, Tarshiz (in Khurasan), and Traq, the one noticed here seems to be he of 
^arshlz. Ahli of Tarshiz was the son of a locally-known pious father and became 
a Superintendent of the Mint ; Babur’s may refer to Ahll’s first pattons, tanners 
and dioe-makers by writing for whom he earned his living (Sprenger, p. 319 )* 
Erskine read 'ummt, meaning that Ahli could neither read nor write ; de Coorteille 
that he was tm homme du commuv 
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(/. Artists.) 

Of fine pen-men there were many ; the one standing-out in 
fiakhsh tdliq was SI. ‘All of Mashhad * who copied many books for 
the Mirza and for ‘All-sher Beg, writing daily 30 couplets for 
the first, 20 for the second. 

Of the painters, one was Bih-zad.^ His work was very dainty 
but he did not draw beardless faces well ; he used greatly to 
lengthen the double chin {ghab~ghab ) ; bearded faces he drew 
admirably. 

Shah Muzafiar was another ; he painted dainty portraits, Fol. 182 . 
representing the hair very daintily.3 Short life was granted 
him ; he left the world when on his upward way to fame. 

Of musicians, as has been said, no-one played the dulcimer 
so well as Khwaja *Abdu’l-lah M'arwdrid. 

Qul-i-muhammad the lutanist {^audi) was another ; he also 
played the guitar {ghichak) beautifully and added three strings 
to it. ’ Forr many and good preludes {peshrau) he had not his 
equal amongst composers or performers, but this is only true of 
his preludes. 

ShaikhI the flautist {ndyt) was another ; it is said he played 
also the lute and the guitar, and that he had played the flute 
from his 1 2th or 1 3th year. He once produced a wonderful air 
on the flutd, at one of BadT‘u’z-zaman Mirza’s assemblies ; QuI-i- 
muhammad could not reproduce it on the guitar, so declared 
this a worthless instrument ; ShaikhI Ndyi at once took the 
guitar from Qul-i-muhammad*s hands and played the air on it, 
well and in perfect tune. They say he was so expert in music 
that having once heard an air, he was able to say, “This or that 
is the tune of so-and-so’s or so-and-so’s flute.” ^ He composed 
few works ; one or two airs are heard of. 

Shah Quli the guitar-player was another ; he was of ‘Iraq, came 
into Khurasan, practised playing, and succeeded. He composed 
many airs, preludes and works {fiakhshy peshrau u atshldr). 

‘ He was an occasional poet (H.S. iii, 350 and iv, 116 ; Rien's P 6 rs. Car. p. 53 1 ; 

Eth^'s I.O. Cat. p. 428 ). 

” Ustid Kam&lu’d-dln Bih-zad (well-bom ; 11. S. iii, 35^)* Work of his is 
reproduced in Dr. hlartin's Painting and Painters Persia of 1913 ad. 

3 This sentence is not in the Elph. MS. 

4 Perhaps he could reproduce tunes heard and say where heard. 
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Husain the lutanist was another ; he composed and played 
with taste ; he would twist the strings of his lute into one and 
play on that. His fault was affectation about playing. He 
Fol. 182^. made a fuss once when Shaibaq Khan ordered him to play, and 
not only played badly but on a worthless instrument he had 
brought in place of his own. The Khan saw through him at 
once and ordered him to be well beaten on the neck, there and 
then. This was the one good action Shaibaq Khan did in the 
world ; it was well-done truly ! a worse chastisement is the due 
of such affected mannikins ! 

Ghulam-i-shadi (Slave of Festivity), the son of Shadi the 
reciter, was another of the musicians. Though he performed, 
he did it less well than those of the circle just described. There 
are excellent themes (su/) and beautiful airs {nakhsh) of his ; 
no-oiTe in his day composed such airs and themes. In the end 
Shaibaq Khan sent him to the Qazan Khan, Muhammad Amin ; 
no further news has been heard of him. 

Mir AzQ was another composer, not a performer; he produced 
few works but those few were in good taste. 

Bana’i was also a musical composer ; there are excellent airs 
and themes of his. 

An unrivalled man was the wrestler Muhammad Bu-sa*Id ; 
he was foremost amongst the wrestlers, wrote verse too, com- 
posed themes and airs, one excellent air of his being in ckdr-gdh 
(four-time), — and he was pleasant company. It is extraordina»'y 
that such accomplishments as his should be combined with 
wrestling.' 

HISTORICAL NARRATIVE RESUMED. 

{a. Burial of SI. Husain Mirzd.) 

At the time SI. Husain Mlrza took his departure from the 
world, there were present of the Mirzas only Badfu’z-zaman 
Mlrza and Muzaifar-i-husain Mlrza. The latter had been his 
father’s favourite son ; his leading beg was Muhammad Baranduq 
Barlds ; his mother Khadija Begim had been the Mirza’s mo.«t 

* M. Belin quotes quatrains exchanged by *AlI-sher and this man (/ Asiatiftu 
xvii, 199). 
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influential wife ; and to him the Mirza’s people had gatnered. Fol. iSj 
For these reasons Badl'u’z-zaman Mirza had anxieties and 
thought of not coming,' but Muzaffar-i-husain Mirza and Mu- 
hammad Baranduq Beg themselves rode out, dispelled his fears 
and brought him in. 

SI. Husain Mirza was carried into Heri and there buried in 
his own College with royal rites and ceremonies. 

ip. A dual succession.) 

At this crisis Zu’n-nun Beg was also pre.sent. He, Muh. 
Baranduq Beg, the late Mirza’s begs and those of the two (j'oung) 

Mirzas having assembled, decided to make the two Mirzas 
joint-rulers in Heri. Zu’n-nun Beg was to have control in 
Badi'u’z-zaman Mirza’s Gate, Muh. Baranduq Beg, in Muzaffar- 
i-husain Mirza’s. Shaikh ‘Ali Taghai was to be ddrogha in Heri 
for the first, Yusuf-i-‘ali for the second. Theirs was a strange 
plan ! Partnership in rule is a thing unheard of ; against it 
stand Shaikh Sa’di’s words in the Gulistan : — “ Ten darwishes 
sleep under a blanket igilini) \ two kings find no room in 
a clime ” iaqlini).^ 


‘ i.«. from his own camp to Baba Ilahl. 

^ f. 121 has a fuller quotation. On the dual succession, T. R p. 196 
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(a. Babur starts to join SL Husain Mirsd.) 

In the month of Muharram we set out by way of Ghur-bund 
fti. 1*3^. and Shibr-tu to oppose the Auzbeg. 

As Jahangir Mirza had gone out of the country in some sort 
of displeasure, we said, “ There might come much mischief and 
trouble if he drew the clans {aimdq) to himself ; ” and “ What 
trouble might come of it ! ” and, “ First let’s get the clans in 
hand ! ” So said, we hurried forward, riding light and leaving 
the baggage {auruq) at Ushtur-shahr in charge of Wall the 
treasurer and Daulat-qadam of the scouts. That day we reached 
Fort Zahaq ; from there we crossed the pass of the Little-dome 
(Gurnbazak-kutal), trampled through Salghan, went over the 
Dandan-shikan pass and dismounted in the meadow of Kahmard. 
From Kahmard we sent Sayyid Afzal the Seer-of-dreams 
{^Khwdb-bin) and SI. Muhammad Dulddi to SI. Husain Mirza 
with a letter giving the particulars of our start from Kabul.® 

Jahangir Mirza must have lagged on the road, for when he 
got opposite Bamlan and went with 20 or 30 persons to visit it, 
he saw near it the tents of our people left with the baggc^e. 
Thinking we were there, he and his party hurried back to their 
camp and, without an eye to anything, without regard for their 
own people marching in the rear, made off for Yaka-aulang.^ 

{b. Action oj Shaibdq Kkdn.) 

When Shaibaq Khan had laid siege to Balkh, in which was 
SI. Qubi-nachaq,4 he sent two or three sultans with 3 or 4000 
men to overrun Badakhshan. At the time Mubarak Shah and 

’ Elph. MS. 1. 144 1 W.-i-B. I.O. 215 f. i 4 Bd and 217 f. 1253 ; Mems. p. I 99 . 

” News of Husaip^ death in 911 AH. (f. 1633) did not re^ B&bnr tUl 912 ah. 
(f. 

3 Lont<4neadow (f. 195 ^)* Jahangir will have come over the 'Iraq-pass, Bftbur’s 
baggpife-oonvoy, Shihr-tu. Cf. T.|L 199 for Bftbiir and Jahftngir at ^is time. 

^ Servant-of-the-mace ; but perhaps, (^nj-chiq, sw(»ds-man. 
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Zubair had again joined Nasir Mirza, spite of former resentments 
and bickerings, and they all were lying at Shakdan, below Kishm Foi. 184. 
and east of the Kishm-water. Moving through the night, one 
body of AQzbegs crossed that water at the top of the morning 
and advanced on the Mirza ; he at once drew off to rising-ground, 
mustered his force, sounded trumpets, met and overcame them. 

Behind the Auzbegs was the Kishm-water in flood, many were 
drowned in it, a mass of them died by arrow and sword, more 
were made prisoner. Another body of Auzbegs, sent against 
Mubarak Shah and Zubair where they lay, higher up the wtcr 
and nearer Kishm, made them retire to the rising-ground. Of this 
the Mirza heard ; when he had beaten off his own assailants, he 
moved against theirs. So did the Kohistan begs, gathered with 
horse and foot, still higher up the river. Unable to make stand 
against this attack, the Auzbegs fled, but of this body also a mass 
died by sword, arrow, and water. In all some lOOO to 1 500 may 
have died. This was Nasir Mirza’s one good success ; a man of 
his brought us news about it while we were in the dale of Kahmard. 

(c. Baour moves on into Khurasan.) 

While we were in Kahmard, our army fetched corn from 
Ghuri and Dahana. There too we had letters from Sayyid Foi. 184 
Afzal an(} SI. Muhammad Dulddi whom we had sent into 
Khurasan ; their news was of SI. Husain Mirza’s death. 

This news notwithstanding, we set forward for Khurasan ; 
though there were other grounds for doing this, what decided 
us was anxious thought for the reputation of this (Timurid) 
dynasty. We went up the trough {atchi) of the Ajar-valley, on 
over Tup and Mandaghan, crossed the Balkh-water and came 
out on Saf-hill. Hearing there that Auzbegs were overrunning 
San and Char-yak,^ we sent a force under Qasim Beg against 
them ; he got up with them, beat them well, cut many heads 
off, and returned 

We ,lay a few days in the meadow of Saf-hill, waiting for 
news of Jahangir Mirza and the clans {aintdq) to whom persons 

* One of four, a fourth. Char-yak may be a component of the name of the well- 
known place, n. of .Kibul, **Charikar*’ ; but also the ChOr in it may be HindWbd 
and ^er to the pcrmite-to-poss after tolls paid, given to caiavans halted there for 
taxation. Raverty writes it Charttkftr. 
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had been sent. We hunted once, those hills being very full of 
wild sheep and goats (Jziyik), All the clans came in and waited 
on me within a few days ; it was to me they came ; they had 
not gone to Jahangir Mirza though he had sent men often 
enough to them, once sending even ‘Imadu’d-din Mas*ud. He 
himself was forced to come at last ; he saw me at the foot of 
the valley when I came down off Saf-hill. Being anxious about 
Khurasan, we neither paid him atte ntion nor took thought for 
the clans, but went right on through Gurzwan, Almar, Qaisar, 
Chichik-tu, and Fakhru’d-dln’s-death {auluni) into the Bam- 
Fol. 185. valley, one of the dependencies of Badghls. 

The world being full of divisions,* things were being taken 
from, country and people with the long arm; we ourselves began 
to take something, by laying an impost on the Turks and clans 
of those parts, in two or three months taking perhaps 300 tumans 
of kipkl?^ 

(d. Coalition of the Khurasan Mtrzds^ 

A few days before our arrival (in Bam-valley ?) some of the 
Khurasan light troops and of Zu’n-nun Beg’s men had well 
beaten Auzbeg raiders in Pand-dih (Panj-dih ?) and Maruchaq, 
killing a mass of men.3 

Bad^u’z - zaman Mirza and Muzaffar-i-husain Mirza with 
Muhammad Baranduq BarldSy Zu’*^-nun Arghun and his son 
Shah Beg resolved to move on Shaibaq Khan, then besieging 
SI. Qul-i-nachaq (?) in Balkh. Accordingly they summoned all 
SI. Husain Mirza’s sons, and got out of Her! to effect their 
purpose. At Chihil-diikhtaran Abu’l-muhsin M, joined them 
from Marv ; Ibn-i-husain M. followed, coming up from Tun and 
Qaln. Kupuk (Kipik) M. was in Mashhad ; often though they 
sent to him, he behaved unmanly, spoke senseless words, and did 
not come. Between him and Muzaffar Mirza, there was jealousy ; 
when Muzaffar M. was made fjoint-)ruler, he said, “How should 
/ go to his presence ? ” Through this disgusting jealousy he did 

* Amorig&l ihedthruptions of the time was that of the Khanate of QUicliaq (F^rskinc). 

^ The nearest approach to kipki we have found in Dictionaries is kuptuki^ wliich 

cem«ji lIosc to the ftu<ssian eoperk, F.rskine notes that the cashek^ is-an (lUal cop}x*r 
com (Tavernier, p. 121 ); and that a lumdn is a myriad (10,060). Cf. Manucci 
(Irvine)’ i* 78 and w, 417 miic ; Chardin iv, 278. 

* Mubanuni 912 Aii.-June fSCiC AP. CII.S. ni, 353 )< 
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not come now, even at this crisis when all his brethren, older and 
younger, were assembling in concord, resolute against such a foe Fol. 185 ^. 
as Shaibaq Khan. ^Kupuk M. laid his own absence to rivalry, 
but eveiybody else laid it to his cowardice. One word ! In this 
world acts such as his outlive the man ; if a man have any share 
of intelligence, why try to be ill-spoken of after death ? if he 
be ambitious, why not try so to act that, he gone, men will praise 
him ? In the honourable mention of their names, wise men find 
a second life • 

Envoys from the Mirzas came to me also, Muh. Baranduq 
Barlds himself following them. As for me, what was to hinder 
my going? It was for that veiy purpose I had travelled one or 
two \iMn 6 xtA ytghdch (500-600 miles)! I at once started with 
Muh. Baranduq Beg for Murgh-ab * where the Mirzas were lying. 

(e. Babur meets the Mirzas^ 

The meeting with the Mirzas was on Monday the 8th of the 
latter Jumada (Oct. 26th 1506 ah.). Abu’l-muhsin Mlrza came 
out a mile to meet me ; we approached one another ; on my side, 

I dismounted, on his side, he ; we advanced, saw one another 
and remounted. Near the camp Muzaffar Mlrza and Ibn-i-husain 
Mlrza met us ; they, being younger than Abu 1 -muhsin Mlrza 
ought to have come out further than he to meet me.* Their 
dilatoriness may not have been due to pride, but to heaviness Fol. 186 . 
after wine ; their negligence may have been no slight on me, 
but due to their own social pleasures. On this Muzaffar Mlrza 
laid stress ; 3 we two saw one another without dismounting, so 
did Ibn-i-husain MlrzS and I. We rode on together and, in an 
amazing crowd and press, dismounted at Badl'u’z-zaman Mirza’s 
Gate. Such was the throng that some were lifted off the ground 
for three or four steps together, while others, wishing for some 
reason to get out, were carried, willy-nilly, four or five steps the 
other way. 

‘ I take Murgh>ab here to be the fortified place at the crossing of the river by the 
main n.e. road ; Babur when in Dara-i-bam was on a tributary of the Murgh>ab. 
Khwftnd-amir records that the information of his approach was hailed in the Mirzibi' 
camp as good news (H.& iii, 354 ). 

^ * Bibur gives the Mlrzis pmcdence by age, ignoring Mu^aflar's position as 
joint-ruler. 

^ mubiUgha giUR ; perhaps he laid stress on ineir excuse : perimps dki more tlian 
was ceremonially incumljeni on him. , 
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We reached Badi*u’z-zaman Mirza’s Audience-tent. It had 
been agreed that I, on entering, should bend the knee {yukunghdt) 
once, that the Mirza should rise and advance to the edge of the 
estrade,^ and that we should see one another there. I went in, 
bent the knee once, and was going right forward ; the Mirza 
rose rather languidly and advanced rather slowly ; Qasim Beg, 
as he was my well-wisher and held my reputation as his own, 
gave my girdle a tug ; I understood, moved more slowly, and 
so the meeting was on the appointed spot. 

Four divans {tushuk) had been placed in the tent Always 
in the Mirza's tents one side was like a gate-way ^ and at the 
edge of this gate-way he always sat. A divan was set there now 
Fol. t86/». on which he and Muzaffar Mirza sat together. Abu’l-muhsin, 
Mlrza^and I sat on another, set in the right-hand place of 
honour {tur\ On another, to Badl'u’z-zaman Mirza’s left, sat 
Ibn-i-husain Mirza with Qasim SI. Auzbeg^ a son-in-law of the 
ate Mirza and father of Qasim-i-husain Sultan. To my right 
and below my divan was one on which sat Jahangir Mirza and 
‘Abdu’r-razzaq Mirza. To the left of Qasim Si. and Ibn-i-husain 
Mirza, but a good deal lower, were Muh. Baranduq Beg, Zu’n- 
nun Beg and Qasim Beg. 

Although this was not a social gathering, cooked viands were 
brought in, drinkables 3 were set with the food, and near them 
gold and silver cups. Our forefathers through a long space of 
time, had respected the Chingiz-tura (ordinance), doing nothing 
opposed to it, whether in assembly or Court, in sittings-down 


' to which estrade answers in its sense of a carpet on which stands a raised seat. 

” Perhaps it was a recess, resembling a gate-way (W.-i-B. I.O. 215 f. 151 and 217 
f. 127^). The impression conveyed by Babur's words here to the artist who in B.M. 
Ur. 3714, has depicted the scene, is that there was a vestibule opening into the tent by 
a door and that the Mlrz& sat near that door. It must lie said however that the 
illustration does not closely follow the text, in some known details. 

3 sAira^ fruit-syrups, sherbets. Babur’s word for wine is chdgAir {q.v, index) and 
this reception being public, wine could hardly have been offered in Sunni Herl. 
Babur’s strictures can apply to the ve.ssels of precious metal he mentions, these being 
forbidden to Musalinans ; from his reference to the Tura it would appear to repeat 
the same injunctions. I^bur broke up such vessels before the battle of Kanwaha 
(f. 315). Shah-i-jahan did the same ; when sent by his father Jahangir to reconquer 
tHI Deccan (1030 ah. -1621 ad.) he asked permission to follow the example of his 
ancestor Babur, renounced wine, poured his stock into the Chaipbal, brpke up his 
cups and gave the fragments to the poor ; Hughes* Diet, ef hldm 

quoting the HidS,yah and MishkSUy s.nn. Drinkables, Drinking- vessels, and Gold; 
Lane’s Modem Egyptiong p. 125 n.). 
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or risings-up. Though it has not Divine authority so -that 
a man obeys it of necessity, still good rules of conduct must be 
obeyed by whom-soever they are left ; just in the same way 
that, if a forefather have done ill, his ill must be changed 
for good. 

After the meal I rode from the Mirza's camp some 2 miles to Fol. 187. 
our own dismounting-place. 

(/! Babur claims due respect^ 

At my second visit Badi*u'z-zaman Mirza shewed me less 
respect than at my first. I therefore had it said to Muh. 
Baranduq Beg and to Zu’n-nun Beg that, small though my age 
was {aeL 24), my place of honour was large ; that I had seated 
myself twice on the throne of our forefathers in Samarkand by 
blow straight-dealt ; and that to be laggard in shewing me 
respect was unreasonable, since it was for this (Timurid) dynasty's, 

.sake I had thus fought and striven with that alien foe. This 
said, and as it was reasonable, they admitted their mistake at 
once and shewed the respect claimed. 

(^. Bdbuf^s temperance.) 

There was a wine-party {chdghir-majlisi) once when I went 
after the Mid-day Prayer to Badl‘u’z-zaman Mirza's presence. 

At that time I drank no wine. The party was altogether 
elegant ; every sort of relish to wine {gasak) was set out on the 
napery, with brochettes of fowl and goose, and all sorts of 
viands. The Mirza's entertainments were much renowned ; 
truly was this one free from the pang of thirst {bigltalf)^ reposeful 
and tranquil. I was at two or three of his w'ine-parties while 
we were on the bank of the Murgh-ab; once it w'as known I did 
not drink, no pressure to do so was put on me. 

I went to one wine-party of Muzaffar Mirza’s. Husain of 
*All Jaldir and Mir Badr were both there, they being in his 
service. When Mir Badr had had enough {kaifiyat\ he danced, Fol. 187^. 
and danced well what seemed to be his own invention. 

(Jt. Comments on the Mirsds.) 

Three months it took the Mirzas to get out of Herl, 
agree amongst themselves, collect troops, and reach Murgh-ab. 
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Meantime Si. QuI-i-nachaq (?), reduced to extremity, had 
surrendered Balkh to the Auzbeg but .that Auzbeg, hearing of 
our alliance against him, had hurried back to Samarkand. The 
Mirzas were good enough as company and in social matters, 
in conversation and parties, but they were strangers to war, 
strategy, equipment, bold fight and encounter. 

(/. Winter plans,) 

While we were on the Murgh-ab, news came that Flaq-nazir 
Chapa (van liian) was over-running the- neighbourhood of 
Chichlk-tu with 4 or 500 men. All the Mirzas there present, 
do what they would, could not manage to send a light troop 
against those raiders! It is \o ylghdch (50-55 m.) from 
Murgh^ab to Chichik-tu. I asked the work ; they, with a thought 
for their own reputation, would not give it to me. 

The year being almost at an end when Shaibaq Khan retired, 
the Mirzas decided to winter where it was convenient and to 
reassemble next summer in order to repel their foe. 

They pressed me to winter in Khurasan, but this not one of 
my well-wishers saw it good for me to do because, while Kabul 
and Ghazni were full of a turbulent and ill-conducted medley of 
F0I. 18S. people and hordes, Turks, Mughuls, clans and nomads {atmdq u 
ahsham\ Afghans and Hazara, the roads between us and that 
not yet desirably subjected country of Kabul were, one, the 
mountain-road, a month’s journey even without delay through 
snow or other cause, — the other, the low-country road, a journey 
of 40 or 50 days. 

Consequently we excused ourselves to the Mirzas, but they 
would accept no excuse and, for all our pleas, only urged 
the more. In the end Badfu’z-zaman Mirza, Abu’l-muhsin 
Mirza and MuzafTar Mirza themselves rode to my tent and 
urged me to stay the winter. It was impossible to refuse men 
of such ruling position, come in person to press us to stay on. 
Besides this, the whole habitable world has not such a town as 
Hferi had become under SI. Husain Mirza, who.se orders and 
efiTorts had increased its splendour and beauty as ten to one, 
rather, as twenty to one. As I greatly wished to stay, I con* 
sented to do so. 
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Abu’l-muhsin M. went to Marv, his own district ; Ibn-i-hiisain 
M. went to his, Tun and Qaln ; Badru’z-zaman M. and 
Muzaffar M. set off for Heri ; I followed them a few days later, 
taking the road by Chihil-dukhtaran and Tash-rabat.* ** 

(j\ Babur visits the Beglms in Heri,) 

All the Beglms, i.e. my paternal-aunt Payanda-sultan Begim, 

Khadlja Begim, Apaq Begim, and my other paternal-aunt Beglms, 
daughters of SI. Abu-sa‘id Mlrza,® were gathered together, at the 
time I went to see them, in SI. Husain Mirza’s College at his Foi. 188^. 
M ausoleum. Having bent the knee with {yukunub bild) Fayanda- 
sultan Begim first of all, I had an interview with her ; next, not 
bending the knee , 3 1 had an interview with Apaq Begim ; next, 
having bent the knee with Khadlja Begim, I had an interview 
with her. After sitting there for some time during recitation of 
the Qoran,^ we went to the South College where Khadlja Beglm’s 
tents had been set up and where food was placed before us. 

After partaking of this, we went to Payanda-sultan Begim’s 
tents and there spent the night. 

The New-year’s Garden was given us hrst for a camping- 
ground ; there our camp was arranged ; and there I spent the 
night of the day following my visit to the Beglms, but as I did 
not find it a convenient place, ‘All-sher Beg’s residence was 

* This may be the Rabajt-i-sangh! of some maps, on a near road between the 

** Forty 'daughters and Harat ; or Baljur may have gone out of his direct way to 
visit Rabat'i'sang'bast, a renowned halting place at the Carfax of the Herl-Jus and 
Nishipur- Mashhad ro^s, built by one ArsiS^n JaztUa who lies buried near, and rebuilt 
with great magnificence by *A 11 -sher Nawil'i (Daulat-shah, Browne, p. 176). 

” The wording here is confusing to those lacking family details. The paternal-aunt 
beglms can be Pa3^nda'Sultan (named), Khadlja-sukan, Apaq-suUan, and Fakhr-jahan 
Beglms, all daughters of Abu-sa*id. The Apaci Begim named alxive (also on f. i 6 Sd 
g,v, ) docs not now' seem to me to lje Abu-sa^ld's daughter (Gul-badan, trs. Bio. App. ). 

3 yukunmSl, Unless all copies I have seen reproduce a primary clerical mistake 
of Babur’s, the change of salutation indicated by there licing no kneeling with Apaq 
Begim, points to a nuance of etiquette. Of the verb yukiinittCtk it may be noted that 
it both descrilies the ceremonious attitude of intercourse, i,e, kneeling and sitting liack 
on both heels (Shaw), and also the kneeling on meeting, h'rom Ba1mr*h phrase 
Be^m hUa y&kunub [having kneeled witli], it appears that each of those meeting 
mc^e the genuflection ; I have not found the phra.se used of other meetings ; it is not 
the one us^ when a junior or a man of less degree meets a senior or superior in rank 
Khusrau and Babur f. 123, or B&bur and Bad1*u’a-zaman f. 186). 

* Musalmfins employ a set of readers who succeed one another in reading f reciting) 
the (^ran at the tomljs of their men of eminence. This reading is sometimes continued 
day and night. The readers are paid by the rent of lands or other funds assigned for 
the purpose (Erskine). 
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assigned to me, where I was as long as I stayed in Herl, eveiy 
few days shewing myself in Badi‘u’z-zaman iMlrza’s presence in 
the World- \dorning Garden 

(i. The Mirzds entertain Babur in Hert.) 

A few days after Muj^affar Mirza had settled down in the 
White-garden, he invited me to his quarters ; Khadija Beglm 
was also there, and with me went Jahangir Mirza. When we 
had eaten a meal in the Begim's presence,' Muzaffar Mirza took 
me to where there was a wine-party, in the Tarab-khana (Joy- 
house) built by Babur Mirza, a sweet little abode, a smallish, 
two-storeyed house in the middle of a smallish garden. Great 
pains have been taken with its upper storey ; this has a retreat 
{hujra\ in each of its four corners, the space between each two 
retreats being like a skdk-mskin * ; in between these retreats and 
Fol. 189. shdh-ntshins is one large room on all sides of which are pictures 
which, although Babur Mirza built the house, were commanded 
by Abu-sa‘id Mirza and depict his own wars and encounters. 

Two divans had been set in the north shdk-ntskiny facing each 
other, and with their sides turned to the north. On one Muzaffar 
Mirza and I sat, on the other SI. Mas‘ud Mirza 3 and Jahangir 
Mirza. We being guests, Mugaffar Mirza gave me place above 
himself. The social cups were filled, the cup-bearers ordered to 
carry them to the guests ; the guests drank down the mere wine 
as if it were water-of-life ; when it mounted to their heads, the 
party waxed warm. 

They thought to make me also drink and to draw me into 
their own circle. Though up till then I had not committed the 
sin of wine-drinking^ and known the cheering sensation of 
comfortable drunkenness, I was inclined to drink wine and my 
heart was drawn to cross that stream (wdda). I had had no 
inclination for wine in my childhood ; I knew nothing of its 
cheer and pleasure. If^ as sometimes, my father pressed wine 

* A suspicion that Khadija put poison in Jahangir’s wine may refer to this occasion 
(T^. p. 199). 

^ These are Jharokha-i-darsUnt windows or balconies from which a niler shews 
himself to the people. 

3 Mas*ud was then blind. 

^ BAbnr first dnink wine not earlier than 917 AH. (f. 49 and note), therefore when 
nearing 3a 
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on me, I excused myself ; I did not commit the sin. After he FoL 1894 . 
died, Khwaja Qazfs right guidance kept me guiltless ; as at that 
time I abstained from forbidden viands, what room was there 
for the sin of wine? Later on when, with the young man’s 
lusts and at the prompting of sensual passion, desire for wine 
arose, there was no-one to press it on me, no-one indeed aware 
of my leaning towards it ; so that, inclined for it though my 
heart was, it was difficult of myself to do such a thing, one 
thitherto undone. It crossed my mind now, when the MTrzas 
w6re so pressing and when too we were in a town so refined as 
Heri, “ Where should I drink if not here ? here where all the 
chattels and utensils of luxury and comfort are gathered 
and in use.” So saying to myself, I resolved to drink wine ; 

I determined to cross that stream.; but it occurred to me that as 
I had not taken wine in Badi‘u’z-zaman Mirza’s house or from 
his hand, who was to me as an elder brother, things might find 
way into his mind if I took wine in his younger brother’s house 
and from his hand. Having so said to myself, I mentioned my 
doubt and difficulty. Said they, “ Both the excuse and tlie 
obstacle are reasonable,” pressed me no more to drink then but 
settled that when I was in company with both Mirzas, I should 
drink under the insistance of both. 

Amongst the musicians present at this party were Hafiz Haji, Fol. 190 . 
Jalalu’d-din Mahmud the flautist, and Ghulam shddVs younger 
brother, Ghulam bacha the Jews’-harpist. Hafiz HajT sang well, 
as Heri people sing, quietly, delicately, and in tune. With 
Jahangir Mirza was a Samarkand! singer Mir Jan whose 
singing was always loud, harsh and oui*'-of-tune. The Mirza, 
having had enough, ordered him to sing *, he did so, loudly, 
harshly and without taste. Khurasanis have quite refined 
manners ; if, under this singing, one did stop his ears, the face 
of another put question, not one could stop the singer, out of 
consideration for the Mirza. 

After the Evening Prayer we left the Tarab-khana for a new 
house in Muzaffar Mirza’s winter-quarters. There Yusuf-i-‘ali 
danced in the drunken time, and being,as he \*as,amasterin music, 
danced well. The party waxed very warm there. Muzaffar Mirza 
gave me a sword-belt, a lambskin surtout, and a grey tijmehaq 
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(horse). Janak recited in Turk!. Two slaves of the Mirza's, 
known as Big-moon and Little-moon, did offensive, drunken 
tricks in the drunken time. The party was warm till night when 
those assembled scattered, I, however, staying the night in that 
house. 

Qasim Beg getting to hear that I had been pressed to drink 
wine, sent some-one to Zu'n-nun Beg with advice for him and 
for Muzaffar Mlrza, given in very plain words ; the result was 
FoL 190^. that the Mirzas entirely ceased to press wine upon me. 

Badru’z-zaman Mlrza, hearingthat Muzaffar M.had entertained 
me, asked me to a party arranged in the Maqauwi-khana of the 
World-adorning Garden. He asked also some of my close 
circle * and some of our braves. Those about me could never 
drinlc (openly) on my own account ; if they ever did drink, 
they did it perhaps once in 40 days, with doorstrap fast and 
under a hundred fears. Such as these were now invited ; here 
too they drank with a hundred precautions, sometimes calling 
off my attention, sometimes making a screen of their hands, 
notwithstanding that I had given them permission to follow 
common custom, because this party was given by one standing 
to me as a father or elder brother. People brought in weeping- 
willows ... * 

At this party they set a roast goose before me but as I was 
no carver or disjointer of birds, I left it alone. “ Do you not 
like it ? ” inquired the Mlrza. Said I, “ I am a poor carver.” 
On this he at once disjointed the bird and set it again before 
FoL 191. me. In such matters he had no match. At the end of the 
party he gave me an enamelled waist-dagger, a chdr-qdb? and 
4 tipuchdq, 

(/. Babur sees the sights of Heri.) 

Every day of the time I was in Her! I rode out to see a new 
sight; my guide in these excursions was Yusuf-i-‘ali Kukuldash; 
wherever we dismounted, he set food before me. Except SI. 

* aichkilOry French, inttrUur. 

” The obscure passage following here is discussed in Appendix I, On the weeping' 
willews of f. 1903. 

3 Here this may well be a gold-enibroidercd garment. 
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Husain Mirza's /Almshouse, not one famous spot, maybe,* was 
left unseen in those 40 days. 

I saw the Gazur-gah,^ ‘Ali-sher*s Baghcha HJttle-garden), 
the Paper-mortars,® Takht-astana (Royal- residence), Pul-i-gah, 
Kahad-stan,3 N azar-gah-garden, Ni‘matabad ( Pleasure-place), 
Gazur-gah Avenue, SI. Ahmad Mirza's Hazirat,^ Takht-i-safar,5 
Takht-i-nawa%Takht-i-barkar,Takht-i-Haji Beg,Takht-i-Baha’- 
u’d-dln 'Umar, Takht-i-Shaikh Zainu’d-din, Maulana ‘AlxluV- 
rahman Jamfs honoured shrine and tomb,^ Namaz-gah-i- 
mukhtar/ the Fish-pond,® Saq-i-sulaiman,9 Bulurl (Crystal) 
which originally may have been Abu'l-walTd/*^ Imam Fakhr,^* 
Avenue-garden, Mirza’s Colleges and tomb, Guhar-shad Beglin’s 
College, tomb,*® and Congregational Mosque, the Ravens’-garden, 


* This, the tomb of Khwaja ‘Abdu’blah Aftfari (d. 481 ah.) stands some 2m. 
north of Herl. Babur mentions one of its numerous attendants of his day, Kam&lu'd- 
dln Busain GUzur-g&ht, Mohan Lall describes it as he saw it in 1831 ; says the 
original name of the locality was Kar-zar-gah, place-of-battle ; and, as perhaps his 
most interesting detail, mentions that Jalalu*d-din RumV^ Masnawi was recited every 
morning near the tomb and that people fainted during the invocation ( Travels tn the 
Panj-db etc. p. 252). Colonel Yat€‘ has described the tomb as he saw it some 50 years 
later (JASB 1S87) ; and explains the name Gazur-gah (ht. bleaching-place) by the 
following words of an inscription there found ; His tomb (An^rfs) is a washing- 
place {gazur-g&h) wherein the cloud of the Divine forgiveness washes white the black 
records of men” (p. 88 and p. 102). 

* ju&z-i-kaghazl&r (f. 47^ and note). 

3 The Hahibt^ s-siyUr Hai. MS. write this name with medial “ round ; this 
allows it to be'Kahad-stan, a running-place, race-course. Khwand-amir and l>au1at- 
shah call it a meadow {aulang) ; the latter speaks of a feast as held there ; it was 
Shaiban1*s head-quarters when he took Harat. 

^ var. Khatira ; either an enclosure {qiirug ?) or a hne and lofty building. 

3 This may have been a usual halting-place on a journey {s^ar') north. It was 
built by Husain Bdi-qarSy overlooked hills and fields covered with arghwdn (f. 137^) 
and seems once to have been a^Varadise (Mohan Lall, p, 256). 

® Jami*s tomb was in the ‘Id-gah of Herl (H.S. li, 337 )* which appears to be the 
Musalla (Praying-place) demolished by Amir ‘Abdu’r rahman in the 19th century. 
Col. Yate was shewn a tomb in the Mu^lla said to be JamTs and agreeing in the 
given on it, with Jaml's at death, but he found a erux in the inscription 
(pp. 99. 106). 

7 This may be the Musalla (Yatc, p. 9 ^)- 

® This place is located by the II. S, at ^ farsa^k from Herl (de Meynard at 25 kilo- 
mitresY It appears to be rather an abyss or fissure than a pond, a crack from the 
side.s of which water trickles into a small bason in which dwells a mysterious fish, the 
beholding of which allows the attainment of desires. The story recalls Wordsworth’s 
undying fish of Bow-scale Tarn. (Cf. H.S. Bomb. ed. ii, Kkatmat p. 20 and de 
Meynard, Journal Asiatique xvi, 480 and note.) 

’ This is on znim to the north of Herb 

“ d. 232 AH. (847 AD.). See Yate, p. 93 - 

” Imflm Fakhru’d-dln Razi (de Mcynzxd, Journal Asiatique xvi, 481). 

" d. 861 AH.-1457 AD. Guhar-shad was the wife of Timur’s son Shahrukh. See 
Mohan Lall, p. 257 and Yate, p. 98- 
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New-garden, Zubaida-garden,^ SI. AbO-sald Mirza’s White-house 
FoL 1913. outside the ‘Iraq-gate, Puran,^the Archer’s-seat, Chargh (hawk)- 
meadow^ Amir Wahid, 3 Malan-bridge,^ Khwaja-taq,3 White- 
garden, Tarab^khana,Bagh-i-jahan-ara, Kushk,^ Maqauwi-khana, 
Lily-house, Twelve-towers, the great tank to the north of Jahan- 
ara and the four dwellings on its four sides, the live Fort-gates, 
viz, the Malik,*Iraq,Firuzabad,Khush^ and Qibchaq Gates, Char- 
su, Shaikhu’l-islam’s College, Maliks' Congregational Mosque, 
Town-garden, Badi‘u'z-zaman Mirza's College on the bank of 
the Anjil-canal, ‘AlT-sher Beg’s dwellings where we resided and 
which people call UnsTya (Ease), his tomb and mosque which 
they call Qudslya (Holy), his College and Almshouse which 
they call Khalasiya and Akhlasiya (Freedom and Sincerity), 
his ‘•Hot-bath and Hospital which they call Safa’Iya and 
Shafa’iya. All these I visited in that space of time. 

{m, Babur engages Ma^suma^sultan in marriage.) 

It must have been before those throneless times ^ that Hablba- 
sultan Begim, the mother of SI. Ahmad Mirza’s youngest 
daughter Ma‘suma-sultan Begim, brought her daughter into Herl. 
One day when I was visiting my Aka, Ma*suma-sultan Begim 
came there with her mother and at once felt arise in her a great 
inclination towards me. Private messengers having been sent, 
my Aka and my Yinka, as I used to call Payanda-sultan Begim 
Fol. 192. and Habiba-sultan Begim, settled between them that the latter 
should bring her daughter after me to Kabul.9 

* This Marigold>garden may be named after Hlu'unu’r-rashid’s wife Zubaida. 

* This will be the place n. of Herl from which Maulana Jalalu’d^dln P&rdinS 
(d. 862 AH. ) took his cognomen, as also Shaikh Jamilu*d-dln Abii-sa'ld PkrUn (f. 206) 
who was visited there by SI. Husain Mtrza, ill-treated by Shaibanl (f. 206), left Heil 
for Qandahai, and there died, through the fall of a roof, in 921 AH. ( 9 .S. iii, 345 ; 
KkasSnah^ l-a^ya i\, 321). 

3 His tomb is dated 35 or 37 AH. (656 or 658 AD. ; Vate, p. 94;. 

4 Malan was a name of the Herl-rud {Journal AHatique xvi, 476, 51 z; Mohan 
Lall, p. 279; Fcrrier, p. 261; etc.). 

5 Yate, p. 94- 

^ The position of this building between the Knusti and Qibchaq Gates (de Meynard, 
Lc. p. 475) is the probable explanation of the variant, noted just below, of Kushk 
for fts the name of the Gate. The TMkh^-rasludl (p^ 429), mentions this 

^o^ in its list of the noted ones of the world. 

7 var. Kushk (de Meynard, Lc. p. 472). 1 

* The reference here is, presumably, to Kbur’s own losses of Samarkand and Andijln. 

* Akft or Agft is used of elder relations ; or yfnga is :he wife of an uncle 

or elder brother ; here it rejaresents the widow of Babur’s unclt * hmad MerZn-skM, 
Frond it is formed the ylnktUSky levirate. 
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(ft. Babur leaves Khurasan^ 

Very pressingly had Muh. Baranduq Beg and Zu’ii-nun Arghun 
said, “ Winter here ! ” but they had given me no winter-quarters 
nor had they made any winter-arrangements for me. Winter 
came on ; snow fell on the mountains between us and Kabul ; 
anxiety grew about Kabul ; no winter-quarters were offered, no 
arrangements made 1 As we could not speak out, of necessity 
we left Heri ! 

On the pretext of finding winter-quarters, we got out of the 
town on the 7th day of the month of Sha‘ban (Dec. 24th 1 506 ad.), 
and went to near BadghTs. Such were our slowness and our 
tarryings that the Ramzan-moon was seen a few marches only 
beyond the Langar of Mir Ghiya§».* Of our braves who were 
absent on various affains, some joined us, some followed us into 
Kabul 20 days or a month later, some stayed in Her! and took 
service 'with the Mirzas. One of these last w^as Sayyidim ‘AH 
the gate-ward, who became Badru’z-zaman Mirza’s retainer. To 
no servant of Khusrau Shah had I shewn so much favour as to 
him ; he had been given Ghazni when Jahangir Mlrza abandoned 
it, and in it when he came away with the army, had left his 
younger brother Dost-i-anju (?) Shaikh. There were in truth Fol. 192^, 
no better men amongst Khusrau Shah’s retainers than this man 
Sayyidim ‘All the gate-ward and Muhibb-i-*ali the armourer. 
Sayyidim was of excellent nature and manners, a bold swordsman, 
a singularly competent and methodical man. His house was 
never without company and assembly ; he was greatly generous, 
had wit and charm, a variety of talk and story, and was a sweet- 
natured, good-humoured, ingenious, fun-loving person. His 
fault was that he practised vice and pederasty. He may have 
swerved from the Faith ; may also have been a hypocrite in his 
dealings ; some of what seemed double-dealing people attributed 
to his jokes, but, still, there must have been a something ! ® 

When Badfu’z-zaman Mlrza had let Shaibaq Khan take Herl 
and had gone to Shah Beg {Arghun\ he had Sayyidim ‘All 
thrown into the Harmand because of his double-dealing words 

“ The almshouse or convent was founded here in Timur's reign (de Meynard. 
l.c. p. soo). 

” i.e. No smoke without lire. 
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spoken between the Mirza and Shah Beg. Muhibb-i-‘air.s story 
will come into the narrative of events hereafter to be written. 

(o. A perilous mountain-journey^ 

From the Langar of Mir Ghi}'as we had ourselves guided past 
the border-villages of Gharjistan to Chach-charan.^ From the 
almshouse to Gharjistan was an unbroken sheet of snow ; it was 
deeper further on ; near Chach-charfin itself it was above the 
horses* knees. Chach-charan depended on Zu*n-nun Arghun ; 
his retainer Mir Jan-airdi was in it now ; from him we took, on 
payment, the whole of Zu*n-nun Beg*s store of provisions. 
A march or two further on, the snow was very deep, being above 
Fol. 193. the fltirrup, indeed in many places the horses* feet did not touch 
the ground. 

We had consulted at the Langar of Mir Ghiyas which road to 
take for return to Kabul ; most of us agreed in saying. “ It is 
winter, the mountain-road is difficult and dangerous ; the 
Qandahar road, though a little longer, is safe and easy.’* Qasim 
Beg said, “ That road is long ; you will go by this one.” As he 
made much dispute, we took the mountain-road. 

Our guide was a Pashai named Pir Sultan (Old sultan ?). 
Whether it was through old age, whether from want of heart, 
whether becau.se of the deep snow, he lost the road and could 
not guide us. As we were on this route under the insistance of 
Qasim Beg, he and his .sons, for his name’s sake, dismounted, 
trampled the snow down, found the road again and took the 
lead. One 9 ay the snow was so deep and the way so uncertain 
that we could not go on ; there being no help for it, back we 
turned, dismounted where there was fuel, picked out 60 or 70 
good men and sent them down the valley in our tracks to fetch 
any one soever of the Hazara, wintering in the valley-bottom, 
who might shew us the road. That place could not be left till 
our men returned three or four days later. They brought no 
Fol. 193^.^ guides once more we sent Sultan Pashai ahead and, putting our 

■ This name may be due to the splashing of water. A Langar which may be that 
of Mir Ghiyas, is shewn in maps in the Bam valley ; from it into the Heil-rud valley 
Babur’s route may well have lieen the track from that Langar which, passing the 
villages on the southern lx>rder of Gharjistan, goes to Ahangaran. 
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trust in God, again took the road by which we had come back 
from where it was lost. Much misery and hardship were 
endured in those few days, more than at any time of my life. 

In that stress I composed the following opening couplet : — 

Is there one cruel turn of Fortune’s wheel unseen of me ? 

Is there a pang, a grief my wounded heart has mis.sed ? 

We went on for nearly a week, trampling down the snow and 
not getting forward more than two or three miles a day. I was 
one of the snow-stampers, with lo or 1 5 of my household, Qasim 
Beg, his sons Tlngri-birdi and Qambar-i-‘ali and two or three of 
their retainers. These mentioned used to go forward for 7 or 8 
yards, stamping the snow down and at each step sinking to the 
waist or the breast. After a few steps the leading man would 
stand still, exhausted by the labour, and another would go 
forward. By the time 10, 15, 20, men on foot had stamped the 
snow down, it became so that a horse might be led over it. 

A horse would be led, would sink to the stirrups, could do no 
more than 10 or 12 steps, and would be drawn aside to let another 
go on. After we, 10, 15, 20, men had stamped down the snow 
and had led horses forward in this fashion, very serviceable \\A. 194 
braves and men of renowned name would enter the beaten track, 
hanging their heads. It was not a time to urge or compel ! the 
man with will and hardihood for such tasks does them by his 
own request ! Stamping the snow down in this way, we got 
out of that afflicting place [anjukdn yir) in three or four days to 
a cave known as the Khawal-i-qutI (Blessed-cave), below the 
Zirrin-pass. 

That night the snow fell in such an amazing blizzard of cutting 
wind that every man feared for his life. The storm had become 
extremely violent by the time we reached the khaivdl, as people 
in those parts call a mountain-cave (^gfiar) or hollow {khdwdk). 

We dismounted at its mouth. • Deep snow ! a one-man road ! 
and even on that stamped-down and trampled road, pitfalls for 
horses ! the days at their shortest ! The first arrivals reached 
the cave by daylight ; others kept coming in from the Evening 
Prayer till the Bed-time one ; later than that people dismounted 
wherever they happened to be ; dawn sliot with man}' still in 
the saddle. 
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The cave seeming to be rather small, I took a shovel and 
shovelled out a place near its mouth, the size of a sitting-mat 
Foi. 194^. {takiya-namad)^ digging it out breast-high but even then not 
reaching the ground. This made me a little shelter from the 
wind when I sat right down in it. I did not go into the cave 
though people kept saying, “ Come inside,” because this was in 
my mind, “ Some of my men in snow and storm, I in ’ the 
comfort of a warm house ! the whole horde {aulus) outside in 
misery and pain, I inside sleeping at ease ! That would be far 
from a man’s act, quite another matter than comradeship ! 
Whatever hardship and wretchedness there is, I will face ; what 
strong men stand, I will stand ; for, as the Persian proverb says, 
to Jie with friends is a nuptial.” Till the Bed-time Prayer 
I sat through that blizzard of snow and wind in the dug-out, 
the snow-fall being such that my head, back, and ears were 
overlaid four hands thick. The cold of that night affected my 
ears. At the Bed -time Prayer some-one, looking more carefully 
at the cave, shouted out, ‘Tt is a very roomy cave with place for 
eveiy-body.” On hearing this I shook off my roofing of snow 
and, asking the braves near to come also, went inside. There 
was room for 50 or 60 I People brought out their rations, cold 
meat, parched grain, whatever they had. From such cold and 
tumult to a place so warm, cosy and quiet !* 

Next day the snow and wind having ceased, we made an 
early start and we got to the pass by again stamping down 
Fol. 195. a road in the snow. The proper road seems to make a detour 
up the flank of the mountain and to go over higher up, by what 
is understood to be called the Zirrin-pa.ss. Instead of taking 
that road, we went straight up the valley-bottom It was 

night before we reached the further side of the (Bakkak-)pass ; 
we spent the night there in the mouth of the valley, a night of 

' This escape ought to have been included in the list of Babur’s tiansportations 
from risk to safety given in my note to f. 96. 

° The right and wrong roads are shewn by the Indian Survey and French Military 
maps. The right road turns off from the wrong one, at Daulat-yftr, to the right, and 
mounts diagonally along the south rampart of the Herl>rud valley, to the Zirrln-poss, 
which lies above the Bakkak-pass and carries the regular ro^ for Yaka-aulang. 
It must be said, however, that we are not told whether Yaka-aulang was Qftsim Beg’s 
objective ; the direct road for Kftbul/rom the Hert-rud valley is not over the Zinfn- 
pass but goes from Daulat-yar by ** Aq-7.arat”, and the southern Sank of Koh-i-h&b& 
(babar) to the Unai-pass (Holdich’s Gates of India p. 263). 
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mighty cold, got through with great distress and sufTeriog. 

Many a man had his hands and feet frost-bitten ; that night's 
cold took both Kipa's feet, both Siunduk Turkman's hands, 
both Ahi’s feet. Early next morning we moved down the 
valley; putting our trust in God, we went straight down, by bad 
slopes and sudden falls, knowing and seeing it could not be the 
right way. It was the Evening Prayer when we got out of 
that valley. No long-memoried old man knew that any-one 
had been heard of as crossing that pass with the snow so deep, 

3 r indeed that it had ever entered the heart of man to cross it 
t that time of year. Though for a few days we had suffered 
reatly through the depth of the snow, yet its depth, in the end, 
enabled us to reach our destination. For why? How otherwise 
should we have traversed those pathless slopes and sudden falls? Fol. 195^. 

All ill, all good in the count, is gain if looked at aright ! 

The Yaka-aulang people at once heard of our arrival and our 
dismounting; followed, warm houses, fat sheep, grass and horse- 
corn, water without stint, ample wood and dried dung for fires ! 

To escape from such snow and cold to such a village, to such 
warm dwellings, was comfort those will understand who have 
had our trials, relief known to those who have felt our hardships. 

We tarried one day in Yaka-aulang, happy-of-heart and easy- 
of-mind ; marched 2 ylghdch (10-12 m.) next day and dis- 
mounted. The day following was the Ramzan Feast * ; we 
went on through Bamian, crossed by Shibr-tQ and dismounted 
before reaching Jangllk. 

(/. Second raid on the Turkman Hazara^') 

The Turkman Hazaras with their wives and little children 
must have made their winter-quarters just upon our road ® ; they 
had no word about us ; when we got in amongst their cattle- 
pens and tents {aldchuq^ two or three groups of these went to 
ruin and plunder, the people themselves drawing off with their 
little children and abandoning houses and goods. News was Fd. 196. 
brought from ahead that, at a place where there were narrows, 

* circa Feb. 14th 1507, Babur’s 24th birthday. 

” The Hazaras appear to have been wintering outside their own valley, on the 
Ghur-bund road, in wait for travellers [r/i T. R. p. 197]. They have bttfi perennial 
highwaymen on th^ only pass to the north not closed entirely in winter. 
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a body of Hazaras was shooting arrows, holding up part of the 
army, and letting no-one pass. We, hurrying on, arrived to 
find no narrows at all ; a few Hazaras were shooting from 
a naze, standing in a body on the hill ‘ like very good soldiers.^ 

They saw the blackness of the foe ; 

Stood idle-handed and amazed : 

1 arriving, went swift that way, 

Pressed on with shout, Move on t move on !” 

1 wanted to hurry my men on. 

To make them stand up to the foe. 

With a “ Hurry up !” to my men, 

I went on to the front. 

Not a man gave ear to my w ^rds. 

I had no armour nor horse -mail nor arms, 

I had but my arrows and quiver. 

I went, the rest, maybe all of them, stood, 

Stood still as if slain by the foe ! 

Your servant you take that you may have use 
Of his arms, of his life, the whole time ; 

Not that the servant stand still 
While the beg makes advance to the front ; 

Not that the servant take rest 
While his beg is making the rounds. 

From no such a servant will come 
Speed, or use in your Gate, or zest for your food. 

At last I charged forward myself, 

Fol. 19W. Herding the foe up the hill ; 

Seeing me go, my men also moved. 

Leaving their terrors behind. 

With me they swift spread over the slope, 

Moving on without heed to the shaft ; 

Sometimes on foot, mounted sometimes, 

Boldly we ever moved on, 

Still from the hill poured the shafts. 

Our strength seen, the foe took to flight. 

We got out on ^e hill ; we drove the I-Iazaras, 

Drove them like deer by valley and ridge ; 

We shot those wretches like deer ; 

We shared out the boo^ in goods and in sheep ; 

The Turkman Haz&ras’ kinsfolk we took ; 

We made captive their people of sorts (yard) ; 

We laid hands on their men of renown ; 

Their wives and their children we took. 


‘ The Ghiir-bund valley is open in this part ; the Hazaras may have been posted 
on the naze near the narrows leading into the JangUk and their own side valleys. 

” Although the verses following here in the text are with the Turk! Codices, doubt 
cannot but be felt as to their authenticity. They do not fit verbally to the sentence 
they follow ; they are a unique departure from Bibur*s plain prose narrative and 
nothing in the small Haz&ra affair ^ews cause for such departure ; they differ from 
his usual topics in their bombast and comment on his men ^ 194 for comment on 
shirking b^). They appear in the 2nd Persian translation (217 f. 134) in Turkl 
followed by a prose Persian rendering {AAaUkfa). They are not with th4 1st Pers. trs. 
(215 f. 159), the text of which runs on with a plain prose account suiting the sise of 
the afiair, as follows : — ** The braves, seeing their (the Hariiras) good soldiering, had 
stopped surprised; wishing to hurry them I went swiftly past them, shoutipg 'MoveonI 
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I myself collected a few of the Hazaras’ sheep, gave th^m 
into Yarak Taghal’s charge, and went to the front By ridge 
and valley, driving horses and sheep before us, we went to 
Timur Beg’s Langar and there dismounted. Fourteen or fifteen 
Hazara thieves had fallen into our hands ; I had thought of 
having them put to death when we next dismounted, with 
various torture, as a warning to all highwaymen and robbers, 
but Qasim Beg came across them on the road and, with mis- Foi. 197 . 
timed compassion, set them free. 

To do good to the bad is one and the same 
As the doing of ill to the good ; 

On brackish soil no spikenaM grows. 

Waste no seed of toil upon it. ' 

'Out of compassion the rest of the prisoners were released also. 

(y. Disloyalty in Kabul.) 

News came while we were raiding the Turkman Hazaras, 
that Muhammad Husain Mirza DughJdt and SI. Sanjar Barlds 
had drawn over to themselves the Mughuls left in Kabul, 
declared Mirza Khan (Wais) supreme {j>ddshdh\ laid siege to 
the fort and spread a report that Badl’u’z-zaman Mirza and 
Muzaffar Mirza had sent me, a prisoner, to Fort Ikhtiyaru’d-dln, 
now known as Ala-qurghan. 

In command of the Kabul-fort there had been left Mulla 
Baba of Pashaghar, Khalifa, Muhibb-i-'all the armourer, Ahmad- 
i-yusuf and Ahmad-i-qasim. They did well, made the fort fast, 
strengthened it, and kept watch. 

Babur's advance to Kabul.) 

From Timur Beg’s Langar we sent Qasim Beg’s servant, Muh. 
of Andijan, a Tuqbdt^ to the Kabul begs, with written details 
of our arrival and of the following arrangements : — “ When we 

move on !’ They jnid me no attention. When, in order to help, I myself attacked, 
dismounting and going up the hill, they shewed courage and emulation in following. 

Getting to the top of Uie pass, we drove that band off, killing many, capturing others, 
making their families pnsoner and plundering their goods.” This is followed by 
** I myself collected ” eU. as in the Turki text after the verse. It will be seen that 
the above extract is not a translation of the verse ; no translator or even summariser 
would be likely to omit so much of his original It is just a suitably plain account of 
a trivial matter. 

' GulistOH Cap. I. Story 4 . 
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are out of the Ghur*bund narrows/ we will fall on them suddenly 
let our signal to you be the fire we will light directly we have 
passed Minar-hill ; do you in reply light one in the citadel, on 
Fol. i9<rA the old Kushk (kiosk),” now the Treasury, “ so that we may be 
sure you know of our coming. We will come up from our side ; 
you come out from yours ; neglect nothing your hands can find 
to do!” This having been put into writing, Muhammad 
Andijdni was sent off. 

Riding next dawn from the Langar, we dismounted over against 
Ushtur-shahr. Early next morning we passed the Ghur-bund 
narrows, dismounted at Bridge-head, there watered and rested our 
horses, and at the Mid-day Prayer set forward again. Till we 
reached the tutqdwcd^ there was no snow, beyond that, the 
further we went the deeper the snow. The cold between Zamma- 
yakhshl and Minar was such as we had rarely felt in our lives. 

We sent on Ahmad the messenger (^ydsdwat) and Qara Ahmad 
yurunchi^ to say to the begs, “ Here we are at the time promised ; 
be ready ! be bold ! ” After crossing Minar-hilH and dismounting 
on its skirt, helpless with cold, we lit fires to warm ourselves. 
It was not time to light the signal-fire ; we just lit these because 
we were helpless in that mighty cold. Near shoot of dawn we 
rode on from Minar-hill ; between it and Kabul the snow was up 
to the horses* knees aad had hardened, so off the road to move 
was difficult. Riding single-file the whole way, we got to Kabul 
FoL 198. in good time undiscovered.^ Before we were at Bibi Mah-ruT 
(Lady Moon-face), the blaze of fire on the citadel let us know 
that the begs were looking out. 

(/. Attack made on the rebels^ 

On reaching Say y id Qasim’s bridge, Sherim Taghal and the 
men of the right were sent towards Mulla Baba*s bridge, while 

' Babur seems to have left the Ghur-bund valley, perhaps pursuing the Hazaras 
towards JangUk, and to have come ** by ridge and valley *’ ^ck into it for Ushtur- 
shahr. 1 have not located Timur Beg’s Langar. As has been noted already 
(y.v. index) the Ghur-bund narrows ate at the lower end of the valley ; they have 
httn surmised to be the fissured rampart of an ancient lake. 

* Here this may represent a guard- or toll-house (Index r.n.). 

3 As yAHtn is a patch, the bearer of .the sobriquet might be Black Ahmad the 
^pairing-tailor. 

« Second Afgk&n War^ Map of Kabul and its environs. ? 

’ I understand that the arrival undiscovered was a result of riding in single-file and 
thus shewing no black mass. 
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we of the left and centre took the Baba Lull road. Where Khallfa\s 
garden now is, there was then a smallish garden made by Aultigh 
Beg Mirza for a Langar (almshouse) ; none of its trees or shrubs 
were left but its enclosing wall was there. In this garden Mirza 
Khan was seated, Muh. Husain Mirza being in Aulugh Beg Mirza's 
great Bagh-i-bihisht. I had gone as far along the lane of Mulla 
Baba\s garden as the burial-ground when four men met us who 
had hurried forward into Mirza Khan's quarters, been beaten, 
and forced to turn back. One of the four was Sayyid Qasim 
Lord of the Gate, another was Qasim Beg’s son Qambar-i-‘all, 
another was Sher-qull the scout, another was SI. Ahmad Mughul 
one of Sher-qull’s band. These four, without a " God forbid ! " 
{fahdshi) had gone right into Mirza Khan’s quarters ; thereupon 
he, hearing an uproar, had mounted and got away. Abu’l-hasan 
the armourer’s younger brother . even, Muh. Husain by name, 
had taken service with Mirza Khan ; he had slashed at Sher-qull, 
one of those four, thrown him down, and was just striking his 
head off, when Sher-qull freed himself. Those four, tasters of 
the sword, tasters of the arrow, wounded one and all, came 
pelting back on us to the place mentioned. 

Our horsemen, jammed in the narrow lane, were standing 
still, unable to move forward or back. Said I to the braves 
near, “ Get off and force a road ”. Off got Nasir’s Dost, Khwaja 
Muhammad ‘All the librarian, Baba Sher-zad (Tiger-whelp), 
Shah Mahmud and others, pushed forward and at once cleared 
the way. The enemy took to flight. 

We had looked for the begs to come out from the Fort but 
they could not come in time for the work ; they only dropped 
in, by ones and twos, after we had made the enemy scurry off. 
Ahmad-i-yusuf had come from them before I went into the 
Char-bagh where Mirza Khan had been ; he went in with me, 
but we both turned back when we saw the Mirza had gone off. 
Coming in at the garden-gate was Dost of Sar-i-pul, a foot-soldier 
I had promoted for his boldness to be Kotwal and had left in 
Kabul ; he made straight for me, sword in hand. I had my 
cuirass on but had not fastened the gharlcha ^ nor had I put on 

‘ ox gharbicka^ which Mr. Erskine explains to be the Tour plates of mail, made to 
cover the back, front and sides ; the /Tito would thus be the wadded under-coat to which 
they m attached. 
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iny helm. Whether he did not recognize me because of change 
wrought by cold and snow, or whether because of the flurry of 
the fight, though I shouted " Hai Dost ! hai Dost! ” and though 
Ahmad-i-yusuf also shouted, he, without a “ God forbid ! ” 
brought down his sword on my unprotected arm. Only by 
God’s grace can it have been that not a hairbreadth of harm 
was done to me. 

If a sword shook ihe Earth from )ier place. 

Not a vein would il cut till Uod wills. 

It was through the virtue of a prayer I had repeated that the 
Great God averted this danger and turned thi.s evil a.side. That 
prayer was as follows : — 

“ O my God ! Thou art iny Creator ; except Thee there is no God. On 
Thee do I repose my trust ; Thou art the Lord of the nii^'lity throne. What 
' (>od wills comes to pass ; and what he does not will comes not to pass ; and 
4 here is no power or strength but through the high and exalted God ; and, of 
a truth, in all things God is almighty ; and verily lie comprehends all things 
by his knowledge, and has taken account of everything. O my Creator as 
I sincerely tru.st in Thee, do Thou seize by the forelock all evil proceeding 
from within myself, and all evil coming from without, and all evil proceeding 
from every man who can be the occasion of evil, and all such evil as can proceed 
from any living thing, and remove them far from me ; since, of a truth, Thou 
art the Lord of the exalted throne ! ” ' 

On leaving that garden we went to Muh. Husain Mirza’s 
(]uarters in the Bagh-i-bihisht, but he had fled and gone off to 
hide himself. Seven or eight men stood in a breach of the 
F'ol. 199^. garden*wall ; I spurred at them ; they could not stand ; they 
fled ; I got up with them and cut at one with my sword ; he 
rolled over in such a way that I fancied his head was off, pas.sed 
on and went away ; it seems he was Mirza Khan’s fo.ster-brother, 
Tulik Kukuldash and that my sword fell on his shoulder. 

At the gate of Muh. Husain Mirza’s quarters, a Mughul 
I recognized for one of my own servants, drew his bow and aimed 
at my face from a place on the roof as near me as a gate-ward 
.stands to a Gate. People on all sides shouted, Hai ! hai ! it is 
the Padshah." He changed his aim, shot off his arrow and ran 
away. The affair yvas beyond the shooting of arrows! His 
Mirza, his leaders, had run away or been taken ; why was he 
shpoting? 

’ This prayer is composed of extracts from the Qoran {Mims, 1, 454 note) ; it is 
reproduced as it stands in Mr. Erskine’s wording (p. 216). 
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There they brought SI. Sanjar Barlds, led in by a rope j^und 
his neck ; he even, to whom I had given the Nlngnahar tumdn^ 
had had hi.s part in the mutiny ! Greatly agitated, he kept 
crying out, “Hai! what fault is in me?’* Said I, “Can there 
be one clearer than that you are higher than the purpose and 
counsels of this crew ? ” * But as he was the sister’s son of my 
Khan mother, Shah Begim, I gave the order, “Do not 

lead him with such dishonour ; it is not death.” 

On leaving that place, I sent Ahmad-i-qasim Kohbur^ one 
of the begs of the Fort, with a few braves, in pursuit of Foi. 200. 
Mirza Khan. 

(;//. Babur's dealings with disloyal loomeu^j 

When I left the Bagh-i-bihisht, I went to visit Shah Hegim 
and (Mihr-nigar) Khanim who had settled themselves in tents 
by the side of the garden. 

townspeople and black-bludgeoners had raised a riot, and 
were putting hands out to pillage property and to catch persons 
in corners and outside places, I sent men, to beat the rabble off, 
and had it herded right away.^ 

Shah Begun and Khanim were seated in one tent. 1 dis- 
mounted at the usual distance, approached with my former 
deference and courtesy, and had an interview with them. They 
were extremely agitated, upset, and ashamed ; could neither 
excuse themselves reasonably 3 nor make the enquiriesof affection. 

I had not expected this (disloyalty) of them ; it was not as 
though that party, evil as was the position it had taken up, 
consisted of persons who would not give ear to the words of 
Shah Begim and Khanim ; Mirza Khitn was the begim’s grand- 
son, in her presence night and day ; if she had not fallen in with 
the affair, she could have kept him with her. 


’ Babur's reference may well be to Sanjar's birth as well as to his being the holder 
of Nlngnahar. Sanjar's father had been thought worthy to mate with one of tlie six 
Badakhshi bc|^ms whose line traced back to Alexander (T. K. p. 107) ; and his father 
was a Barlas, seemingly of high family. 

” It may he inferred that what was done was for the protection of the two women. 

9 Not a bad case could have been made oat for now patting a Timurid in Babur's 
place in Kabul ; viz, that he was believed captive in Herl and that Mirza Khan was 
an effective locim tgnms against the Arghuns. liaidar sets down what in his eyes 
pleaded excuse for his fiither Mu^i. Husain (T.R. p. 198). 
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Twice over when fickle Fortune and discordant Fate had parted 
Fol. 200^. me from throne and countr}\ retainer and following, I, and my 
mother with me, had taken refuge with them and had had no 
kindness soever from them. At that time my younger brother 
{t.e. cousin) Mirza Khan and his mother Sultan-nig^r Khanim 
held valuable cultivated districts ; yet my mother and I, — to 
leave all question of a district aside, — were not made possessors 
of a single village or a few yoke of plough-oxen.* Was my 
mother not Yunas Khan’s daughter? was I not his grandson? 

In my days of plenty I have given from my hand what matched 
the blood-relationship and the position of whatsoever member 
of that (Chaghatai) dynasty chanced down upon me. For 
example, when the honoured Shah Begun came to me, I gave 
her Pamghan, one of the best places in Kabul, and failed in no 
sort of ftlial duty and service towards her. Again, when SI. Sa‘id 
Khan, Khan in Kashghar, came [914 All.] with five or six naked 
followers on foot, 1 looked upon him as an honoured guest and 
gave him Mandrawar of the Lamghan tumdns. Beyond thi.s 
also, when Shah Ismail had killed Shaibaq Khan in Marv and 
I crossed over to Qunduz (916 AH. — iSii AD.), the Andijanis, 
some driving their (Auzbeg) ddroghas out, some making their 
places fast, turned their eyes to me and sent me a man ; at that 
time I trusted those old family servants to that same SI. Said 
Khan, gave him a force, made him Khan and sped him forth. 
Again, down to the present time {circa 934 AH.) I have not 
looked upon any member of that family who has come to me. 
in any other light than as a blood-relation. For example, there 
Fol. 201. are now in my service Chin-timur Sultan ; Alsan-tlmur Sultan, 
Tukhta-bugha Sultan, and Baba Sultan;^ on one and all of 
these I have looked with more favour than on blood-relations 
of my own. 

1 do not write this in order to make complaint ; I have 
written the plain truth. I do not set these matters down in 
order to make known my own deserts ; I have set down exactly 
what has happened. In this Hi.story I have held firmly to it 
that-4he truth should be reached in every matter, and that every 

* gush^ not even a little plough-land being given {chandgulba dihya^ 215 f. 162^. 

' They were sons of SI. Ahmad Khin CkagkmSi. 
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act should be recorded precisely as it occurred. From this it 
follows of necessity that I have .set down of good and bad 
whatever is known, concerning father and elder brother, kinsman 
and stranger ; of them all I have set down carefully the known 
virtues and defects. Let the reader accept my e.xcusc ; let the 
reader pass on from the place of severity ! 

(«. Letters of victory^ 

Rising from that place and going to the Char-bagh where 
Mirza Khan had been, we sent letters of victory to all the 
countrie.s, clans, and retainers. This done, 1 rode to the 
citadel. 

{o. Arrest of rebel leaders^ 

Muhammad Husain Mirza in his terror having run away into 
Khanim’s bedding-room and got himself fastened up in a bundle 
of bedding, we appointed Mirim Diwdn with other begs of the 
fort, to take control in those dwellings, capture, and bring him 
in. Mirim Diwdn said some plain rough words at Khanim\s Kul. 201 A. 
gate, by some means or other found the Mirza, and brought 
him before me in the citadel. 1 rose at once to receive the 
Mirza with* my usual deference, not even shewing too harsh 
a face. If I had had that Muh. Husain M. cut in pieces, there 
was the ground for it that he had had part in base and shameful 
action, started and spurred on mutiny and treason. Death he 
deserved with one after another of varied pain and torture, but 
because there had come to be various connexion betweeif us, his 
very sons and daughters being by my own mother's sister Khub- 
nigar Khanim, 1 kept this just claim in mind, let him go free, 
and permitted him to set out towards Khurasan. The cowardly 
ingrate then forgot altogether .the good I did him by the gift of 
his life ; he blamed and slandered me to Shaibaq Khan. Little 
time passed, however, before the Khan gave him his deserts by 
death. 

Leave thou to Fate the man who does thee wrong, 

For Fate is an ovenging servitor.* 


‘ f. i 6 a 
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Ahmad-i-qasim Kohbur^rA the party of braves sent in pursuit 
of Mirza Khan, overtook him in the low hills of Qargha-yilaq, 
not able even to run away, without heart or force to stir a Rnger 1 
Koi. 202. They took him, and brought him to where I sat in the north- 
east porch of the old Court-house. Said I to him, “ Come ! let’s 
have a look at one another ” {kuriishdling), but twice before he 
could bend the knee and come forward, he fell down through 
agitation. When we had looked at one another, I placed him 
by my side to give him heart, and I drank first of the sherbet 
brought in, in order to remove his fears. ^ 

As those who had joined him, soldiers, peasants, Mughuls and 
Chaghatals,^ were in suspense, we simply ordered him to remain 
for a few days in his elder sister’s house ; but a few days later 
he was allowed to set out for Khurasan 3 because those mentioned 
above were somewhat uncertain and it did not seem well for 
him to stay in Kabul. 

(/. Excursion to Koh-datnani) 

After letting those two go, wc made an excursion to Baran, 
Chash-tupa, and the skirt of Gul-i-bahar.^ More beautiful in 

* Haidar's opinion of Babur at tiiis crisis is of the more account that his own father 
was one of the rel>els let go to the mercy of the “avenging servitor”. When he 
writes of Babur, as 1 )eing, at a time so provoking, gay, generous, affectionate, simple 
and gentle, he sets before ns insight and temper in tune with Kipling's “ If . . .” 

liahur’s distinction, made here and elsewhere, lietween Chaghatai and Mughul 
touches the old topic of the right or wrong of the term “ Mughul dynasty What 
he, as also Haidar, allows said is that if Bdbur were to describe his mother in trilial 
terms, he would say she was half-Chaghatal, half-Mughfil ; and that if he so descrilierl 
himself, he would say he a’as ha1f-Tlmurid>Turk, half-Chaghatal. He might have 
called the dynasty he founded in India Turk!, might have calld it TiinCiriya ; he would 
never have called it Mughfil, after his maternal grandmother. 

Haidar, with imperfect classification, divides Chln^ Khan's “Mughul horde” 
into Mughuls and Chaghatais and of this Chaghat&I offbike says that none remained 
in 953 AH. (1547 A]>.) except the rulers, i.e, sons of SI. Ahmad Khan (T.R. 148). 
Manifestly there was a l>ody of Chaghat&ls with Babur and there appear to have been 
many near his day in the Her! region, — ‘Albsher Nawd*t the best known. 

Bihur supplies directions for naming his dynasty when, as several times, he claims 
to rule in Hindustan where the “ Turk ” had ruled (f. 233^, f. 224^, f. 225). To call 
his dynasty Mughfil seems to blot out the centuries, something as we should do by 
calling the English Teutons. If there is to be such blotting-out, Abu'l-ghazl would 
ailjpw us, by his tables of Turk descent, to go further, to the primal source of all the 
tribes concerned, to Turk, son of Japhet. This traditional descent is another argument 
against “ Mughul dynasty.” 

3 They went to Qandahar ar 1 there suffered great privation. 

4 Baran seems likely to be the Baian of some maps. Guhi-liahar is higher up on 
the Panjhlr road. Chash-tupa will have been near-by ; its name might mean Hill of 
tho heap of winnimed-com. 
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Spring than any p^rt even of Kabul are the open-lands of Baran, 
the plain of Chash-tupa, and the skirt of Gul-i-bahar. Many 
sorts of tulip bloom there ; when I had them counted once, it 
came out at 34 different kinds as [has been said].' This couplet 
has been written in praise of these places, — 

Kaliul in Spring is an Eden of verdure and blossom ; 

Matchless in Kabul the Spring of Gul-i-bahar and Baran. 

On this excursion I finished the ode, — 

My heart, like the bud of the red, red rose. 

Lies fold within fold aflame ; Fol. 202^. 

Would the breath of even a myriad Springs 
Blow my heart's bud to a rose ? 

In truth, few places are quite equal to these for spring-excursion.s, 

for hawking (grls/i salmdq^ox bird -shooting {qush dtmdq), as has 

been briefly mentioned in the praise and description of the 

Kabul and Ghazni country. 

? 

{q. Ndsir Mirzd expelled from Badakhshdn.) 

This }'ear the begs of Badakhshan i,e. Muhammad the 
armourer, Mubarak Shah, Zubair and Jahangir, grew angry and 
mutinous because of the misconduct of Nasir Mirza and some 
of those he cherished. Coming to an agreement together, they 
drew out an army of horse and foot, arrayed it on the level lands 
by the Kukcha-water, and moved towards Yaftal and Ragh, to 
near Khamchan, by way of the lower hills. The Mirza and his 
inexperienced begs, in their thoughtless and unobservant fashion, 
came out to fight them just in those lower hills. The battle’^field 
was uneven ground ; the Badakhshls had a dense mass of men 
on foot who stood firm under repeated charges by the Mirza’s 
horse, and returned such attack that the horsemen fled, unable 
to keep their ground. Having" beaten the Mirza, the Badakhshis 
plundered his dependants and connexions. 

Beaten and stripped bare, he and his close circle took the road 
through Ishkimish and Narin to Kila-gahi, from there followed 
the Qizil-su up, got out on the Ab-dara road, crossed at Shibr-tu, 
and so came to Kabul, he with 70 or 80 followers, worn-out, 
naked and famished. 


* f. 136. 
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That was a marvellous sign of the Divine might ! Two or 
three years earlier the Mirza had left the Kabul countiy like a 
Foi. 20J. foe, driving tribes and hordes like sheep before him, reached 
Badakhshan and made fast its forts and valley-strongholds. 
With- what fancy in his mind had he marched out ? * Now he 
was back, hanging the head of shame for those earlier misdeed.s, 
humbled and distraught about that breach with me ! 

My face shewed him no sort of displeasure; 1 made kind 
enquiry about himself, and brought him oiit of his confusion. 

■ Answer ; Visions of his father's ,swa> 



913 AH. — MAY 13th 1507 to MAY 2 nd 1508 AD.' 

(a. Raid on the Ghiljt Afghans^) 

We had ridden out of Kabul with the intention of over-running^ 
the Ghilji ; * when we dismounted at Sar-i-dih news was brought 
that a mass of Mahmands (Afghans) was lying in Masht and 
Sih-kana ow^yighdch {circa $ m.) away from us.^ Our begs and 
braves agreed in saying, “ The Mahmands must be over-run ", 
but I said, “ Would it be right to turn aside and raid our own 
peasants instead of doing what we set out to do? It cannot be.” 

Riding at night from Sar-i-dih, we crossed the plain of Kattawaz 
in the dark, a quite black night, one level stretch of land, no 
mountain or rising-ground in sight, no known road or track, not 
a man able to lead us ! In the end I took the lead. 1 had been 
in those parts several times before ; drawing inferences from 
those times, I took the Pole-star on my right shoulder-blade 
and, with some anxiety, moved on, God brought it right ! We 
went straight to the Olclq-tu and the Aulaba-tu torrent, that is 
to say, straight for Khwaja Isma‘ll Siriti where the Ghiljis were 
lying, the road to which crosses the torrent named. Dismounting 
near the torrent, we let ourselves and our horses sleep a little, KoK 20 V'. 
took breath, and bestirred ourselves at shoot of dawn. The Sun 
was up before we got out of those low hills and valley- bottoms 
to the plain on which the Ghilji lay vith a good yh^hdeh 5 of 

• Klph. MS. f. 161 ; W.-i-U. I.O. 215 f. 164 and 217 f. 139/*; Mems. p. 220. 

* The narrative indicates the location of the tribe, the modern (xhilzal or (ihilzl. 

* Sih-kana lies s.e. of Shorkach, and near Kharbln. Sar-i-dih is aliout 25 or 30 
miles .s. of Ghazni (Rrskine). A name suiting the pastoral wealtii of the tnho vtt. 

Mesh'khail, Sheep-tribe, is shewn on maps somewhat s. from Kharbln. Cf. Sieingas', 
j.//. Masht. 

♦ y&ghrun^ y^ghrunchl^ a diviner by help of the shoulder-blades tif sheep. 

The defacer of the Elphinstone Codex has changed to yQn^ side, thus making 

Babur turn his side and not his half-back to the north, altering his direction, and 
missing what looks like -a jesting reference to his own divination of the road. Tiie 
Pole Star was seen, presumably, liefore the night became quite black. 

s From the subs^uent details of distance done, this must have been one of those 
yighHeh of perhaps 5-6 miles, that are estimated by the ease of travel on level 
lands (Index J‘.r. y/gfiarA), 
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road between them and us ; once out on the plain we could 
see their blackness, either their own or from the smoke of 
their fires. 

Whether bitten by their own whim,' or whether wanting to 
hurry, the whole army streamed pff at the gallop {chapqun 
quidUdr) \ off galloped I after them and, by shooting an arrow 
now at a man, now at a horse, checked them after a kuroh or 
two (3 m. ?). It is very difficult indeed to check 5 or 6000 braves 
galloping loose-rein ! God brought it right! They were checked! 
When we had gone about one shar t (2 nu) further, always with 
the Afghan blackness in sight, the raid ^ was allowed. Masses 
of sheep fell to us, more than in any other raid. 

After we had dismounted and made the spoils turn back ,3 one 
bod)g^f Afghansafter anothercame down into the plain, provoking 
a fight. Some of the begs and of the household went against 
one body and killed every man ; Nasir Mirza did the same with 
another, and a pillar of Afghan heads 'was set up. An arrow 
pierced the foot of that foot-soldier Dost the Kotwal who has 
been mentioned already ; ^ when we reached Kabul, he died. 

Marching from Khwaja Ismail, we dismounted once more at 
Aulaba-tu. Some of the begs and of my own household were 
ordered to go forward and carefully separate off the Fifth 
{Khums) of the enemy's spoils. By way of favour, we did not 
Foi. 204. take the Fifth from Qasim Beg and some others .5 From whal 

* I am uncertain about the form of the word translated by ** whim The Elpli 
and Hai. Codices read khud dilma (altered in the first Ilminsky (p. 257) 

reads khud I : ma (de C. ii, 2 and note) ; Erskine has been misled by the Persian 
translation (215 f. 164^ and 217 f. 139^). Whether kh&d-dilma should be read, with 
the sense of ** out of their own hearts ” (spontaneously), or whether khud-yalma, own 
pace (Turk!, yalma^ F^c) the contrast made by Babur appears to be between an 
unpremeditated gallop and one premeditated for haste. Persian dalama^ tarantula, 
also .suggests itself. 

” ch&pqun^ which is the word translated by gallop throughout the previous passage. 
The Turkl verb chuptuSq is one of those words-of*all-work for which it is difficult to 
find a single English equi\*alent. The verb qUim&q i.s another ; in its two occurrences 
liere the first may Ije a metaphor from the pouring of molten metal; the second 
expresses that permission to gallop off for the raid without which to raid was forbidden. 
The root-notion of quimdq seems to be letting-go, that of cklip,.tSq, rapid motion. 

3 f.<. on the raiders’ own road for Kabul. ^ f. 198^. 

3 The Fifth taken was manifestly at the ruler’s disposition, in at least two places 
^en dependants send gifts to B&bur the mrord \tassaduq\ used might be rendered 
as '* gifts for the poor ”. Does this mean that the pddskAh in receiving this stuida in 
the place of the Imam of the Qoiin injunction which orders one-fifkh of spoil to be 
given to the Imftm for the poor, orphans, and travellers, — ^four-fifths being reserved for 
the troops? (Qoran, Sale’s ed. IU5, i, 21a and Hidlyat, Book ix). 
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was written down/ the Fifth came out at 16,000, that is to say, 
this 16,000 was the fifth of 80,000 sheep ; no question however 
but that with those lost and those not asked for, ?ilak (100,000) 
of sheep had been taken. 

{b. A hunting-circle^ 

Next day when we had ridden from that camp, a hunting-circle 
was formed on the plain of Kattawaz where deer {kiylK) * and 
wild-ass are always plentiful and always fat. Masses went into 
the ring ; masses were killed. During the hunt I galloped after 
a wild-ass, on getting near shot one arrow, shot another, but did 
not bring it down, it only running more slowly for the two 
wounds. Spurring forwards and getting into position 3 quite 
close to it, I chopped at the nape of its neck behind the ears, and 
cut through the wind-pipe ; it stopped, turned over and died. 

My sword cut well ! The wild-ass was surprisingly fat. Its 
rib may have been a little under one yard in length. Sherim 
Taghai and other observers of kiyik in Mughulistan said with 
surprise, “ Even in Mughulistan we have seen few kiyik so fat ! ” 

I shot another wild-ass ; most of the wild-asses and deer brought 
down in that hunt were fat, but not one of them was so fat as 
the one I first killed. 

Turning back from that raid, we went to Kabul and there 
dismounted.* 

(r. Shaibdq Khan moves against Khurasan?^ 

Shaibaq Khan had get an army to horse at the end of last 
year, meaning to go from Samarkand against Khurasan, his Foi. 204^. 
march opt being somewhat hastened by the coming to him of 
a servant of that vile traitor to his salt, Shah Mansur the Pay- 
master, then in Andikhud. When the Khan was approaching 
Andikhud, that vile wretch said, “ I have sent a man to the 
Auzbeg,” relied on this, adorned himself, stuck up an aigrette on 
his head, and went out, bearing gift and tribute. On this the 
leaderless ^ Auzbegs poured down on him from all sides, and 

‘ This may be the sum of the separate items of sheep entered in account-books by 
the commissaries. 

* Here this comprehensive word will stand for deer, these being plentiful in the region. 

3 Three Turk! MSS. write fighlnlb^ but the Elph. MS. has had this changed to 
yltCb^ having reached. 

4 bOsh-slt^ lit. without head, doubtless a pun on Auz-b^ (own beg, leaderless). 

B.M. Or. 3714 shows an artist’s conception of this tart-part. 
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turned upside clown {tart-part) the l)lockhcad, his offering and 
his people of all sorts. 

(c/. irresolution of the Khurasan Mirzds.) 

Badi'u’z-zaman Mirza, MuzafTar Mirza, Muh litiranduc) Bari(2,\ 
and Zu’n-nun Arghun were all lying with their army in Daba 
Khakl,^ not decided to fight, not settled to make /'Fieri) fort 
fast, there they sat, confounded, vague, iinctrlain ^Allal to do. 
Muhammacf Karanduq Barlds was a kiKiwleilge.ibk: man , he 
kept saying, "You let Muzaffar .Mirza and me make the fort 
fast ; let MadTu’z-zainan Mirza and Zu*n-nun Heg go into the 
mountains near Hen and gather in SI *Ah Arghun from Sistan 
and Zamm-dawar, Shfih lieg and Muqim from Oandahar with 
all their arihies, and let them collect also what there is of Nikdiri 
and Ma/ara foicc ; this done, let them make a swift and telling 
;nove. 'I'he enemy would find it difficult to go into the 
rnouiitdin.s, and could not come against the ( lleri i fort because 
Foi. 205 he \vould be afraid of the arnn* outside" He said well, hi.s 
plan was practical. 

Brave though Zu’n-ruln Afg/inn was, he w as mean, a lovcr-of- 
goods, far from businesslike 01 ludicioiis, ralhei ' li.dlow -paled, 
and a bit of a fool. As has been mentioncrl.* when ihai elder 
and that younger brother became joint rnleis m Hen, he had 
chief authority in Badi‘u’/.-/aman Mir/.a's jirescnce 1 le w'as not 
willing now for Muh. Baranduq Beg to remain inside Hen town: 
being the lover-of-goods he was, he wanted to l)e there himself. 
But he could not make this .seem one and the same thing ! ^ Is 
there a better sign of his shallow -pate and craze than that he 
degraded himself and became contemptible b\* accejiting the 
lies and flattery of rogues and sycophants? Here are the 
particulars : — While he was so dominant and trusted in Hcri, 
Certain Shaikhs and Mullas went to him and ^aid. The Spheres 
arc holding commerce with us ; you arc styled Hizabrnl-ldh 
(Lion of God); you will overcome the Auzixjg.’' Believing 

' Itiilia Kh^i .1 liiu' n alley, some c- ''f Her! (f. 13) >^here the Heri 

^uUaiis reside in the heats (/. ^IsnU/i/tn xvi, 501, de Meynard’s artiele ; ll.S. in, 356). 

“ f. 172^, 

3 alwAdt, This is one of many passages which llminsky indicates he 

has made good by help of the Memoirs (p. 261; iWmMre^ 11, 6). 

* if hey |vc given aKo on f. 172. 
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these words, he put his bathing-cloth round his neck and gave 
thanks. It was through this he did not accept Muhammad 
Ikiranduq Heg’s .sensible counsel, did not strengthen the works 
{(lis/i) of the fort, get ready fighting equipment, set scout or 
rearward tc3 warn of the foe’s approach, or plan out such method 
of array that, should the foe appear, hi.s men would fight with 
ready heart. 

(r. Shailuhj Khan takes Hcri.) 

Shaibaq Khan passed througl^ Murgh-ab to near Sir-kai * in Kol. 205^. 
the month of Muharram (913 AH. May-June 1507 AD.). When 
tlie Mirzits heard of it, the}’ were altogether upset, could not 
act, c(3llect troops, array those they had. Dreamers, the}' 
moved through a dream’® Zfi’n-nun J^rghun, made glorious 
by that flatter}’, went out to Qar.l-rabat, with 100 t<j 150 men, 
to face 40,000 to 50,000 Auzlx-‘gs : a mass of these coming up, 
hustled his off, look him, killed him and cut ofThis head .3 

In Kort Ikhtiyaru’d-din, it is known as Ala-qurghan,'* were 
the Mir/cis' mothers, elder and younger sisters, wives and 
treasure. The Mir/iis reached the town at night, let their 
horses rest till midnight, slept, and at dawn flung forth again, 
rhey could not think about strengthening the fort ; in the 
respite and crack of time there was, they just ran away ,5 leaving 
mother, sister, wife and little child to Aii/bcg captivity. 

What there w';is of SI. Ilu.sain Mirza’.s harnm, Payanda-.sultan 
Begim and Khadija Hcgirn at the head of it, wa.s inside 
Ala-qurghan ; there too were the harams of Radru’z-zaman 

' ThiN ni.'iy tn; .Sirakli.s or Sir.iklusii (Erskine). 

■' 'J fishltq titshdin yitrdt birurldr. At least two meaning's can Ik; given to these 
words. C'ircumstances sccni to exclude the one m which the Memoirs (p. 222) and 
(11, 7) have taken them here, vtz. *"cach man went ofT to shift for himself**, 
and **cliaciin s'en alia de son cote et s'enfuit cumme il put’*, Ijecause Zu'n-nun did 
nut go oil, and the Mirzas broke up after his defeat. 1 therefore suggest another 
reading, one prompted hy the Mirzas’ sa^ue fancies and dreams of what they might 
do, Imt did not. 

9 The encounter was between ** Uelaq-i-maral and Kabat-i-*all-sher, near Uadgbls” 

(Raveriy’s AWes p. 580). For particulars of the taking of Herl se€ H.S. iii, 353. 

^ One may be the book- name, the .second the name in common use, and due to the 
Colour of the buildings. Hut Babur may be making an ironical jest, and nickname the 
fort by a word referring to the defilement (dls) of Auzbeg possession. (Cf. H.S. lii, 359. ) 

s Mr. Erskine notes that Bad1*u’z<-zam5n took refun with Shih Isml*!l Safami 
who gave him Tabriz. When the Turkish Emperor Silim took Tabriz in 920 ah. 

(1514 Ai>.), he was taken prisoner and carried to Constantinople, where he died in 
923 AH. (1517 AD.). 
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Mirza^ and Muj^afTar MfrzS with their little children, treasure, and 
households {biyutdt). What was desira^e for making the fort 
fast* had not been done; even braves to reinforce it had not 
arrived. *Ashiq-i-niuhammad Arghun^ the younger brother of 
Mazld had fled from the army on foot and gone into it ; 
in it was also Amir 'Umar Beg*s son ‘AU Khan {Turkman) ; 
Shaikh ‘Alxlu*l-l 5 h the taster was there ; Mirza Beg Kdi- 
khnsraui was there ; and Mirak Gur (or Kur) the Dlwan was there. 

When ShaibAq Khdn arrived two or three days later ; the 
Shaikhu'l-islam and notables went out to him with the keys of 
the outer-fort. That same ‘Ashiq-i-muhammad held Ala- 
qurghSn for 16 or 17 clay.s ; then a mine, run from the horse- 
market outside, was fired and brought a tower down ; the garrison 
lost heart, could hold out rio longer, so let the fort be taken. 

(/. Shaibdq Khan in //erf,) 

Shaibaq Khan, after taking lleri,^ behaved badly not only to 
the wives and children of its rulers but to every person soever. 
For the sake of this five-days’ fleeting world, he earned himself 
a bad name. His first improper act and deed in Heri was that, 
for the sake of this rotten w'orld {chirk dunyd\ he caused 
Khadija Begim various miseries, through letting the vile wretch 
Fay-master Shah Mansur get hold of her to loot. Then he let 
'Abdu'l-vvahhab Mughfd take to loot a person so saintly and so 
revered as Shaikh Puran, and each one of Shaikh Furan s children 
\ic taken by a separate person He let the b^nd of poets be 
seized by Mulla Bana'i, a matter about which this verse is well- 
known in Khurasan : — 

Except 'AbduM Uh the stupid fool -Har), 

Not a poet to-day sees the colour of gold ; 

From the poets' band Uana'l would get gold. 

All he will get is Jth -khar ' 


' In the fort were his wife Kabuli Begim, d. of Aulugh Beg .M. KAbuU and 
Ruqaiya Aghi, known as the Nightingale. A young daughte* of the Mirza, named 
the Rose-bud (Chuchak), had diH just before the siege. After the surrender of the 
fort, K&bttU-BeSIm was married by Mini KukQldish (perhaps ‘Ashiq-i-mohammad 
Arj(kam) ; Ruqaiya by TlmOr $ 1 . Aiizb^ (l!.S. iii, 3 $ 9 ). 

* The Kkuiba was first read for Siiaib&q Khftn in Heri on Friday Muharimm 1 5th 
^13 AH. (May 1507 ad.). 

a- There isa Peman phrase used when a nan engages in an unprofiUble undertaking 
KtrA-kkmr i.a Anni mrtmm depnkr»tdet (Erskinc). The II. S. does not 
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Directly he had possession of Her!, Shaibaq Khan married and 
took Mu^fTar Mlrz2*s wife, Khan-zada Khanim, without regard 
to the running-out of the legal term.* His own illiteracy not 
forbidding, he instructed in the exposition of the Qoraii, Q&zi 
IkhtiySr and Muhammad Mir Yusuf, tw'o of the celebrated and 
highly-skilled mullas of Herl ; he took a pen and corrected the 
hand-writing of Mulla SI. ‘Ali of Mashhad and the drawing of 
Bih-zad ; and every few days, when he had composed some 
tasteless couplet, he would have it read from the pulpit, hung in 
the Char-su [Square], and for it accept the offerings of the 
towns-people ! ® Spite of his early-rising, his not neglecting 
the Five Prayers, and his fair knowledge of the art of reciting the 
Qoran, there issued from him many an act and deed as absurd, 
as impudent, and as heathenish as those Just named. 

(^. Death of two ATireds.) 

Ten or fifteen days after he had possession of Her!, Shaibaq 
Khan came from Kahd-stan 3 to Pul-i-salar. From that place 
he sent Timur SI. and ‘Ubaid SI. with the army there present, 
again.st AbuM-muhsin Mlrza and Kupuk (Kipik) MirzS then 
.seated carele.ssly in Mashhad. The two Mirzas had thought at 
one time of making Qalat ^ fast ; at another, this after they had 
had news of the approach of the Auzbeg, they were for moving 
on Shaibaq Khan himself, bv forced marches and along a different 


mention Uani'I as fleecing the poets hut has mudi to say aliout one Maulana ‘AlxluV- 
rahlm a Turkistani favoured by Shaihanl, whose victim Kh wind -amir was, amongst 
many others. Not infrequently where U^bur and Kh wand -amir state the same fact, 
they accompany it by varied details, as here <H.S. iii, 358, 360). 

' *'adaf. Muhammadan Law fixes a term after widowhood or divorce within which 
re-marriage is unlawful. Light is thrown upon this re-marriage by II.S. iii, 359. 
The passage, a somewhat rhetorical one, gives the following details : — *'On coming 
into Herl on Muharram iith, Shaihanl at once set about gathering in the property 
of the Timurids. He had the wives and daughters of the former rulers brought before 
him. The great lady Khan-rada Begim (f. 163^) who was daughter of Ahmad Khi.n, 
niece of SI. Husain Mlrz&, and wife of Muscafiar Mlrxa, shewed herself pleased in his 
presence. D^iring to marry him, she said Musaflar M. had divorced her two years 
before. Trustworthy persons gave evidence to the same eflfect, so she was united to 
Shaibdnl in accordance with the glorious Law. Mihr-angez Begim, Mujsaflar M.’s 
daughter, was married to ^Ubaidu'llah Sl.^ ; the mt of the chaste ladies 

having been sent back into the city, ShaibanI resumed bis search for propeity." 
Manifestly Babur did not believe in the divorce Khw&nd-amir thus records. 

* A sarcasm on the acceptance of litemiy honour from the illiterate. 

•> f. 191 and note ; Pul-i-s&Ur may be an irrigadon-dam. 

* QaUU-i-nidirf, the birth-place of Nidir Shih, n. of Mashhad and standing on 
very strong groand (Erskine). 
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road/ — which might have turned out an amazingly good idea ! 
But while they sit still there in Mashhad with nothing decided, 
the Sultans arrive by forced marches. The M'lr/as for their part 
Kol. 207. array and go out ; Abu’l-muhsin Mirza is quickly overcome and 
routed ; Kupuk Mirza charges his brother’s assailants with 
somewhat few men ; him too they carry off ; both brothers are 
dismounted and seated in one place; after an embrace {qfuhiish), 
they kiss farewell ; Abu’l-muhsin shews some want of courage ; 
in Rupuk Mirza it all makes no change at all. The heads of 
lx)th are sent to Shaibaq Khan in F^ul-i-salar. 

(//. Babur marches for Qandahar,) 

In titose days Shah Beg and his younger brother Muhammad 
Muqim, being afraid of Shaibaq Khan, sent one envoy after 
anf)thcr to me with dutiful letters (Carz-ddsht)^ giving sign of 
amity and good-wishes. Muqim, in a letter of his own, explicitly 
invited me. For us to look on at the Auzheg over-running the 
whole country, was not seemly ; and as by letters and envoys, 
Shah Beg and Muqim had given me invitation, there remained 
little doubt they w()uld wait upon me.® When all begs and 
coiiLisellors had Ix^en consulted, the matter uas left at tliLs. — We 
were to get an army to horse, join the Arghun Ixigs and decide 
in accoid and agreement with them, whether to move into 
Khur.isdn <)r elsewhere as might seem good. 

(/. Jn Ghazni and Qaldt-i-ghilzdi!) 

Habiba-sultan Begim, my aunt {yinkd) as I used to call her. 
met Us in ( jha/ni, having come from Heri, according to arrange- 
ment, in order to bring her daughter MasMma-sultan Begim. 

Fol. 207A With the honoui'cd Begim came Khusrau Kukiildash, SI. Quli 
Chihfdq (One-eared) and Gadai Baidl who iiad returned to me 


‘ Till' liUilv ii> Ik: »he roa<l thiou^h tlu* Carfax <»f Kaliat-i-san^lia^t, 

tU*srribM bv Dniilal-shrih (Uronne, p. 17O). 

* Thi!> mean tli.a Iho Art;)iuns \umUl ackno\\ 1 ecl;;c his suzerainty: llaid.u 
Mir/a however ilut Sli.ih Bcr had higher \icw> (1 K. p. 202). There had Izccn 
eaiher nc^ticiaiums In’twcon Zii'n-nun with Uadi"u'/-7xiiiirin and Rahur whicli may 
ha\e ted to the aliandunnicnt of Babur's expedition in 911 Ai>. (f. 158 : H.S. lii, 323 ; 
Kayert>'s account (AWrv p. 581 -2) of Habur’s dealings with the Arghun chiefs need« 
revision). 
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after flight from Hen, first to Ibn-i-husain Mirza then to Abu*l- 
muhsin Mirza, ‘ with neither of whom they could remain. 

In Qalat the army came upon a mass of Hindu.stan traders, 
come there to traffic and, as it seemed, unable to go on. The 
general opinion about them was that people who, at a time of 
such hostilities, are coming into an enemy’s country ^ must be 
plundered. With this however I did not agree; said I, “What 
is the traders’ offence ? If we, looking to God’s pleasure, leave 
such scrapings of gain aside, the Most High God will apportion 
our reward. It is now just as it was a short time back when we 
rode out to raid the Ghilji ; many of you then were of one rninrl 
to raid the Mahmand Afghans, their sheep and goods, their 
wives and families, just Ix-causc they \yere w'ithin five miles of 
you ! Then as now I did not agree with you. (^n the vcr\* 
next day the Most High Ciod apportioned you more sheep 
belonging t;o Afghan enemit s, than had ever l)efore fallen to the 
.share of the army.” Something b)' w'ay of /oVz/vw// (offering; 
was taken from each trader when w'e dismounted on the other 
side of Qalat. 

(y. Further inarch south.) 

Beyond Qalat two Mirzas joined us, fleeing from Qandah.lr. 

One was Mirza‘ Khan (Wais) wdio had been allow-ed to go into 
Khurasan after his defeat at Kabul. The otlier was ‘Abdu’r- Fol 208. 
razzaq Mirza who had sta}'ed on in KhurAsan when I left. 

With them came and waited on me the mother of J«ihangir 
Mirza’s son Pir-i-muhammad, a grandson of Pahar Mirz« 1.3 

(^. Behaviour of the Arghun chiefs.) 

When we sent persons and letters to Shah Beg and Muqim, 
saying, “ Here we are at your word ; a .stranger- foe like the 

* They will have ^one first to Tun or Qain, thence to Ma&hhad, and seem likely 
• to have joined the Be^im after cross-cutting to avoid llcrl. 

wildyatl-fha kiladitrghan. There may have l^cen an accumulation of 
caravans on their way to Herat, checked in (^alat by news of the Auzbeg conque<it. 

^ Jahangir's son, thus brought by his mother, will have l>cen an infant ; his father 
had gone back last year with Babur by the mountain road and had l>een left, sick and 
travelling in a Utter, with the baggage when Babur hurried on to Kabul at the news 
of the mutiny against him (f. 197) : He must have died shortly afterwards, seemingly 
between the departure of the two rebels from Kabul (f. 201^-202) and the march out 
for Qandahir. Doubtless his widow now brought her child to claim his uncle Babur's 
protection. 


23 
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AQzbeg has taken Khurasan ; come ! let us settle, in concert 
and amity; what will be for the general good/* they returned 
a rude 'and ilUmannered answer, going back from the dutiful 
letters they had written and from the invitations they had given. 
One of their incivilities was that Shah Beg stamped his letter to 
me in the middle of its reverse, where begs seal if writing to begs, 
where indeed a great beg seals if writing to one of the lower 
circle.’ But for such ill-manners and his rude answers, his affair 
would never have gone so far as it did, for, as they say, — 

A .strifc'iitirrjng word will accomplish the downfall of an ancient hnc. 

By these their headstrong acts they gave to the winds house, 
family, and the hoards of 30 to 40 )'ears. 

One day while wc were near Shahr-i-safa ^ a false alarm being 
given in the very heart of the camp, the whole army was made 
to arm and mount. At the time I was occupied with a bath 
Ful. aoSA. and purification; the begs were much flurried; I mounted when 
I was ready ; as the alarm was false, it died away after a time. 

March by march we moved on to Guzar.^ There we tried 
again to discuss with the Arghuns but, paying no attention to 
us, they maintained the same obstinate and perverse attitude, 
('ertain well-w'ishers who knew the local land and water, repre- 
sented to me, that the head of the torrents {rfidldr) which come 
clown to Oandahar, being towards Bsba Hasan Abdal and 
Khalishak,** a move ought to be made in Ahat direction, in order 

* Persians pay great attenticm in their correspondence not only to the style but to 
the kind of paper on which a letter is written, the place of signature, the place of the 
seal, and the Mtuation of the address. Chapin ^ves some curious infurmaiion on 
the subject (Erskine). lUbur marks the distinction of rank he drew b^ween the 
Arghun chiefs and himself when he calls their letter to him, ^arz-dHsht^ his to them 
kkatf. Ills claim to suzerainty over those chiefs is shewn by Haidar Mirza to he 
liased on his accession to Tlmurid headship through the downfall of the Bil-qaras, 
who had been the acknowledged suzerains of the Arghuns now repudiating Babur’s 
claim. Cf. Erskine's History of India i, cap. 3. 

» on the main road, some 40 miles east of Qandahir. 

3 var. Kur or Kauar. If the word mean fard^ this might well be the one across 
the Tamak carrying the road to Qari (maps). Here B&hur seems to have left the 
main road along the Tamak, by which the British approach was made in AD., 
fur one crossing west into the valley of the Argand-ib. 

4 Bibi llasan AbdAl is the Bibi Wall of maps. The same saint has given his 
name here, and also to his shrine east of Atmk where he is known as Bftbft Wall of 
C^nda^. The torrents mentioned are irrigation oflf-takes from the Argand>ib, 
which river flows between Bibi Wall and Khalishak. Shih Beg’s force was south 
of the torrents (cf. Murghin-koh on S. A.W. map). 
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to cut off (yiffftdf) all those torrents.^ Leaving the matter 
there, we next day made our men put on their mail, arrayed in 
right and left, and marched for Qandahfir. 

(/. Battle of Qandahdr.) 

Shah Beg and Muqlm had seated themselves under an awning 
which was set in front of the naze of the Qandahar-hill where 
I am now having a rock-residence cut out.^ Muqim's men 
pushed forvvard amongst the trees to rather near us. Tufan 
Arghun had fled to us when we were near Shahr-i-.safa ; he now 
betook himself alone close up to the Arghun array to where 
one named ‘Ashaqu’l-lah was advancing rather fast leading 7 or 
8 men. Alone, Tufan Arghun faced him, 5la.shed .swords with him, 
unhorsed him, cut off his head and brought it to me as we were 
passing Sang-i-lakhshak an omen we accepted! Not thinking 
it well to fight where we were, amongst suburbs and trees, we 
went on along the skirt of the hill. Just as we had settled on 
ground for the camp, in a meadow on the Qandahar side of the Fol. 209. 
torrent,^ opposite Khalishak, and were dismounting, Sher Quh 
the scout hurried up and represented that the enemy was 
arrayed to fight and on the move towards us. 

As on our march from Qaliit the army had suffered much 
from hunger and thirst, most of the soldiers on getting near 
Khalishak scattered up and down for sheep and cattle, grain 

' The narrative and Second Afghan (Murray 1908) illustrate Babur’s 

inovements and show most of the places he names. The end of the 280 mile march, 
from Kabul to within sight of Qjindahar, will have stirre<l in the General of 1 507 
what it stirred in the General of 1880. Lord Kolierts speaking in May 1913 in 
Glasgow on the rapid progress of the movement for National Service thus spoke : — 

'‘A memory comes over me which turns misgiving into hope and apprehension into 
confidence. It is tlie memory of the niorrung when, accompanied by two of Scotland's 
most famous regiments, the Seaforths and the (lordons. at the end of a long and 
arduous march, / urw tn the dtstame the walls and nnnarels 0/ Qandahar, and knew 
that the end of a ^reat resolve and a great task was near/^ 

^ min task 'imtlrat qitzdurghAn iumihnghi-ning alidd ; 215 f. l 68 ^, 'imardti kah 
its sang yak pdra farmuda budim ; 217 f. I 4 i^, jAy kah man 'imArail sAkhtam ; 
htkms. p. 220, where 1 have built a palace ; Ahms. ii, 15, I'endroit tnfme ou fat btl/i 
tm yndai 5 , All the above translations lose the sense of qAzd&rghAn, am causing to 
dig out, to quarry stone. Perhaps for coolness' sake the dwelling was cut out in the 
living rock. That the place is sr>uth*west of the main ariqs, near Murghan-koh or on 
it, fiSbur^s narniti%‘e allows. Cf. Appendix J. 

3 sit, Ilai. MS. There axe two Lakhshas, Little Lakhsha, a mile west of Qandahar, 
and Great Lakhsha, alx>ut a mile s. w. of Old (Qandahar, 5 or 6 m. from the modern 
one (Enkine). 

* This will be the main irrigation channel taken off from the Argflnd-ab (Maps). 
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and eatables. Without looking to collect them, wc galloped 
off. Our force may have been 2000 in all, but perhaps not 
over i £)00 were in the battle because those mentioned as scat- 
tering up and down could not rejoin iri time to fight. 

'riK)ugh our men were few I had them organized and posted 
on a first-rate plan and mcthofl ; I had never arrayed them 
before by such a good one. J^'or my immediate command 
{jehnsa /dhltt) I had selected braver from whose hands comes 
work ' and had inscribed them by tens and fifties, each ten and 
each fifty under a leader wlio knew the pf)st in tlie right or left 
of the centre for his ten or his fift)-. knew the work e'f each in 
the battle, and was there on the ol)servant watch , so that, after 
moiiiiting, the right and left, right and left hands, right and 
left sides, ch.irgcfl right and left without the lroul)le of arraying 
them «»r the nee<l of a titwachi} 

Fol. 209 ^. {.1u//tnt\ iio/i' oil kt^ it ) miuoKi^y 'S Allluuij^h /'»f iiii'^kni ^ aun* 

ytifi iiiid anti ^ {tiL;lil n^lil IkuhI, ri^lil si*)* attd ri)^hl) .ill li.i\c the same 

1 li.ivi* :i|)|ilir({ ilu'iii III ililliT(*ni M-riM's in orHer tn \.ir> It nils am! 
mark lioiis A'', ni tin* ImuIi .lira)’, the (Ar ) tnaimaita ^\.m\ inanara 

t e wli.il |M.‘oplr call ('I'urki) fiinni^Jn!> .iiid ;ituuni^uii> (r. .iiid 1 uiri};'.laic 
not iiu'ltifled 111 Ihc (Ar / t uli.U [nnpli e.ill (T. )..,///// (i i iiln), sn it is 

111 arrayini; llu* nnire itsi-lf. Taking; llie array of the lentre nnly, ils(Ar.) 
yamih and (.r .uul I ) are c.illi.d (h\ me) aun^ t/i't! ,\nt\ \ui t/iti (r. and 1* 

haiaK^ .\^iUn, liie (Ar I kkaui lafun (rnyal tmup) in the rentrL has its 
yanmi and yastit which .ire called (hy me) yan and \ti/ yait (r. and 1. 

sales, 'r. ytin). .A^.iin,-- in the k/taui tiihin there is the (T. ) hfu {niny) /ikinf 
( I lose curie); its yuitn/i and jww// are called and sn/. In the Turk! 

tun^jue they rail one sinj^le tiling; a hut that is not the kftf meant here ; 
what is lilt nil here is rinse {yth/iif). 

The light w'ing was Mirza Khan I'Wais), Slierim 

Taghai, Yaitik Taghfu w'ith his elder ami younger brethren, 
Chilina J/ws; //;//, Ayiib Heg, Muhammad J^eg, Ibrahim l^cg, 
‘All Say\ id with his MughCiIs, SI. Quli chuhra., 

Khuda-b.ikhsh and Abu'l-hasan with lii.s elder and younger 
brethren. 

The left {^jaivanghar) was ‘Abdu’r-razzaq Mirza, Qasim Beg, 
Tingri-birdi, Qarnbar-i-‘ali, Ahmad Atlchi’bft^iui^ Ghuri Barlds^ 
Sayyid Husain Akbar, and Mir Shah Qfuhin. 

• fii/nJw ai/Uidln ^ai\h-ki/Hr yilrtltlr, an idiomatic phrase used of *All-dost 
(f. 14^ and n.),^t easy to express tiy .1 single Tai{;libh adjective. 

' The iawthki was » sort of adjuUnt who .itlcnilod to the order of the troops and 
carried orders from the general (Krskine^ The dillicult passage following gives the 
Turk! terms Uahur selected to represent .*\r.ihiL' military ones. 

J Ar* iihati {Ayina iikhan\ Blorhiiiann, index j./i. ). The word bni recurs in the 
text on f. 210. 
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The iTcl\ance {uinhunf) was Navir Mir/a, Sayyid Qasim Lord 
of the Gate, Muhibb-i-'aii the armourer, J’apa Aughuli (Papa’s 
son ?X Allah-wairan Turkman, Sher Ouli Mughul the scout 
with his elder and younger brethren, and Muhammad ‘All. 

In the centre {gtiul), on my right hand, were Oasim Kiikuldash, 

Khiisrau Kukuldash, SI. Mnliimmad DuldaJ, Shfdi Malimud 

the secretary, Oul-i-bayazid the taster, and Kamfd the sherbet- Fol. 210. 

.server; on my left were Khw.ija Muhammad ‘Ah, Nasir’s l)i>st, 

Nasir's INliiim, JUba .Sher-zad, Khan-quri, Wall the treasurer, 
Outliu|-qadam the scout, Matjsud the water-bearer (,y/?-i///), and 
liaba Shaikli. Those in the centre were all c>f my household ; 
tlicre were ik) great beg.s , not one of thrxse enumerated had 
reached the rank of beg. TIkjsc inscribed in this huV were 
Sher Beg, Hatim the Armoury-ma.ster, Kupuk, (Juli Jiaba, 
Abu’l-hasan the armourer ; — of the Mughuls, Aurus (Russian) 

‘All Sayyid,* Darwish-i-‘ali Sayyid. Khu.sh-kildi, C'hilina, Dost- 
kildi, Chilma TaghcliJ, Damachi, Mindi of the Turkmans, 

Mansur, Rustam-i-*ah with his elder and younger brother, and 
Shah Nazir and Sifinduk. 

The enemy was in two divisions, one under Shah Shuja* 

Arghfm, known as Shah l^cg and hereafter to be written of 
simply as Shahi Jlcg, the other under his younger brother 
Muqim. 

Some estimated the dark mass of Arghuns ^ at 6 or 7000 
men ; no question whatever but that Shah Beg’s own men in 
mail w'crc 4 or sooo. He faced our right, Muqim with .t force 
smaller may-be than his brother's, faced our Icii. Muqim marie 
a mightily strong attack on tmr left, that is on Qasim JJcg from 
whom tw'o or three persons came before fighting began, to ask 
for reinforcement ; we howii\er could nrA detach a m.in because 
in front of us also the enemy was very strong. Wc made our 
onset without any delay ; the enemy fell suddenly on our van, Fol. 2tofi. 
turned it back and rammed it on our centre. When we, after 
a discharire of arrow\s, advanced, they, who also had been 

* t.f. the dui itkint of f. 209 ^, the khtUa taMn, close circle. 

’ As Mughuls «eem unlikely to Ijc descendant of Muhammad, perhaps the title 
Say>'id in some Moghul names here, may be a translation of a Mughul one meanint' 

Chief. 

3 Ar^^hiui-nln^ qarHii^ a frequent phrase. 
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shooting for a time, seemed likely to make a stand {tukhtaghdn- 
dik\ Some-one, shouting to his men, came forward towards 
me, dismounted and was for adjusting his arrow, but he could do 
nothing because we moved on without stay. He remounted 
and rode off ; it may have been Shah Beg himself. During the 
fight Pirl Beg Turkman and 4 or S of his brethren turned their 
faces from the foe and, turban in hand,” came over to us. 

{Au/h^s tide OH Plri Be /'. ) This Plrl Beg was one of those Turkmans 
who came [into Herl] with the Turkman Begs ted hy 'Alxlu’l-baqi Mlrz& and 
Murad Beg, after Shih Ismi*1l vanquished the Bayandar sultans and seized 
the * I r&q countries. ’ 

Our right was the first to overcome the foe; it made him 
hurry off. Its extreme point had gone pricking {sdnjilib')^ as 
far as where J have now laid out a garden. Our left extended 
as far as the great tree-tangled ^ irrigation-channels, a good way 
below Baba Abdal. Muqlm was opposite it, its numbers 

very small compared with his. God brought it right ! Between it 
and Muqim were three or four of the tree-tangled water-channels 
going on to Qandahar ; ^ it held the crossing- place and allowed 
no passage ; small bn^dy though it was, it made splendid stand 
Kt>l. 211. and kept its grountl. Ijalwachi Tarkhan‘S slashed away in the 
water with Tmgh-birdi and Qanfibar-i-‘ali. Qambar-i-‘all was 
wounded ; an arrow stuck in Qasim Beg’s forehead ; another 
struck Ghuri Rarlds above the eyebrow and came out above his 
cheek.7 

We meantime, after putting our adversary to flight, had 
crossed those same channels towards the naze of Murghan-koh 
(Birds'-hill). Some-one on a grey tipuchdq was going back- 
wards and forwards irresolutely along the hill-skirt, while we 

■ ill sign of submission. 

■ r. 176. It was in 908 ah. [1502 ad.J. 

J This word seems to he from sAnjmda^ to pnek or stab ; and here to have the 
military sense ot pnek^ viz. riding forth. The Second Pers. trs. (217 f. 144^) translates 
it by gkauta khurda rqpf, went tasting a plunge under water (215 f. 170; Muh. 
SkfrdMi*s lith. ed. pL 133). Erskine (p. 228), as his Persian source dictates, makes 
the men sink into the soft ground ,* de CourtetUe varies much (ii, 21). 

* Ar. akkmaii^ $0 translated under the known presence of trees ; it may also imply 
soft groumf (Lane p 813 col. b) but soft ground does not suit the purpose of arl^s 
(channels), the carrying on of water to the town. 

* The S. A.W. map is useful here. 

* That he had a following may be inferred. 

> 8f S. qAthAr ; f Iminsky, p. 268 ; and both Pers. trss. rukhsAr or rmkhsAra 

(f. 25 and note to qAtkAr). 
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were getting across ; I likened him to Shah Beg ; seemingly it 
was he. 

Our men having beaten their opponents, all went ofT to 
pursue and unhorse them. Remained with me eleven to count, 
'Abdu'l-lah the librarian being one. Muqim was still keeping 
his ground and fighting. Without a glance at the fewness of 
our men, we had the nagarets sounded and, putting our trust in 
God, moved with face set for Muqim. 

(Turkl) For few or for many God is full strength ; 

No man has might in His Court. 

(Arabic) How often, God willing it, a small force has vanquished a large one ' 

Learning from the nagarets that we were approaching, Muqim 
forgot his fixed plan and took the road of flight. God brought 
it right ! 

After putting our foe to flight, we moved for Qandahar and 
dismounted in Farrukh-zad Beg's Char-bagh, of which at this 
time not a trace remains ! 

{in, Babur enters Qandafidr,) 

Shah Beg and Muqim could not get into Qandahar when 
they took to flight ; Shah Beg went towards Shal and Mastung 
(Quetta), Muqim towards Zamin-dawar. They left no-one able 
to make the fort^ fast. Ahmad ‘All Tarkhan was in it together 
with other elder and younger brethren of Quli Beg Arghun 
whose attachment and good-feeling for me were known. After 
parley they asked protection for the families of their elder and 
younger brethren ; their request was granted and all mentioned 
were encompassed with favour. They then opened the Mashur- 
gate of the town ; with leaderless men in mind, no other was 
opened. At that gate were posted Sherim Taghai and Yarim Beg. 
I went in with a few of the household, charged the leaderless 
men and had two or three put to death by way of example.' 

(n. The spoils of Qandahar,) 

I got to Muqlm’s treasury first, that being in the outer-fort ; 
"Abdu’r-razzaq Mirza must have been quicker than I, for he was 

* So in the Tiirkl MSS. and the first Pers. trs. (215 f. 1706). The second Pers. 
tn. <217 f. 1453) has a ^loss of Atqu u tika ; this con^uently Erskine follows (p. 229) 
and adds a note explaining the punishment. Ilminsky hu the gloss also (p. 269), 
thus indicating Persian and Engli^ influence. 


Fol. 2113. 
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just dismounting there when I arrived ; I gave him a few things 
from it. I put Dost-i-nasir Beg, Qul-i-bayazid the taster and, 
of pay-masters, Muhammad bakhsht in charge of jt, then passed 
on into the citadel and posted Khwaja Muhammad ‘All, Shah 
Mahmud and, of the pay-masters, Taghai Shah bakhsht in 
charge of Shah Beg*s treasury. 

Nasir\s Mirim and Maqsiid the sherbet-server were sent to 
keep the house of Zu’n-nun’s Diwan Mir Jan for Nasir Mirza ; 
for Mirza Khan was kept Shaikh Abu-sa‘rd TarkhdnV s ; for 
‘AiKluV-razzaq Mirza ’s.^ 

ol. 212. Such masses of white money had never been seen in those 
countries ; no-one indeed was to be heard of who had seen so 
much. 'I'hat night, when we ourselves stayed in the citadel, 
Shah Beg slave Sambhal was captured and brought in. 
Though lie was then Shah Beg’s intimate, he had not yet 
received his later fivour."'* I had him given into some-one’s 
charge but as g(jod watch was not kept, he was allowed to 
escape. Ne.xt day 1 went back to my camp in Farrukh-zad 
Beg’s Char-bagh. 

I gave the Qandahai country to Nasir Mirza. After the 
treasure had l>cen got into order, loaded up and Started off, he 
t<K>k the loails of white tankas off a string of camels 7 beasts) 
at the citadel-treasury, and kept them. 1 did not demand them 
biick ; I just gave them to him. 

On leaving Qandahar, we dismounted in the Qush-khana 
meadow. After setting the army forward, I had gone for an 
excursion, so I got into camp rather late. It was another camp! 
not to be recognized ! Excellent tipfichdqs, strings and strings 
of he-camels, .shc-camels, and mules, bearing saddle-bags {khur- 
sin) of silken stuffs and cloth, — tents of scarlet (cloth) and 
velvet, all sorts of awnings, every kind of work-shop, ass-load 
after ass-load of chests ! The goods of the elder and younger 
(Arghun) brethren had been kept in separate treasuries ; out of 
each had come chest upon chest, bale upon bale of stuffs and 

> No MS. gives the missing name. 

* The later favour mentioned was due to Saipl^hars laborious release of his master 
from Aiitbeg captivity in 917 ah. (1511 ad.) which Erskine quotes a full account 
from the I'Ankh-i-sind (History of India i, 345)* 
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clothes-in-wear (artmdq arimdq), sack upon sack of white tankas. 

In autagh and chador (lattice-tent and pole-tent) was much 
spoil for eveiy man soever ; many sheep also had been taken 
but sheep were less cared about I 

I made over to Qasim Beg Muqlm’s retainers in Qalat, under Fol. aiai. 
Quj Arghun and Taju’d-din Mahmud, with their goods and 
effects. Qasim Beg was a knowing person ; he saw it unad- 
visable for us to stay long near Qandahar, so, by talking and 
talking, worrying and worrying, he got us to march off. As has 
been said, I had bestowed Qandahar on Nasir Mirza ; he was 
given leave to go there ; we started for Kabul. 

There had been no chance of portioning out the spoils while 
we were near Qandahar ; it was done at Qara-bigh where we 
delayed two or three days. To count the coins being difficult, 
they were apportioned by weighing them in scales. Begs of all 
ranks, retainers and household {tdbin) loaded up ass-load after 
ass-load of sacks full of white tankas^ and took them away for 
their own subsistence and the pay of their soldiers. 

We went back to Kabul with masses of goods and treasure 
great honour and reputation. 

(o, Bdbuf^s marriage with Mdmma-sultdn.j 

After this return to Kabul I concluded alliance {^aqdqtldiui) 
with SI. Ahmad Mirza's daughter Ma'suma-sultan BegTm whom 
I had asked in marriage at Khurasan, and had had brought 
from there. 

(/. Shaibdq Khan before Qandafidr.) 

A few days later a s)ervant of Nasir Mfrza brought the news 
that Shaibaq. Khan had come and laid siege to Qandahar. 

That Muqlm had fled to Zamin-dawar has been said already ; 
from there he went on and saw Shaibaq Khan. From Shah 
Beg also one- person after another had gone to Shaibaq Khan. 

At the instigation and petition of these two, the Khan came Fol. 213. 
swiftly down bn Qandahar by the mountain road,^ thinking to 
find me there. This was the very thing that experienced person 


Piennviblj he went by SebaSr, DaoUtibftd, and Waibir. 
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Q«nin Beg had in hta mind wlmn he worried us into marching 
off from near Qandahar. 

(Fenian) What a ivirror shews to the young man, 

A tmked brick shews to the old one ' 

Shaibaq Khan arriving:, besieged Nasir Mlrza in Qandahar. 

1 7 Atann in Kabul.) 

When this news came, the begs were summoned for counsel. 
The matters for discussion were these : — Strangers and ancient 
foes, such as are Shaibaq Khan and the Auzbegs, are in posses- 
sion of all the countries once held by Timur Beg's descendants ; 
even where Turks and Chaghatafs * survive in corners and 
border-lands, they have all joined the Auzbeg, willingly or with 
aversion ; oue remains, I myself, in Kabul, the foe mightily 
strong, I very w'eak, with no means of making terms, no strength 
to oppose ; that, in the presence of such power and potency, we 
had to think of some place for ourselves and, at this crisis and 
in the crack of time there was, to put a wider space between us 
and the strong foeman ; that choice lay between Badakhshan 
and Hindustan and that decision must now be made. 

Q^im Beg and Sherlm Taghal were' ^reed for Badakhshan ; 

{Amikgt^s mtg mb SadakAsAdnu) Those holding their heads ap in 
Badakhsmn at this fcrisiis were, o( ^dakhshls, Mubftrak Sh&h and ZoMir. 
Jahftngir Tkrkmdn and Muhammad the armourer. They had driven Ni^ir 
Mlrz& out but had not joined the Aiizlieg. 

FuL atyt. 1 and several houseliold-begs preferred going towards HindQstSn 
and were for making a start to Lamghan:” 

( r. Movements of some Mirsas.") 

After taking Qandahar, I had bestowed Qalat and the TumQk 
(Tamak) country on 'Abdu’r-razziq Mlrza and had left him in 
QalSt, but with the AQzb^ besi^ng Qandahar, he could not 
stay in Qalat, so left it and came to KSbul. He arriving just 
as we were marching out, was there left in charge.3 

There being in Badakhsh&n no ruler or rulcsr’s son, M|rzB Kb&n 
inclined to go in that direction, both because of his relationship 

■ f. SOS Slid note to Ck^gkaiMi. 

* Tliii will be fiw the Nlngnihir HMm of Lsmgihln. 

> He wes dim dangeroosly nised in hb fiidiei*s plue of mle. 
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to Shah Beglm* and with her approval. He was allowed to go and 
the honoured Begim herself started oiT with him. My honoured 
matemal-aunt Mihr-nigar Khanim also wished to go to Badakh- 
shan, notwithstanding that it was more seemly for her to be with 
me, a blood-relation ; but whatever objection was made, she was 
not to he dissuaded ; she also betook ‘ herself to Badakhshan. 

(j. Bdbufs second start for Hindustan,) 

Under our plan of going to Hindustan, we marched out of 
Kabul in the month of the first Jumada (September 1507 ad.), 
taking the road through Little Kabul and going down by 
Surkh-rabat to Quruq-sal. 

The Afghans belonging between Kabul and Lamghan (Ning- 
nahar) are thieves and abettors of thieves even in quiet times ; 
for just such a happening as this they had Ji>rayed in vain. 

Said they, “ He has abandoned Kabul ”, and multiplied their 
misdeeds by ten, changing their very merits for faults. To such Fol. 2 14- 
lengths did things go that on the morning we marched from 
Jagdallk, the Afghans located between it and Lamghan, such as 
the Khizr-khail, Shimu-khail, Khirilch! and KhugianI, thought 
of blocking the pass, arrayed on the mountain to the north, and 
advancing with sound of tambour and flourish of sword, began 
to shew themseltes off. On our mounting I ordered our men 
to move along the mountain-side, each man from where he had 
dismounted ; 3 off they set at the gallop up every ridge and 
every valley of the saddle.^ The Afghans stood awhile, but 
could not let even one arrow fly ,5 and betook themselves to 
flight. While I was on the mountain during the pursuit, I shot 
one in the hand as he was running back below me. That 
arrow-stricken man and a few others were brought in ; some 
were put to death by impalement, as an example. 

> C 104 , ll 4 . Haidu M. writes, '* Sbih Begfin laid claim to Badakhshin, saying. 

It has been our hereditary kingdom for 3000 years ; though I, being a woman, 
cannot mysdf attain sovereignty, yet my grandson Mini KhAn can hold it" (T.R. 
p, aojy. 

■ tehOdtiOr, The agitation of —md connoted, with movement, by.this verb may 
well have bee^ here, doaht of BAbnr’s ppwi w to protect 

* hUMf HUUht Ct aost tar the wne phiue^ with 

wippMciily difaent meniiig. 

* fiMhlrlk. ridfe of the noee. 

* Am fm-ahMUr (C. ao3* wile to thapfan). 
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We dismounted over against the AdTnapur-fort in the Ning- 
hah^r tuptdn. 

(/. A raid far winter stores.) 

Up till then we had taken no thought where to camp, where 
to go, where to stay ; we had just marched up and down, 
camping in fresh places, while waiting for news.‘ It was late 
in the autumn ; most lowlanders had carried in their rice. 
People knowing the local land and water represented that 
.the Mil Kafirs up the water of the 'AlTshang tumdn grow great 
quantities of rice, so that we might be able to collect winter 
supplies from them for the army. Accordingly we rode out of 
the Ningnahaj dale crossed (the Baran-water) at Bai- 

kal, and went swiftly as far as the Pur-amin (easeful) valley. 

Fol. 214^. There the soldiers took a mass of rice. The rice-fields were all 
at the bottom of the hills. The people fied but some Kafirs 
went to their death. A few of our braves had been sent to 
a look-out {sar-kiid) * on a naze of the Pur-anim valley ; when 
they were returning to us, the KSfirs rushed from the hill above, 
shooting at them. They overtook Qasim Beg’s son-in-law 
Puran, chopped at him with an axe, and were just taking him 
when some of the braves went back, brought strength to bear^ 
drove them off and got Puran away. After one night spent in 
the Kafirs’ rice-fields, we returned to camp with a mass of pro- 
visions collected. 

(//. Marriage of Muqim's daughter,) 

While we were near Mandrawar in those days, an alliance 
was concluded between Muqim’s daughter Mah-chuchuk, now 
married to Shah Hasan Arghun^ and QSsim Kukuldash.3 

■ This will have l)een news both of Shaib&q Kh&n and of Mlnsft Khin. The Pen. 
Irss. vary here (215 f. 173 and 217 f. 148). 

* Index j.n. 

> Mah-chuchuk can hardly have been married against her will to Qisim. Her 
mother regard^ the alliance as a family indignity *, appealed to Sh^ and com- 
passed a rescue from K&bul while B&bur and Q6sim were north of the teui [rma 
916 AH.]. Mah-chuchuk quitted Kabul after much hesitation, due partly to reloclanoe 
to leave her husband and her infant of 18 months, [Nahld B^m,] partly to dread 
less family honour might require her death (Erskine’s History, i, 348 ai^ Gnl-hailan*a 
HtumSyAm-mSma). 
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(v. Abandonmunt of the Hindustan project.) 

As it was not found desirable to go on into HindQsUn, I sent 
Mulla Bsba of Pashaghar back to Ksbul with a few braves. 
Meantime I marched from near MandrSwar to A tar and Shiwa 
and lay there for a few days. From Atar I visited Kunar and 
Nur-gal ; from Kunar I went back to camp on a raft ; it was 
the first time I had sat on one ; it pleased me much, and the 
raft came into common use thereafter. 

(jw. Shaibdq Kfidn retires from Qandahdr^ 

In those same days Mulla Baba of Farkat came from Nasir 
Mirza with news in detail that Shaibaq KhSn, after taking the 
outer-fort of Qandahar, had not been able to take the citadel 
but had retired ; also that the Mlrza, oh various accounts, had 
left Qandahar and gone to Ghazni. 

Shaibaq Khan’s arrival before Qandahar, within a few days Fol. 215 
of our own departure, had taken the garrison by surprise, and 
they had not been able to make fast the outer-fort. He ran 
mines several times round about the citadel and made several 
assaults. The place was about to be lost. At that anxious 
time Khwaja Muh. Amin, Khwaja Dost Khawand, Muh. *Ali, 
a foot-soldier, and Sham! (Syrian ?) let themselves down from the 
walls and got away. Just as those in the citadel were about to 
surrender in despair, Shaibaq Khan interposed words of peace 
and uprose from before the place. Why he rose was this : — 

It appears that before he went there, he had sent his J^ram to 
Nirah-tu.* and that in Nirah-tu some-one lifted up his head and 
got command in the fort ; the Khan therefore made a sort of 
peace and retired from Qandahar. 

(jT. Babur returns to JCdbul.) 

Mid-winter though it was we went back to Kabul by the 
Bad-i-pich road. I ordered the date of that transit and that 
crossing of the pass to be cut on a stone above Bad-i-pich ; * 

Ha6z Mirak wrote the inscription, Ustad Shah Muhammad did 
the cutting, not well though, through haste. 

* Erskinc gives the fort the alterxuitive name Kaliun locates it in the Uadghls 
district east of Her!, and quotes from Abu’l-gliazi tn describing its strong position 
{History i, 282). li.S. Tlrah-tu. 

* f>i 23 and note. Abu*l-ikrl mentions that the inscription was to be seen in his time. 
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I bestowed Ghazni on N&sir Mirzfl and gave 'AbduV-razzdq 
Mirza the NlngnahSr iumdn with MandrSwar, Nur-vall^, Kunar 
and NQr-gal.‘ 

{y, Babur styles himself Padshah^ 

Up to that date people had styled Timur Beg’s descendants 
Mirzd^ even when they were ruling ; now I ordered that people 
should style me Padshahs 

(z. Birth of Bdbuf^s first son^ 

At the end of this year» on Tuesday the 4th day of the month 
of Zu’l-qa'da (March 6th 1506 ad.)> the Sun being in Pisces 
Fol. 215/. (//«/)» HumSyun was bom in the citadel of Kabul. The date 
of his birth was found by the poet MaulSnS Masnadi in the 
words Sultan Humdyun Khdn? and a minor poet of Kabul 
found it in Sltdh-iftrus-qadr (Shah of victorious might). A few 
days later he received the name Humayun ; when he was five 
or six days old, I went out to the Char-bagh where was had 
the feast of his nativity. All the begs, small and great, brought 
gifts ; such a mass of white tankas was heaped up as had never 
been seen before. It was a first-rate feast ! 

' This fief ranks in valne next to the Kibul tOmdn. 

Various gleanings suggest motives for B&bur’s assertion of supremacy at this 
particular time, lie was the only Tlmurid ruler and man of achievement ; he filled 
llusain A'lli -yard’s place of Tlmurid headship; his actions through a long period 
show that he aimed at fillii^ Timur Beg’a lliere were those who did not admit his 
sucerainty, — Timurids who had rebelled, Mughuls yrho had helped them, and who 
would also have helped Said Kh&n Ckagika/dr, if he had not refus^ to be trea^erous 
to a benefactor ; there were alao the Ai^uns, Chlnglz-khinids of high pretensions. 
In old times the Mughul Kh&qfins were pOdskAh (supreme) ; Padsl^ is recorded 
in history as the style of at least Sfituq-biighia Khin Padsh^ Gh&xl ; no Tlmurid 
had been lifted by his style above all Mlrsis. When however Timurids had ^e 
upper hand, Bftbur's Tlmurid grandfisther Abii-said asserted his de facto supremacy 
over Bibur’s ChaghatiU grandfather Yunas (T.R. p 83). For Bfibur to re-assert that 
supremacy by assuming the Khiqin’s style was highly opportune at this moment. 
To be Bibur Supreme was to declare over-lordship above Chaghatal and Mughul, as 
well as over all Mirz&s. It was done when his sky had cleared ; Mlrza Kiiin’s 
rebellion was scotched ; the Arghuns were defeated ; he was the stronger for their 
lost possessions ; his Auzbeg foe had removed to a less ominous distance ; and K&bul 
was once more his own. 

Gul-badan writes as if the birth of his first-born son Hum&yun were a part of the 
uplift in her father’s style, but his narrative does not support her in this, since the 
oHer of events forbid" 

3 The ** Khan** in Humiyikn’s title may be drawn from his mother's family, since 
it does not come from Bibnr. To whose family M&hlm belonged we have not been 
able to discover. It is one of the remarkable omissions of Babur, Gul-badan and 
Abu’l-ftifl ttiat they do not give her father’s name. The topic of her family is 
discussed in my Biographical Appendix to Gul-badan's HumAfOn-nAma and will be 
taken up again, here, in a final Appendix on Bibttr*s family. 
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This spring a body of Mahmand Afghans was over-run near 
Muqur.^ 

(tf. A Mughtil rebellion^ 

A few days after our return from that raid, QQj Beg, Faqir- 
i-‘ali, Karim-dad and Baba cAukra were thinking about 
deserting, but their design becoming known, people were sent 
who took them below Astarghach. As good-for-nothing words 
of theirs had been reported to me, even during Jahangir M.’s 
life-time , 3 1 , ordered that they should be put to death at the top 
of the bazar. They had been taken to the place ; the ropes had 
been fixed ; and they were about to be hanged when QSsim 
Beg sent Khalifa to me with an urgent entreaty that I would 
pardon their offences. To please him I gave them their lives, 
but I ordered them kept in custody. 

What there was of Khusrau Shah’s retainers from Hi^r and 
Qunduz, together with the head-men of the Moghuls, Chilma, FoI. 3i 6. 
‘All Sayyid,^ Sakma (?), Sher-quii and Aiku-salgm (?), and also 
Khusrau Shah’s favourite Chaghatai retainers under SI. *Ali 
chuhra and Khudabakhsh, with also 3 or 3000 serviceable 
Turkman braves led by Siunduk and Shah Nazar, ^ the whole of 
these, after consultation, took up a bad position towards me. 

They were all seated in front of Khwaja Riwaj, from the Sung- 
qurghan meadow to the Chalak ; ‘Abdu'r-razzaq Mirza, come 
in from Ning-nahar, being in Dih-i-afghan.® 

* Elph. MS. f. 172^; W.-i-B. I.O. 215 f. 174^ and 217 f. 1483 ; Mems. p. 234. 

^ on the head-waters of the Tarnak (R.’s Notes App. p. 34). 

3 Babur has made no direct mention of his half-brother's death (f. 208 and n. to 
Mirza). 

« This may be I^wesh-i-'alt of f. 210 ; the Sayyid in his title may merely mean 
chief, since he was a Moghul. 

s Sevenl of these mutineers had fou^t for Babur at Qandahar. 

* It may be useful to recapitulate this Mlrz&'s position : — In the previous year he 
had been left in charge of Ubol when Bibor went eastward in dread of Shaib&nl, 
and, so left, occupied his hereditary place. He cannot have hoped to hold Kabul 
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Earlier on Muhibb-i-‘ali the armourer had told Khalifa and 
Mplli Baba once or twice of their assemblies, and both had 
given me a hint, but the thing seeming incredible, it had had no 
attention. One night, towards the Bed-time Prayer, when I was 
sitting in the Audience-hall of the Char-bagh, Musa Khwaja, 
coming swiftly up with another man, said in my ear, **The 
Mughuls are really rebelling ! We do not know for certain 
whether they have got 'Abdu’r-razzaq M. to join them. They 
have not settled to rise to-night” 1 feigned disregard and a 
little later went towards the harams which at the time were in 
the YQrunchqa-gardcn * and the Bagh-i-khilwat, but after page, 
servitor and messenger {yasdwaf) had turned back on getting 
FoL 216^. near them, I went with the chief-slave towards the town, and 
on along tht ditch. 1 had gone as far as the Iron-gate when 
Khwaja Muh. 'All ^ met me, he coming by the ddsdr road from 

the opposite direction. He joined me of the porch 

of the Hot-bath {Jjutnifndm) 3 


if the Auibeg attacked it ; for its safety and his own he may have relied, and Babur 
also in appointing him. upon influence his ArghOn connections could use. For these, 
one was Muqhn his brother-in-law, had accepted Shaihanl’s suzerainty after being 
defeated in Qandahir by Babur. It suited them better no doubt to have the younger 
Mirza rather than Bibur in K&bul ; the latter's return thither will have disappointed 
them and the Mlrzi ; they, as will be instanced later, stood ready to invade his lands 
when he moved East ; they seem likely to have promoted the present Mughul uprising. 
In the battle which pat this down, t^ Mlrsi. was captured ; Babur phoned him ; 
hot he having rebelled again, was then put to death. 

* Bft^-i-yurunchqa may he an equivalent of Bagh-i-safsr. and the place be one 
of waiting **up to*' {iamhfd) the journey {jrar). Yuriifuhq& also means cUwtr 
(l>e Cdurteille). 

* He seems to have been a brother or uncle of Humayun's mother M&him (Index ; 
A N. trs. i, 493 and note). 

9 In all MSS. the text breaks off abruptly here, as it docs on f. 118^ as though 
through loss of pages, and a blank of narrative follows. Before the later ga"^ of f. 251^ 
however the last sentence is complete. 
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From several references made in the Bdbur-ndma and from 
a passage in Gul-badan’s Humdyun^ndma (f. 15), it is inferrible 
that Babur was composing the annals of 914 AH. not long 
before his last illness and death.* 

Before the diary of 925 AH. (1519 ad.) takes up the broken 
thread of his autobiography, there is a lacuna of narrative 
extending over nearly eleven years.- The break was not 
intended, several references in the Bdbur-ndma shewing 
Babur’s purpose to describe events* of the unchronicled years.^ 
Mr. Erskine, in the Leyden and Erskine Memoirs^ carried 
Babur’s biography through the major lacuna^ but without first- 
hand help from the best sources, the Habibu^ s-siyar and Tdrikk- 
i-rashidL He had not the help of the first even in his History 
of India, M. de Courteille working as a translator only, made 
no attempt to fill the gaps. 

Babur’s biography has yet to be completed ; much time is 
demanded by the task, not only in order to exhaust known 
sources and seek others further afield; but to weigh and balance 
the contradictory statements of writers deep-sundered in 
sympathy and outlook. To strike such a balance is essential 
when dealing with the events of 914 to 920 ah. because in those 
years Babur had part in an embittered conflict between Sunni 
and Shl'a. What I offer below, as a stop-gap, is a mere 
summary of events, mainly based on material not used by 
Mr. Erskine, with a few comment^ prompted by acquaintance 
with Baburiana. 


USEFUL SOURCES 

Compared with what Babur could have told of this most 
interesting period of his life, the yield of the sources is scant. 

Index j.n. Bdbur-n&ma^ date of composition and gaps. 
ibid. 
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a natural sequel from the fact that no one of them had his 
biogfraphy for its main theme, still less had his own action in 
crises of enforced ambiguity. 

Of all known sources the best are Khwand-amlr s Habitues- 
siyar and Haidar Mirza Dughldt^s Tdrikh-t-rashidt, ' The first 
was finished nominally in 930 AH. (1524-5 AD.), seven years 
therefore before Babur’s death, but it received much addition of 
matter concerning Babur after its author went to Hindustan in 
^34 AH. (f. 339). Its fourth part, a life of Shah Isma’Il Sqfawi 

especially valuable for the years of this lacuna. Haidar’s 
book wa^ finished under Humayun in 953 ah. (1547 AD.), when 
its author h^ reigned five years in Kashmir. It is the most 
valuable of aU the sources for those interested in Babur himself, 
both because of Haidar^s excellence as a biographer, and through 
his close acquaintance with Babur’s family. From his eleventh 
to his thirteenth year he lived under Babur's protection, followed 
this by 19 years service under Sa'id Khan, the cousin of both, 
in K&shghar, and after that Khan’s death, went to Babur’s sons 
KSmran and Humayun in HindOstan. 

A work issuing from a Sunni Auzbeg centre, FazI bin 
Ruzbahan IsfahdnVs Suluku'l-muluk^ has a Preface of special 
value, as shewing one view of what it writes of as the spread of 
heresy in Mawara’u’n-nahr through Babur’s invasions. The 
.book itself is a Treatise on Musalman Law, and was prepared 
by order of *Ubaidu’l-lah KhSn Auzbeg for his help in fulfilling 
a vow he had made, before attacking Babur in 918 AH., at the 
shrine of Khwfija Ahmad Yasauft [in Hazrat TurkistSn], that, 
if he were victorious, he would conform exactly with the divine 
Law and uphold it in Mawara’u’n*nahr (Rteu’s Pers. Cat. ii, 448). 

The Tdrikh-i Hdji Mufummad ^Arif Qandahdrt appears, 
from the frequent use Firishta made of it, to be a useful source, 
both because its author was a native of Qandahar, a place much 
occupying Babur’s activities, and because he was a servant of 
Bairam Ij^an-i-khanan, whose assassination under Akbar he 
witnessed.^ Unfortunately, though his life of Akbar survives 

* Jiim&cU 1. 14th 968 AH.— Jmn. 31st 1561 ah. Coneeraing the book jw Elliot 
and Dowson*s Histmy ^ Indi^ vi, 57 ^ ■wl JR AS 1901 p. jS, H. Beveridge’s art. 
On Ptrstan MSS. in Indian Libraries. 
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no copy is now known of the section of his General History 
which deals with Babur’s. 

An early source is Yahya KitmtnVs LubbuH-i 4 $warikh^ written 
in 948 AH. (1541 AD.), but brief only in the Babur period. It 
issued from a Shfa source, being commanded by Shah Isma*il 
SqfawFs son Bahram. 

Another work issuing also from a Safawl centre is Mir 
Sikandar's Tdrikh^i-dlafn-ardt^ a history of Shah *Abbas I, with 
an introduction treating of his predecessors which was completed 
in 1025 AH. (1616 AD.). Its interest lies in its outlook on 
Babur’s dealings with Shah Isma*il. 

A later source, brief only, is Firishta’s Tdrikh-i-firiskta^ 
finished under. Jahangir in the first quarter of the 17th century. 

Mr. Erskine makes frequent reference to Kh(w)afi Khan’s 
Tdrikh^ a secondary authority however, written under Aurang- 
zlb, mainly based on Firishta’s work, and merely summarizing 
Babur’s period. References to detached incidents of the period 
are found in Shaikh 'Abdu’l-qadir’s Tdrikk-i-baddyuni and Mir 
Ma’sum’s Tdrtkh-i-sind. 


EVENTS OF THE UNCHRONICLED YEARS 
914 AH.— MAY 2nd 1506 to APRIL SlST 1500 AD. 

The mutiny, of which an account begins in the text, was 
crushed by the victory of 500 loyalists over 3,000 rebels, one 
factor of success being Babur’s defeat in single combat of five 
champions of his adversaries.* The disturbance was not of long 
duration ; Kabul was tranquil in Sha'ban (November) when 
SL Sa’id Khfin Ckaghaidt^ then 21, arrived there seeking his 
cousin’s protection, alter defeat by his brother MansGr at AlmStQ, 
escape firom death, commanded by ShaibanI, in Farghana, 
a winter journey through QarS’-tIgin to Mirza Khan in Qila’-i- 
*zafar, refusal of an offer to put him in that feeble Mirza's place, 
and so on to Kabul, where he came a destitute fugitive and 

■ The X-R. gives the nunes of two only of the chemptoos but Firishte, wribng 
leter gives uU five s we sumise thst he found his five in the bocilc of whi^ 
copies aie not now known, the nrfkk-i Jlfm^ Q am d a MJrf. Firidits*s five see 

*A11 sJka^kAr (nig^-blindK *All SfM$U, Nagsr Bahiduf Ys*q5b 

(swift in fight), end Ausbeg Beb&dur. l.Uidse’s two names vary in the MSS. of the 
T.R. but leprasent the first two of Firishu*s list. 
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enjoyed a freedom from care never known by him before 
(f. 2<x>b ; T.R. p. 226). The year was fatal to his family and 
to l^aidar’s ; in it Shaibani murdered SI. Mahmud Khan and 
his six sons, Muhammad flusain Mirza and other Dughlat 
sultAns, 

915 All.— APRIL 91st 1509 TO APRIL llTH 1510 AD. 

In this year hostilities began between Shah lsma*il Safawi 
and Muh. Shaibani Khan Auzbeg^ news of which must have 
excited keen interest in Kabul. 

In it occurred also what was in itself a minor matter of 
a chilli's safety, but became of historical importance, namely, 
the beginning of personal acquaintance between liiibur and his 
sympathetic biographer Haidar Mirza Diighlat. Haidar, like 
Sa'id, came a fugitive to the protection of a kinsman ; he was 
then eleven, had been saved by servants from the death com- 
manded by Shaibani, conveyed to Mirza Khan in Badakhshan, 
thence sent for by Babur to the greater security of Kabul (f. 1 1 ; 
Index ; T.R. p. 227). 

916 AH. APkIL inn 1310 to MARCH .SIst 1510 AD. 

a, Nms of the of MeriK 

Over half of this year passed quietly in Kabul; RamzSn 
(December) brought from Mirza Khan (Wais) the stirring 
news that IsmA'il had defeated Shaibani near Merv.^ “It 
is not known," wrote the Mirza, "whether Shahi Beg Khan has 
been killed or not. All the Auzbegs have crossed the Amu. 
Amir Aurus, who was in Qunduz, has fled. About 20,000 
Mughuls. who left the Auzbeg at Merv, have come to QundOz. 
I have come there." He then invited Babur to Join him and 
with him to try for the recovery of their ancestral territories 

(T.R. p. 237). 

■ There are curious differences of statement about the date of Shaifaaill's death, 
possibly ihrou^ confusion l>etMieen this and the day on which preliminary fightiny; 
began nllLr M&v. I laidar’a way of expressing the date carries weight by its precision, 
he giving roz^t-shakk of a day of which there was doubt whether it was 

the last of Sha*Ldn or the first of Hatnf&n (Lane, yauma't^i^skakkY As the sources 
support Friday fur the day of the week and on a Friday in the 3 fear 915 ah. fell the 
29th of Sha'lian, the date of Shaibinl's death seems to be Friday Sha'bdn 29eh 
915 AH. (Friday December 20^.1510 AD.). 
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b. Bdbur^s eetmpaign in Transoxuma ifgun. 

The Mirza’s letter was brought over passes blocked snow ; 
Bsbur, with all possible speed, took the one winter-route through 
Ab-dara, kept the Ramz£n Feast in Bamlftn, and reached 
Qunduz in ShawwSl (Jan. 1511 AD.). IJaidar’s detail about the 
Feast seems likely to have been recorded because he had read 
Babur's own remark, made in Ram^^n 933 AH. (June 1 527) that 
up to that date, when he kept it in Slkrl, he had not since his 
elev^th year kept it twice in the same place (f. 330). 

c. Mughul affairs. 

Outside Qunduz lay the Mughuls mentioned by MirzS Khan 
as come from Merv and so mentioned, presumably, as a possible 
reinforcement. They had been servants of Babur’s uncles 
Mahmud and Ahmad, and when Shaibani defeated those Khans 
at AkhsI in 908 AH., had been compelled by him to migrate 
into Khurasan to places remote from Mughulistan. Many of 
them had served in Kashghar ; none had served a Timurid 
Mirza. Set free by Shaibanl’s death, they had come east, 
a Khan-less 20,000 of armed and fully equipped men and they 
were there, as Haidar says, in their strength while of Chaghatais 
there were not more than 5,000. They now, and with them the 
Mughuls from Kabul, used the opportunity offering for return 
to a more congenial location and leadership, by the presence in 
QundOz of a legitimate Khaqan and the clearance in Andijan, 
a threshold of Mughulistan, of its Auzb^ governors (f. 200^). 
The chiefs of both bodies of Mughuls, Sherim Taghai at the 
head of one, AyQb Begckik of the other, proffered the Mughul 
Khanship to Sa*id with offer to set Babur aside, perhaps to kill 
him. It is improbable that in making their offer they con- 
templated locating themselves in the confined country of Kabul ; 
what they seem to have wished was what Babur gave. Said for 
their Khaqan and permission to go north with him. 

Said, in words worth reading, rejected their offer to injure 
Babur, doing so on the grounds of right and gratitude, but, the 
two men agreeing that it was now expedient for them to part, 
asked to be sent to act for Babur wha« their friendship could 
be maintained for their common welfare. The matter was 
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settled by BSbur’s sending him into Andijan in response to an 
urgent petition for help there just arrived from IjSidar’s uncle. 
He “ ivas made KhSn ” and started forth in the following year, 
on Safar 14th 917 ah. (May 13th 151* ad.); with him went 
most of the MughQls but not all, since even of those from Merv, 
Ayub Begck^ and others are found mentioned on several later 
occasions as being with Babur. 

Babur’s phrase “I made him Khan" (f. 20Qb) recalls his 
earlier mention of what seems to be the same appointment 
(f. 10^), made by AbQ-sald of Yunas as Khan of the Mughuls \ 
in each case the meaning seems to be that the TimQrid MlrzS 
made the Clu^hatal Khan Khaqan of the Mughuls. 

d. First idtetd^t oh J^ifdr. 

After spending a short time in QundOz, Babur moved for 
Hisac in which were the Auzbeg sultans Mahdl and H&mza. 
They came out into Wakhsh to meet him but, owing to an 
imbroglio, there was no encounter and each side retired (T.R. 
p. 238). 


e. Intercourse between Babur and Ismdil §etfawi. 

While Babur was now in QQndQz his sister Kh8n-zada 
arrived there, safe-returned under escort of the Shah’s troops, 
after the death in the battle of Merv of her successive husbands 
ShaibSnl and Sa)^id Hadr, and with her came an env<^ from 
IsmS*Il proffering friendship, civilities calculated to arouse a 
hope of Persian help in Babur. To acknowledge his courtesies, 
Btbur sent MirzS Khan with thanks and gifts ; Haidar says 
that the Mlrzi also conveyed protestations of good faith anH 
a request for military assistance. He was w^ received and his 
request for help was granted ; that it was granted under hard 
conditions then stated later occurrences shew. 

M7 AH.— MARCH Sin 1511 to MARCH ISth 1511 AD. 

a. Second eUtesn^t an Hifor. 

In this yenx Bfibur moved again on HMit* He toolc. post, 
where once his forbear TlmQr had wrou^t out success against 
great odds, at the Pul-i-sangfii (Stone-bridge) on the S0rlib4b^ 
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and lay there a month awaiting reinforcement. The Auzbeg 
sultans faced him on the other side of the river, th^ too, 
presumably, awaiting reinforcement. They moved when they 
felt themselves strong enough to attack, whether by addition to 
their own numbers, whether by learning that Babur had not 
largely increased his own. Concerning the second alternative 
it is open to surmise that he hoped for larger reinforcement 
than he obtained ; he appears to have left Qunduz before the 
return of Mirza Khan from his embassy to Isma*!!, to have 
expected Persian reinforcement with the Mirza, and at Pul-i- 
sangln, where the Mirza joined him in time to fight, to have 
hem strengthened by the Mirza’s own following, and few, if 
any, foreign auxiliaries. These surmises are supported by what 
Khwand-amir relates of the conditions [specified later] on which 
the Shah's main contingent was despatched and by his shewing 
that it did >not start until after the Shah had had news of the 
battle at Pul-i-sangin. 

At the end of the month of waiting, the Auzbegs one morning 
swam the Surkh-ab below the bridge ; in the afternoon of the 
same day, Babur retired to better ground amongst the mountain 
fastnesses of a local Ab-dara. In the desperate encounter which 
followed the Auzbegs were utterly routed with great loss in 
men ; they were pursued to Darband-i-ahanin (Iron-gate) on 
the border, on their way to join a great force assembled 

at Qarshl under KQchQm KhSn, Shaibinl's successor as Auzbeg 
KhSqSLn. The battle is admirably described by Ijaidar, who 
was then a boy of 1 2 with keen eye watching his own first fight, 
and that light with foes who had made him the last male 
survivor of his line. In the evening of the victory Mahdl, 
Ifamza and Hamza’s son Mamak were brought before BSbur 
whob saya IJaidar, did to them what they had done to the 
Mughal KhOqans and Chaghatai Sultans, that is, he retaliated 
in btoqd fw the blood of many kinsmen. 

/ 

A Ptrxum 

• After the battle Babur went to near was there joined 

by many local tribesmen, and, some time later, by a large body 
of IsmfiWs troops under Ahmad Bes* ‘AJf KbMn 
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and Shahrukh SL Afshdr^ Isma'il's seal-keeper. The following 
particulars^ given by Khwand-amlr, about the despatch of this 
contingent help to fix the order of occurrences, and throw light 
on the price paid by Babur for his auxiliaries. He announced 
his victory over Mahdl and Hamza to the Shah, and at the 
same time promised that if he reconquered the rest of Trans- 
oxiana by the Shah’s help, he would read his name in the 
kkufba^ stamp it on coins together with those of the Twelve 
Imams, and work to destroy the power of the Auzbegs. These 
undertakings look like a response to a demand ; such conditions 
cannot have been proffered ; their acceptance must have been 
compelled.' Khwand-amir says that when Isma'il fully under- 
stood the purport of Babur’s letter, [by which would seem to be 
meant, when he knew that his conditions of help were accepted,] 
he despatched the troops under the three Commanders named 
above. 

The Persian chiefs advised a move direct on Bukhara and 
Samarkand ; and with this Babur’s councillors concurred, they 
saying, according to Haidar, that Bukhara was then empty of 
troops and full of fools. 'Ubaid Khan had thrown himself into 
Qarshi ; it was settled not to attack him but to pass on and 
encamp a stage beyond the town. This was done ; then scout 
followed scout, bringing news that he had come out of Qarshi 
and was hurrying to Bukhara, his own fief. Instant and swift 
pursuit followed him up the lOo miles of caravan-road, into 
Bukhara, and on beyond, sweeping him and his garrison, 
plundered as they fled, into the open land of Turkistan. Many 
sulj^ns had collected in Samarkand, some no doubt being, like 
Timur its governor, fugitives escaped from Pul-i-siangin. Dis- 
mayed by Babur’s second success, they scattered into Turkistan, 
thus leaving him an open road. 

e. Samarkand re-occupied and relations with Ismafil Si^awi, 

He must now have hoped to be able to dispense with his 
daqgerous colleagues, for he dismissed them when he reached 
Bukhara, with gifts and thanks for their serviced It is 
himself present, who fixes Bukhara as the place of the dismissal 
(T.R. p. 246). 
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From Bukhara Babur went to Samarkand. It was mid-Rajab 
917 AH. (October 15 ii AD.), some ten months after leaving 
Kabul, and after 9 years of absence, that he re-entered the town, 
itself gay with decoration for his welcome, amidst the acclaim of 
its people.* 

Kight months were to prove his impotence to keep it against 
the forces ranged against him, — Auzbeg strength in arms com- 
pacted b}' Sunni zeal, Sunni hatred of a Shl'a’s suzerainty 
intensified by dread lest that potent Shi'a should resolve to 
perpetuate his dominance. Both as a Sunni and' as one who 
had- not owned a suzerain, the position was unpleasant for Babur. 
That his alliance with l.sma*il was dangerous he will have known, 
as also that his risks grew as Transoxiana was over-spread by 
news of Isma^lfs fanatical barbarism to pious and learned Sunnis, 
notably in Herl. He manifested desire for release both now 
and later, — how when he not only dismissed his Persian helpers 
but so behaved to the Shah’s envoy Muhammad Jan, — he was 
Najm Sanl’s Lord of the Gate, — that the envoy felt neglect and 
made report of Babur as arrogant, in opposition, and unwilling 
to fulfil his compact, — later when he eagerly attempted success 
unaided against ’Ubaid Khan, and was then worsted. It illustrates 
the Shah’s view of his suzerain relation to Babur that on hearing 
Muhammad Jan’s report, he ordered Najm SanI to bring the 
offender to order. 

Meantime the Shah’s conditions seem to have been carried 
out in Samarkand and Babur’s subservience clearly shewn.® Of 
this there are the indications, — that Babur had promised and 
was a man of his word ; that Sunni irritation against him waxed 
and did not wane as it might have done without food to nourish 
it ; that Babur knew himself impotent against the Auzbegs 
unless he had foreign aid, expected attack, knew it was preparing ; 
that he would hear of Muhammad Jan’s report and of Najm 
Sani’s commission against himself. Honesty, policy and necessity 

■ If my reading be correct of the Turk! pass^e concerning wines drunk by Babnr 
which I have noted on f. 49 hco p. 83 n. z), it was daring this occupation of Kabul 
that Kbur first broke the Law against stimulants. 

* Mr. R. S. Poole found a coin which he took to be one struck in obedience to 
B 6 bur*s compact with the Shah (U. M.Cat. of the coins of Persian Sh 6 hs i887t 
pp. xxiv €i seq, ; TR. p. 246 n.). 
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combined to enforce the fulfilment of his agreement. What 
were the precise terms of that agreement beyond the two as to 
the khutba and the coins, it needs close study of the wording, 
of the sources to decide, lest metaphor be taken for fact. Great 
passions, — ambition, religious fervour, sectarian bigotry and fear 
confronted him. His problem was greater than that of Henry 
of Navarre and of Napoleon in Egypt ; they had but to seem' 
what secured their acceptance ; he had to put on a guise that 
brought him hate. 

Khan-zada was not the only member of Babur’s family who 
now rejoined him after marriage with an Auzbeg. His half- 
sister Yadgar-sultan had fallen to the share of Hamza Sultan’s 
son ‘Abdu’l-Iatif in 908 AH. when ShaibanI defeated the Khans 
near AkhST. Now that' her half-brother had defeated her 
husband’s family, she returned to her own people (f. 9). 


918 AH.— MARCH 19th 1512 to MARCH 9th 1513 AD. 
a. Return of the Auzbegs. 

Emboldened by the departure of the Persian troops, the 
Auzbegs, in the spring of the year, came out of Turkistan, their 
main attack being directed on Tashkint, then, held for Babur.* 
^Ubaid Khan moved for Bukhara. He had prefaced his march 
by vowing that, if successful, he would thenceforth strictly 
observe Musalman Law. The vow was made in Hazrat Turkistan 
at the shrine of Khwaja Ahmad Yasawi^ a saint revered in 
Central Asia through many centuries ; he had died about 
1120AD. ; Timur had made pilgrimage to his tomb, in 1397 AD., 
and then had founded the mosque still dominating the town, 
still the pilgrim's land-mark.* ‘Ubaid’s vow, like Babur’s of 
933 AH., was one of return to obedience. Both men took oath in 
the Ghazl’s mood, Babur’s set against the Hindu whom he saw 
as a heathen, ‘Ubaid’s set against Babur whom he saw as a heretic. 


* ft yOAs held by Ahmad -i-qasim Kahhur and is referred to on f. 234^, as one 
occasion of those in which Dost Beg distinguished himself. 

” Schuyler’s Turkistan has a good account and picture of the mosque. *Ubaid’s 
vow is referred to in my earlier mention of the SulufntUmuluk It may be noted 
‘here that this MS. supports the spelling BaOur by making the second syllable rhjrme 
\o pur ^ as against the form BOdar. 
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b, Babur's defeat at Kul-i~malik, 

In Safar (April— May) ‘Ubaid moved swittly down and attacked 
the Bukhara neighbourhood. Babur went from Samarkand to 
meet him. Several details of what followed, not given by 
Haidar and, in one particular, contradicting him, are given by 
Khwand-amir. The statement in which the two historians 
contradict one another is Haidar's that TJbaid had 3000 men 
only, Babur 40,000 Several considerations give to Khwand- 
ainir's opposed statement that Babur’s force was small, the 
semblance of being nearer the fact. Haidar, it may be said, did 
not go out on this campaign ; he was ill in Samarkand and 
continued ill there for some time ; Khwand-amir’s details have 
the well-informed air of things learned at first-hand, perhaps 
from some-one in Hindustan after 934 AH 

Matters which make against Babur’s having a large effective 
force' at Kul-i-malik, and favour Khwand-amir’s statement about 
the affair are these : — ‘Ubaid must have formed some estimate 
of what he -had to meet, and he brought 3000 mqn. Where 
could Babur have obtained 40,000 men worth reckoning in 
a fight? In several times of crisis his own immediate and ever- 
faithful troop is put at 500 ; as his cause was now unpopular, 
local accretions may have been few. Some Mughuls from Merv 
and from Kabul* were near Samarkand (T.R. pp. 263, 265) ; 
most were with Sa‘id in Andijan ; but however many MughOls 
may have been in his neighbourhood, none could be counted on 
as resolute for his success. If too, he had had more than a 
small effective force, would he not have tried to hold Samarkand 
with the remnant of defeat until J*ersian help arrived ? All 
things considered, there is giound for accepting Khwand-amir’s 
statement that Babur met ‘Ubaid with a small force. 

Following his account therefore : — Babur in his excess of 
daring, marched to put the Auzbeg down with a small force 
only, against the advice of the prudent, of whom Muhammad 
Mazjd Tarkhan was one, who all said it was wrong to go out 
unprepared and without reinforcement. Paying them no atten- 
tion, Babur marched for Bukhara, was rendered still more daring 
by news had when he neared it, that the enemy had retired 
some stages, and followed him up almost to his camp. ‘Ubaid was 
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in great force ; many Auzbegs perished but, in the end, they 
were victors and Babur was compelled to take refuge in Bukhara. 
The encounter took place near Kul-i-malik (King*s-lake) in 
Safar9i8 ah. (April-May 1512 ad.) 

c, Babur leaves Samarkand. 

It was not possible to maintain a footing in Samarkand ; 
Babur therefore collected his family and train* and betook him- 
self to Hisar. There went with him on this expedition Mahim 
and her children Humayun, Mihr-jahan and Barbul, — the 
motherless Ma‘sQma, — Gul-rukh with her son Kamran (Gul- 
badan f. 7). I have not found any account of his route ; Haidar 
gives no details about* the journey; he did not travel with 
Babur, being still invalided in Samarkand. Perhaps the absence 
of information is a sign that the Auzbegs had not yet appeared 
on the direct road for Hisar. A local tradition however would 
make Babur go round through Farghana. He certainly might 
have gone 'into Farghana hoping to co-op -rate with Sa‘id Khan ; 
Tashkint was still holding out under Ahmad-i-qasim Kohbur 
and it is clear that all activity in Babur’s force had not been 
quenched because during the Tashkmt siege, Dost Beg broke 
through the enemy’s ranks and made his way into the town. 
Sairam held out longer than Tashkint. Of any such move by 
Babur into Andijan the only hint received is given by what may 
be a mere legend.® 

* auruq. Babur refers to this exodus on f. izb when writing of Daulat -sultan 
Khanim. 

* It is one recorded with some variation, in Niyaz Muhammad Khukandi* s Tdrikh-i- 
sAdhrukht (Kazan, 1885) and Nalivkine’s /Chdnate of Khokandi^^. 63). It says that 
when Babur in 918 ah. (1512 Ai>.) left Samarkand after defeat by the Auzbegs, one 
of his wives, Sayyida Afaq who accompanied him in his flight, gave birth to a son in 
the desert which lies between Khujand and Kand-i-badani ; that Babur, not daring 
to tarry and the infant being too young to make the impending journey, left it under 
some bushes with his own girdle round it in which were things of price ; that the 
child was found by local people and in allusion to the valuables amongst which it lay, 
called Altun bishik (golden cradle) ; that it received other names and was best known 
in later life as Khudayan Suftan. He is said to have spent most of his life in Akhsl ; 
to have had a son Tlngrl-yar ; and to have died in 952 ah. (1545 AD. ). His grandson 
Yar-i-muhammad is said to have gone to India to relations who was descendants of 
Babur ( jASB 1905 p. 137 H. Beveridge’s art. The Emperor Edbur). Wliat is against 
the truth of this tradition is that Gul-badan mentions no such wife as Sayyida Aiaq. 
Mahim however seems to have belonged to a religious ftimily, might therefore be 
styled Sayyida, and, as Babur mentions (f. 220), had several children who did not live 
(a child left as this infant was, might if not heard of, be sux>posed dead). There is 
this opening allowed for considering the tradition. 
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rf. Babur in Hisdr. 

After experiencing such gains and such losses, Babur was 
still under 30 years of age. 

The Auzbegs, after his departure, re-occupied Bukhara and 
Samarkand without harm done to the towns-people, and a few 
weeks later, in Jumada I (July- August) followed him to Hisar. 
Meantime he with Mirza Khan's help, had so closed the streets 
of the town by massive earth-works that the sultans were con- 
vinced its defenders were ready to spend the last drop of their 
blood in holding it, and therefore retired without attack.' Some 
sources give as their reason for retirement that Babur had been 
reinforced from Baikh ; Bairam Beg, it is true, had sent a force 
but one of 300 men only ; so few cannot have alarmed except 
as the harbinger of more. Greater precision as to dates would 
shew whether they can have heard of Najm SanI’s army 
advancing by way of Baikh. 

e. Qarsht and Ghaj-davdn. 

Meantime Najm .Sam, having with him some 11,000 men, 
had started on his corrective mission against Babur. When he 
reached the Khurasan frontier, he heard of the defeat at Kul-i- 
malik and the flight to Hisar, gathered other troops from Harat 
and elsewhere, and advanced to Baikh. He stayed there for 
20 days with Bairam Beg, perhaps occupied, in part, by com- 
munications with the Shah and Babur. From the latter repeated 
request for help is said to have come ; help was given, some 
sources say without the Shah's permission. A rendezvous was 
fixed, Najm Sam marched to Tirmiz, there crossed the Amu 
and in Rajab (Sep.-Oct.) encamped near the Darband-i-ahanin. 
On Babur’s approach through the Chak-chaq pass, he paid him 
the civility of going several miles out from his camp to give him 
honouring reception. 

Advancing thence for Bukhara, the combined armies took 
Khuzar and moved on to Qarshi. This town Babur wished to 
pass by, as it had been passed by on his previous march for 
Bukhara ; each time perhaps he wished to spare its people, 


*■ Babur refers to this on f. 265 . 
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formerly his subjects, whom he desired to rule again, and who 
are reputed to have been mostly his fellow Turks. Najm SanI 
rcYused to pass on ; he said Qarshi must be taken because it 
was ‘Ubaidu’l-lah Khan’s nest; in it was ‘Ubaid’s uncle ShaikhTm 
Mirza ; it was captured ; the Auzbeg garrison was put to the 
sword and, spite of Babur’s earnest entreaties, all the towns- 
people, 15,000 persons it is said, down to the “suckling and 
decrepit ”, were massacred. Amongst the victims was Bana’i 
who happened to be within it. This action roused the utmost 
anger against Najm SanI ; it disgus ed liabur, not only through 
its merciless slaughter but because it made clear the disregard 
in which he was held by his magnificent fellow-general. 

From ipurdered Qarshi Najm Sam advanced for Bukhara. 
On getting within a few miles of it, he heard that an Auzbeg 
force was approaching under Timur and Abu-saMd, presumably 
from Samarkand therefore. He sent Bairam Beg to attack them ; 
they drew off to the north and threw themselves into Ghaj-davan, 
the combined armies following them. This move placed Najm 
Sani across the Zar-afshan, on the border of the desert with 
which the Auzbegs were familiar, and with *Ubaid on his Bank 
in Bukhara. 

As to what followed the sources vary ; they are brief ; they 
differ less in statement of the same occurrence than in their 
choice of details to record ; as Mr. Erskine observes their varying 
stories are not incompatible. Their widest difference is a state- 
ment of time but the two periods named, one a few days, the 
other four months, may not be meant to apply to the same 
event. Four months the siege is said to have l<isted ; this could 
not have been said if it had been a few days only. The siege 
seems to have been of some duration. 

At first there were minor engagements, ending with varying 
success ; provisions and provender became scarce ; Najm Sanl’s 
officers urged retirement, so too did Babur. He would listen to 
none pf them. At length ‘Ubaid Khan rode out from Bukhara 
at the head of excellent troops ; he joined the Ghaj-davan 
garrison and the united Auzbegs posted themselves in the 
suburbs where walled lanes and gardens narrowed the field and 
lessened Najm Sanl’s advantage in numbers. On Tuesday 
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Ramzan 3rd (Nov. 12th) * a battle was fought in which his army 
was routed and he himself slain. 

f, Babur and Ydr-i-ahinad Najm SdnL 

Some writers say that Najm Sam’s men did not fight well ; 
it must be remembered that they naay have been weakened by 
privation and that they had wished to retire. Of Babur it is 
said that he, who was the reserve, did not fight at all ; it is 
difficult to see good cause wh}", under all the circumstances, he 
should risk the loss of his men. It seems likely that Haidat^^’s 
strong language about this defeat would suit Babur’s temper 
also. “The victorious breezes of Islam overturned the banners 
of the schismatics. . . . Most of them perished on the field ; 
the rents made by the sword at Qarshl were sewn up at Ghaj- 
davan by the arrow-stitches of vengeance. Najm SanI and all 
the Turkman amirs were sent to hell.” 

The belief that Babur had failed Najm Sani persisted at the 
Persian Court, for his inaction was made a reproach to his son 
Humayun in 951 ah. (i 544 At).), when Humayun was a refugee 
with Isma'il’s son Tahmasp. Badayuni tells a story which, with 
great inaccuracy of name and place, represents the view taken 
at that time. The part of the anecdote pertinent here is that 
Babur on the eve of the battle at Ghaj-davan, shot an arrow 
into the Auzbeg camp which carried the following couplet, 
expressive of his ill-will to the Shah and perhaps also of his 
rejection of the Shra guise he himself had worn. 

I made the Shah's Najm road-stuff for the Au/begs ; 

If fault has been mine, I have now cleansed the road.^ 

TAe Mughuls attack Babur. 

On his second return to Hisar Babur was subjected to great 
danger by a sudden attack made upon him by the Mughuls where 
he lay at night in his camp outside the town. Firishta says, but 
without particulars of their offence, that Babur had reproached 

* The ZMMt^f-fawdrtJbA would fix Ramzan 7th. 

* Air. Efskine’s quotation of the Persian original of the couplet differs from that 
which I have translated {History of India ii, 326 ; TMkhd-hadAyunt Bib. Ind. ed. 

444). Perhaps in the latter a pun is made on Najm as the lexer's name and as 
meaning ; if so it points the more directly at the Shidi. The second line is 
quoted by Badayuni on his f. 362 also. 
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them for their misconduct ; the absence of detail connecting the 
affair with the defeat just sustained, leads to the supposition 
that their misdeeds were a part of the tyranny over the country- 
people punished later by *Ubaidu'l-lah Khan. Roused from his 
sleep by the noise of his guards’ resistance to the Mughul attack, 
Babur escaped with difficulty and without a single attendant ' 
into the fort. The conspirators plundered his camp and with- 
drew to Qara-tigin. He was in no position to oppose them, left 
a few men in Hisar and went to Mirza Khan in Qunduz. 

After he left, Hisar endured a desolating famine, a phenomenal 
snowfall and the ravages of the Mughuls. ‘Ubaid Khan avenged 
Babur on the horde ; hearing of their excesses, he encamped 
outside the position they had taken up in Wakhsh defended by 
river, hills and snow, waited till a road thawed, then fell upon 
them and ^yenged the year’s misery they had inflicted on the 
Hisaris. Haidar says of them that it was their villainy lost 
Hisar to Babur and gained it for the Auzbeg.^ 

These MughOls had for chiefs men who when Sa'id went to 
Andijan, elected to stay with Babur. One of the three named 
by Haidar was Ayub Begchik. He repented his disloyalty ; 
when he lay dying some two years later (920 AH.) in Yangi- 
hi.sar, he told Sa*id Khan who visited him, that what was 

lacerating his bowels and killing him with remorse ”, was his 
faithlessness to Babur in Hisar, the oath he had broken at the 
instigation of those “ hogs and bears ”, the Mughul chiefs 
(T.R. p. 3 1 5 ). 

In this year but before the Mughul treachery to Babur, Haidar 
left him, starting in Kajab (Sep.-Oct.) to Sa*id in Andijan and 
thus making a beginning of his 19 years spell of service. 

919 AH.— MARCH 9th 1513 TO FEB. 36th 1514 AD. 

Bdbur may have sp»ent this year in Khishm (H.S. iii| 372). 
During two or threr months of it, he had one of the Shah*s 

■ Some timnsUtora make Babur go ** naked ** into the fort but, on his own authority 
(f. io64), it seems safer to understand what others say, that he went stripped of 
attendance, because it was always his habit even in times of peace to lie down in his 
tunic ; mn^ more would he have done so at such a crisis of his aflairs as this of his 
flight to Hifir. 

* Haidar gives a graphic account of the misconduct of the horde and of their 
punishment (T. R. p. 261-3). 
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retainers in his service, Khwaja Kamalu'd-din Mahmud, who 
had fled from Ghaj-davan to lialkh, hcani tl)ere that the Halkhf^ 
favoured an Auzbejj chief whose coming was announced, and 
therefore went to Hfibur In Jumiida 11 (Aufriist), hearini; that 
the Auzbeg .sultan had left Halkh, he returned there ]>ut wa> 
not admitted because the Halkhis feared rcj)ri.sa!s for their 
welcome to the Auzhc”^, a fear wliich m<iy inrlicate that he had 
taken some considerable reinforcement to Habur. lie went on 
into Khurasan and was tlicre killed , Halkh w.as recaj^tured for 
the Shah by Deo Sultan, a removal frf>ni Au/bcjj possession 
which helps to explain how Ha bur came to be there in All. 

920 All.— I KR ‘JUIII 1514 nj 1* IMl. loT 11 1515 AI>. 

Haidar writes of Bfibur as though he were in Qunduz this 
year (TR. p 263), says th«it he suffered the {Greatest misery and 
want, bore it with hi'% accustomed courtesy and patience but, at 
last, dcsp«airiii^ of success jn recoverinpr Hisar, went back tr) 
Kabul. Now it seems to be that he made the stay in Khwast to 
which lie refers later (f. 241/7) and during which his daughter 
Gul-rang was born, as Gul-badan’s chronicle allows known. 

It was at the end of the year, after the privation of winter 
therefore, that he reached Kabul. When he re-occupied Samar- 
kand in 917 All., he had given Kabul to his half-brother Nasir 
Mirza ; the Mirza received him now with warm welcome ^ind 
protestations of devotion and respect, spoke of having guarded 
Kabul for him and asked permission to return to his own old fief 
Ghazni. His behaviour made a deep impression on Babur t it 
would be felt as a humane touch on the sore of failure. 

921 AH.— FEB. 15th 1515 to FEB. 5tii 1516 AD. 

Rebellion of chiefs in Ghasnt. 

Nasir Mirza died .shortly after {^dur hamdn ayydni) his return 
to Ghazni. Disputes then arose amongst the various com- 
manders w'ho were in Ghazni ; Sherim Taghal was one of them 
and the main strength of the tumult was given by the Mughuls. 
Many others were however involved in it, even such an old 
servant as Baba of Pashaghar taking part (f. 234^ ; T.R.p. 356). 
Jiaidar did not know precisely the cause of the dispute, or shew 

25 
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why it should have turned against Babur, since he attributes 
it to possession taken by Satan of the brains of the chiefs and 
a' consequent access of vain-glory and wickedness. Possibly 
some question of succession to Nasir arose. Dost Beg dis- 
tinguished himself in the regular battle which ensued ; Qasim 
Bcg*s son Qafnbar-i-‘ali hurried down from Qunduz and also did 
his good part to win it for Babur. Many of the rioters were 
killed, others fled to Kashghar. Sherim Tiighai was one of the 
latter ; as Sa‘id Khan gave him no welcome, he could not stay 
there ; he fell back on the much injured Babur who, says 
Haidar, showed him his usual benevolence, turned his eyes from 
his offences and looked only at his past services until he died 
shortly afterwards (T.R. p. 357 )-* 

'J22 AH.— I K«. 5tii 1516 TO JAN. 24th 1517 AD. 

This year may have been spent in and near Kabul in the 
quiet promoted by the dispersion of the Mughuls. 

In this year was born Babur’s son Muhammad known as 
'Askari from his being born in camp. He was the son of 
(fulnikh Jicf^ckik aiul full-brother of Karnran. 

923 All.— JAN. 24TII 1517 to JAN. 13th 1518 AD. 
a. Babur visits Baikh. 

Khwand-amir is the authority for the little that is known of 
Babur’s action in this year (H.S. iii, 367 et setji). It is connected 
with the doings of Bad 7 ‘u’z-zaman Bdi-qaras sow Muhammad-i- 
zaman. This Mirza had had great wanderings, during a part 
of which Khwand-amir w’as with him. In 920 AH. he was in 
Shah Ismil'irs .service and in Balkh, but was not able to keep it. 
Babur invited him to Kabul, — the date of invitation will have 
been later therefore than Babur’s return there at the end of 
920 AH. The Mirza was on his w'ay but was dissuaded from 
going into Kabul by Mahdl Khwaja and went instead into 

* One of the mutineers named as in this affair (T.R. p. 257 ) was SI. QuU 
a circumstaj^e attracting attention by its bearing on the cause of the lacunae in the 
lidbur-nAma^ inasmuch as Rabur, writing at the end of his life, expresses (f. 65 ) h» 
intention to tell of this man's future misdeeds. These misdeeds may have been also 
ut Hisar and in the attack there made on Babur ; they are known from I^aidar to 
havie been done at GhaT’.nl ; both times fall within this present gap. Hence it is clear 
that B&bur meant to write of the events falling in the gap of 914 ah. onwards. 
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Ghurjistan. Babur was angered by liis non-arrival and pursued 
him in order to punish him but did not succeed ii* reaching 
Ghurjistan and went back to Kabul by way of Kn*u/--koh and 
Ghur. The Mir/.a was captured eventually and sent to Kabul. 
Babur treated him with kindness, after a few months gave him 
his daughter j\Ia‘suina in marriage, and sent him tcj Jkilkh. Jlc 
appears to have been still in Kalkh when Khwand-amii was 
writing of the ab(jvc occurrences in 929 All. The marriage look 
I)lace eitner at the end of 923 or beginning of 924 AH. 'J'he 
Mirza was then 21, Ma'siiina 9 ; she almost certainly did not then 
go to Balkh. At some time in 923 ah. Babur is .said by Khvvand- 
amir to have visited that limn.' 

/?. Attnupt on 

In this year Babur marched for Oandahar but the move 
ended peacefiill)-, because a wa)* was o[)cncd for gifts and terms 
by an illness which befell him when he W'as near the town. 

The Tdrik/t-i-sind gives what purpfjrts to be Shah Beg*s 
explanation of Babur’s repeated attempts on Qandahar. lie 
said these had been made and would be made because Babur 
had not forgiven Muqim for taking Kabul 14 years earlier from 
the Timurid ‘AbcluV-razzaq ; that this had brought him to 
Qandahar in 913 AH., this had made him then take away Mah- 
chuchak, Muqlm’s daughter ; that there were now (923 ah.) 
many unemployed Mirzas in Kabul for whom po.sts could not 
be found in regions where the Persians and Auzbegs were 
dominant ; that an outlet for their ambitions and for B&bur’s 
own would be sought against the weaker opponent he himself was. 

Babur’s decision to attack in this year is said to have been 
taken while Shah Beg was still a pri.soner of Shah Isma'il in the 
Harat country ; he must have been released meantime by the 
admirable patience of his slave Sarnbhal. 

924 AH.— JAN. 13th 1518 TO JAN. Sru 1519 AD. 

In this year Shah Beg’s son Shah Hasan came to Babur after 
quarrel with his father. He stayed some two years, and during 

* In 92 $ AH. (flf. 227 and 238 ) mentian is made of courtesies exchanged between 
Babur and Muhammad- i*zaman in Balkh. The Mirza was with li&bnr later on in 
Hindustan. 
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that time was married to Khalifa’s daughter Gul-barg (Rose- 
leaO* Mis return to Qandahar will have taken place shortly 
before Babur’s campaign of 926 a.H. against it, a renewed effort 
which resulted in possession on ShawwSi 1 3th 928 AH. (Sep. 6th 
1522 AD.).' 

In this year began the campaign in the north-east territories 
of Kabul, an account of which is carried on in the diary of 
925 AH. It would seem that in the pre.sent year Chaghan-sarST 
was captured, and also the fortress at the head of the valley of 
Baba-qara, belonging to Haidar-i-‘all Bajauri{i. 216^).“ 

* Mir Ma*sum'& TArikh-i-sind is the chief authority for Babur’s action after 
913 AH. a^tainst Shah Hof; in Qandahar; its translation, made in 1846 by Major Malet, 
shews some manilestly wionf; dates ; they appear also in the B.M. MS. of the work 

* f. 216A and note to ** Monday”. 
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925 AH.— JAN. 3 rd to DEC. 23 ri) 1519 AD.* 


(a. Babur takes the fort of Bajaur.) 

3^(f) On Monday = tlic first day r J the month of 
Muharram, there was a violent earthquake in the Icjwer part of 
the dale i^julga') of Chandawal,^ -which lasted nearly half an 
astronomical hour. 

ifan. 4 .Bi) Marching at dawn from that camp with the 
intention of attacking the fort of Bajaur,^ wc dismounted near 
it and sent a trusty man of the Dilazak s Afghans to advise its 

■ Klph. MS. f. 173^; W. -i-B. I.O. 215 f. 178 and 217 f. 149; Mcnis. p. 246. The 
whole of the Hijra year is included in 1519 Ai>. (Krskinc). Wh.U follows here and 
completes the Kaliul section of the R&bur-ndma is a diary of a little over I J riionihs* 
length, supplemented hy matter of later entry. The prcxluct has the character t>f 
a draft, awaiting revision to harmonize it in style and, partly, in topic with tin- com 
posed narrative that breaks off under 9 14 Alt. ; for the diary, written some 1 1 years 
earlier than that composed narrative, vanes, as it would lx; expected />noti lo \.ir), 
in style and topic from the terse, lucid and idiomatic output of Babur's literary 
maturity. A good many obscure words and phrases in it, several new from Babur's 
pen, liave opposed difficulty to serdjes and translators. Interesting as such rntMu/atr 
are to a close observer of Turk! and of Babur*s diction, comment on all would l>c 
tedious ; a few will be found noted, as also will such details as hx the date of entry 
for supplementary matter. 

* Here Mr. Krskine notes that Dr. Leyden's translation begins again ; ii broke off 
on f. 180^, and finally ends on f. 223//. 

^ This name is often found transliterateil as Chandul [mod ] Jandul bill the 
Hai. MS. supports Raverty's opinion that C'bandawal is Citrrect. 

The year 925 ah. opens with Babur far from Kabul and cast of the Kliahr (fort) 
he Is alxiut to attack. Afghan and cjilier sriurns .tilow surmise of his route lo that 
position ; he may have come down into the (rhand.lwal-valley, first, from taking 
Chaghan>sara1 (f. 124, f. 134 and n. ), and, secondly, from taking the (obrl stronghold 
of Haidar*i>*aU Hajauri which stood at the head of the Balsi t^ara-vallcy. The latter 
surmise is support^ by the romantic tales rif Afghan rlirtirnclers which at this date 
bring into history Babur's Afghan wife, B;bi .Mubarakn (f. 220^ and note ; Mems. 
p. 250 n. ; and Appendix K, An Afghan legend). (It must lx? observed here that 
K.’s Notes (pp. Z 17 f 128) confuse the two sieges, vtz. of the Gibri furl in 924 All. and 
of the Khahr of Bajaur in 925 ah. ) 

* ilavcrty lays stress on the circumstance that the fort B.ibur now attacks lias never 
been known as Bajaur, but always simply as Khahr, the fort (the Arabic name for tlie 
place being, he says, plain Sha/ir) ; just as the main .stream is called simply Kud 
(the torrent). The name Khahr is still used, as modern maps .shew. There arc 
indeed two neighbouring places known simply as Khahr (Fort), t,e. one at the mouth 
of the ** Mahmand-vallcy’* of modem campaigns, the other near the Malakand 
(Fincastle’s map). 

s This word the QaL MS. writes, passim, Dilah-zak. 
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sultan ' and |)eople to take up a position of service {quliuq) and 
surrender the fort. Not accepting this counsel, that stupid and 
ill-fated band sent back a wild answer, where-upon the army 
was ordered to make ready mantelets, ladder a and other 
appliances for taking a fort. For this purpose a day’s [Jan.^th) 
halt was maxle on that same ground. 

Jan, 6th) On Thursday the 4th oi Muharram, orrlers were 
given that the army shc^uld put on mail, arm and get to horse ; “ 
that tlic left wing should move swiftl}* to the upper side f)f the 
fort, cross the water at the water-entry ,3 and dismount on the 
Fol. 217 north side of the fort ; that the centre, not taking the way 
across the water, should flismount in the rough, uj)-anfl-down 
land to the north-west of the fort : and that the right should 
dismount toihe west of the lower gate. While the begs of the 
left under Dost lieg were dismounting, after cri>sbing the wa^^cr, 
a hundred to a hundred and fifty men on foot came out of the 
fort, shooting arnnvs. The begs, sliooting in their turn, 
advanced till they had forced those men b.ick to the foot of the 
ramparts, Mulla ‘Abdu’l-malCik ofKhwast, like a madman,* 
up right under them on his horse. There and then the fort 
would have been taken if the ladders and mantelctb had been 
re.idy, and if it had not been so late in the day. Mulla Tirik- 
i-‘ah and a servant of 'i'ingii-birdi crossed swords with the 
enemy ; each t>vercame his man, cut (^ff and bnnight in his 
he.id ; for this each was promised a reward. 

As the Hajauris h»ul never IxTorc seen matchlocks 
they .it first took no care about them, indeed tliey made fun 
Wlien they heard the rej^ort and answered it by unseemly 

' Lnhcr ll:iu 1 ar-i ‘all himself or Ills nephew, the Litter niorr piiilwbl)', '•ince no 
name 1^ menlumed. 

‘ Lookm^ at tile position assi^^neil by map'* l<> Khahr, m the •//> i/A of the Charmanga- 
wntcr aiul tile Uiu) of Kajaur, it iiKay be lliat B.abur's left moved alung the exst bank 
ot the first -named stream and crossed it into the while his centre went direct 
to Its ikinI. alon^ the west side of the fort. 

t <ii-kin\hi ; to interpret which needs local knowIed^»e ; it mi^ht mean where water 
entered the fort, or where vi.iter ilisemUigued from narrow's, or, perhaps, where 
water is emoted for a ford. (The verb hit tmU occurs on f. 154^ and f. 227 to describe 
water coming down in spate.) 

« diwQnawtir^ perhaps a jest on a sobriquet earned liefore this exploit, perliaps the 
cause of the man's later sobriquet tiiwana (f. 245^). 

^ Text, t:r:k, read by Erskine and de Courteille as Turk ; it might however be 
a TurkI component in Jan<i-'all or Muhibb-i-'ali. (Cf. Zenker s.n, itriM,) 
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gestures. On that day* Ustad ‘Ali-quli shot at and brought 
down five men with his matchlock; Wall the Treasurer, for 
his part, brought down two ; other matchlockmcn were also 
very active in firing and did well, shooting through shield, 
through cuirass, through kusaru^ and bringing di»wn one man 
after another. Perhaps 7, 8, or 10 Hajaurls had fallen to the 
matchlock-fire {zarb) before night. After that it so became 
that not a head could be put out because of the fire. The order Pul. 217^ 
was given, “ It is night ; let the army retire, and at dawn, if the 
appliances are read}', let them swarm up into the fort.” 

yt/i) At the first dawn of light {ftv'z zumj/) on Friday 
the 5th of Muharram, orders were given that, uheii the hattle- 
nagarets had sounded, the army shcjuld advance, each man from 
his place to his appointed post {yirlJkyrrdiu) and ‘^hould swaim 
up. The left and centre advanced from their giound with 
mantelets in place all along their lines, fixed their ladders, and 
swarmed up’ them. The whole left hand of the c<intre, under 
Khalifa, Shfih Hasan Arghun and Vusuf's Ahmad, was t)rdercd 
to reinforce the left wing. Dost Peg's men went forward to the 
foot of the north-eastern tower of the fort, and busied thcinseKxs 
in undermining and bringing it down. Ustad ‘Ah-quli was 
there also; he shot ver}' well on that da}' with his matchlock, and 
he twice fired off'thc firingi.^ Wall the 'IVeasurer also brr)ught 
down a man with his matchlock. Malik ‘All quini^ was first 
up a ladder of all the men from the left hand of the centre, 

* aushftl til ^ wliirh c>)nlr.ists willi iIk* frequent an^hhtt (lliis same d.w, 

tfiday) iii.mil'eMly diary mines ; il may indicate llial the full accoiml of tlic sie^r 
is a later supplement 

- Tins pii/./lin^ word mij»ht mean c^»w-Iioin uirn) and ^t.md for llie common 
horn trumpet. Krslvine and de C'ourledle ha\e re.ad it 1^1/, the lirst esplaimn^ 

It as tow-ht'ad^ surmi>cd to lie a pioteclion for mat( IdocUmeii when lo.idmi' ; the 
sixtiml, as jnstauiOi ps dc <uif. That the word is iMtiliiiK is shewn hy iis omission in 
I.O. 215 (f. 178/1), m 217 (f. 149/1) ‘ttid in Midi. ShffCizi\ litii ed (p. IJ7). 

3 or Jaran^t, Much has lieen written roncerniiiRihe e.irly uscof Kiinq>iwtier 111 the 
Ea.st. There is, liowcver, no well -authenticated f.irl to prme the einsienceuf nnylhiiiR 

• like artillery there, till it was introduced from J.uriipt'. ]:.iliur here, .and in oilier 
places (f. 2O7) calls his larj'er ordnance hirmi^i, a jiroof that they were then regarded 
as owing their origin to Europe. The Turks, in consequence of their constant inter- 
course with the nations of tlie West, have always excelled all the other Orientals in 
the use of artillery ; and, when heavy cannon were first used in India, Kuropt^ans or 
Turks were engaged to serve them (Erskme). It is owing no douht to the preceding 
gap in his writings that we are deprived of Kahur's account of his own introduction 
to hre-amis. See £. & 'D'^.Hiitory of ludia^ vi. Appendix On the early use of gun- 
powder in India. 

4 var. futbi^ quehtni. 
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and there was busy with fight and blow. At the post of the 
centre, Muh. ‘AH and his younger brother Nau-roz 

got up, each by a different ladder, and made lance and sword to 
touch. Baba the waiting man {yasawal), getting up by another 
ladder, occupied himself in breaking down the fort-wall with his 
Foi. 218. axe. Mo.st of our braves went well forward, sliooting off dense 
flights of arrows and not letting the enemy put out a head ; 
others made themselves desperately busy in breaching and 
pulling down the fi»rt, caring naught for the enemy’s fight and 
blow, giving no e)'c to his arrows and stones. J^>' break fast- time 
Dost Heg's men had undermined and brci'ichcd the north-eastern 
tower, got in and put the foe to flight. The men of the centre 
got in up the ladders by the same time, but those {aiil) others 
were first (/lU’ii/aZ?) in.® By the favour and pleasure of the 
High Ciixl, this strong and mighty fort was taken in two or 
three astnmomical hours ! Matching the fiut were the utter 
struggle and effort of our braves ; distinguish themselves they 
did. and won the name and fame of heroes. 

As the Hajauris were reixils and at enmity with the people 
of Islam, and as, b)' reason of the heathenish and hostile custom^ 
prevailing in their midst, the very name of Islam was rooted out 
from their tribe, thes- were put to general massacre and their 
wives and children were made captive. At a guess more than 
3000 men went to their dcatli ; as the fight did not reach to the 
eastern side of the fi)rt. a few got away there. 

The fort taken, we entered and inspected it. On the'walls, 
in houses, streets and alleys, the dead lay, in what hupibers ! 
Comers and goers to and fro were passing over the ‘bodies. 
Fol. 218^. Returning from our ins|)ection, we sat down in the Bajaur 
sultan’s residence. I'lie countr}' of Bajaur we bebtdwed on 
Khwaja Kalan,^ assigning a large number of braves to reinforce 
him. At the Evening Prayer we went back to camp. 

' This sobriquet inij»hl nie.'in “oxer 11 fighter”, or .in “ arRleOiarulcr ”, or a brass 
^hilhni; (Zenkci), or (if written tliat the man was visa^ed like the t>c.irdcd 

reeding (ScjiH}' in Shaw’.s Vocabulary). Tlic Tahaq^t-i-akhari includes a Mirak Khan 
JanS'jtju^ in its list of Akbar's ('ominanders.* 

* i^hul-tUn {awwa/) aiil qfir^htln-i^ha I suggest to supply awwaly first, on 

the warrant of Babur’s later statement (f. 234^) that Dost was first in. 

\ He was a son of MauUna Muh. .SWr, one of the chief men of ’Umar-sh'aikh M.’s 
Court ; he had six brothers, all of whom spent their lives in Babur’s service, to whom, 
if we may believe Abu’l-fafl, they were distantly related (Erskine). 
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{b. Movements in Bajaur.) 

(^Jan. 8th) Marching at dawn (Muh. 6th), we dismounted by 
the spring ' of Baba Qara in ihe dale of Bajaur. At Khw^aja 
Kalan’s request the prisoners remaining were pardoned their 
offences, reunited to their wives and children, and given leave to 
go, but several sultans and of the most stubborn were made to 
reach their doom of death. Some heads of sultan.s and of others 
were sent to Kabul with the news of success ; some also to 
Badakhshan. Qunduz and Ralkh with the letters-of- victory. 

Shah Mansur Yusuf-zdl, — he was with us as an envoy from 
his tribe, — ® was an eye-witness of the victory and general 
massacre. We allowed him to leave after putting a coat {tun) 
on him and after writing orders with threats to the Yusuf-zai. 

{Jan. iitk) With mind easy about the important affairs of 
the Bajaur fort, we marched, on Tuesday the 9th of Muharram, 
one kurok (2 m.) down the dale of Bajaur and ordered that a 
tower of heads should be set up on the rising-ground. 

{Jan. I 2 th) On Wednesday the loth of Muharram, we rode 
out to visit the Bajaur fort. There was a wine-party in Khwaja 
Kalan’s house, 3 several goat-skins of wine having been brought 

* Babur now returns towards the cast, down the Rud. The chashma by which he 
encamped, would leem to be near the mouth of I he valley of Baba Qara, one 30 miles 
long ; it may have been, anglice, a spring [not that of the mam stream of the long 
valleyj, but the word may be used as it seems to be of the water supplying the 
H^h-i-safa (f. 224), t.e. to denote the first considerable gathering-place of small 
head- waters. It will be observed a few lines further on that this same valley seems 
to be meant by ** Khwaja Kbizr 

® He will have joined Babur previous to Muharram 9*5 

3 This statement, the first we have, that Babur has broken Musalrnan Law against 
stimulants (f. 49 and n. ), is followed by many others more explicit, jotting down 
where and wliat and sometimes why he drank, in a way which arrests attention and 
asks some other explanation than that it is an unaliashcd record of con\-iviahty such 
conceivably as a non-Musalman might write. Babur is now 37 years old ; he had 
obeyed the Law till pa.st early manhood ; he wished to return to oliedience at 40 ; 
he frequently mentions his lapses by a word which "can be translated as “.commitment 
of sin ” {irtgOb) J one gathers that he did not at any time disobey with easy conscience. 
Does it explain his singular record, — one made in what amongst ourselves would be 
regarded as a private diary, — th.*t his sms were created by Law ? Had be a balance 
of reparation in his thoughts ? r r j 

Detaching into their separate class as excesses, all his instances of confessecl 
dninkennesSf there remains much in his record which, seen from a non-Musalman 
point of view, is venial ; his fuhukt appears to be the “morning” of the Scot, 
the Morgen-trank of the Teuton ; his afternoon cup, in the open air usually, may 
have bron no worse than the sober glass of l^er or local wine of modem Continental 
Kniope. Many of these legal sms of his record were interludes in the day’s long ride, 
stirrup-caps some of them, all in a period of strenuous physical activity. Many of his 
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down by Kafirs neighbouring on Rajaiir. All wine and fruit 
Vol 219. had pn Bajaur comes from adjacent parts of Kafiristan. 

(/an. 13th) We spent the night there and after inspecting the 
t-^wers and ramparts of the fort early in the morning (Muh. i ith), 

1 mounted and went back to camp. 

(Jan. 14th) Marching at dawn (Muh. 12th), we dismounted on 
the bank of the Khwaja Khizr torrent.’ 

(Ja?t. JSth) Marching thence, wc dismounted (Muh. 13th) on 
the bank of the Chandawal torrent. Here all those inscribed in 
the Bajaur reinforcement, were ordered to leave. 

(Jan. i6ih) On Sunday the 14th of Muharram, a standard was 
bestowed on Khwaja Kalan and leave given him for l^ajaur. 
A few day.s- after I had let him go, the following little verse 
having come into my head, it was written down and sent to 
him : — ^ 

Not such the pact and oargain betwixt my friend and me, 

At length the tooth of parting, unpacted grief for me ! 

Against caprice of Fortune, what weapons {chara) arm the man ? 

At length by force of arms \J>a jaur) my friend is snatched from me ! 

(Jan. igt/i) On Wednesday the 17th of Muharram, SI. ‘Ala’u’d- 
din of Sawad, the rival (mu*dris) of SI. Wais of Sawad ,3 came 
and waited on me. 

records are collective and arc phrased impersonally ; they mention that there was 
drinking, drunkenness even, but they give details sometimes such as only a sober 
observer could include. 

Habur names a few men as drunkards, a few as entiri'ly obedient ; most of his men 
seem not to have obeyed the Law and may have been temperate drinkers”; they 
effected work, Hahur amongst them, which habitual drunkards could not have corn* 
passed. Spite of all he writes of his worst excesses, il must be just to remember his 
Musalm.an conscicnc*e, and also the distorting power of a fictitious sin. Though he 
broke the law binding all men against excess, and this on several confessed occasions, 
his rule may have been no worse than that of the ordinarily temperate Western. Il 
cannot but lighten judgment that his recorded lapses from Law were often prompted 
by the bounty and splendour of Nature ; were committed amidst the falling petals of 
fruit-blossom, the flaming Are of autumn leaves, where the eye rested on the arghw&n 
or the orange grove, the coloured harvest of corn or vine. 

* As Mr. Erskine observes, there seems to be no valley except that of Baba Qara, 
between the Khahr and the Chandawal -valley ; “ Khwaja Khi?r ” and “ Balja Qara” 
may be one and the same valley. 

^ Time ind ingenuity would lie needed to bring over into English all the quips of 
this verse. The rrost obvious pun is, of course, that on Bajaur as the compelling 
cause {ba Jaur) of the parting ; others may be meant on gusld and on sastd 

and ch^ra. The verse would provide the holiday amusement of extracting from it 
two justifiable translations. 

3 His possessions extended from the river of Sawad to Bfiramula ; He was expelled 
from them bp the Yusaf-zft! (Erskine). 
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{Jan, 20th) On Thursday the i8th of the month, we hunted 
the hill between Bajaur and Chandawal.* There the bughu- 
mardl^ have become quite black, except for the tail which is of 
another colour; lower down, in Hindustan, they seem to become 
black all over.3 Today a sdriq-qush ^ was taken ; that was black 
all over, its very eyes being black ! Today an eagle {hiirkut)^ 
took a deer {ktyik\ 

Corn being somewhat scarce in the army, we went into the 
Kah raj -valley, and took some. Kol. 219^. 

{Jtin, 2 1 St) On Friday (Muh. 19th) we marched fnr Sawad, 
with the intention of attacking the Yusuf-zai Afghans, and 
dismounted in between^ the w'ater of Panj-kura and the united 
waters of Chandawal and Bajaur. Shah Mansur Yusuf-sdt had 
brought a few well-flavoured and quite intoxicating confections 
{kamdli ) ; making one of them into three, 1 ate one portion, 

Gadai Taghai another, ‘Abdu’l-lah the librarian another. It 
produced Remarkable intoxication ; so much .so that at the 
Evening Prayer when the begs gathered for counsel, I was not 
able to go out. A strange thing it was! If in these days^ 

I ate the whole of such a confection, I doubt if it would produce 
half as much intoxication. 

{c. An impost I hid on KahrdJ.) 

{Jan. 22 nd) Marching from that ground, (Muh. 20th), we 
dismounted over against Kahraj, at the mouth of the valleys of 
Xahraj and Peshgram.® Snow fell ankle-deep while we were on 
that ground ; it would seem to be rare for snow to fall there- 
abouts, for people were much surprised, la agreement with 

* This will be the naze of the n.e. rampart of the Baba Qara valley. 

” f. 4 and note ; f. 276. Babur seems to use the naiue for several varieties of deer. 

3 There is here, perhaps, a jesting allusion to the darkening of complexion amongst 
the inhabitants of countries from west to east, from Highlands to Indian plains. 

* In Dr. E. D. Ross* Polyglot list of birds the sdrxg^s&riqYqush is said to frequent 
fields of ripening grain ; this suggests to translate its name as Thief-bird. 

s Aquila chrysaotus, the hunting eagle. 

'' This UrdUgh might be identified with the ** Miankatai '* of maps (since Soghd, 
lying between two arms of the Zar-afshan is known also os Mlankal), but Raverty 
explains the Bajaur Miankalai to mean Village of the holy men {midn). 

^ After 933 AH. presumably, when final work on the B.N. was in progress. 

* Mr. Erskine notes that Pesh-gram lies north of Mahyar (on the Chandiwal- 
water), and that he has not found Kahraj (or Kohraj). Judging from Bftbor’s next 
movements, the two vaUe3rs he names may be those in succession east of Chandiwal. 
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SI. Wais of Sawad there was larJ on the Kahraj people an 
impost of 4000 ass-loads of rice for the \'se of the army, and he 
hiniself was sent to collect it. Never before had those rude 
mountaineers borne such a burden ; they could not give (all) 
the grain and were brought to ruin. 

(ff. Raid on PanJ-kura.) 

{/an, 2§th) On Tuesday the 23rd of Muharram an army was 
Fol. 220. sent under Hindu Beg to raid l^anj-kiira. l*anj-kura lies more 
than half-way up the mountain ; * to reach its \il)agcs a person 
must go for nearly a kuroh (2 m.) througl) a pass. 'I'lie people 
had fled and got away ; our men brought a few beasts of sorts, 
and masses of corn from their houses. 

{Jan, 26 thy Next day (Muh. 24th) Quj Beg was j)ut at the 
head of a force and sent out to raid. 

{Jan 2’jth') On Thursday the 25 th of the month, we dismounted 
at the village of Mandlsh, in the trough of the Kahraj-valle) , for 
the purpose of getting corn for the army. 

{d, MdhwCs adoption of Dil-ddr's unborn chi/d.) 

{Jan 2Sth) Several children born of Humayun's mother had 
not lived. Hind-ill was not yet born.“ While we were in those 
part.s, came a letter from Mahim in which .she wrote, “Whether 
it be a boy, whether it be a girl, is my luck and chance ; give 
it to me ; I will declare it my child and will take charge of it.” 
On Friday the 26th of the month, we being still on that ground, 
Yusuf-i-‘ali the stirrup-holder was sent off to Kabul with letters^ 
bestowing Hind-al, not yet born, on Milhim. 


* There is hardly any level {ground in the cleft of the Panj-kura (K.\s p. 193 ) ; 

the villajjes are fx*rclu*d high on ihe sides of the valley. The pa:»s leading to them 
may be Katgola IFinrasiIe's Map). 

* This account of Hmd^al’s adoption is sufficiently confused to explain why a note, 
made apparently by Hiimayun, should have been appended to it (Appendix L, On 
Hind-ikVi adot'imi). The conf^usion reminds the reader that he has liefore him a sort 
of memorandum only, diary jottings, apt to be allusive and abbreviated. The expected 
child was Dil-jlar's ; Mahim, using her right as principal wife, asked for it to be given 
to her. That the babe in question is here called Hind-al shews that at least part of 
this account of his adoption was added after the birth and naming (f. 227). 

3 One would he, no doubt, for Dil-dar\s own information. She then had no son 
but hi^d two daughters, Gul-rang and Gul-chihra. News of Hind-afs birth reached 
Bibur in Bhlra, some six weeks later (f. 227). 
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{dd. Construction of a stone platfonn.) 

While we were still on that same ground in the Mandlsh- 
country, I had a platform made with stones {task btia) on 
a height in the middle of the valley, so large that it held the 
tents of the advance-camp. All the household and soldiers 
carried the .stones for it, one by one like ants. 

{e. Babur's marriage with his Afghan wife^ Bibi Mubdraka.) 

In order to conciliate the Yusuf-/.ai horde, I had asked for 
a daughter of one of my well-wisliers, Malik Sulaiman Shah's 
son Malik Shah Mansur, at the time he came to me. as envoy Foi. 220b. 
from the Yusuf-zai Afghans.’ 

While wc were on this ground news came that Ins daughter® 
was on her way with the Yusuf-zai tribute. At the Evening 
Prayer there was a wine-party to which SI. ‘Ala’u’d-din (of 
Sawad) wa.s’ invited and at which he was given a seat and 
special dress of honour {khilcat-i-hhasa). 

{fan. 30th) On Sunday the 28th, wc marched from that 
valley. Shah' Mansur’s 3'ounger brother Taus (Handsome) 

Khan brought the above-mentioned daughter of his brother to 
our ground after wc had dismounted. 

I 

{f Repopiilation of the fort of Bajaur,) 

For the convenience of having the Bl-sut people in Bajaur- 
fort,3 Yusuri-‘ah the taster was sent from this camp to get them 
on the march and take them to that fort. Also, written orders 
were despatched to Kabul that the army there left should 
join U.S. 

{Feb. 4th) On Friday the 3rd of the month of Safar, we dis- 
mounted at the confluence of the waters of Bajaur and Panj-kura. 

{Feb. 6th) On Sunday the 5th of the month, we went from 
that ground to Bajaur where there was a drinking-party in 
Khwaja Kalan's house. 

' f. 218/^. 

^ Bibl Mul»araka, the Afgh«inl Aghacha of Gul-badan. An attractive picture of her 
i.s drawn by the TCtwarikh’i'hiifir^-rahmin kh&ni. As this gives not only one of 
Babur’s romantic adventures but historical matter, I append it in my husband’s 
translation [(A.Q.R. April 1901 )] ns Appendix K, An Afghan legend. 

3 Bi-sut aili-mng Bajaur-gurg^ni‘d& manisabati-bdr jihoB ; a characteristic 
phrase. 
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(jf. Expedition against the Afghan clans.) 

XFeb. 8th) On Tuesday the 7th of the month the begs and 
the Dilazak Afghan headmen were summoned, and, after 
consultation, matters were left at this: — “The year is at its end,^ 
only a few days of the Fish are left ; the plainsmen have carried 
in all their corn ; if we went now into Sawad, the army would 
Fol. 221 . dwindle through getting no corn. The thing to do is to march 
along the Ambahar and Panf-manI road, cross the Sawad-water 
above Hash-nagar, and surprise the Yusuf-zai and Muhammad! 
Afghans who are located in the plain over against the Yu^f- 
zal sangur of Mahura. Another year, coming earlier in the 
harvest-time, the Afghans of this place must be our first 
thought.” So the matter was left. 

{Feb. 9th) Next day, Wednesday, we bestowed horses and 
robes on SI. Wais and SI. ‘Ala*u’u-din of Sawad, gave them leave 
to go, marched off ourselves and dismounted over against Bajaur. 

{Feb. loth) We marched next day, leaving Shah Mansur’s 
daughter in Bajaur-fort until the return of the army. We dis- 
mounted after passing Khwaja Khizr, and from that camp leave 
was given to Khwaja Kalan ; and the heavy baggage, the worn- 
out horses and superfluous effects of the army were started off 
into Lamghan by the Kunar road. 

{Feb. nth) Next morning Khwaja Mlr-i-m!ran was put in 
charge of the camel baggage-train and started off by the 
Qurgha-tu and Darwaza road, through the Qara-kupa-pass. 
Riding light for the raid, we ourselves crossed the Ambahar- 
pass, and yet another great pass, and dismounted at Panl-mali 
nearer ’ the Afternoon Prayer. Aughan-birdi was sent forward 
with a few others to learn 3 how things were. 

{Feb. I2th) The distance between us and the Afghans being 
short, we did not make an early start. Aughan-bird! came 
back at breakfast-time.^ He had got the better of an Afghan 

* PCThaps the end of the early spring-harvest and the spring harvesting-year. It 
is not the end of the campaigning y»r, manifestly ; and it is at the beginning of both 
the solar and lunar years. 

* Perhaps, more than half-way between the Mid-day and Afternoon Prayers. So 
too in i^e aimals of Feb. lath. 

9 til (Pers. wabSH-girCS^ a new phrase in the B.N. 

^ ckSshty which, being half-way between sunrise and the meridian, is a variable boor. 
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and had cut his head off, but had dropped it on the road. He 
brought no news so sure as the heart asks {kunkul-tUadik), Mid- 
day come, we marched on, crossed the Sawad-water, and dis- 
mounted nearer* the Afternoon Prayer. At the Bed-time Prayer, 
we remounted and rode swiftly on. 

{Feb. ijth) Rustam Turkman had been sent scouting ; when 
the Sun was spear-high he brought word that the Afglians had 
heard about us and were shifting about, one body of them 
making off by the mountain-road. On this we moved the faster, 

.sending raiders on ahead who killed a few, cut off their heads 
and brought a band of prisoners, .some cattle and flocks. The 
Dilazak Afghans also cut off and brought in a few heads. 
Turning back, we dismounted near Katlang and from there 
sent a guide to meet the baggage-train under Khwaja Mir-i- 
miran and bring it to join us in Maqam.^ 

{Feb. I 4 .tk) Marching on next day, we dismounted between 
Katlang ’and Maqam. A man of Shah Mansur’s arrived. 
Khusrau Kukuldash and AhmadI the secretary were sent with 
a few more to meet the baggage-train. 

{Feb. istk) On Wednesday the 14th of the muTith, the 
baggage-train rejoined us while we were dismounting at Maqam. 

It will have been within the previous 30 or 40 years that 
a heretic qalandar named Shahbaz perverted a body of Yusuf- 
zal and another of Dilazak. His tomb was on a free and 
dominating height of '.he lower hill at the bill {tumshuq^ of the Fol. 222. 
Maqam mountain. Thought I, “What is there to recommend 
the tomb of a heretic qalandar for a place in air so free ? ” and 
ordered the tomb destroyed and levelled with the ground. The 
place was so charming and open that we elected to sit there 
some time and to eat a confection {rndjuti). 

{h. Babur crosses the Indus for the first time.) 

We had turned off from Bajaur with Bhira in our thoughts.3 
£ver since we came into Kabul it had been in my mind to 
move on Hindustan, but this had not been done for a variety of 

> See n. 2, f. 221. 

* Perhaps Maqaiii is the Mardin of maps. 

* Bblia, on the Jehlam, is now in the Shihpur district of the Fanj-ab. 
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reasons. Nothing to count had fallen into the soldiers' hands 
during the three or four months we had been leading this army. 
Now that Bhira, the borderland of Hindustan, was so near, 
I thought a something might fall into our men's hands if, 
riding light, we went suddenly into it. To this thought I clung, 
but some of my well-wishers, after we had raided the Afghans 
and dismounted at Maqam, set the matter in this way before 
me: — “If we are to go into Hindustan, it should be on a [Tropei* 
basis ; one part of the army stayed behind in Kabul ; a body of 
effective braves was left behind in Bajaur ; a good part of this 
army has gone into Lamghan because its horses were worn-out ; 
and the horses of those who have come this far, are so poor that 
they have not a day’s hard riding in them.” Reasonable as 
these considerations were, yet, having made the .start, we paid no 
Fol. 222^. attention to fhem but .set off next day for the ford through the 
water of Sind.* Mir Muhammad the raftsman and his elder 
and younger brethren were sent with a few braves to examine 
the Sind-river (jdarya), above and below the ford. 

{^Feh. i 6 th) After starting off the camp for the river, I went 
to hunt rhinoceros on the Sawiiti side which place people call 
also Karg-khana (Rhino-home).® A few were discovered but 
the jungle was dense and they did not come out of it. When 
one with a calf came into the open and betook itself to flight, 
many arrows were shot at it and it ru.shed into the near jungle ; 
the jungle was fired but that same rhino was not had. Another 
calf was killed as it lay, .scorched by the fire, writhing and 
palpitating. Each person took a share of the spoil. After 
leaving Sawati, we wandered about a good deal ; it was the 
Bed-time Prayer when we got to camp. 

Those sent to examine the ford came back after doing it. 

{Feb. 17 th) Next day, Thursday the i6th,3 the horses and 
baggage-camels crossed through the ford and the camp-bazar 

■ This will he the ford on the direct roed from Mardan for the eastward (Elphin- 
stone's Caubul ii, 416). 

” The position of Sawati is represented by the Suabl of the G. of I. map (1909 ad. ). 
Writing in ateut 1813 ad. Mr. Erskine notes as worthy of record that the rhinoceros 
was at that date no longer found west of the Indus. 

3 Elph. MS. ghurat the 1st, but this is corrected to 16th by a marginal note. The 
Hri. MS. here, as in some other places, has the context for a number, hut omits the 
iiigures. So does also the Elph. MS. in a good many places. 
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and foot-soldiers were pur over on rafts. Some Nil-abls came 
and saw me at the ford- head {^guzar-bdshi\ bringing a horse 
in mail and 300 shdhrukhis as an offering. At the Mid-day 
Prayer of this same day, when every-one had crossed the river, 
we marched on ; we went on until one watch of the night had 
passed {jcirca 9 p.m.) when we dismounted near the water of 
Kacha-kot* 

iFeb, i 8 tk) Marching on next day, we crossed the Kacha- 
kot-water ; noon returning, went through the Sangdakt-pass 
and dismounted. While Sayyid Qasirn Lord of the Gate was VoX 22} 
in charge of the rear {c/idghddwai) he overcame a few Gujurs 
who had got up with the rear march, cut off and brought in 4 or 
5 of their heads. 

{Feb, igth) Marching thence at dawn ^nd crossing the Suhan- 
water, we dismounted at the Mid-day Prayer. Those behind 
kept coming in till midnight ; the march had been mightily 
long, and, ks many horses were weak and out-of-condition, 
a great number were left on the road. 

(/. The Sa/t^range.) 

Fourteen miles (7 kos) north of Rhtra lies the mountain-range 
written of in the Zafar^ndma^nd other hooks as the Koh-i-jQd.“ 

I had not known why it was called this ; I now knew. On it 
dwell two tribes, descendants from one parent-source, one is 
called Jud, the other Janjuha. These two from of old have 
been the rulers and lawful commanders of the peoples and 
hordes (au/iis) of the range and of the country between Bhlra 
and Nil-ab. Their rule is friendly and brotiierly however; they 
cannot take what their hearts might desire; the portion ancient 
custom has fixed is given and taken, no less and no more. The 
agreement is to give one shdhrukhi ^ for each yoke of oxen and 
seven for headship in a household there is also service in the 
army. The Jud and Janjuha both are divided into several 

' This is the Harm. Mr. Erskine observes that Babur appears to have turned 
sharp south after crossing it, since he ascended a pass so soon after leaving the Indus 
and reach^ the Suhan so soon. 

* t.e. the Salt-range. 

3 Mr. Erskine notes that (in his day) a sh&hrukhi may be taken at a shilling or 
eleven pence sterling. 
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clans. The Koh-i-jud runs for 14 miles along the Bhlra country, 
taking off from those Kashmir mountains that are one with 
Fol. 223^. Hindu-kush, and it draws out to the south-west as far as the 
fodt of Dln-kot on the Sind-river.' On one half of it are the 
Jud, the Janjuha on the other. People call it Koh-i-jud through 
connecting it with the Jud tribe.® The principal headman gets 
the title of Rai ; others, his younger brothers and sons, are 
styled Malik. The Janjuha headmen are maternal uncles of 
Langar Khan. The ruler of the people and horde near the 
Suhan-water was named Malik Hast. The name originally 
was Asad but as Hindustanis sometimes drop a vowel e.g, they 
say khabr for khabar (news), they had said Asd for Asad, and 
this went on to Hast. 

Langar Khan was sent off to Malik Hast at once when we 
dismounted. He galloped off, made Malik Hast hopeful of our 
favour and kindness, and at the Bed-time Prayer, returned with 
him. Malik Hast brought an offering of a horse in mail and 
waited on me. He may have been 22 or 23 years old.3 

The various flocks and herds belonging to the country-people 
were close round our camp. As it was always in my heart to 
possess Hindustan, and as these several countries, Bhlra, 
Khush-jib, Chln-ab and Chinlut ^ had once been held by the 
Turk, I pictured them as my own and was resolved to get them 
into my hands, whether peacefully or by force. For these reasons 
it being imperative to treat these hi Ilmen well, this following 
Kul. 224. order was given : — “ Do no hurt or harm to the flocks and herds 
of these people, nor even to their cotton-ends and broken 
needles ! 

' It IS somc^^hi^t difficult not to forget tliat a man hIio, like Itdbur. records so many 
oliscrvatKins of geographical position, had no guidance from Surveys, Gazetteers and 
Books of Travel. Mrmt of his records are those of personal obi 4 :rvation. 

In this sentence Mr. Erskine read a reference to the Musalnian Ararat, the Koh-i- 
jud on the left Inink of the Tigris. What I have set do^^n translates the Turkl words 
hut, taking account of Babur's eye for the double use of a word, and Erskinc's careful 
work, done too in India, the Turk! may imply reference to the Ararat-likc summit of 
Sakeswar. 

3 Here Dr. Leyden's version Anally ends (Erskine). 

^ Uhlra,^ has Ix^cn noted, is on the Jehlam ; Khush-ab is 40 m. lower down the 
same river ; Chinlut (Chlni-wat ?) is 50 miles south of Bhlra ; Chln-ab (Chiiu-water ?) 
seems the name of a tract only and not of a residential centre ; it will be in the Bar 
of Kiplii^'s border-thief. Concerning Chinlut see D. G. Barkley’s letter, JRAS 1899 
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(j\ The Kalda-kahar /ake.) 

(Feb. 20tJt) Marching thence next day, we dismounted at the 
Mid-day Prayer amongst fields of densely-growing corn in 
Kalda-kahar. 

Kalda-kahar is some 20 miles north of Bhira, a level land shut 
in * amongst the Jud mountains. In the middle of it is a lak^ 
some six miles round, the in-gatherings of rain from all side.s. 

On the north of this lake lies an excellent meadow ; on the hill- 
skirt to the west of it there is a spring^ having it'* source in the 
heights overlooking the lake. The place being suitable 1 have 
made a garden there, called the Bagh-i-.safa,^ as will be told later; 
it is a very charming place with good air. 

(Fek. 2ist) We rode from Kalda-kahar at dawn next day. 

When we reached the top of the Hamtfitu-pass a few local people 
waited on me, bringing a humble gift. They were joined with 
‘AbduV-rAhim the chief-scribe (shaghdwal) and sent with him to 
speak the Bhira people fair and say, “The possession of this 
country by a Turk has come down from of old ; beware not to 
bring ruin on its people by giving way to fear and anxiety ; our 
eye is on this land and on this people ; raid and rapine shall 
not be.” 

We dismoifnted near the foot of the pass at breakfast-time, Foi. 22^^. 
and thence sent seven or eight men ahead, under Qurban of 
Chirkh and ‘Abdu’l-maluk of Khwast. Of those sent one Mir 
Muhammad (a servant?) of Mahdl Khwaja-* brought in a man. 

A few Afghan headmen, who had come meantime with offer! ng^i 
and done obeisance, were joined with Langar Khan to go and 
speak the Bhira people fair. 

After crossing the pass and getting out of the jungle, we arrayed 
in right and left and centre, and moved forward for Bhira. As 

> /aur yirt waqi' btdub tur. As on f. 160 of the valley of Khwesh, 1 have taken 
iaur to be Turk!, complete, shut in. 

* cAasAvta (f. 2 1 8^ and note). 

3 The promised description is not found ; there folloi^s a mere mention only of the 
garden [f. 369]. This entry can be taken therefore as shewing an intention to write 
what is still wanting from Safar 926 ah. to .Safar 932 ah. 

* Mir Mah. i.tay have bwn a kinsman or follower of Mahdi Khwaja. The entry 
on the scene unannounced by introduction as to parentage, of the Khwaja who 
played a part later in Babur’s ^ily affairs is due, no doubt, to the last gap of annals. 

He is mentioned in the Translator’s Note, s.a. 923 ah. {Ste Gul-bodan's H.N. Bio- 
graphical Appendix s.n.) 
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we got near it there came in, of the servants of Daulat Khan 
Yusuf-khaiVs son ' Ali Khan, Siktu*s son Diwa Hindu ; with them 
ca^e several of the notables of Bhlra who brought a horse and 
camel as an offering and did me obeisance. At the Mid-day 
Prayer we dismounted on the east of Bhira, on the bank of the 
Bahat (JehUm), in a sown-field, without hurt or harm being 
allowed to touch the people of Bhlra. 

{k. History of Bhirai) 

Timur Beg had gone into Hindustan ; from the time he went 
out again these several countries viz. Bhlra, Khush-<ib, Chin-ab 
and Chiniut.had been held by his descendants and the dependants 
and adherents of those descendants. After the death of SI. Mas*ud 
Mirza and hi* son ‘All Asghar Mlrza, the sons of Mir ‘All Beg 

[Author's tio/f on SI Mas^fni Alt rzit.) lie was the son of Suyiir^rhatmlsh 
Mirza, son of Shahrukh ('•on of Timur),’ ^nd w.ia known as SI MasTid 

KdhuU l>ecause the {;ovcrninciit and administration t»f Kabul and iCabul were 
then dependent on him (depcised 843 AH.-1440 ad.) 

Fol. 225. viz^ Baba-i-kabuli, Darya Khan and Apaq Khan, known later as 
Ghazi Khan, all of whom SI. Mas‘ud M. had cherished, through 
their dominant position, got possession of Kabul, Z^bul and the 
afore-named countries and parganas of Hindustan. In SI. Abu- 
sa‘id Mirza’s time, Kabul and Zribul went from their hands, the 
Hindustan countrie.s remaining. In 910 AH. ( 1 504 AD.) the year 

[.Author 5 note to gio Alt. That year, with the wi'.h to enter Hi'idustan. 
KhaiUir had lieen crossed and I'arasliawur (//<) had iR’en rearlied, wlien Hd(|i 
Chix-ihamam in>isted on a move af^ainst Lower ]'langa>h i.t. Kohat, a mass 
of At^hdns were raided and scraped clean (^///^), ihe Hannu plain was raiduil 
and piundered, and return was made through Duki (i)iigi). 

I first came into Kabul, the government of Bhira, Khush-iib and 
Chin-ab depended on Say)'id ‘Ali Khan, son of Ghazi Khan and 
grandson of Mir ‘All Beg, who read the k/iutba for Sikandar son 
of BuhlQl {Lfidi Afgkdn) and wjis subject to him. When I led 
that arm}' out (910 AH.) Sayyid ‘AH Khan left Bhlra in terror, 
crossed the Bahat-watcr, and seated himself in Sher-kot, one of 
the villagcs^of Bhira. A few years later the Afghans became 
suspicious about him on my account ; he, giving way to his own 
fears and anxieties, made these countries over to the then governor 
Fol. 225^. in Lahur, Daulat Khan, son of Tatar Khan Yusuf-khail, who 
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gave them to hi.s own eldest .son *AIi Khan, and in ‘All Khan's 
pos.se.ssion they now were. 

{Author s note on Daulat Khan Yu 5 uf-khaiL'\ This Tatar Klian, tlic father 
ol IXauliit Klian, was one of six or seven sardiir^ who, sallving out and 
horoming donnnani in Ilindiistan, made Huhlfil Tadshah. He field the 
country north of the S.itluj («r) and Sahrind,' the revenue.s of which exrecdetl 
kritr\r On Talar Khan's death, SI Sskand.sr {Ludi\ as overlord, took 
those countries from Tat.ir Khan's sons and gave Lahur only to Daulat Khan. 
'J'Jial happened a year t>r two lieforc I came into the country of Kalml (910 All. ). 


f /. Babur s jotirney resuuiec/^ 

{Feb, 22n(i) Next morning foragers were sent to several 
convenient places ; nn the same day 1 visited Bhira ; and on the 
same day Sangur Khan Janjuka came, made offering of a horse, 
and did me obeisance. 

{Feb, 2jrci) On Wednesday the 22nd of the month, me 
headmen and chauderis^ of Bhira were summoned, a .sum of 
400,000 shdfinikhJs •* was agreed on as the price of peace {nial-i- 
amdn\ and collectors were appointed. We also made an 
excursion, going in a boat and there eating a confection. 

{Feb. 2pli) Haidar the standard-bearer had been sent to the 
Biluchls located in Bhira and Khush-itb ; on Thursday morning 
they made an offering of an almond-coloured tipuchdq [horse], 
and did obeisance. As it was represented to me that .some of 
the soldiery were behaving without sense and were laying-hand.s 
on Bhira people, persons were sent who caused some of tho.se Foi. 226. 
senseless people to meet their death-doom, of others slit the 
noses and so led them round the camp. 

{Feb. . 2 ^th) On Friday came a dutiful letter from the Khush- 
abls ; on this Shah Shuja* Arghim's son Shah Hasan was 
appointed to go to Khush-ab. 


* or Sihrind, mod. Sirhind or Sar-i-hind (Head of Hind). It may be noted here, 
for what it may be found worth, tfiat Khfw)afi Khan [1, 402] calls Sar-i-hind the old 
name, sajrs that the place was once held by th** Ghazni dynasty and was ii.i Indian 
frontier, and that Shah-jahan changed it to Sahrind. TTie W, -i-B. l.O. 217 f. 155 
writes Shahrind. 

* Three krores or crores of (Jams, at 40 to the rupee, would make this 750,000 
rupees, or about ;t75»oco sterling (Erskine) ; a statement from the ancient history of 
the rupi ! 

3 This Hindustani word in some districts signifies the head man of a trade, in others 
a landholder (Erskine). 

< In Mr. Etskine’s time this sum was reckoned to Ijc nearly 420,000. 
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{JPib, 26tk) On Saturday the 2Sth of the month/ Shah Hasan 
was started for Khush-ab. 

[Feb, 2ph) On Sunday so much rain fell® that water covered 
all the plain. A small brackish stream 3 flowing between Bhira 
and the gardens in which the army lay, had become like a great 
river before the Mid-day Prayer ; while at the ford near Bhira 
there was no footing for more than an arrow’s flight ; people 
crossing had to swim. In the afternoon I rode out to watch the 
water coming down [kirkdn sit) ; the rain and storm were such 
that on the way back there was some fear about getting in to 
camp. 1 crossed that same water {kirkdn su) with my horse 
swimming. The army-people were much alarmed ; most of them 
abandoned tents and heavy baggage, shouldered armour, horse- 
mail and awns, made their horses swim and crossed bareback. 
Most streams flooded the plain. 

[Feb, 28th) Next day boats were brought from the river 
(Jehlam), and in these most of the army brought their tents and 
baggage over. Towards mid-day, Quj Beg’s men went 2 miles 
up the water and there found a ford by which the rest crossed. 

Vol. 2265. [March ist) After a night spent in Bhira-fort, Jahan-numa 
they call it, we marched early on the Tuesday rrtorninp out of 
the worry of the rain-flood to the higher ground north of Bhira. 

As there was some delay about the moneys asked for and 
agreed to [taqabbut)^ the country was divided into foui districts 
and the begs were ordered to try to make an end of the matter. 
Khalifa was appointed to one district, Quj Reg to another, 
Nasir’s Dost to another, Sayyid Qasim and Muhibb-i-‘alT to 
another. Picturing as our own the countries once occupied by 
the Turk, there was to be no over-running or plundering. 

[m. Envoys sent to the court in Dihiz,) 

[March 3rd) People were always saying, “ It could do no harni 
to send an envoy, for peace’ sake, to countries that once depended 

* Here originally neither the Elph. MS. nor the Hai. MS. had a date ; it has been 
added to Jiie former. 

» This rain is too early for the s. w. monsoon ; it was probably a severe fail of spring 
rain, which prevails at this season or rtUher earlier, and extends over all the west of 
Asia (Erskine). ^ , 

. * Of ^lina shor su. Streams rising in the SaU'iange become brackish on reaching 
its skirts (G. of 1. ). 
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on the Turk.” Accordingly on Thursday the ist of Rabi‘u*!- 
awwal, Mulla Murshid was appointed to go to SI. Ibratiim who 
through the death of his father SI. Iskandar liad attained to rule 
in Hindustan some 5 or 6 months earlier (?). I sent him a goshawk 
{jqarchlgha^ and asked for the countries which from of old had 
depended on the 1 ’urk. Mulla Murshid was given charge of 
writings {khaftldr) for Daulat Kbfni ( Yusuf-khail) and writings 
for Si. Ibrihiin ; matters were .sent also by word-of-mouth ; and 
he w'as given leave to go. Far from sense and wisdom, shut off 
from judgment and counsel must people in Hindustan be, the 
Afghans above all ; for they could not move and make stand 
like a foe, nor did they know way.s and rules of friendliness, r *1. 227. 
Daulat Khan kept my man several days in Lahur without seeing 
him'himself or speeding him on to SI. Ibrahim ; and he came 
back to Kabul a few months later without bringing a reply. 

(«. Birth of Ilind-dli) 

{March ^th) On Friday the 2nd of the month, the foot-soldiers 
Shaibak and l)arwesh-i-‘ali, — he is now a matchlockman, — 
bringing dutiful letters from Kabul, brought news also of 
PJind-ars birth. As the news came during the expedition into 
Hindustan, I to6k it as an omen, and gave the name Hind-al 
(Taking of Hind). Dutiful letters came also from Muhammad- 
i-zaman M. in Halkh, by the hand of Qambar Beg. 

{March 5///) Next morning when the Court rose, we rode out 
for an excursion, entered a boat and there drank 'araq} The 
people of tlie party were Khwaja Dost-khawan*! Khusrau, Mirim, 

Mirza Quli, MuhammadI, Ahmadi, Gadai, Na‘man, Langar Khan, 
Rauh-dam,* Qasim-i-‘ali the opium-eater {tariydki\ Yusuf-i-‘ali 
and Tingri-quli. Towards the head of the boat there was a tdldr^ 
on the flat top of which I sat with a few people, a few others 
sitting below. There was a sitting-place also at the tail of the 
boat ; there MuhammadI, Gadai and Na‘man sat. 'Araq was 
drunk till the Other Prayer w^hen, disgusted by its bad flavour, 
by consent of those at the head of the boat, mdjun was preferred. 

' Here this will be the fermented juice of rice or of the date-palm. 

* Rauh is sometimes the name of a musical note. 

< a platform, with or without a chamber above it, and supported on four posts. 
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Fol. 227^. Those at the other end, knowing nothing about our mdjun drank 
'araq right through. At the Bed-time Prayer we rode from the 
boat and got into camp late. Thinking I had been drinking 
*araq Muhammad! and Gadai had said to one another, “ Let’s do 
befitting service,” lifted a pitcher of ^araq up to one another in 
turn on their horses, and came in saying with wonderful joviality 
and heartiness and speaking together, “ Through this dark night 
have we come carrying this pitcher in turns ! *’ Later on when 
they knew that the party was (now) meant to be otherwise and the 
hilarity to differ, that is to say, that [there would be that] of the 
7 'tnjun band and that of the drinkers, they were much disturbed 
because never does a viajun party go well with a drinking-party. 
Said I, “IJon’t upset the party! Let those who wish to drink 
'araq, drink 'araq ; let those who wish to eat inajun^ eat ntajiin. 
Let no-one on either side make talk or allusion to the other.” 
Some drank *araQ, some ate fnajtln, and for a time the party- 
went on quite politely. Baba Jan the ^<7^ws-player had not been 
of our party (in the boat) ; we invited him when we reached the 
tents. He asked to drink 'araq. We invited Tard! Muhammad 
Qibchdq also and made him a comrade of the drinkers. A mdjun 
party never goes well with an ^araq or a wine-party ; the drinkers 
began to make wild talk and chatter from all sides, mostly in 
allusion to mdjun and mdjunzs. Baba Jan even, when drunk, said 
many wild things. The drinkers soon made Tard! Khan mad- 
drunk, by giving him one full bowl after another. Try as we did 
Fol, to keep things straight, nothing went well ; there was much dis- 
gusting uproar ; the party became intolerable and was broken up. 

{March jtk) On Monday the 5th of the month, the country 
of Bhira was given to Hindu Beg. 

{March 8 tk) On Tuesday the Chin-ab country was bestowed 
on Husain Athrah{?) and lea'^e was given jto him and the Chin-ab 
people to set out At this time Sayyid ‘Ali Khan s son Minuchihr 
Khan, having let us know (his intention), came and waited on me. 
He ha^ started from Hindustan by the upper road, had met in 
with Tatar Khan Kakar ; * Tatar Khan had not let him pass on, 
but had kept him, made him a son-in-law by giving him his own 
daughter, and had detained him for some time. 

* so-written in the MSS. Cf. Raverty’s Notts and G. of I. 
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(<7. The Kakars,) 

In amongst the mountains of Nll-ab and Bhlra which connect 
with those of Kashmir, there are, besides the Jud and JanjOha 
tribes, many Jats, Gujurs, and others akin to them, seated in 
villages everywhere on every rising-ground. These are governed 
by headmen of the Kakar tribes, a headship like that over the 
Jud and Janjuha. At this time (925 AH.) the headmen of the 
people of those hill-skirts were Tatar Kakar and Hat! Kakar, 
two descendants of one forefather ; being paternal -uncles’ sons.* 
Torrent-beds and ravines are their strongholds. Tatar’s place, 
named Parhala,® is a good deal below the snow-mountains ; 

Hatl’s country connects with the mountains and also he had 
made Babu Khan’s fief Kalanjar,^ look towards himself. Tatar Fol. 228/^. 
Kakar had seen Daulat Khan ( Yusuf -khail) and looked to him 
with complete obedience. Hat! had not seen Daulat Khan; his 
attitude towards him was bad and turbulent. At the w'ord of 
the Hindustan begs and in agreement with them, Tatar had so 
posted himself as to blockade Hat! from a distance. Just when 
we were in Bhlra, Hat! moved on pretext of hunting, fell un- 
expectedly on Tatar, killed him, and took his country, his wives 
^and his having {bulghdnt),^ 

i 

(/. BdbuYs journey resumed,) 

Having ridden out at the Mid-day Prayer for an excursion, 
we got on a boat and 'araq was drunk. The people of the party 
were Dost Beg, Mirza Quli, Ahmadi, Gadai, Muhammad *Ali 
Jang-jang, ‘Asas,^ and Aughan-birdI MugkuL The musicians 
were Rauh-dam, Baba Jan, Qasim-i-*all, Yusuf-i-‘ali, Tlngrl-qull, 
Abu’l-qasim, Ramzan Lulu We drank in the boat till the Bed- 
time Prayer ; then getting off it, full of drink, we mounted, took 
torches in our hands, and went to camp from the river’s bank, 

' Anglic^, cousins on the father's side. 

The G. of I. descritjes it. 

^ El|^. MS. f. 183^, fnanmb\ Hai. MS. and 2nd W.-i-B. bUitt, The bolder 
might be Baba-i-kabull of f. 225. 

^ The 1st Pers. trs. (I.O. 215 f. 188^) and Kehr's MS. [llminsky p. 293] attribute 
Hatfs last-recorded acts to Babur himself. The two mistaken sources err together 
elsewhere. M. de Courteille corrects the defect (ii, 67 ). 

3 night-guard. He is the old $er\'ant to whom Babur sent a giant asirqft of the 
spoils of India (Gul-ba^’s H.N. s.n.). 
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leaning over from our horses on this side, leaning over from that, 
at one loose-rein gallop 1 Very drunk I must have been for, 
When they told me next day that we had galloped loose-rein 
into camp, cariying torches, I could not recal it in the very least. 
After reaching my quarters, I vomited a good deal. 

i^Marchjith) On Friday we rode out on an excursion, crossed 
the water (Jehlam) by boat and went about amongst the orchards 
(^bd^hdt) ofblossoming trees and the lands of the sugar-cultivation. 
We saw th< wheel With buckets, had water drawn, and asked 
Fol. 229 particulars about getting it out ; ind :ed we made them draw it 
again and again. During this excursion a confection was pre- 
ferred. In returning we went on board a boat. A confection 
(jnajun) was given also to Minuchihr Khan, such a one that, to 
keep him i^anding, two people had to give him their arms. For 
a time the boat remained at anchor in mid-stream ; we then went 
down-stream ; after a while had it drawn up-stream again, slept 
in it that night and went back to camp near dawn. 

{March 12th) On Saturday the loth of the first Rabi‘,'the 
Sun entered the Ram. Today we rode out before mid-day and 
got into a boat where *araq was drunk. The people of the party 
were Khwaja Dost-khawand, Dost Beg, Mirim, Mirza Quli, 
Muhammadi, Ahmadi, Yunas-i-‘alT, Muh. ‘All Jang-jang, Gadai 
Taghai, Mir Khurd (and ?) ‘Asas. The musicians were Rauh- 
dam, BSba Jan, Qasim, Yusuf-i-‘ali, Tingri-quli and Ramzan. 
We got into a branch-water {shakh-t-db)y for some time went 
down-stream, landed a good deal below Bhira and on its opposite 
bank, and went late into camp. 

This same day Shah Hasan returned from Khush-ab whither 
he had been sent as envoy to demand the countries which from 
of old had depended on the Turk ; he had settled peaceably with 
them and had in his hands a part of the money assessed on them. 

The heats wwe near at hand. To reinforce Hindu Beg (in 
Bhira) were appointed Shah Muhammad Keeper of the Seal 
and his younger brother Dost Beg Keeper of the Seal, together 
with s^iyeral suitable braves; an accepted {ydrdshd) stipend 
Fol. 229^. was fixed and settled in accordance with each man’s position. 

Khush-ab was bestowed, with a standard, on Langar Khan, the 
prime cause and mover of this expedition ; we settled also that 
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he was to help Hindu Beg. We appointed also to help Hindu 
Beg, the Turk and local soldiery of Bhlra, increasing the allow- 
ances and pay of both. Amongst them was the afore-named 
Minuchihr Khan whose name has been mentioned ; there was 
also Nazar-i-‘alj Turk, one of Minuchihr Khan’s relations ; there 
were also Sangar Khan Janjuha and Malik Hast Jcmjilha, 

(//. Return for Kabul.) 

{March 13th) Having settled the country in every way making 
for hope of peace, we marched for Kabul from Bhira on Sunday 
the I ith of the first Rabi‘. We dismounted in Kaldah-kahiir. 
That day too it rained amazingly ; people with rain -cloaks* were 
in the same case as those who had none ! * The rear of the camp 
kept coming in till the Bed-time Prayer. 


{q. Action taken against Hdti Kakar.) 

{March i^tli) People acquainted with che honour and glory 
{db u tab) of this land and government, especially the Janjuhas, 
old foes of these Kakars, represented, “Hati is the bad man 
round-about ; he it is robs on the roads ; he it is brings men to 
ruin ; he ought either to be driven out from these parts, or to be 
severely punished.’’ Agreeing with this, we left Khwaja Mlr-i- 
miran and Nasir’s Mirim next day with the camp, parting from 
them at big breakfast,® and moved on Hat! Kakar. As has been 
said, he had killed Tatar a few days earlier, and having taken 
possession of Parhala, was in it now. Dismounting at the Other Foi 230 
Prayer, we gave the horses corn ; at the Bed -time Prayer we 
rode on again, our guide being a Gujur servant of Malik Hast, 
named Sar-u-pa. We rode the night through and dismounted 
at dawn, when Beg Muhammad Mug/iul was sent back to the 

* The kiping or kipik is a kind of mantle covered with wool (Erskine) ; the root 
of the word is kip^ dry. 

* auifigh chdsht^ a term suggesting that Babur knew the chota kUziri^ little break- 
5ist, of Anglo-India. It may be inferred, from seve.al passages, chat the big breakfast 
was taken after 9 a.m. and before 12 p.m. Just below men are said to put on their 
mail at ch&sht in the same way as, passim, things other than prayer are said to 'be 
done at this or that Prayer ; this, 1 think, always implies that they are done after i\ie 
Prayer mentioned; a thing done shortly before a Prayer is done “close to" or 
“near** or when done over half-way to the following Prayer, the act is said to be 
done “nearer** to the second (as was noted on f. 221 ). 
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camp, and we remounted when it was growing light. At break- 
fast-time (9 a.m.) we put our mail on and moved forward faster. 
The blackness of Parlulla shewed itself from 2 miles off ; the 
gallop was then allowed {chdpgun qimddi) ; the right went east 
of Parhala, Quj Beg, who was also of the right, following as its 
reserve ; the men of the left and centre went straight for the 
fort, Dost Jieg being their rear-reserve. 

Parhala stands amongst ravines. It has two roads ; one, by 
which we came, leads to it from the south-east, goes along the 
top of ravines and on either hand has hollows worn out by the 
torrents. A mile from Parhala this road, in four or five places 
before it reaches the Gate, becomes a one-man road with a 
ravine falling from its cither side ; there for more than an 
arrow’s flight men must ride in single file. The other road 
comes from the north-west ; it gets up to Parhala by the trough 
of a valley and it also is a one-man road. There is no other 
road on any side. Parhala though without breast-work or 
battlement, has no assailable place, its sides shooting perpendicu- 
. 230^. larly down for 7, 8, 10 yards. 

When the van of our left, having passed the narrow place, 
went in a body to the Gate, Hati, with whom were 30 to 40 men 
in armour, their horses in mail, and a mass of foot-soldiers, 
forced his assailants to retire. Dost Beg led his reserv^e forward, 
made a strong attack, dismounted a number of Hati’s men, and 
beat him. All the country-round, Hati was celebrated for his 
daring, but try as he did, he could effect nothing ; he took to 
flight ; he could not make a stand in those narrow places ; he 
could not make the fort fast when he got back into it. His 
assailants went in just behind him and ran on through the 
ravine and narrows of the north-west side of the fort, but he 
rode light and made his flight good. Here again, Dost Beg did 
very well and recompense was added to renown.* 

Meantime I had gone into the fort and dismounted at Tatar 
Kafcar's dwelling. Several men had joined in the attack for 
whom to stay with me had been arranged ; amongst them were 
Ajnin-i-muhammad Tarkhan Argkun and Qaracha.* For this 

‘ Juldu Dost Beg’tdng itH-gha huUS, 

^ The disarray of these names in the MSS. reveals confusion in their source. 
Similar verbal disarray occurs in the latter part of f. 22q. 
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fault they were sent to meet the camp, without sar^u-pd^ into 
the wilds and open country with Sar-u-pa ^ for their guide, the 
Gujur mentioned already. 

(^March i 6 th) Next day we went out by the north-west ravine 
and dismounted in a sown field. A few serviceable braves under 
Wall the treasurer were sent out to meet the camp.® 

{March ijth) Marching on Thursday the 1 5th, we dismounted 
at Andaraba on the Suhan, a fort said to have depended from Koi. 231 . 
of old on ancestors of Malik Hast. Hat! Kakar had killed 
Malik Hast*s father and destroyed the fort ; there it now lay in 
ruins. 

At the Bed- time Prayer of this same day, those left at Kalda- 
kahar with the camp rejoined us. 

{r. Submissions to Babur.) 

It must have been after Hat! overcame Tatar that he started 
his kinsman Parbat to me with tribute and an accoutred horse. 

Parbat did not light upon us but, meeting in with the camp we 
had left behind, came on in the company of the train. With it 
came also Langar Khan up from Hhlra on matters of business. 

His affairs were put right and he, together with several local 
people, was allowed to leave. 

{March i 8 th) Marching on and crossing the Suhan-water, we 
dismounted on the rising-ground. Here Hati*s kinsman (Parbat) 
was robed in an honorary dress {khWat\ given letters of 
encouragement for Hatl, and despatched with a servant of 
Muhammad ‘All Jang-jang. Nll-ab and the Qa’-luo (Himalayan?) 

Hazara had been given to Humayun {aet. 17); some of his 
servants under Baba Dost and Halahil came now for their 
darogha-ship .3 

{March igth) Marching early next morning, we dismounted 
after riding 2 miles, went to view the camp from a height and 
ordered that the camp-camels should be counted ; it came out 
at 570. Fol. 231 *. 

* Manifestiy a pun is made on the guide’s name and on the cap-d-pii robe of honour 
the offenders did not receive. 

* mArd&~tung olta-gka, a novel phrase. 

* I understand that the servants had come to do their equivalent for ** kissing 
hands** on an appointment vis. to IcneeL 
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We had heard of the qualities of the sambhal plant*; we saw 
it on this ground ; along this hill-skirt it grows sparsely, a plant 
^ere, a plant there ; it grows abundantly and to a large size 
further along the skirt-hills of Hindustan. It will be described 
when an account is given of the animals and plants of 
Hindustan.® 

{March zotK) Marching from that camp at beat of drum {Le, 
one hour before day), we dismounted at breakfast-time (9 a.m.) 
below the Sangdakl-pass, at mid-day marched on, crossed the 
pass, crossed the torrent, and dismounted on the rising-ground. 

{March 2isi) Marching thence at midnight, we made an 
excursion to the ford 3 we had crossed when on our way to Bhlra. 
A great raft of grain had stuck in the mud of that same ford 
and, do what its owners would, could not be made to move. 
The corn was seized and shared out to those with us. Timely 
indeed was that corn ! 

Near noon we were a little below the meeting of the waters 
of Kabul and Sind, rather above old Nll-ab ; we dismounted 
there between two waters.^ From Nll-ab six boats were brought, 
and were apportioned to the right, left and centre, who busied 
themselves energetically in crossing the river (Indus). We got 
there on a Monday ; they kept on crossing the water through 
the night preceding Tuesday {March 22nd), through Tuesday 
and up to Wednesday {March 2jrd) and on Thursday {24th) 
also a few crossed. 

Hatfs kinsman Parbat, he who from Andaraba was sent to 
Fol. 232. Hat! with a servant of Muh. ‘Ali Jang^jang, came to the b^nk 
of the river with Hati's offering of an accoutred horse. ijJll- 
abis also came, brought an accoutred horse and did obeisance. 

{s. Various postings.) 

Muhammad ‘AH Jang-jang had wished to stay in Bhlra but 
Bhlra being bestowed on Hindu Beg, he was given the countries 

* spikenard. Speede’s Indian Handbook on Gardening identifies sambhal with 
Valeriana Jaimansi (Sir W. Jones & Roxburgh) ; b Uic real spikenard of the 
ancien^ highly esteemed alike as a perfume and as a stimulant medicine ; native 
practitioners esteeming it valuable in hysteria and epilepsy.** Babur*s word dirakhi 
b somewhat large for the plant. 

* It b not given, however. s i.e. through the Indus. 

* Perhaps thb atkS-sh-drdsS {mijfdm-dh-db) was the angb made by the Indus itself 
' bdow Atak ; perhaps one puide by the Indus and an affluent 
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between it and the Sind-river, such as the Qarluq Hazara, Hati, 
GhiyaS'Wal and Kib (Kitib): — 

Where one is who submits like a ra^iyai^ so treat him ; 

But him who submits not, strike, strip, crush and force to obey. 

He also received a special head-wear in black velvet, a special 
Qilmaq corselet, and a standard. When Hati’s kinsman was 
given leave to go he took for Hat! a sword and head-to-foot 
{bdsh-aydq) with a royal letter of encouragement. 

{March 24.01) On Thursday at sunrise we marched from the 
river’s bank. That day confection was eaten. While under its 
iniiuence * wonderful fields of flowers were enjoyed. In some 
places sheets of yellow flowers bloomed in plots ; in others sheets 
of red {arghwdnt) flowers in plots;, in some red and yellow 
bloomed together. We sat on a mound near the camp to enjoy 
the sight. There were flowers on all sides of the mound, yellow Fob 233^. 
here, red there, as if arranged regularly to form a sextuple. On 
two sides there were fewer flowers but as far as the eye reached, 
flowers were in bloom. In spring near f^arashawar the fields of 
flowers are very beautiful indeed. 

{March 2Sth) We marched from that ground at dawn. At 
one place on the road a tiger came out and roared. On hearing 
it, the horses, willy-nilly, flung off in terror, carrying their riders 
in all directions, and dashing into ravines and hollows. The 
tiger went again into the jungle. To bring it out, we ordered 
a buffalo brought and put on the edge of the jungle. The tiger 
again came out roaring. Arrows were shot at it from all sides®; 

I shot with the rest. Khalwi (var. Khalwa) a foot-soldier, 
pricked it with a spear ; it bit the spear and broke off the spear- 
liead. After tasting of those arrows, it went into the bushes 
{bfitd) and stayed there. Baba the waiting-man [yasdiva/] went 
with drawn sword close up to it ; ft sprang ; he chopped at its 
head; ‘All Sts^dm^ chopped at its loins; it plunged into the 
river and was killed right in the water. It was got out and 
ordered to be skinned. 

' wa'jUni nAkUkS^ presumably under the tranquillity induced by the drug. 

* massadus^ the six sides of the world, i.e. all sides. 

3 This is the name of one of the five champions defeated by Babur in single combat 
in 914 AH. (Translator's Note r.o. 914 ah.). 
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{March 26tK) Marching on next day, we reached Bigram and 
went to see Gur-khattrl. This is a smallish abode, after the 
fashion of a hermitage {sauma^at\ rather confined and dark. 
After entering at the door and going down a few steps, one must 
lie full length to get beyond. There is no getting in without 
a lamp. All round near the building there is let lie an enormous 
quantity of hair of the head and beard which men have shaved 
off there. There are a great many retreats {/tujra) near Gur- 
FoL 233 khattrl like those of a rest-house or a college. In the year we 
came into Kabul (910 AH.) and over-ran Kohat, Bannu and the 
plain, we made an excursion to Bigram, saw its great tree and 
were consumed with regret at not seeing Gur-khattrl, but it does 
not seem a place to regret not-.seeing.* 

On this same day an excellent hawk of mine went astray out 
of Shsikhim the head-falconer’s charge ; it had taken many 
cranes and storks and had moulted {tfildU) two or three times. 
So many things did it take that it made a fowler of a person so 
little keen as I ! 

At this place were bestowed lOO misqals of silver, clothing 
{Jtunluq\ three bullocks and one buffalo, out of the offerings of 
Hindustan, on each of six persons, the chiefs of the Dilazak 
Afghans under Malik Bu Khan and Malik Musa ; to others, in 
their degree, were given money, pieces of cloth, a bullock and 
a buffalo. 

{March 2jth) When we dismounted at ‘Ali-masjid, a Dilazak 
Afghan of the Yaq'ub-khail, named Ma*ruf, brought an offering 
of 10 sheep, two ass-loads of rice and eight large cheeses. 

{March 2Sth) Marching on from ‘Ali-masjid, we dismounted 
at Yada-bir ; from Yada-bir Jul-shahi was reached by the Mid- 
day Prayer and we there dismounted. Today Dost Beg was 
attacked by burning fever. 

{March 2pth) Marching from Jui-shahl at dawn, we ate our 
mid-day meal in the Bagh-i-wafa. At the Mid-day Prayer we 
betook ourselves out of the garden, close to the Evening Prayer 
forded the Siy^-ab at Gandamak, satisfied our horses* hunger 
in a field of green com, and rode on in a £^ari or two (24-48 min.). 


* £ 145^. 
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After crossing the Surkh-ab, we dismounted at Kark and took Kol. 233A 
a sleep. 

{March jotk) Riding before shoot of day from Kark, I went 
with 5 or 6 others by the road taking off for Qara-tu in order to 
enjoy the sight of a garden there made. Khalifa and Shah 
Hasan Beg and the rest went by the other road to await me at 
Quruq-sal. 

When we reached Qara-tu, Shah Beg Arghun's commissary 
{tawdchi) Qizil (Rufus) brought word that Shah Beg had taken 
Kahan, plundered it and retired. 

An order had been given that no-one soever should take news 
of us ahead. We reached Kabul at the Mid-day Prayer, no 
person in it knowing about us till we got to Qutluq-qadam’s 
bridge. As Humayun and Kamran heard about us only after 
that, there was not time to put them on horseback ; they made 
their page^^ carry them, came, and did obeisance between the 
gates of the town and the citadel.* At the Other Prayer there 
waited on me Qasim Beg, the town Qazi, the retainers left in 
Kabul and the notables of the place. 

{April 2nd) At the Other Prayer of Friday the 1st of the 
second Rabi‘ there was a wine-party at which a special head-to- 
foot {bdsk-aydq\ was bestowed on Shah Hasan. 

{April 3rd) At dawn on Saturday we went on board a boat 
and took our morning.® Nur Beg, then not obedient {tdib\ 
played the lute at this gathering. At the Mid-day Prayer we 
left the boat to visit the garden made between Kul-kina^ and 
the mountain (Shah-i-kabul). At the Evening Prayer we went 
to the Violet-garden where there was drinking again. From 
Kul-kina I got in l^y the rampart and went into the citadel. 

(». Dost Beg^s death.) 

{April 6tk) On the night of Tuesday the sth of the month, ^ 

Dost Beg, who on the road had had fever, went to God's mercy. Foi. 2 ?j. 

* Hnmayun was 12, Kamran younger ; one surmises that Babur would have walked 
under the same circumstances. 

■ fohuhi^ the morning-draught. In 1623 ad. Pietro della Valle took a fobuhl with 
Mr. Thomas Ra.stel, the hnd of the merchants of Surat, which was of hot spie^ wine 
and sipped in the mornings to comfort the stomach (Makluyt ed. p. 20). 

> f. 128 and note. 

^ Anglic^, in the .night preceding Tuesday. 

VJ 
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Sad and grieved enough we were ! His bier and corpse were 
cairied to Ghazni where they laid him in front of the gate of the 
Sul^n's garden (rausa). 

Dost Beg had been a very good brave {yikU) and he was still 
rising in rank as a beg. Before he was niade a beg, he did 
excellent things several times as one of the household. One 
time was at Rabat-i-zauraq/ one ytghdch from Andijan when 
SI. Ahmad Tmnbal attacked me at night (908 AH.). I, with lO 
to 15 men, by making a stand, had forced his gallopers back; 
when we reached his centre, he made a stand with as many as 
100 men ; there were then three men with me, i,e, there were 
four counting my.self. Nasir’s Dost (/>. Dost Beg) was one of 
the three ; another was Mirza Quli Kfikulddsh ; Kanm-dad 
Turkmdn w<fs the other. I was just in my jiba^ ; Tainbal and 
another were standing like gate-wards in front of his array ; 
I came face to face with Tambal, shot an arrow striking his 
helm ; shot another aiming at the attachment of his shield 
they shot one through my leg \ Tarnbal chopped at my 

head. It was wonderful ! The (under)-cap of my helm was on 
my head ; not a thread of it was cut, but on the head itself was 
a very bad wound. Of other help came none ; no-one was left 
with me ; of necessity I brought myself to gallop back. Dost 
Beg had been a little in my rear ; (Tambal) on leaving me alone, 
chopped at him.** 

Fill. 234A. Again, when we were getting out of AkhsI [908 AH.j,5 Dost 
Beg chopped away at Baqi Hiz^ who, although people called 
him Hiz, was a mighty master of the sword. Dost Beg was one 
of the eight left with me after we were out of Akhsi ; he was the 
third they unhorsed. 

Again, after he had become a beg, when Siunjuk Khan 
(AilsbrgX arriving with the (Auzbeg) sultans before Tashkmt, 
besieged Ahmad-i-qasim [KoAbur] in it [918 AH.],^ Dost Beg 

* f. 106/^ 

* This wiHihl be ihe under-corselet to which the four plates of mail were attached 
when mail was worn. Babur in this adventure wore no mail, not even his helm ; on 
his head was^he under cap of the metal helm. 

* Index s.n. ^haricho, 

* Tlie earlier account helps to make this one clearer (f. 106^). 
t 5 f. 

* Catamite, mistakenly read as on f. 112^ {Af^moires ii, 82). 

' He was acting for Babur (Translator’s Note r. a ; H.S. iii, 318 ; T. R. pp. 
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passed through them and entered the town. During the siege 
he risked his honoured life splendidly, but Ahmad-i-qasim, 
without a word to this honoured man,' flung out of the town and 
got away. Dost Beg for his own part got the better of the Khan 
and sultans and made his way well out of Tashkint. 

Later on when Sherim Taghal, Mazid and their adherents 
were in rebellion,^ he came swiftly up from Ghazni with two or 
three hundred men, met three or four hundred effective braves 
sent out by those same Mughuls to meet him, unhorsed a mass 
of them near Sherukan (?), cut off and brought in a number of 
heads. 

Again, his men were first over the ramparts at the fort of ^ 

Baj^ur (925 AH.). At Parhala, again, he advanced, beat HatT,^ 
put him to flight, and won Parhala. 

After Dost Beg’s death, 1 bestowed his district on his younger 
brother Nasir’s Miriin.3 

(V. Various incidents.) 

(^Afiril gth) On Friday the 8th of the second Rabr, the walled- 
town was left for the Char-bagh. 

{Aprii 13th) On Tuesday the 12th there arrived in Kabul the 
honoured Sulj:anim Beglm, SI. Husain Mirza’s eldest daughter, 
the mother of Muhammad. Sultan Mirza. During^ those throneless 
. times, ^ she had settled down in Khwarizm where Ylli-pars Fol. 235. 
Sultan’s younger brother Aisan-quli SI. took her daughter. 

The Bagh-i-khilwat was assigned her for her seat. When she 
had settled down and 1 went to see her in that gatden, out of 
respect and courtesy to her, she being a.s my honoured elder 
sister, I bent the knee. She also bent the knee. We both 
advancing, saw one another mid -way. We always observed 
the same ceremony afterwards. 

(April i8th) On Sunday the 1 7th, that traitor to his salt. 

Baba Shaikh ^ was released from his long imprisonment, forgiven 
his offences and given an honorary dress. 

Honoured,'* in this sentence, represents Babur's honorific plural. 

• in 921 AH. (Translator's Note s.a. ; T. K. p. 356). 

3 i.e. Mir Miiliammad son of Nlsir. 

4 %.€. after the dethronement of the Dlhqara family by Shaibanl. 

s He had been one of rebels of 921 AH. (Translator's Note r.o. ; T.R. p. 356). 
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(w. Vtsii to the Koh-dawan,) 

{April ^oth) On Tuesday the 19th of the month, we rode out 
at the return of noon for Khwaja Sih-yaran. This day I was 
fasting. All astonished, YQnas-i-‘ali and the rest said, “ A 
Tuesday ! a journey ! and a fast ! This is amazing ! ** At Bih- 
zadi we dismounted at the Qa/i’s house. In the evening when 
a stir was made for a social gathering, the Qazi set this before 
me, "In my house such things never are ; it is f6r the honoured 
Padshah to command ! ” For his heart’s content, drink was left 
out, though all the material for a party was ready. 

{April 2isf) On Wednesday we went to Khwaja Sih-yaran. 

{April 22nd) On Thursday the 22nd of the month, we had 
a large round seat made in the garden under construction on the 
mountain-naze.' 

{April 23rd) On Friday we got on a raft from the bridge. 
On our coming opposite the fowlers* houses, they brought a dang 
Kol. 235^. (or dingY they had caught. 1 had never seen one before ; it is 
an odd-looking bird. It will come into the account of the birds 
of flindustan.3 

{April 2^tii) On Saturday the 23rd of the month cuttings 
were planted, partly of plane, partly of above the round 
seat. At the Mid-day Prayer there was a wine-party at the place. 

{April 23th) At dawn we took our morning on the new 
seat. At noon we mounted and started for Kabul, reached 
Khwaja Hasan quite drunk and slept awhile, rode on and by 
midnight got to the Char-bagh. At Khwaja Ha.san, ‘Abdu’l-lah, 
in his drunkenness, threw himself into water just as he was in his 
tun auf raging He was frozen with cold and could not go on 
with us when we mounted after a little of the night had pas.sed. 
He stayed on Qutluq Khwaja’s estate that night. Next day, 
awakened to his past intemperance, he came on repentant. Said 
I, " At once ! will this sort of repentance answer or not ? Would 
to God you would repent now at once in such a way that you 

* f. 137. 

* This IS Uie Adjutant-bird, PTr-i-dan}^ and Uargila (Bone-swallower) of Hindustan, 
a migrant through Kabul. The fowlers who brought it would be the Multiiils of 

f. 142^. 

s f. 280. 

* 'Mtmoirs, p. 267, sycamore ; Alimoirgs ii, 84, sauUs ; f. 137. 

s Pwhaps with his long eoat out-spread. 
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would drink nowhere except at my parties ! ” He agreed to 
this and kept the rule for a few months, but could not keep it 
longer. 

(x. Hindu Beg abandons B/iira.) 

{April 26th) On Monday the 251)1 came Hindu Beg. There 
having been hope of peace, lie htid been left in tho.se countries 
with somewhat scant support. No sooner was our back turned 
than a mass of HindustaiiKs and Afghans gathered, di.srcgarded 
u.s and, not listening to our words, moved against Hindu Beg in 
Bhlra. The local peoples also went over to the Afghan.s. Hindu 
lieg could m<ikc no stand in Hh'ira, came to Khush-ah, came 
through the Din-kot country, came to Nil-ab, came on to Kabul. Fol. 236. 
Siktu’.s son Diwa Hindu and another Hindu had been brought 
prisoner frf)m J^hira. Kach now giving a considerable ran.som, 
they were released. Horses and hcad-to-foot dres.se.s having 
been given them, leave to go was granted. 

{April It) On hViday tlie 29th of the month, burning fever 
a]>]>eared in my body. I got my. self let blood. 1 had fever with 
.sometimes two, sometimes three days between the attack.s. In 
no attack did it cease till there had been sweat after sweat. 

After 10 or 12 days of illnes.s, Mulla Khwaja gave me narcissus 
mixed with wine ; I drank it once or twice ; even that did 
no good. 

{May 15th) On Sunday the r 5th of the first Jumada * Khwaja 
Muhammad 'AH came from Khwast, bringing a .saddled horse 
as an offering and also tasadduq money.® Muh. Sharif the 
astrologer and the Mir-zadas of Khwa.st came with him and 
waited on ni 

{May i6tk) Next day, Monday, Mulla Kablr came from 
Kashghar ; he had gone round . by Kashghar on his wav from 
Andijan to Kabul. 

{May 2jrd) On Monday the 23rd of the month, Malik Shah 
MansQr Yusuf ~zdi arrived from Sawad with 6 or 7 Yusuf- zai 
chiefs, and did obeisance. 

' The fortnight’s gap of record, here ended, will be due to illness. 

* f. 203^ and n. to Khams^ the Fifth. Ta^addug occurs also on f. 238 denoting 
money sent to Bibur. Was it sent to him as P^shah, as the Qoran commands the 
IChatns to be sent to the Imam, for the poor, the traveller and the orphan? 
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{^May 3 1 si) On Monday the ist of the second Jumada, the 
chiefs of the Yusuf-zal Afghans led by Malik Shah Mansur were 
dressed in robes of honour {khiiat\ To Malik Shah Mansur 
was given a long silk coat and an under-coat (Jjibd) with its 
buttons ; to one of the other chiefs was given a coat with silk 
sleeves, and to six others silk coats. To all leave to go was 
granted. Agreement was made with them that they were not 
Foi. 23W. to reckon as in the country of Sawad what was above Abuha (?), 
that they should make all the peasants belonging to it go out 
from amongst themselves, and also that the Afghan cultivators 
of Bajaur and Sawad should cast into the revenue 6000 ass-loads 
of rice. 

{June 2 n(£) On Wednesday the 3rd, I drank jul-db.^ 

{June stk) ^On Saturday the 6th, I drank a working-draught 
{ddrii-i-kdr). 

{June yth) On Monday the 8th, arrived the wedding-gift for 
the marriage of Qasim Beg’s youngest son Hamza with Khalifa’s 
eldest daughter. It was of 1000 shdhrukht ; they offered also 
a saddled horse. 

{June 8 tK) On Tuesday Shah Beg’s Shah Hasan asked for 
permission to go away for a wine-party. He carried off to his 
house Khwaja Muh. ‘All and some of the household-begs. In 
my presence were Yunas-i-‘ali and Gadai Taghai. I was still 
abstaining from wine. Said I, “ Not at all in this way is it 
{keck anddq bulmdl dur) that I will sit sober and the party drink 
wine, I stay sane, full of water, and that set {buldk) of people get 
drunk ; como you and drink in my presence ! 1 will amuse 

myself a little by watching what intercourse between the .sober 
and the drunk is like.” ® The party was held in a smallish tent 
in which I sometimes sat, in the Plane-tree garden south-east 
of the Picture-hall. Later on Ghiyas the house-buffoon {ktdi) 
arrived ; several times for fun he was ordered kept out, but at 
last he made a great disturbance and his buffooneries found him 
a way in.^ We invited Tardi Muhammad Qtbchdq also and 

' Rose-water, sherbet, a purgative ; English, jalap, julep. 

* Mr. Erskine understood E&bur to say that he never had sai sober while others 
drank ; but this does not agree with the account of Harit entertainments [912 AH.], 
or with the tenses of the passage here. My impression is that he said in effect 
** Every-one here shall not be deprived of their wine 
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Mulla kitdb-ddr (librarian). The following quatrain, written 
impromptu, was sent to Shah Hasan and those gathered in his 
house : — Fol. 137 . 

In your beautiful flower-bed of banquetting friends. 

Our fashion it is not to be ; 

If there be ease {jttzur) in that gathering of yours, 

Thank God ! there is here no un-ease {bi huzur\, 

It was sent by Ibrahim chuhra. Between the two Prayers (i>. 
afternoon) the party broke up drunk. 

I used to go about in a litter while I was ill. The wine-mixture 
was drunk on several of the earlier days, then, as it did no good 
I left it off, but I drank it again at the end of my convalescence, 
at a party had under an apple-tree on the south-west side of the 
Talar-garden. 

{June TJth) On Friday the 12th came Ahmad Beg and SI. 
Muhammad Didddi who had been left to help in Bajaur. 

June i6t/i) On Wednesday the 17th of the month, Tingri- 
blrdi and other braves gave a party in Haidar Tdqts garden ; 

I also went and there drank. We rose from it at the Bed-time 
Prayer when a move was made to the great tent where again 
there was drinking. 

June 2jrd) On Thursday the 2Sth of the month, Mulla 
Mahmud wa.s appointed to read extracts from the Qoran* in 
my presence. 

June 28th) On Tuesday the last day of the month, Abu’l- 
muslim Kukuldash arrived as envoy from Shah Shuja* Arghun 
bringing a tipuchdq. After bargain made about swimming 
the reservoir in the Plane-tree garden, YCsuf-i-'all the stirrup- 
holder swam round it today xoo times and received a gift of 
a head-to-foot (dress), a saddled horse and some money. 

JtUy 6tA) On Wednesday the 8th of Rajab, I went to Shah 
Hasan’s house and drank there ; most of the household and of Fui. 237^. 
the begs were present. 

Jufy gtK) On Saturday the 1 ith, there was drinking on the 
terrace-roof of the pigeon-house between the Afternoon and 
Evening Prayers. Rather late a few horsemen were observed, 

‘ This verse, a difficult ope to translate, may refer to the unease removed from his 
attendants by Bftbur’s permission to drink ; the pun iti it might also refer to well and 
ml well. 

* Presumably to aid his recovery. 
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going from Dih-i-afghan' towards the town. It was made out 
to be Darwish-i-muhammad Sdrban, on his way to me as the 
ervvoy of Mirza Khan (Wais). We shouted to him from the roof, 

Drop the envoy’s forms and ceremonies! Come! come without 
formality 1 ” He came and sat down in the company. He was 
then obedient and did not drink. Drinking went on till the end 
of the evening. Next day he came into the Court Session with 
due form and ceremony, and presented Mirza Khan’s gifts. 

Various incidents^ 

Last year ' with loo efforts, much promise and threats, we had 
got the clans to march into Kabul from the other side (of Hindu- 
kush). Kabul is a confined country, not easily giving summer 
and winter^quarters to the various flocks and herds of the Turks 
and (Mughul ?) clans. If the dwellers in the wilds follow their 
own hearts, they do not wish for Kabul ! They now waited 
{khidmat qilib) on Qasim Beg and made him their mediator 
with me for permission to re-cross to that other side. He tried 
very hard, so in the end, they were allowed to cross over to the 
Qunduz and Baghlan side. 

Hafiz the news-writer’s elder brother had come from Samar- 
kand ; when I now gave him leave to return, I sent my Diwdn 
by him to POlad Sultan.® On the back of it I wrote the following 

>ol. 238. verse . q ! if thou enter that esrpress* chamber 

Remind her of me, my heart reft by absence ; 

She yearns not for Babur ; he fosters a hope 
That her heart of steel one day may melt.^ 

{July 15th) On Friday the 17th of the month, Shaikh Mazid 
Kukuldash waited on me from Muhammad-i-zaman Mirza, 
bringing tasadduq tribute and a horse.^ Today Shah Beg’s 
envoy* Abu’l-muslim Kukuldash was robed in an honorary dress 

* aOtkAn perhaps in the last and unchronicled year ; perhaps in earlier ones. 
There are several references in the B. N. to the enforced, migrations and emigrations 
of tribes into Kabul. 

” Pulad (Steel) was a son of Kuchum, the then Kh&qan of the Auzbegs, and Mihr- 
banu who may be Babur*s half-sister. [Index r.».l • 

3 This may be written for Mihr-banu, Pulad's mother and Babur’s half-sister (?) 
and a jest^ade on her heart as Pulad’s and as steel to her brother. She had not left 
husband and son when Babur got the upper hand, as his half-sister Vadgar-sul.tan did 
and other wives of capture eig. Haidar’s sister HMha, Babur’s rhjrmes in this verse 
are not of his later standard, di fubiih^ kunkUUkA^ kunkAli-kd, 

- 4 Ta$adduq sent to Babur would seem an acknowledgment of his suzerainty in 
Balkh [Index r.fi.]. 
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and given leave to go. Today also leave was given for theii 
own districts of Khwast and Andar-ab to Khwaja Muhammad 
*AU and Tlngrl-birdl. 

i^July 2 ist) On Thursday the 23rd came Muh. ‘All Jang-jang 
who had been left in charge of the countries near Kacha-kot 
and the Qarluq. With him came one of Hati's people and 
Mlrza-i-malu-i-qarluq's son Shah Hasan. Today Mulla ‘Ali-jan 
waited on me, returned from fetching his wife from Samarkand. 

{js. The *Abdu'r-raJiman Afghans and Rustam-maiddn!) 

{^July 27tK) The ‘AbduV-rahman Afghans on the Girdiz bordei 
were satisfactory neither in their tribute nor their behaviour ; 
they were hurtful also to the caravans which came and went. 

On Wednesday the 29th of Rajab we rode out to over-run them. 

We dismounted and ate food near Tang-i-waghchan,* and rode 
on again at thp Mid-day Prayer. In the night we lost the road 
and got much bewildered in the ups and downs of the land to 
the south-east of Patakh-i-ab-i-shakna.® After a time we lit on Koi. 238A. 
a road and by it crossed the Chashma-i-tura 3 pass. 

(^July 28^1) At the first prayer (farz-waqi) we got out from 
the valley-bottom adjacent to the level land, and the raid was 
allowed. One defachment galloped towards the Kar-mashs 
mountain, south-east of Girdiz, the left-hand of the centre led 
by Khusrau, Mirza Quli and Sayyid ‘Ali in their rear. Most of 
the army galloped up the dale to the east of Girdfz, having in 
their rear men under Sayyid Qasim Lord of the Gate, Mir Shah 
Quchin, Qayyam (Aurdu-shah Beg ?), Hindu Beg, Qutluq-qadam 
and Husain [Hasan?]. Most of the army having gone up the 
dale, I followed at some distance. The dalesmen must have 
been a good way up ; those who went after them wore their 
horses out and nothing to make up for this fell into their hands. 

Some Afghans on foot, some 40 or 56 of them, having appeared 
on the plain, the rear-reserve went towards them. A courier 
was sent to me and I hastened on at once. Before I got up 

* This is the Glrdlz-pas.s fRaverty's Notes^ Route loi]. 

” Raverty (p. 677 ) suggests that Patakh stands for b&tqaq^ a quagmire (f. 16 and n. ). 

3 the dark, or cloudy spring,' 

^ yikqtsk-liq qHl, an unusual phrase. 

s var. Karman, Kurmah, Karmas. M. de C. read Kli*xnas, the impenetrable. The 
fonns would give Gaim^as, hot embers. 
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with therrip Husain Hasan, all alone, foolishly and thoughtlessly, 
«put his horse at those Afghans, got in amongst them and began 
to lay on with his sword. They shot his horse, thus made him 
fall, slashed at him as he was getting up, flung him down, knifed 
him from all sides and cut him to pieces, while the other braves 
looked on, standing still and reaching him no helping hand ! 
On hearing news of it, I hurried still faster forward, and sent 
some of the household and braves galloping loose-rein ahead 
Fol. 239. under Gadai Taghal, Payanda-i-mul ammad Qipldn, Abu’l-hasan 
the armourer and Mumin Ataka. Mumin Ataka was the first 
of them to bring an Afghan down ; he speared one, cut off his 
head and brought it in. Abu’l-hasan the armourer, without 
mail as he was, went admirably forward, stopped in front of the 
Afghans, laid his horse at them, chopped at one, got him down, 
cut off and brought in his head. Known though both were for 
bravelike deeds done earlier, their action in this affair added to 
their fame. Every one of those 40 or 50 Afghans, falling to 
the arrow, falling to the sword, was cut in pieces. After making 
a clean sweep of them, we dismounted in a field of growing corn 
and ordered a tower of their heads to be set up. As we went 
along the road I said, with anger and scorn, to the begs who 
had been with Husain, " You ! what men ! there you stood on 
quite flat ground, and looked on while a few Afghans on foot 
overcame such a brave in the way they did ! Your rank and 
station must be taken from you ; you must lose pargana and 
country ; your beards must be shaved off and you must be 
exhibited in towns; for there shall be punishment assuredly for 
him who looks on while such a brave is beaten by such a foe 
Fol. on dead-level land, and reaches out no hand to help ! The 
troop which went to Kar-mash brought back sheep and other 
spoil. One of them was Baba Qashqa * Mughiil \ an Afghan 
had made at him with a sword ; he had stood still to adjust an 
arrow, shot it off and brought his man down. 

{July sgtK) Next day at dawn we marched for Kabul. Pay- 
master Muhammad, ‘Abdu*l-‘aziz Master of the Horse, and Mir 
Khurd the taster were ordered to stop at Chashma-tura, and 
get pheasants from the people theie. 

' halafri \ marked on the face ; of a horse, starred. 
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As I had never been along the Rustam-maidan road,* I went 
with a few men to see it. Rustam -plain {maiddn') lies amongst 
mountains and towards their head is not a very charming place. 

The dale spreads rather broad between its two ranges. To the 
south, on the skirt of the rising-ground is a smallish spring, 
having very large poplars near it. There are many trees also, 
but not so large, at the source on the way out of Rustam-maidan 
for Girdiz. This is a narrower dale, but still there is a plot of 
green meadow below the smaller trees mentioned, and the little 
dale is charming. From the summit of the range, looking south, 
the Karmash and Bangash mountains are seen at one's feet ; and 
beyond the Karmash show pile upon pile .of the rain-clouds of 
Hindustan. Towards those other lands where no rain falls, not Foi. 240. 
a cloud is seen. 

We reached Jiuni at the Mid-day Prayer and there dismounted. 

{^Jtdy 301A) Dismounting next day at Muhammad Agha's 
village,® we perpetrated (tr/gdd) a mdjiin. There we had a drug 
thrown into water for the fish ; a few were taken.^ 

{Jtdy 3isi) On Sunday the 3rd of Sha*ban, we reached Kabul. 

{^August 2nd) On Tuesday the 5th of the month, Darwish-i- 
muhammad Fazlt ajid Khusrau's servants were summoned and, 
after enquiry made into what short-comings of theirs there may 
have been when Husain was overcome, they were deprived of 
place and rank. At the Mid-day Prayer there was a wine-party 
under a plane-tree, at which an honorary dress was given to 
Baba Qashqa MughuL 

{August 3th) On Friday the 8th Kipa returned from the 
presence of Mirza Khan. 

{eta. Excursion to the Koh-ddman.) 

{August nth) On Thursday at the Other Prayer, I mounted for 
an excursion to the Koh-daman, Baran and Khwaja Sih-yaran.** 

At the Bed-time Prayer, we dismounted at Mama Khatun.^ 

* Raverty*sA^tf/«(p. 457) give a full account of this valley; in it are the head-waters 
of the Tochi and the Zurmut stream ; and in it R. locates Rustam's ancient Zabul. 

■ It is on the Kabul side of the Glrdiz-pass and stands on the Luhugur-water (Logar). 

® f- *43 

* At this point of the text there occurs in the Elph. MS. (f. I 95 ^)* note, manifestly 
copied from one marginal in an archetype, which states that what follows is copied 
from Babur’s own MS. The note (and others)can be seen in J RAS 1905 p. 754 ft 

’ Masson, iii, 145* 
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(August I2th) Next day we dismounted at Istalif ; a confection 
was eaten on that day. 

(August ijtA) On Saturday there was a wine-party at 
Istallf. 

(August ipA) Riding at dawn from Istallf, we crossed the 
space between it and the Sinjid-valley. Near KhwSja Sih-yaran 
a great snake was killed as thick, it may be, as thefore>arm and 
as long as a quldcA} From its inside came out a slenderer snake, 
that seemed to have been just swallowed, every part of it being 
Fol. 240^. whole ; it may have been a little shorter than the larger one. 

From inside this slenderer snake came out a little mouse ; it too 
was whole, broken nowhere.® 

On reaching Khwaja Sih-yaran there was a wine-party. To- 
day orders were written and despatched by Kich-kma the 
night-watch (tunqtdr) to the begs on that side (z>. north of 
Hindu-kush), giving them a rendezvous and saying, “ An army 
is being got to horse, take thought, and come to the rendezvous 
fixed.” 

(August IS tA) We rode out at dawn and ate a confection. At 
the infall of the Parwan-water many fish were taken in the 
local way of casting a fish-drug into the water .3 Mir Shah Beg 
set food and water (dsA u di) before us ; we then rode on to 
Gul-bahar. At a wine-party held after the Evening Prayer, 
Darw!sh-i-muhammad (Sdrbdti) was present. Though a young 
man and a soldier, he had not yet committed the sin (trtqdb) of 
wine, but was in obedience (tSib\ Qutiuq Khwaja KukfilddsA 
had long before abandoned soldiering to become a darwish ; 
moreover he w^as very old, his very beard was quite white ; 
nevertheless he took his share of wine at these parties. Said 
I to Darwish-i-muhammad, " Qutiuq Khwaja*s beard shames 
you ! He, a darwish and an old man, alw^ays drinks wine ; 
you, a soldier, a young man, your beard quite black, never 
drink ! What does it mean ? ” My custom being not to press 
wine tin a non-drinker, with so much said, it all passed off as 
a joke ; he was not pressed to drink. 

* A fUldcA is from finger-tip to finger-tip of the ontstretched arms (Zenker p. 720 
and MAhs, ii, 98). 

* Neither intern*, is said to have died ! 


3 f. 143. 
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{August i6th) At dawn we made our morning {subdht subuht 
qilduk). 

(August 17th) Riding on Wednesday from Gul-i-bahar, we Fol. 241. 
dismounted in Abun-village * ate food, remounted, went to 
a summer-house in the orchards (bdghdt-i-kkam) and there dis- 
mounted. There was a wine-party after the Mid-day Prayer. 

(August i8tk) Riding on next day, we made the circuit of 
Khwaja Khawand Sa'id's tomb, went to China-fort and there 
got on a raft. Just where the I^anjhir- water comes in, the raft 
struck the naze of a hill and began to sink. Rauh-dam, Tingri- 
qull and Mir Muhammad the raftsman were thrown into the 
water by the shock ; Rauh-dam and Tingri-quli were got on 
the raft again ; a China cup and a spoon and a tambour went 
into the water. Lower down, the raft struck again opposite the 
Sang-i-banda (the cut-stone), either on a branch in mid-stream 
or on a stake, stuck in as a stop- water (qdqghdn qdsuq). Right 
over on his back went Shiih Reg’s Shah Hasan, clutching at 
Mlrza Quli Kukuldash and making him fall too. Darwish-i- 
muhammad Sdrbdn was also thrown into the water. Mirza 
Quli went over in his own fashion ! Just when he fell, he was 
cutting a melon w'hich he had in his hand ; as he went over, he 
stuck his knife iqto the mat of the raft. He swam in his tun 
aufrdght^ and got out of the water without coming on the raft 
again. Leaving it that night, we slept at raftsmen’s houses. 
Darwish-i-mubammad Sdrbdn pre.sented me with a seven- 
coloured cup exactly like the one lost in the water. 

(August igtK) On Friday we rode away from the river’s 
bank and dismounted below Aindiki on the skirt of Koh-i-bacha 
where, with our own hands, we gathered plenty of tooth-picks .3 Fol. 241^. 
Passing on, food was eaten at the houses of the Khwaja Khizr 
people. We rode on and at the Mid-day Prayer dismounted 
in a village of Qutluq Khwaja’.s fief in' Lamghan where he made 
ready a hasty meal (md hasirt) ; after partaking of this, we 
mounted and went to Kabul. 

* or Atun’s-village, one granted to Babur's motlier's old governess (f. 96 ) ; Gul- 
badan's guest-list also an Atun Mama. 

■ f. 2353 and note. 

3 ,miswdk ; On Us tirs principalement de Varhmit ipineux appeli capparis-sodcUa 

(de C. ii, 101 n. ). 
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{Ad. Various incidents^ 

{August 22nd) On Monday the 25th, a special honorary 
dress and a saddled horse were bestowed on Darwish-i- 
^muhammad Sdrbdn and he was made to kneel as a retainer 
{naukar\ 

{August 24th) For 4 or S months I had not had my head 
shaved ; on Wednesday the 27th, I had it done. Today there 
was a wine-party. 

{August 26ih) On Friday the 29th, Mir Khurd was made to 
kneel as Hind-al*s guardian.^ He made an offering of 1000 
shdhrukhis {circa ;^50). 

{August sist) On Wednesday the 5th of Ramzan, a dutiful 
letter was brought by Tulik Kukuldash's servant Barlas Juki(?). 
Auzbeg raiders had gone into those parts (Badakhshan) ; Tulik 
had gon€ out, fought and beaten them. Barlas Juki brought 
one live Auzbeg and one head. 

{Sep, 2nd) In the night of Saturday the 8th, we broke our 
fast ^ in Qasim Beg’s house ; he led out a saddled horse for me. 

{Sep, jrd) On Sunday night the fast was broken in Khalifa’s 
house ; he offered me a saddled horse. 

{Sep, 4th) Next day came Khwaja Muh. ‘Ali and Jan-i-nasir 
who had been summoned from their districts for the good of 
the army 3 

{Sep, yth) On Wednesday the 1 2th, Kamran’s maternal uncle 
Fol. 242. SI. ‘Ali Mirza arrived.^ As has been mentioned,^ he had gone 
to Kashghar in the year 1 came from Khwast into Kabul. 

{cc, A Yusuf -sdi campaign^ 

{Sep, 8tk) We rode out on Thursday the 1 3th of the month 
of Ramzan, resolved and determined to check and ward off the 

* Gul-badan’s H.N. Index s.n. 

* This being Rani?an, Babur did not break his fast till sun-set. In like manner, 
during Ratn^&n they eat in the morning before sun-rise (Erskinel 

3 A result, doubtless, of the order mentioned on f. 2406. 

4 Babur’s wife Gol-rukh appears to have been his sister or niece ; he was a Begchlk. 

Cf. Gul-badan’s H.N. trs. p. 233, 234; T.R. p. 264-5. 

s This remark bears on the question of whether we now have all Babur wrote of 
Autobiography. It refers to a date falling within the previous gap, because the man 
went to Kishghar while B&bur was ruling in Samarkand (T.R. p. 265). The ^t 
lime Bibur came from Khwast to Kabul was probably in 920 ah. ; if later, it was 
still in the gap. But an alternative explanation is that looking over and annotating 
the diary section, Babur made this reference to what he fully meant to write but dM 
before Ixing able to do so. 
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Yusuf-zal, and we dismounted in the meadow on the Dih-i- 
yaq'ub side of Kabul. When we were mounting, the equerry 
Baba Jan led forward a rather good-for-nothing horse ; in my 
anger I struck him in the face a blow which dislocated my fist 
below the ring-finger.* The pain was not much at the time, 
but was rather bad when we reached our encampment-ground. 

For some time I suflered a good deal and could not write. It 
got well at last. 

To this same assembly-ground were brought letters and 
presents {bildk) from my maternal-aunt Daulat-sultan Khanim ® 
in Kashghar, by her foster-brother Daulat-i-muhammad On the 
same day Bu Khan and Musa, chiefs of the Dilazak, came, 
bringing tribute, and did obeisance. 

( 5 ^. iith) On Sunday the i6th Quj Beg came. 

( 5 ^. 14.U1) Marching on Wednesday the 19th we passed 
through But-khak and, as usual, dismounted on the But-khak 
water .3 

As Quj Beg's districts, Bamlan, Kah-mard and Ghurl, are 
close to the Auzbeg, he was excused from going with this army 
and given leave to return to them from this ground. I bestowed 
on him a turban twisted for myself, and also a head-to-foot 
{bdshraydq), 

i6tk) On Friday the 21st, we dismounted at Badam- Fol 242 ^. 
chashma. 

{^Sep, 17th) Next day we dismounted on the Barlk-ab, I reaching 
the camp after a visit to Qara-tu. On this ground honey was 
obtained from a tree. 

{Sep. 20th) We went on march by march till Wednesday 
the 26th, and dismounted in the Bagh-i-wafa. 

{Sep. 2 1 St) Thursday we just stayed in the garden. 

( 5 ^/. 22nd) On Friday we marched out and dismounted 
beyond Sultanpur. Today Shah Mir Husain came from his 
country. Today came also Dilazak chiefs under Bu Khan and 

‘ Anglic^, the right thumb, on which the archer’s ring {zih-gir\ is worn 

” a daughter of Yunas Khan, Haidar’s account of whom is worth seeing. 

s i.e. the water of Luhugur (Logar). Tradition says that But-khak (Idol-dust) 
was so n s mfd because there SI. Mahmud of Ghazni had idols, brought by him out 
^ Hindustin, pounded to dust Raverty says the place is probably the site of an 
ancient temple {vah&ra). 
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Musa. My plan had been to put down the Yusuf-zSI in Sawad, 
but these chiefs set forth to me that there was a large horde 
{aii/us) in Hash-naghar and that much corn was to be had there. 
They were very urgent for us to go to Hash<naghar. After 
consultation the matter was left in this way : — As it is said there 
is much com in Hash-naghar,’ the Afghans there shall be over- 
run ; the forts of Hash-naghar and Parashawar shall be put into 
order ; part of the corn shall be stored in them and they be left 
in charge of Shah Mir Husain and a body of braves. To suit 
Shah Mir Husain’s convenience in this, he was given 15 days 
leave, with a rendezvous named for him to come to after going 
to his country and preparing his equipment. 

(Sfp. sjrd) Marching on next day, we reached Jui-shahi 
and there dismounted. Qn this ground Tlngri-birdl and 
SI. Muhammad Dulddi overtook us. Today came also I:Iamza 
from Qunduz.^ 

{Sep. 2Stk) On Sunday the last day of the month (Ramzan), 
we marched from Jul-shahi and dismounted at Qlriq-ariq (forty- 
Fol. 243. conduits), I going by raft, with a special few. The new 
moon of the Feast was seen at that station.^ People had 
brought a few beast-loads of wine from Nur-valley ; 3 after the 
Evening Prayer there was a wine-party, those present being 
Muhibb-i-‘all the armourer, Khwaja Muh. ‘All the librarian, 
Shah Beg’s Shah Hasan, SI. Muh. Dulddi and Darwish-i-muh. 
Sdrbdn^ then obedient {td'ib'). From my childhood up it had 
been my rule not to press wine on a non-drinker ; Danvlsh-i- 
muhammad was at every party and no pressure was put on him 
(by me), but Khwaja Muh. ‘Ali left him no choice ; he pressed 
him and pressed him till he made him drink. 

{Sep. 26th) On Monday we marched with the dawn of the 
Feast-day ,4 eating a confection on the road to dispel crop-sickness. 
While under its composing influence {ndkltk\ we were brought 
a colocynth-apple {khuntuC). Darwish-i-muhammad had never 

* Qasiin.Beg*s son, come, no doubt, in obedience to the order of f. 240^. 

* The *Id-i-filr is the festival at the conclusion of the feast of Ramfan, celebrated 
on seeing^the new moon of Sbawwal (Erskine). 

^ f. 133^ and Appendix G, On the names of the wines of NUr^wdl^., 

^ ue. of the new moon of Shavrw&L The new moon having been feen the evening 
before, which to Musalmins was Monday evening, they had celebrated the *ld-i-fitr 
pn. Monday eve (Erskine). 
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seen one ; said I, It is a melon of Hindustan/’ sliced it and 
gave him a piece. He bit into it at once ; it was night before 
the bitter taste went out of his mouth. At Garm-chashma we 
dismounted on rising-ground where cold meat was being set 
out for us when Langar Khan arrived to wait on me after being 
for a time at his own place (Koh-i-jud). He brought an oflTering 
of a horse and a few confections. Passing on, we dismounted 
at Yada-bir, at the Other Prayer got on a raft there, went for 
as much as two miles on it, then left it. 

{Sep. Riding on next morning, we dismounted below 

the Khaibar-pass. Today arrived SI. Bayazid, come up by the Fol. 243^. 
BSra-road after hearing of us ; he set forth that the Afridi 
Afghans were seated in Bara with their goods and families and 
that they had grown a mass of corn which was still standing 
(lit. on foot). Our plan being for the Yusuf-zai Afghans of 
Hash-naghar, we paid him no attention. At the Mid-day Prayer 
there was a wine-party in Khwaja Muhammad ‘Ali*s tent. 

During the party details about our coming in this direction were 
written and sent off by the hand of a sultSn of Tirah to Khwaja 
Kalan in Bajaur. I wrote this couplet on the margin of the 
letter {/armdn) : — 

Say sweetly o breeze, to that beautiful fawn, 

Thou hast given my head tu the hills and the wild. ‘ 

{S^. 28tK) Marching on at dawn across the pass, we got 
through the Khaibar-narfows and dismounted at ‘All-masjid. 

At the Mid-day Prayer we rode on, leaving the baggage behind, 
reached the Kabul-water at the second watch (midnight) and 
there slept awhile. 

{Sep. 2gtK) A ford * was found at daylight ; we had forded 
the water {su-dtn ktchUdi\ when news came from our scout that 
the Afghans had heard of us and were in flight. We went on, 
passed through the Sawad-water and dismounted amongst the 
Afghan corn-fields. Not a half, not a fourth indeed of the 
promised corn was had. The plan of fitting-up Hash-naghar, 
made under the hope of getting corn here, came to nothing. Fol. 244. 

' Dlwftn of H&fiz lithp ed. p. 22. The couplet seems to be another message to 
a woman (f. 238) ; here it mifi^t be to Blbl Mubaraka, still under Khwfija Kalan’s. 
charge in Bajaur (f. 221). 

* Here and under date Sep. 30th the wording allows a ford. 


28 
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The Dilazak Afghans, who had urged it on us, were ashamed. 
VVe next dismounted after fording the water of Sawad to its 
Kabul side. 

(iV/. soUi) Marching next morning from the Sawad-water, we 
crossed the Kabul-water and dismounted. The Beg.s admitted 
to counsel were summoned and a consultation having been had, 
the matter was left at this : — that the Afridl Afghiins spoken of 
by SI. Bayazid should be over-run, Purshawur-fort be fitted up 
on the strength of their goods and corn, and some-one left there 
in charge. 

At this station Flindu Beg Quchin and the Mir-zadas of 
Khwast overtook us. Today majun was eaten, the party being 
Darvvcsh-i-muhaminad Sdrbdpi^ Muhammad Kukuldash, Gadai 
Taghai and ■*Asas ; later on we invited Shah Hasan also. After 
food had been placed before us. we went on a raft, at the Other 
Prayer. We called Langar Khan Nia-zdi on also. At the 
Evening Prayer we got off the raft and went to camp. 

{Oct. 1 st) Marching at dawn, in accordance with the arrange- 
ment made on the Kabul-water, we passed Jam and dismounted 
at the outfall of the ‘Ali-masjid water.* 

{dd. Badakhshdn affairs.) 

SI. ‘All (Taghais servant ?) Abu’l-hashim overtaking us, said, 
“On the night of ‘Arafa,"* 1 was in Jul-shfihi with a person from 
Badakhshan ; he told me that SI. Sa‘id Khiin had come with 
designs on Badakhshan, so 1 came on from Jui-shahl along the 
Jam-rud. to give the news to the Padshah.” On this the begs 
were summoned and advice was taken. In consequence of this 
Fol. 244^. news, it seemed inadvisable to victual the fort (Purshawur), and 
we started back intending to go to Badakhshan.^ Langar Khan 
was appointed to help Muh. ‘Ali Jang-Jang ; he was given an 
honorary dress and allowed to go. 

' This may be what Masson writes of (i, 149) “ Wc reached a spot where the 
water supplying the rivulet (of *All-masji(l) gushes in a large volume from the rocks 
to the left. I slaked my thirst in tlie living spring and drank to repletion of the 
delightfully cool and transparent water. 

* Mr. Erskinjt here notes, “ This appears to be a mistake or oversight of Babur. 
The eve of ‘Arafa" (9th of ^u’ljiijja) “ was not till the evening of Dec. 2nd 1519. 
He probably meant to say the *ld-i-fitr which had occurred only five days before, 
on adth.” 

^ Thill was an affair of frontiers (T.R. p. 354). 
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That night a wihe-party was held in Khwaja Muh. 'All’s tent. 

We marched on next day, crossed Khaibar and dismounted 
below the pass. 

(^ee. The Khisr-khail Afghans^ 

(Oct. 3rd) Many improper things the Khizr-khail had done ! 

When the army v^ent to and fro, they used to shoot at the 
laggards and at those dismounted apart, in order to get their 
horses. It seemed lawful therefore and right to punish them. 

With this plan we marched from below the pass at daybreak, 
ate our mid-day meal in Dih-i-ghnl.iman fHasaul),' and after 
feeding our horses, rode on again at the Mid-day Prayer. 

Muh. Husain the armourer was made to gallop off to Kabul 
with orders to keep prisoner all Khizr-khaills there, and to 
submit to me’ an account of their possessions ; also, to write 
a detailed account of whatever news there was from Hadakhshan 
and to send a man off with it quickly from Kabul to me. 

That night we moved on till the second watch (midnight), 
got a little beyond Sultanpur, there slept awhile, then rode on 
again. The Khizr-khail were understood to have their seat 
from Bahar (Vihara ?) and Mich-gram to Kara-su (sic). Arriving 
before dawn, (Oct. 4th) the raid was allowed. Most of the goods 
of the Khizr-k|;iaills and their small children fell into the army’s 
hands ; a few tribesmen, being near the mountains, drew off to FoI. 245. 
them and were left. 

(Oct. 3th) We dismounted next day at Qllaghu where 
pheasants were taken on our ground. Today the baggage came 
up from the rear and was unloaded here. Owing to this punitive 
raid, the Wazlrl Afghans who never had given in their tribute 
well, brought 300 sheep. 

(Oct.^th) I had written nothing since my hand was dislocated ; 
here I wrote a little, on Sunday the 14th of the month.® 

(Oct. loth) Next day came Afghan chiefs leading the Khirilchi 
[and] Samu-khail. The Dilazak Afghans entreated pardon for 
them ; we gave it and set the captured free, fixed their tribute 
at 4000 sheep, gave coats (tun) to their chiefs, appointed and 
sent out collectors. 

‘ Manucci gives an account of the place (Irvine iv, 439 and ii, 447). 

■ Sep. 8th to Oct. 9th. 
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{OcL ijth) These matters settled, we marched on Thursday 
the 1 8th, and dismounted at Bahar (Vihara?) and Mich-gram. 

(jOcL i^ih) Next day I went to the Bagh-i-wafa. Those were 
the days of the garden’s beauty ; its lawns were one sheet of 
trefoil ; its pomegranate-trees yellowed to autumn splendour,* 
their fruit full red ; fruit on the orange-trees green and glad 
{khurram\ countless oranges but not yet as yellow as our hearts 
desired ! The pomegranates were excellent, not equal, however, 
to the best ones of Wilayat* The one excellent and blessed 
content we have had from the Bagh-i-wafa was had at this time. 

Fol. 24 s^. We were there three or four days ; during the time the whole 
camp had pomegranates in abundance. 

{Oct. 17th) We marched from the garden on Monday. I stayed 
in it till the firsj, watch (9 a.m.) and gave away oranges ; I bestowed 
the fruit of two trees on Shrill Hasan ; to several begs I gave the 
fruit of one tree each ; to some gave one tree for two persons. 
As we were thinking of visiting Lamghan in the winter, I ordered 
that they should reserve {gurfig/ildilar) at least 20 of the trees 
growing round the reservoir. That day we dismounted at 
Gandamak. 

{Oct. i8th) Next day we dismounted at Jagdrllik. Near the 
Kvening Prayer there was a wine-party at which most of the 
household were pre.sent. After a time Qasiin Beg’s sister’s son 
Gadai bihjat^ used very disturbing words and, being drunk, slid 
down on the cushion by my side, so Gadai l ^ghai picked him 
up and carried him out from the fiart)'. 

{Oct. rgth) Marching next day from that ground, I made an 
excursion up the valley-bottom of the Barik-ab towards Ouruq- 
sai. A few purslain trees were in the utmost autumn beauty. 
On dismounting, seasonable** food was set out. The vintage 

' khash ra/r^'-/ khizan. SoiDctinies Babur's praise of autumn allows the word 
khitdfi to mean the harvest-crops themselves, sometimes the autumnal colouring. 

* This 1 have taken to mean the Kabul tnmCm. The llai. MS. writes wiliiya/liir 

(plural) thus suggesting that aui (those) may omitted, and those countries (Trans- 
oxiana) be meant ; but the second Pers. trs. ( 1 . 0 . 217 f. 169) supports Kabul. 

3 joyous, happy. 

* y'.ik\ rdn. '^his word has proved a difficulty to all translators. I suggest that 
it stands for aiiikarany what came to hand {ailik see de C.’s Diet.); also that it 
contains puns referring to the sheep taken from the road {jiMlkardn) and to the wine 
of the yei^s 3rield {yUkarAn). The way-side meal was of what came to hand, mutton 
and wine, probably local. 
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was the cause ! wine was drunk I A sheep was ordered brought 
from the road and made into kabdbs {brochettes). We amused 
OM'selves by setting fire to branches of holm-oak.^ 

Mulla ‘Abdu’l-malik dtwdna^ having begged to take the news 
of our coming into Kabul, was sent ahead. To this place came 
Hasan Nabira from Mirza Khan’s presence ; he must have come 
after letting me know [his intention of coming].^ There was Fol. 246. 
drinking till the Sun’s decline ; we then rode off. People in our 
party had become very drunk, Sayyid Qasim so much so, that 
two of his servants mounted him and got him into camp with 
difficulty. Muh. Baqir’s Dost was so drunk that people, headed 
by Amln-i-muhammad Tarkhan and Mast! chukra, cou\d not get 
him on his horse ; even when they poured water on his head, 
nothing was effected. At that moment a body of Afghans 
appeared. Amln-i-muhammad, who had had enough himself, 
had this idea, “ Rather than leave him here, as he is, to be taken, 
let us cut his head off and carry it with us.” At last after lOO 
efforts, they mounted him and brought him with them. We 
reached Kabul at midnight. 

{ff. Incidents in KdbuL) 

In Court next morning Quli Beg waited on me. ‘ He had 
been to SI. Sa‘id Khan’s presence in Kashghar as my envoy. 

To him as envoy to me had been added Bishka Mirza I tar chi ^ 
who brought me gifts of the goods of that country. 

(Oct, 2^tk) On Wednesday the ist of Zu’l-qa‘da, I went by 
myself to Qabil’s tomb 5 and there took my morning. The 
people of the party came later by ones and twos. When the 
Sun waxed hot, we went to the Violet-garden and drank there, 
by the side of the reservoir. Mid-day coming on, we slept. At 
the Mid-day Prayer we drank again. At this mid-day party 
I gave wine to Tingrl-quli Beg and to Mahndi (?) to whom at 
any earlier party, wine had not been given. At the Bed-time Fol. 246^. 
Pj ayer, I went to the Hot-bath where I stayed the night. 

' f. 1415. ’ f. 217 and n. 

3 1 think Babur means that the costomary announcement of an envoy or guest must 
have reached Kabul in his absence. 

* He is in the T. R. list of the tribe (p. 307) ; to it belonged SI. Ahmad Tambal 
{ib, p. 316). 

3 QAbil-ning kOrt-mng g&shi-ka, lit. to the presence of the tomb of Qabil, i.€. Cain 
the eponymous hero of Kabul. The Elph. MS. has been altered to Qabil Beg ” ! 
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{Oct 26th) On Thursday honorary dresses were bestowed on 
the Hindustani traders, headed by Yahya Nil/idnt^ and they 
were allowed to go. 

{Oct, 28th) On Saturday the 4th, a dress and gifts were 
bestowed on Bishka Mirza, who had come from Kashghar, and 
he was given leave to go. 

{Oct, 2gth) On Sunday there was a party in the little Picture- 
hall over the (Char-bagh) gate ; small retreat though it is, 
16 persons were present. 

{gg. Excursion to the Koh-ddvian,) 

{Octjoth) Today we went to Istallf to .see the harvest {khisdn). 
Today was dose the sin (? irtikdb qiltb atdi) of mdjiin. Much 
rain fell ; most of the begs and the household came into my tent, 
outside the Bagh-i-kalan. 

{Oct 31st) Next day there was a wine-party in the same 
garden, lasting till night. 

{November isi) At dawn we took our morning {subd/u ^buhi 
qilduk) and got drunk, took a sleep, and at the Mid-day Prayer 
rode from Istalif. On the road a confection was eaten. We 
reached Bih-zadi at the Other Prayer. The harvest-crops were 
very beautiful ; while we were viewing them those disposed 
for wine began to agitate about it. The harvest-colour was 
extremely beautiful ; wine was drunk, though mdjun had been 
eaten, sitting under autumnal trees. The party lasted till the 
Bed-time Prayer. Khalifa’s Mulla Mahmud arriving,* we had 
him summoned to join the party. ‘Abdu'l-lah was very drunk 
Fol. 247. indeed ; a word affecting Khalifa {tarfidzn) being said, *Abdu'l-lah 
forgot Mulla Mahir.ud and recited this line : — 

Regard whom thou wilt, he suffers from the same wound.’ 

Mulla Mahmud was sober ; he blamed *'Abdu’l-Iah for repeating 
that line in jest ; 'Abdu’l-lah came to his senses, was troubled in 
mind, and after this talked and chatted very sweetly. 

Our excuf^ion to view the harvest was over ; we dismounted, 
close to the Evening Prayer, in the Char-bagh. 

{Ntro, i2tK) On Friday the 16th, after eating a confection 

‘ Mr. Erskine surmised that the line was from some religious poem of mystical 
meaning and that its profane application gave offence. 
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with a few special people in the Violet-garden, we went on 
a boat. Humayun and Kamran were with us later ; Humayun 
made a very good shot at a duck. 

(A//. A Bohemian episode^, 

{^Nov. Tph) On Saturday the i8th, I rode out of the Char-bagh 
at midnight, sent night-watch and groom back, crossed Mulla 
Dilba’s bridge, got out by the Diurln-narrows, round by the 
bazars and kdres of Qush-nadur (var.), along the back of the 
Bear-house (kkirs-kkdna\ and near sunrise reached Tardi Beg 
Khdk-sdf^s^ kdrez. He ran out quickly on hearing of me. His 
shortness {qdldshlight) was known ; I had taken lOO shdhrukhts 
(£s) with me ; I gave him these and told him to get wine and 
other things ready as 1 had a fancy for a private and unrestrained 
party. He went for wine towards Bih-zadi ® ; I sent my horse 
by his slave to the valley-bottom and sat down on the slope 
behind the kdres. At the first watch (9 a.m.) Tardi Beg brought Fol. 247^. 
a pitcher of wine which we drank by turns. After him came 
Muhammad-i-qasim Barlds and Shah-zada who had got to know 
of his fetching the wine, and had followed him, their minds 
quite empty of any thought about me. We invited them to the 
party. Said Tardi Beg, “ Hul-hul Aniga wishes to drink wine 
with you.” Said I, “ For my part, I never saw a woman drink 
wine ; invite her.” We also invited Shahi a qalandar, and one 
of the kdres-mtn who played the rebeck. There was drinking 
till the Evening Prayer on the rising-ground behind the kdres ; 
we then went into Tardi Beg’s hou.se and drank by lamp-light 
almost till the Bed-time Prayer. The party was quite free and 
unpretending. I lay down, the others went to another house 
and drank there till beat of drum (midnight). Hul-hul Aniga 
came in and made me mu':h disturbance ; I got rid of her at last 
by flinging myself down as if drunk. It was in my mind to put 
{Deople off* their guard, and ride off alone to Astar-ghach, but it 
did not come off* because they got to know. In the end, I rode 

' His sobriquet khSJbsSr, one who sits in the dust, suits the excavator of a kdres, 

Babur’s route can be followed in Masson's (iii, 1 10 ), apparently to the very kdres, 

^ In Masson's time this place was celebrated for vinegar. To reach it and return 
must have occupied several hours. 
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away at beat of dniml after letting TardI Beg and Shah-zSda 
know, We three mounted and made for A3tar>ghach. 

’ INov. JStK) We reached Khwaja Hasan below Istallf by the 
first prayer {^farz waqi ) ; dismounted for a while, ate a confection, 
Foi. 24S. and went to view the harvest. When the Sun was up, we 
dismounted at a garden in Istallf and ate grapes. We slept 
at Khwaja Shahab, a dependency of Astar>ghach. Ata, the 
Master of the Horse, must have had a house somewhere near, 
for before we were awake he had brought food and a pitcher of 
wine. The vintage was very fine. After drinking a few cups, 
we rode on. We next dismounted in a garden beautiful with 
autumn ; there a party was held at which Khwaja Muhammad 
Amin joined us. Drinking went on till the Bed-time Prayer. 
During that day and night ‘Abdu’l-lah, ‘Asas, Nur Beg and 
Yusuf-i-‘alT all arrived from Kabul. 

(^Nov, i 6 th) After food at dawn, we rode out and visited the 
Bagh-i-padshahl below Astar-ghach. One young apple-tree in 
it had turned an admirable autumn-colour ; on each branch were 
left 5 or 6 leaves in regular array ; it was such that no painter 
trying to depict it could have equalled. After riding from 
Astar-ghach we ate at Khwaja Hasan, and reached Bih-zadi at 
the Evening Prayer. There we drank in the house of Khwaja 
Muh. Amin’s servant Imam-i-muhammad. 

{Nov, ijtli) Next day, Tuesday, we went into the Char-bagh 
of Kabul. 

{N<n), iSth) On Thursday the 23rd, having marched {kuchub\ 
the fort was entered. 

{Nov, ipiA) On Friday Muhammad ‘Ali (son of ?) Haidar 
the stirrup-holder brought, as an offering, a tuzgun^ he had 
caught. 

{Nov, 20th) On Saturday the 2Sth, there was a party in the 
Plane-tree garden from which I ro^ and mounted at the Bed- 
time Prayer. Sayyid Qasim being in shame at past occurrences,^ 
we dismounted at his house and drank a few cups. 

Foi. 24W. {Nov.M4tK) On Thursday the ist of Zu’l-hijja, Taju’d-din 
Mahmud, come from Qandahar, waited on me. 

* Kanos, white &lcon; ^Amal’i’^Alih (I.O. MS. No. 857, f. 451^), taus 

■ f. 246. 
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{Dec. rztk) On Monday the 19th, Muh. 'All Jang-jang came 
from Nil-ab. 

{Dec. ijtfi) On Tuesday the . . . of the month, Sangar Khan 
fanju/ta, come from Bhira, waited on me. 

{Dec. tdtfi) On Friday the 23rd, I fini.shed (copying ?) the odes 
and couplets selected according to their measure from 'All-sher 
Beg'-s four Diwans.' 

{Dec. zotli) On Tuesday the 27th there was a social-gathering 
in the citadel, at which it was ordered that if any-one went out 
from it drunk, that person should not be invited to a party again. 

{Dec. zjrd) On Friday the 30th of Zu’l-hijja it was ridden 
out with the intention of making an excursion to Lamghan. 

* Nawa’! himself arranged Uicm according to the periods of liis life (Kicii’s Pers 
Cat. p. 294). 
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(a. Excursion to the Koh-ddman and Kohistdn.) 

{Dec. 2jrd) On Saturday Muharram 1st Khwaja Sih-yaran 
was reached. A wine-party was had on the bank of the conduit, 
where this comes out on the hill.® 

(Dec. 24th) Riding on next morning (2nd), we visited the 
moving sands (reg-i-rawdn). A party was held in Sayyid 
Qasim's BidbuPs house .3 

(Dec. 2j;tli) Riding on frpm there, w^e ate a confection (vidjfni)^ 
went further and dismounted at Bilkir(?). 

{Dec. 26th) At dawn (4th) we made our morning {subd/u 
subil/n qildf(k\ although there might be drinking at night. VVe 
rode on at the Mid-day Prayer, dismounted at Dur-niima^ and 
there had a wine party. 

(Dec. 2jtfi) VVe took our morning early. Haq-dad, the 
headman of Dur-nama made^me an offering (pesh-kasli) of his 
garden. 

(Dec. 28th) Riding thence on Thursday (6th), we dismounted 
at the villages of the Tajiks in Nijr-au. 

(Dec. 2gth) On Friday (7th) we hunted the hill between Forty- 
ploughs (Chikil-qulbd) and the water of Baran ; many deer fell. 

Fol. 249- I had not shot an arrow since my hand was hurt ; now, with an 
easy 5 bow, I shot a deer in the shoulder, the arrow going in to 
half up the feather. Returning from hunting, we went on at 
the Other Prayer in Nijr-au. 

' Elph. MS. f. 202^ ; W.-i-B. I.O. 215 f. 175 (misplaced) and 217 f. 172 ; Mems. 
p. 281. 

” pushta austlda ; the Jul-khwush of f. 137. 

3 The Hai. MS. omits a passage here ; the Elph. MS. reads Q&sim Bulhttli ning 
awf, thus making ** nightingale” a sobriquet of Qasim’s own. Erskine (p. 281) has 
**Bolbuir-hair’; Ilminsk/s words translate as, the house of Sayyid Qasim^s nightin^le 
(p. 3 * 1 ). 

* or Dur-nama'I, seen from afar. 

3 Marm-dtJk^ the opposite of a a stiff bow. Some MSS. write Utnm-dik 

which might be read to mean such a bow as his disablement allowed to be used. 
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{Dec, joth) Next day (Saturday 8th) the tribute of the 
Nijr-au people was fixed at 60 gold misqals.* 

{Japt. isf) On Monday (loth) we rode on intending to visit 
Lamghan.^ I had expected Humayun to go with us, but as he 
inclined to ^stay behind, leave was given him from Kura-pass. 

We went on and dismounted in Badr-au (Tag-au). 

{d. Exenrstons in Lmnghdni) 

{fan. . . ) Riding on, we dismounted at AQlQgh-nur .3 The 
fishermen there took fish at one draught ^ from the water of 
l^aran. At the Other Prayer (afternoon) there was drinking on 
the .raft ; and there was drinking in a tent after we left the raft 
at the Evening Prayer. 

Haidar the standard-bearer had been sent froiti DawarS to 
the Kafirs ; several Kafir headmen came now to the foot of 
Bad-i-pich (pass), brought a few goat-skins of wine, and did 
obeisance. Tn descending that pass a surprising number of 
. . was seen. ^ 

{Jan. , . ) Next day getting on a raft, we ate a confection, 
got off below Ionian and went to camp. There were two rafts. 

{Jan. ^t/i) Marching on Friday (14th), wc dismounted below 
Mandrawar on the hill -skirt. There was a late wine-party. 

{Jan. 6 th) On Saturday (iSth), we passed through the Daruta 
narrows by raft, got off a little above Jahan-nama’i (Jalalabad) 
and went to the Hagh-i-wafa in front of Admapur. When we 
were leaving the raft the governor of Ningnahar Qayyam Aurdu 
Shah came and did obeisance. Langar Khan Nid-sdi , — he had Fol. 249^ 

* Mr. Erskine, writing early in the Z9tli century, notes that this seems an easy 
tribute, about 400 rupls i.e. £40. 

This is one of the three routes into Lamglian of f. 133 * 

3 f. 231^ and Appendix F, On the nanu Dara-i-nur. 

'* This passage will be the basis of the account on f. 143^ of the winter-supply of 
fish in Lamghan. 

3 This word or name is puzzling. Avoiding extreme detail as to variants, I suggest 
that h is Daur-bln for Dur-naina’l if a place-name ; or, if not, dur-btn, foresight (in 
either case the preposition requires to be supplied), and it may refer to foreseen need 
of and curiosity a1x>ut Kahr wines. 

* chiurtika or thlur’i-tika, whether sautcrelU as M. de Courteille understood, or 
jiknwikr-i-raH^ and chlkur^ partridge as the 1st Persian trs. and as Mr. Erskine (ex- 
plaining chur-i-tika) thought, must be left open. Two pointe arise however, (i) the 
time is January, the place the deadly Bad-i-plch pass ; would these suit locusts ? 

(2) If Babur’s account of a splendid bird (f. 135) were based on this experience, this 
would be one of several occurrences in which what is entered in the Description of 
Kabul of 910 AH. is found as an experience in the diary of 9 ^ 5 -^ ah. 
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been in Nil-ab for a time, — waited upon me on the road. We 
dismounted in the Bagh-i-waia ; its oranges had yellowed 
, beautifully ; its spring-bloom was well-advanced, and it was very 
charming. We stayed in it five or six days. 

As it was my wish and inclination (ju dagh-daghd) to return 
to obedience {jtSiV) in my 40th year, I was drinking to excess 
now that less than a year was left. 

{.Jan. ytK) On Sunday the i6th, having made my morning 
{subuht) and became sober. Mulla Yarak played an air he had 
composed in five-time and in the five-line measure {vtakhaminas)^ 
while I chose to eat a confection {;naji 7 n). He had composed 
an excellent air. I had not occupied myself with such things 
for some time ; a wish to compose came over me now, so 
I composed an air in four-time, as will be mentioned iii time.* 

{/an. JotJi) On Wednesday (19th) it was said for fun, while 
we were making our morning {mbuhi\ " Let whoever speaks 
like a Sart {i.e. in Persian) drink a cup.” Through this many 
drank. At sminat-waqt^ again, when we were sitting under the 
willows in the middle of the meadow, it was said, “ Let whoever 
speaks like a Turk, drink a cup ! ” Through this also numbers 
drank. After the sun got up, we drank under the orange-trees 
on the reservoir-bank. 

{Jan. nth) Next day (20th) we got on a raft from Daruta ; 
got off again below Jui-shahl and went to Atar. 

{Jan. . . ) We rode from there to visit Nur- valley, went as 
far as Susan (lily)- village, then turned back and dismounted 
in Amla. 

Fol. 250. {Jan. 141/1) As Khwaja Kalan had brought Bajaur into good 
order, and as he was a friend of mine, I had sent for him and 
had made Bajaur over to Shah Mir Husain’s charge. On 
Saturday the 22nd of the month (Muharram), Shah Mir Husain 
was given leave to go. That day in Amla we drank. 

{Jan. ijth) It rained {ydmghur ydghdurub) next day (23rd). 

MS. makali'da mazk&r balghasldary but W.-i-B. I.O. 215 f. 176 for mahali- 
da^ in its place, has dar majtis [in the collection], which may point jto an iniSended 
dollection of l^bur's musical compositions. Either reading indicates intention to 
write what we now have not. 

* Perhaps an equivalent for far%-wagt, the time of the first obligatory prayer. Much 
seems to happen before the sun ^ up high ! 
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When we reached Kula-gram in Kunar* where Malik ‘Alfs 
house is, we dismounted at his middle son's house, overlooking 
an orange-orchard. We did not go into the orchard because of 
the rain but just drank where we were. The rain was very 
heavy. I taught Mulla ‘All Khan a talisman I knew ; he wrote 
it on four pieces of paper and hung them on four sides ; as he 
did it, the rain stopped and the air began to clear. 

(/<*«. i 6 th) At dawn (24th) we got on a raft ; on another 
several braves went. People in Bajaur, Sawad, Kunar and 
thereabouts make; a beer {bir btisa) “ the ferment of which is 
a thing they call This kim they make of the roots of 

herbs and several simples, shaped like a loaf, dried and kept by 
them. Some sorts of beer are surprisingly exhilarating, but 
bitter and distasteful. We had thought of drinking beer but, 
because of its , bitter taste, preferred a confection. 'Asas, Hasan 
Atkirik^^ and MastI, on the other raft, were ordered to drink 
some ; they did so and became quite drunk. Hasan Atktrtk 
set up a disgusting disturbance ; ‘Asas, very drunk, did such Foi. 250 ^. 
unpleasant things that we were most uncomfortable {ba tang), 

I thought of having them put off on the far side of the water, 
but some of the others begged them off. 

I had sent for Khwaja Kalan at this time and had bestowed 
Bajaur on Shah Mir Husain. For why ? Khwaja Kalan was 
a friend ; his stay in Bajaur had been long ; moreover the Bajaur 
appointment appeared an easy one. 

At the ford of the Kunar- water Shah Mir Husain met me on 
his way to Bajaur. I sent for him and said a few trenchant 
words, gave him some special armour, and let him go. 

Opposite Nur-gal (Rock-village) an old man begged from 
those on the rafts ; every-one gave him something, coat {tiin), 
turban, bathing-cloth and so on, so he took a good deal away. 

At a bad place in mid-stream the raff struck with a great 
shock ; there was much alarm ; it did not sink but Mir Muhammad 
the raftsman was throwm into the water. We were near Atar 
that night 

* Koh-i-nur, Rocky-moontains (?). See Appendix F, Om the name Dara-i-niir, 

* Steingus gives hata as made of rice, millet, or barley. 

> Is this connected with Arabic kimiylP, alcbmy, chemistry? 

* Turkl, a a^irlpool ; but perhaps the name of an office from afjpsr, a saddle. 
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X/^^- ^ 7 ^^) On Tuesday (2Sth) we reached Mandrawar.* 
Qutluq-qadam and his father had arranged a party inside the 
fort ; though the place had no charm, a few cups were drunk 
there to pl^se them. We went to camp at the Other Prayer. 

(/an, i 8 tK) On Wednesday (26th) an excursion was made to 
Kind-kir* spring. Kind-kir- is a dependent village of the 
Mandrawar tiirndn^ the one and only village of the Lamghanat 
Fol. 251. where dates are grown. It lies rather high on the mountain- 
skirt, its date lands on its east side. At one edge of the date 
lands is the spring, in a place aside (ydn yir\ Six or seven 
yards below the spring-head people have heaped up 5:tones to 
make a shelter 3 for bathing and by so-doing have raised the 
water in the reservoir high enough for it to pour over the heads 
of the bathers. The water is very soft ; it is felt a little cold in 
wintry days but is pleasant if one stays in it. 

(Jan, rgth) On Thursday (27th) Sher Khan Tarkaldni got us 
to dismount at his house and there gave us a feast (ziydfai). 
Having ridden on at the Mid-day Prayer, fish were taken out of 
the fish-ponds of which particulars have been given.-^ 

(Jan, 20th) On Friday (28th) we dismounted near Khwaja 
Mir-i-miran’s village. A party was held there at the Evening 
Prayer. 

(Jan, 2isf) On Saturday (29th) we hunted the hill between 
‘ Ali-shang and Alangar. One hunting-circle having been made 
on the ‘Ali-shang side, another on the Alangar, the deer were 
driven down off the hill and many were killed. Returning from 
hunting, we dismounted in a garden belonging to the Maliks of 
Alangar and there had a party. 

Half of one of my front-teeth had broken off, the other half 
remaining ; this half broke off today while I was eating food. 

. (Jan, 22nd) At dawn (Safar ist) we rode out and had a fishing- 
net cast, at mid-day went into 'All-shang and drank in a garden. 

* The ri)icr on which the rafts were used, was the Kunix, from Chltral. 

* An uncertain name. I have an impression that these waters are medicinal, hot 
I cannot trace where I found Uie information. The visit paid to them, and the 
^napgement made for bathing set them apart The name of the place may convey 
diis speciality. 

> the word used for the hiding-places of bird-catchers on f. 14a 

* ^is will be the basis of the details about fishing ^ven on f. 143 and f, 143^. 
The statement that paiticalars have been given allows the inference that the diary was 
annotated after the Desa^pHon oj Kdbul^ in whidi the particulars are, was written. 
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(/d«. 23rd[) Next day (Safar 2 nd) I;lamza Khan, Malik of 
*AlI-shang was made over to the avengers-of-blood * for his evil 
deeds in shedding innocent blood, and retaliation was made. 

(/a». 24tK) On Tuesday, after reading a chapter of the Qoran Fol. 3516. 
{ivird), we turned for Kabul by the Yaii-bulagh road. At the 
Other Prayer, we passed the [Baran]-water from Aulugh-nur 
(Great-rock) ; reached Qara-tu by the Evening Prayer, there 
gave our horses corn and had a hasty meal prepared, rode on 
again as soon as they had finished their <barley.* 


gltniiqUtr. This right of private revenge which forms part of the law of most 
rude nations, exists in a mitigated form under the Muhammadan law. The criminal 
is condemned by the judge, but is delivered up to the relations of the person murdered, 
to be ransomed or put to death as they think fit (Erskine). 

‘ Here the text breaks off and a lacuna separates the diary of 1 1 months length 
which ends the Kabul section of the B&bttr-nAma writings, from the annals of 932 AH. 
which begin the Hindustan section. There seems no reason why the diary should 
have been discontinued. 
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Babur’s diary breaks off here for five years and ten months.* 
His activities during the unrecorded period may well have left 
no time in which to keep one up, for in it he went thrice to 
Qandahar, thrice into India, once to Badakhshan, once to Balkh ; 
twice at least Jne punished refractory tribesmen ; he received 
embassies from Hindustan, and must have had much to oversee 
in muster and equipment for his numerous .expeditions. Over 
and above this, he produced the Mubin^ a Tjurki poem of 2000 
lines. 

That the gap in his autobiography is not intentional several 
passages in his writings show ; ^ he meant to fill it ; there is no 
evidence that he ever did so ; the reasonable explancition of his 
failure is that he died before he had reached this part of his book. 

The events of these unrecorded years are less interesting than 
those of the preceding gap, inasmuch as their drama of human 
passion is simpler ; it is one mainly of cross-currents of ambition, 
nothing in it matching the maelstrom of sectarian hate, tribal 
antipathy, and racial struggle which engulphed Babur’s fortunes 
beyond the Oxus. 

None-the-less the period has its distinctive mark, the bio- 
graphical one set by his personality as his long-sustained effort 
works out towards rule in Hindustan. He becomes felt ; his 
surroundings bend to his purpose ; his composite following 
accepts his goal ; he gains the touthem key of Kabul and 
Hindustan and presses the Arghuns out from his rear ; in the 
Pa*nj-ab heHbecomes a power ; the Rajput Rana of Chitor proffers 
him alliance against Ibrahim ; and] his intervention is sought in 
those warrings of the Afghans which were the matrix of his own 
success. 

> Jan. a th 1520 to Nov. .17th 1525 Aii. ($afar ‘ 926 to Safiu 1st 93^ ah.). 

* Index s.nm. Bigh-i-saSl and B.N. taeunat. 
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a. Dramatis personae. 

The following men played principal part.s in the events of the 
unchronicled years : — 

Babur in Kabul, Badakhshan and Balkh,* his earlier following 
purged of Mughul rebellion, and augmented by the various 
Mirzas-in^exile in whose need of employment Shah Beg saw 
Babur’s need of wider territory.® 

Sultan Ibrahim Ludi who had succeeded after his father 
Sikandar's death (Sunday Zu’bqa’da yth 923 AH, — Nov. 2i.st 
1517 AD.)3, was now embroiled in civil war, and hated for his 
tyranny and cruelty. 

Shah Isma'il Sa/atuF^ ruling down to Rajab 19th 930 AH, 
(May 24th 15 24 AD.) and then .succeeded by his son Tahma.sp 
aet. 10. 

Kuchum (Kuchkunji) Khan, Khaqan of the Auzbeg.s, Shai- 
banl’s succes.sor, ^ow in possession of Tran.soxiana. 

Sultan Sa'id Khan Chaghatdi^ with head-quarters in Kashghar, 
a ruler amongst the Mughuls but not their Khaqan, the supreme 
Khanship being his elder brother Man.sur’s. 

Shah Shuja' Beg Arghuny who, during the period, at various 
times held Qandahar, Shal, Mustang, Siwlstan, and part of 
Sind. He died in 930 AH. (r524 ad.) and was succeeded by his 
son Hasan who read the khutba for Babur. 

Khan Mirza Mirdnskdht^ who held Badakhshan from Babur, 
with head-quarters in Qunduz ; he died in 927 AH. (1520 AD.) 
and was succeeded in his appointment by H uinayun aet. i 3- 

Nominally Balkh seems to have been a Safawi possession ; but it is made to 
seem closely dependent on Babur by his receipt from Muhammad-i-zaman in it of 
tOfiiddMq (money for alms), and by his action connected with it {q.v.). 

* TOrlkh-i-sind, Malet’s trs. p^ 77 and in lacOy p. 365. 

3 A chronogram given by Badftyuni decides the vexed question of the date of 
Sikandar L,am*s death — -JanfOUtt Iprdus nazlA = 923 (Bib. Ind. ed. i, 322, Ranking 
trs. p. 425 n. 6 ). Erskine supported 924 ah. (i, 407). partly relying on an entry 
in &b^s diary (f. 2264) s.d. Rabl'uM-awwal ist 925 ah. (March 3rd 1519 ai>.) 
which states tluU; on that day Mulla Murshid was sent to Ibrahim whose father 
Sikandar had died five or six months before. 

Against this is the circumstance that the entry about Mulla Murshid is, perhaps 
entirely, certainly partly, of later entry than what precedes and what follows it in the 
diary. This can 1 ^ seen oh examination ; it is a passage such as the diary section 
shews in odrer plac^ added to the daily record and giving this the character of a 
draft waiting for revision and rewriting (fol. 2 i 63 n.). 

(To save difficulty to those who may refer to the L. & E. Memoirs on the point, 
I mention that the whole passage about Mulla Murshid is displaced in that book and 
that the date March 3rd is omitted.) 

29 
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Muhammad'i'Zaman Bdt~qard who held Balkh perhaps direct 
froQi Babur, perhaps from Isma^il through Babur. 

*Ala*u'd-dIn ‘Alam Khan Liidt^ brother of the late Sultan 
Sikandar Ludi and now desiring to supersede his nephew 
Ibrahim. 

Daulat Khan Yusu/‘-kAat/ (as Babur uniformly describes him), 
or Ludi (as other writers do), holding Labor for Ibrahim Ludi 
at the beginning of the period. 

SOURCES FOR THE EVENTS OF THIS GAP 

A complete history of the events the Bdbur-ndma leaves 
unrecorded Jias yet to be written. The best existing one, 
whether Oriental or European, is Erskine’s History of India^ 
but this does not exhaust the sources — notably not using the 
Habibu's-siyar — and could be revised here and there with 
advantage. 

Most of the sources enumerated as useful for filling the 
previous gap are so here ; to them must be added, for the 
affairs of Qandahar, Khwand-amir’s Habibu's-siyar, This Mir 
Ma'sum’s Tdrikh-i-sind supplements usefully, but its brevity and 
its discrepant dates make it demand adjustment ; in some details 
it is expanded by Sayyid Jamal's Tarkhan- or Arghtin-ndma, 

For the affairs of Hindustan the main sources are enumerated 
in Elliot and Dowson s History of India and in Nassau Lees’ 
Materials for the history of India, Doubtless all will be 
exhausted for the coming Cambridge History of India, 

EVENTS OF THE UNCHRONICLED YEARS 
936 AH. — DEC. 23RD 1519 TO DEC. I2th 1520 AD. 

The question of which were Babur*s Five expeditions ” into 
Hindustan has been often discussed ; it is useful therefore tc 
establish the dates of those known as made. I have entered 
one as made in this year for the following reasons ; — it broke 

short because Shah Beg made \tvcuTs\on into Babur’s territories, 
and that incursion was followed by a si^^ of Qandahar which 
several matters mentioned below show to have taken place in 
926 AH. 
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a- Expedition into Hindustan, 

The march out from Kabul may have been as soon as muster 
and equipment allowed after the return from Lamghan chronicled 
in the diary. It was made through Bajaur where refractoiy 
tribesmen were brought to order. The Indus will have been 
forded at the usual place where, until the last one of 932 AH. 
( 1 525 Ai>.), all expeditions crossed on the outward march. Bhira 
was traversed in which were Babur’s own Commanders, and 
advance was made, beyond lands yet occupied, to Sfalkot, 
72. miles north of Lilhor and in the Rechna du-db. It was 
occupied without resistance ; and a further move made to what the 
MSS. call Sayyidpur ; this attempted defence, was taken by 
assault and put to the sword. No place named Sayyidpur is 
given in the Gazetteer of India, but the Ayin-i-akbari mentions 
a Sidhpur ’which from its neighbourhood to Slalkot may be what 
Babur took. ^ 

Nothing indicates an intention in Babur to join battle with 
Ibrahim at this time ; Labor may have been his objective, after 
he had made a demonstration in force to strengthen his footing 
in Bhira. Whatever he may have planned to do beyond 
Sidhpur (?) was frustrated by the news which took him back to 
Kabul and thence to Qandahar, that an incursion into his 
territory had been made by Shah Beg. 

b, Shah Shujd*^ Eeg's position. 

Shah Beg was now holding Qandahar, Shal, Mustang and 
Slwlstan.^ He knew that he held Qandahar by uncertain 
tenure, in face of its desirability for Babur and his own lesser 
power. His ground was further weakened by its usefulness for 
operations on Harat and the presence with Babur of Bal-qara 
refugees, ready to seize a chance, if offered by Isma^Il’s waning 
fortunes, for recovery of their former seat. Knowing his weak- 
ness, he for several years had been pushing his way out into 
Sind by way of the Bolan-pass. 

His relations with Babur were ostensibly good ; he had sent 
him envoys twice last year, the first time to announce a success 

» Sb&l (the local name of English Quetta) was taken by Zu’l-nun in 884 ah. 
(IA 70 AD.) : Siwlstkn Shah Beg took, in second capture, about 917 ah. (1511 ad.), 
from a colony cS Barlfts Turks under Pir Wall Bartas, 
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at Kahan had in the end of 924 Aif. (Nov. 1519 AD.). His son 
Hasan however, with whom he was unreconciled, had been for 
more than a year in Babur’s company, — a matter not unlikely to 
.stir under-currents of unfriendliness on either side. 

His relations with Shah Isma'il were deferential, in appearance 
even vassal -like, as is shewn by Khwand -amir’s account of his 
appeal for intervention against Babur to the Shah’s officers 
in Harat. Whether he read the khutba for any suzerain is 
doubtful ; his son Hasan, it may be said, read it later on for 
Babur. 

c. The impelling cause of this siege of Qandakdr. 

Precisely wj^at Shah Beg did to bring Babur back from the 
Panj-ab and down upon Qandahar is not found mentioned by 
any source. It seems likely to have been an affair of subordinates 
instigated by or for him. Its immediate agents may have been 
the Nikdiri (Nukdirl) and Hazara tribes Babur punished on his 
way south. Their location was the western border-land ; they 
may have descended on the Great North Road or have raided 
for food in that famine year. It seems certain that Shah Beg 
made no serious attempt on Kabul ; he was too much occupied 
in Sind to allow him to do so. Some unused source may throw 
light on the matter incidentally ; the offence may have been 
small in itself and yet sufficient to determine Babur to remove 
risk from his rear * 

d. Qandahar, 

The Qandahar of Babur’s sieges was difficult of capture ; he 
had not taken it in 913 AH. (f. 208^) by siege or assault, but by 
default after one day’s fight in the open. The strength of its 
position can be judged from the following account of its ruins 
as they were seen in 1879 AD., the military details of which 
supplement Bellew’s description quoted ' in Appendix J. 

The fortifications are of great extent with a treble line of 
bastioned Wklls and a high citadel in the centre. The place is 
in complete ruin and its locality now useful only as a grazing 
ground. . . . “ The town is in three parts, each on a separate 

■ Was the attack made in reprisal for Shfih Beg's further aggression on the Barlas 
lands and Babur’s hereditary subjects? Had these appealed to the head of their tribe? 
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eminence, and capable of mutual defence. The mountain had 
been covered with towers united by curtains, and the one on the 
culminating point may be called impregnable. It commanded 
the citadel which stood lower down on the second eminence, and 
this in turn commanded the town which was on a table>land 
elevated above the plain. The triple' walls surrounding the city 
were at a considerable distance from it. After exploring the 
citadel and ruin$, we mounted by the gorge to the summit of 
the hill with the impregnable fort. In this gorge are the ruins 
of two tanks, some 80 feet square, all destroyed, with the pillars 
fallen ; the work is pukka in brick and chundm (cement) and 
each tank had been domed in ; they would have held about 
400,000 gallons each.” (Le Messurier’s Kandahar in jSyg ad 
pp. 223, 245.) 

e, Babur's sieges of Qandahdr 

The tdrm of five years is found associated with Babur's sieges 
of Qandahar. sometimes suggesting a single attempt of five years* 
duration. This it is easy to show incorrect ; its root may be 
Mir Ma'sum’s erroneous chronology. 

The day on which the keys of Qandahar were made over to 
Babur is known, from the famous in.scriptiori which commemo- 
rates the event (Appendix J), as Shawwal 13th 928 ah. 
Working backwards from this, it is known that in 927 ah. tcrm.s 
of surrender were made and that Babur went back to Kabul ; 
he is besieging it in 926 All.— the year under description ; his 
annals of 925 ah. are complete and contain no siege ; the year 
924 AH. appears to have had no siege, Shah Beg was on the 
Indus and his son was for at least part of it with Babur ; 923 ah. 
was a year of intended siege, frustrated by Babur’s own illness , 
of any siege in 922 ah. there is as yet no record known. So 
that it is certain there was no unrcmitted beleaguerinent through 
five years. 

f. The siege of 926 ah. {1^20 a/k). 

When Babur sat down to lay regular siege to Qandahar, with 
mining and battering of the walls,* famine was desolating the 

* Le Messurier writes {J.r. p. 224) that at Old Qandahar ** many stone balls lay 
about, spme with a diameter of 18 inches, others of 4 or 5, chiselled out of limestone. 
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country round. The garrison was reduced to great distress ; 

pestilence," ever an ally of Qandahar, broke out within the 
walls, spread to Babur’s camp, and in the month of Tir (J une) 

' led him to return to Kabul. 

In the succeeding months of respite, Shah Beg pushed or in 
Sind and his former slave, now commander, Mehtar Sambhal 
revictualled the town. 

927 All.— DEC. 12TII 1520 To DEC. 1st 1521 AD. 

The vianuscript sources. 

Two accounts of the sieges of Qandahar in this and next year 
are available, one in Kh wand -amir’s Hablbu^s~siya 9 % the other in 
Ma'sum BhakkarVs Tdrikh-i-sind. As they have important 
differences, it is necessary to consider the opportunities of their 
authors fos information. 

Khwand-amir finished his history in 1 524-29 ad. His account 
of these affairs of Qandahar is contemporary ; he was in close 
touch with several of the actors in them and may have been in 
Harat through their course ; one of his patrons, Amir Ghiya§u’d- 
din, was put to death in this year in Ilarat because of suspicion 
that he was an ally of Babur ; his nephew, another Ghiyasu'd- 
din was in Qandahar, the bearer next ^^ear of its keys to Ikibur ; 
moreover he was with Babur himself a few years later in 
Hindustan. 

Mir Ma'sum wrote in 1600 AD. 70 to 75 years after Khwand- 
amir. Of the.se sieges he tells what may have been traditional 
and mentions no manuscript authoritie.s. Blochmann’s biography 
of him {^Ayin-i-akbari p. 514) shews his ample opportunity of 
learning orally what had happened in the Arghun invasion of 
Sind, but does not mention the opportunity for hearing traditions 
about Qandahar which his term of office there allowed him. 
During that term it was that he added an inscription, com- 
memorative of Akbar’s dominion, to Babur’s own at Chihil-zina, 
which records the date of the capture of Qandahar (928 ah. — 
1522 AU.). 

r 

These were said to have been used ir sieges in the times of the Arabs and propelled 
from a machine called manjanic a sort of balista or catapult." Meantime perhaps 
they served Babur ! 
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A The Habtbu's’-siyar account (lith. ed. iii, part 4, p. 97). 

Khwand-amir’s contemporary narrative allows Ma*sum’s to 
dovetail into it as to some matters, but contradicts it in the 
important ones of date, and mode of surrender by Shah Beg to 
Babur. It states that Babur was resolved in 926 AH. ( 1 520 AD.) 
to uproot Shah Shuja* Beg from Qandahar, led an army against 
the place, and opened the Gates of war It gives no account 
of the siege of 926 AH. but passes on to the occurrences ol 
927 AH. (1521 AD.) when Shah Beg, unable to meet Babur in 
the held, shut himself up in the town and strengthened the 
defences. Babur put his utmost pressure on the besieged, “ often 
riding his piebald horse close to the moat and urging his men 
to hery onset.” The garrison resisted manfully, breaching the 
life-fortresses ” of the Kabulis with sword, arrpw, spear and 
death-dealing stone, but Babur’s heroes were most often victorious, 
and drove their assailants back through the Gates. 

c. Death of Kftdn ATircd reported to Ddbur. 

Meantime, continues Khwancl-amir, Khan Mirza had died in 
Badakhshan ; the news was brought to Babur and caused him 
great grief ; he appointed Humayun to succeed the Mirza while 
he himself prosecuted the siege of Qandahar and the conquest 
of the Garm-sir.^ 

d. Negociations with Babur. 

The Governor of Harat at this time was Shah Isma'iTs son 
Tahmasp, between six and seven years old. His guardian Amir 
Khan took chief part in the diplomatic intervention with Babur, 
but associated with him was Amir Ghiyasu’d-din — the piitron of 
Khwand-amlr already mentioned — until put to death as an ally 
of Babur. The discussion had with liabur reveals a complexity 
of motives demanding attention. Nominally undertaken though 
intervention was on behalf of Shah Beg, and certainly so at his 
’request, the Persian officers seem to have been less anxious on 

‘ ** Just then came a letter from Badakhshan saying, * Nfirza Khan is dead ; Mirza 
Sulaimin {his son) is young ; the Auzbegs are near ; take thought for this kingdom 
lest (which God forbid) Badakhshan should be lost.' Mirza Sulaiman's mother 
{Sulj^an-nig&r Khanim) had brought him to Kabul '* (Gul-badan*s H. N. f. 5). 
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his account than for their own position in Khurasan, their master’s 
position at the time being weakened by ill-success against the 
Sultan of Rum. To Babur, Shah Beg is written of as though he 
were an insubordinate vassal whom Babur was reducing to order 
for the Shah, but when Amir Khan heard that Shah Beg was 
hard pressed, hewas much distressed because he feared avictorious 
Babur might move on Khurasan. Nothing indicates however 
that Babur had Khura.san in his thoughts ; Hindustan was his 
objective, and Qandahar a help on the way ; but as Amir Khan 
had this fear about him, a probable ground for it is provided by 
the presence wJth Babur of Bal-qara exiles whose ambition it 
must have been to recover their former seat. Whether for Harat, 
Kabul, or Hindustan, Qandahar was strength. Another matter 
not fitting the avowed purpose of the diplomatic intervention is 
the death of Ghiyasu’d-din because an ally of ISabur ; this makes 
Amir Khan seem to count Babur as Isma^il's enemy. 

Shah Beg's requests for intervention began in926AH.(i 520Arx), 
as also did the remonstrance of the Persian officers with Babur ; 
his couriers followed one another with entreaty that the Amirs 
would contrive for Babur to retire, with promise of obeisance 
and of yearly tribute. The Amirs set forth to l^abur that though 
Shah Shuja* Beg had offended and had been deserving of wrath 
and chastisement, yet, as he was penitent and had promised 
loyalty and tribute, it was now proper for Babur to rai.se the siege 
(of 926 AH.) and go back to Kabul. To this Babur answered 
that Shah Beg's promise was a vain thing, on which no reliance 
could be placed ; please God !, said he, he himself would take 
Qandahar and send Shah Beg a pri.soner to Harat ; and that 
he should be ready then to give the keys of the town and the 
po.s.se.ssion of the Garm-sir to any-one appointed to receive them. 

1 his correspondence suits an assumption that Babur acted for 
Shah Isma'il, a diplomatic assumption merely, the verbal veil, 
on one side, for anxiety lest Babur or tho.se with him should 
attack Harat, — on the other, for Babur’s resolve to hold Qandahar 
himself. 

AmhrKhan was not satisfied with Babur’s answer, but had his 
attention distracted by another matter, pre.sumably "Ubaidu’l-lah 
Khan’s attack on Harat in the spring of the year (March--April 
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1 S 21 AD.). Negociations app>ear to have been resumed later, 
since Khwand-amir claims it as their result that Babur left 
Qandahar this year. 

e. The Tdrikh-i-sind account, 

Mir Ma'sum is very brief ; he says that in this year (his 
922 AH,), Babur went down to Qandahar before the year’s tribute 
in grain had been collected, destroyed the standing crops, encom- 
passed the town, and reduced it to extremity ; that Shah Beg, 
wearied under reiterated attack and pre-bccupied by operations 
in Sind, proposed terms, and that these were made with stipulation 
for the town to be his during one year more and then to be given 
over to Babur. These terms settled, Babur went to Kabul, ShSh 
Beg to Siwi. 

The Arghun families were removed to Shal and Siwi, so that 
the year’s delay may have been an accommodc-ition allowed for 
this purpose. 

f. Concerning dates. 

There is much discrepancy between the dates of the two 
historians. Khwand-amir’s agree with the few fixed ones of the 
period and with the course of events ; several of Ma’sum’s, on 
the contrary, are seriatim five (lunar) years earlier. For instance, 
events Khwand-amir places under 927 AH. Ma'sum places under 
922 AH. Again, while Ma'sum correctly gives 913 AH. ( 1 507 AD.) 
as the year of Babur’s first capture of Qandahar, he sets up a 
discrepant series later, from the success Shah Beg had at Kalian ; 
this he allots to 921 AH. (1515 AD.) whereas Babur received news 
of it (f. 233^) in the beginning of 925 AH. (1519 AD.). Again, 
Ma'sOm makes Shah liasan go to Babur in 921 AH. and stay 
two years ; but Hasan spent the whole of 925 ah. with Babur 
and is not mentioned as having left before the second month of 
925 AH. Again, Ma'sum makes Shah Beg surrender the keys 
Of Qandahar in -923 ah. (1517 ad.), but 928 ah. (1522 ad.) is 
shewn by Khwand-amir’s dates and narrative, and is inscribed 
at Chihil-zina.* 


* infra and Appendix J. 
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•38 AH.— DEC. 1st 1531 to NOV. 30th 1523 AD. 

I 

a. Babur visits Badakhshdn. 

Either early in this year or late in the previous one, BSbur and 
Mahim went to visit Humayun in his government, probably 
to Faizabad, and stayed with him what Gul-badan calls 
a few days. 

b. Expedition to Qandahdr, 

This year saw the end of the duel for possession of Qandahar. 
Khwand-amir’s account of its surrender differs widely from 
Ma*sum’s. It claims that Babur’s retirement in 927 ah. was due 
to the remqpst ranees from Harat, and that Shah Beg, worn out 
by the siege, relied on the arrangement the Amirs had made 
with Babur and went to SiwI, leaving one ’Abdu’l-baqI in charge 
of the place. This man, says Khwand-amir, drew the line of 
obliteration over his duty to his master, sent to Babur, brought 
him down to Qandahar, and gave him the keys of the town — 
by the hand of Khwand-amir’s nephew Ghiyasu’d-din, specifies 
the Tetrkkdn-ndma, In this year mes.sengers . had come and 
gone between Babur and Harat ; two men employed by Amir 
Khan are mentioned by name ; of them the last had not returned 
to Harat when a courier of Babur’s, bringing a tributary gift, 
announced there that the town was in his master’s hands. 
Khwand-amIr thus fixes the year 928 AH. as that in which the 
town passed into Babur’s hands ; this date is confirmed by the 
one inscribed in the monument of victory at Chihil-zina which 
Babur ordered excavated on the naze of the limestone ridge 
behind the town. The date there given is Shawwal 1 3th 928 AH. 
(Sep. 6th 1522 AD.). 

Ma'sum’s account, dated 923 AH. ( 1 5 » 7 AD.), is of the briefest : — 
Shah Beg fulfilled his promise, much to Babur's approval, by 
sending him the keys of the town and royal residence. 

Although Khwand-amlr’s account has good claim to be 
accepted, it must be admitted that several circumstance^ can be 
taken to show that Shah Beg had abandoned Qandahar, e.£-. the 
removal of the families after Babur’s retirement last year, and 
•his own absence iA a remote part of Sind this year. 
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c. The year of Shah Be^s death. 

Of several variant years assigned for the death of ShSh Beg 
in the sources, two only need consideration.^ There is consensus 
of opinion about the month and close agreement about the day, 
Sha'ban 22nd or 23rd. Ma'sum gives a chronogram, Shahr- 
Shdbdn^ (month of Sha'ban) which yields 928, but he does not 
mention where he obtained it, nor does anything in his narrative 
shew what has fixed the da}'^ of the month. 

Two objections to 928 are patent : (1) the doubt engendered 
by Ma*sum*s earlier ante-dating ; (2) that if 928 be right, Shah 
Beg was already dead over two months when QandahSr wa.s 
surrendered. This he might have been according to Khwand- 
amlr’s narrative, but if he died on Sha'ban 22nd 928 (July 2uth 
1522), there was time for the news to have reached Qandahar, 
and to have gone on to Harat before the surrender- Shah Beg’s 
death at that time could not have failed to be associated in 
Khwand-amir’s narrative with the fate of Qandahar ; it might 
have pleaded some excuse with him for 'Abdu’l-baqi, who might 
even have had orders from Shah Hasan to make the town over 
to Babur whose suzerainty he had acknowledged at once on 
succession by reading the khutba in his name. Kh wand -amir 
however does not mention what would have been a salient point 
in the events of the siege ; his silence cannot but weigh against 
the 928 AH. 

The year 93c AH. is given by Nizamu’d-din Ahmad’s Tabaqdt- 
i-akbarz (lith. ed. p. 637), and this year ha.*^ been adopted by 
Erskine, Beale, and Ney Elias, perhaps by others. Some light 
on the matter may be obtained incidentally as the sources are 
examined for a complete history of India, perhaps coming from 
the affairs of Multan, which was attacked by Shah Hasan after 
communication with Babur. 

d, Bdbuf^s literary work in gzS ah. and earlier 

1 . The Mubin, This year, as is known from a chronogram 
within the work, Bsbur wrote the Turk! poem of 2000 lines to 
which Abu’l-fazI and BadSyuni give the name Mubin (The 


* E. & D/s Histcry India^ i. 312 . 
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Exposition)^ but , of which the true title is said by the NafSismCl- 
tna^asir to be Dar fiqa mubaiyan (The Law expounded). Sprenger 
fotind it called also Fiqa-i-bdburi (Babur's Law). It is a versified 
and highly orthodox treatise on Muhammadan Law, written for 
the instruction of Kamran. A Commentary on it, called also 
Mubin^ was written by Shaikh Zain. Babur quotes from it 
(f. 351^) when writing of linear measures. Ber^zine found and 
published a large portion of it as part of his Chrestomathie Turque 
(Kazan 1857) ; the same fragment may be what was published 
by llminsky. Teufel remarks that the MS. used by Ber^zine may 
have descended direct from one sent by Babur to a distinguished 
legist of Transoxiana, because the last words of Ber^zine’s imprint 
are Babur’s Begleitschreiben {envoi) ; he adds the expectation 
that the legist’s name might be learned. Perhaps this recipient 
was the Khwaja Kalan, son of Khwaja Yahya, a Samarkand! to 
whom Babur sent a copy of his Memoirs on March 7th IS^O 
(935 AH. f. 363).* 

2. The Bdbur-ftdma diaiy of 925-6 AH, ( 1 519-20 AD.). This 
is almost contemporary with the Mubin and is the earliest part 
of the Bdbur-ndma writings now known. It was written about 
a decade earlier than the narrative of 899 to 914 AH. (1494 to 
1 507 AD.), carries later annotations, and has now the character 
of a draft awaiting revision. 

3. A Ditvdn (Collection of poems). By dovetailing a few 
fragments of information, it becomes clear that by 925 AH. 
(1919 AD.) Babur had made a Collection of poetical compositions 
distinct from the Rampur Diwdn \ it is what he sent to Pulad 
Sultan in 925 AH. (f. 23S). Its date excludes the greater part 
of the Rampur one. It may have contained those verses to 
which my husband drew attention in the Asiatic Quarterly 
Review of 1911, as quoted in the AbusAqa; and it may have 
contained, in agreement with its earlier date, the verses Babur 
quotes as written in his earlier years. None of the quatrains 
found.jp the AbusAqa and there attributed to “Babur Mirza”, 

* For accounts of the A khar-nAma Hih. Ind. ed. i. 118, tr& H. Beveridge 

i. 278 note, Bad&yunl lA i, 343, trs. Ranking p. 450, Sprenger ZDMG. 1862, 
Teufel id, 1883. The Addar-ndma account appears in Turkl in the ** Fragments ’* 
associated with Kehr*s tianscript of the B.N. (JRAS. 19^1 P> 7 ^» A. S. B .*8 art. 
Bdhur-mAmio, Babur mentions the MubSn (f. 252^, f. 351^). 
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are in the Rampur Dtwdn ; nor are several of those early ones 
of the Bdbur-ndma, So that the Dlwan sent to Pulad Sultan 
may be the source from which Mhe: Abushqa drew its examples. 

On first examining these verses, doubt arose as to whether 
they were really by Babur Mtrdnshdki ; or whether they were 
by “ Babur Mirza ** Shdhrukhi, Fortunately my husband lighted 
on one of them quoted in the Sanglakk and there attributed to 
Babur Padshah. The Abushqa quatrains arc used as examples 
in de Courteille’s Dictionary^ but without an authors name ; they 
can be traced there through my husband’s articles.* 

929 AH.— NOV. 20th 1522 to NOV. IOth 1523 AD. 
a. Affairs of Hindustan, 

The centre of interest in Babur’s affairs now moves from 
Qandahar to a’ Hindustan torn by faction, of which faction one 
result was an appeal made at this time to Babur by Daulat Khan 
Ludt ( Yusuf-khaif) and *Alau’d-din ‘Alam Khan Lndi for help 
against Ibrahim.® 

The following details are taken mostly from Ahmad Yadgar’s 
Tdrikh-i-saldtin-i-afdghana '^ : — Daulat Khan had been summoned 
to Ibrahim’s presence ; he had been afraid to go and had sent 
his son Dilawar in his place ; his disobedience angering Ibrahim, 
Dilawar had a bad reception and was shewn a ghastly exhibit 
of disobedient commanders. F'earing a like fate for himself, he 
made escape and hastened to report matters to his father in 
I..,ahor. His information strengthening Daulat Khan’s previous 
apprehensions, decided the latter to proffer allegiance to Babur 
and to ask his help against Ibrahim. Apparently ‘Alam Khan’s 
interests were a part of this request. Accordingly Dilawar 
(or Apaq) Khan went to Kabul, charged with his father’s 
message, and with intent to make known to Babur Ibrahim’s 

> JRAS. 1901, Persian MSS. in Indian Libraries (descnption of the Kimpur 
ZHtodn) ; AQR. 1911, BUbut^s Dlwbn {i.e. the Rampur Diwdn) ; and Some verses 
of the Emperor Bdbur (the Abushqa quotations). 

For Dr. £. D. Ros^ Reproduction and account of the Rampur /)Swd9v, J ASB. 19 lO. 

■ ** After him (Ibrihlm) was Babur King of Dihll, who owed his place to the 
Pkthftns,*’ writes the Afghan poet Khush-h 51 IChattak (Afgh&n Foots of the XVII 
century, C. £. Biddnlph, p. 56). 

* translation only has been available (K dt D.*s H. of I., vol. 1). 
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evil disposition, his cruelty and tyranny, with their fruit of 
' discontent amonsrst his Commanders and soldiet>\ 

b. Reception of Dildwar Khan in Kabul. 

Wedd.ing festivities were in progress * when Dilawar Khan 
reached Kabul. He presented himself, at the Char-bSgh may 
be inferred, and had word taken to Babur that an Afghan was 
at his Gate with a petition. When admitted, he demeaned 
himself as a suppliant and proceeded to set forth the distress of 
Hindustan. Babyr asked why he, whose family had so long 
eaten the salt of the Ludls, had so suddenly deserted them for 
himself Dilawar answered that his family through 40 years had 
upheld the LudI throne, but that Ibrahim maltreated Sikandar's 
amirs, had killed 25 of them without cause, some by hanging, 
some burned alive, and that there was no hope of safety in him. 
Therefore, he said, he had been sent by many amirs to Babur 
whom they were ready to obey and for whose coming they were 
on the anxious watch. 

c. Babur asks a sign. 

At the dawn of the day following the feast, Babur prayed in 
the garden for a sign of victory in Hindustan, asking that it 
should be a gift to himself of mango or betel, fruits of that land. 
It so happened that Daulat Khan had sent him, as a present, 
half-ripened mangoes preserved in honey ; when these were set 
before him, he accepted them as the sign, and from that time 
forth, says the chronicler, made preparation for a move on 
Hindustan. 

d. ^Alam Khan. 

Although ‘Alam Khan seems to have had some amount of 
support for his attempt against his nephew, events show he had 
none valid for his purpose. That he had not Daulat Khan’s, 
later occurrences make clear^ Moreover he seems not to have 
been £ man to win adherence or to be accepted as a trustworthy 
and sensible leader.^ Dates are uncertain in the absence of 

1 The meiTuge is said to hiwe been Kimitn’s (E. & D.*s tfs.). 

* Erskine calralated that *Alain Khin was now well over 70 years of age (H: of 

I. U 4*1 n ). 
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Babur’s narrative, but it may have been in this year that 'Alam 
Khan went in person to Kabul and there was promised help 
against Ibrahim. 

e. Birth of Gul-badan. 

Either in this year or the next was born Dil-dar’s third 
daughter Gul-badan, the later author of an Humdyun-ndfna 
written at her nephew Akbar’s command in order to provide 
information for the Akbar-ndma. 

930 AH.— NOV. 10th 1523 to OCT. 29th 1624 Al>. 
a. Bdbut^s fourth expedition to Hindustdn, 

This expedition differs from all earlier ones by its co-operation 
with Afghan malcontents against Ibrahim Ludi^ and by having 
for its declared purpose direct attack on him through reinforce- 
ment of ‘Alam Khan. 

Exactly when the start from Kabul was made is not found 
stated ; the route taken after fording the Indus, was by the 
sub-montane road through the Kakar country ; the Jihlam and 
Chin-ab were crossed and a move was made to within lo miles 
of Labor. 

Labor was Daulat Khan’s head-quarters but he was not in it 
now ; he had fled for refuge to a colony of Biluchls, perhaps 
towards Multan, on the approach against him of an army of 
Ibrahim’s under Bihar Khan Ludi. A battle ensued between 
Babur and Bihar Khan ; the latter was defeated with great 
slaughter ; Babur’s 1/oops followed his fugitive men into Labor, 
plundered the town and burned some of the bazars. 

Four days were spent near Labor, then move south was made 
to Dibalpur which was stormed, pliindered and put to the sword. 
The date of this capture is known from aq incidental remark of 
Babur about chronograms (f. 325X to be mid-Rabf*u'l-awwal 
930 AH. {circa Jan. 22nd 1 524 AD.)*' From Dlb^pur a start was 
made for Sihrtnd but before this could be reached news arrived 
which dictated return to Labor. 


« A K. tn. H. Beveridge, i, 239. 
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b. The cause of return. 

Dauiat Khan*s action is the obvious cause of the retirement. 
He and his sons had not joined Babur until the latter was 
at Dlbalpur ; he was not restored to his former place in charge 
of the important Labor, but was given Jalandhar and SuItanpOr, 
a town of his own foundation. Th s angered him extremely 
but he seems to have concealed his feelings for the time and to 
have given Babur counsel as if he were content. His .son Dilawar, 
however, represented to Babur that his father’s advice was 
treacherous ; it concerned a move to Multan, from which place 
Dauiat Khan may have come up to Dibalpur and connected 
with which at this time, something is recorded of co-operation 
by Babur afld Shah Hasan Arghun. But the incident i.s not 
yet found clearly described by a source. Dilawar Khan told 
Babur that his father’s object was to divide and thus weaken 
the invading force, and as this would have been the result of 
taking Dauiat Khan’s advice, Babur arrested him and Apaq on 
su.spicion of treacherous intent. They were soon released, and 
Sultanpur was given them, but they fled to the hills, there to 
await a chance to swoop on the Panj-ab. Dauiat Khan’s 
hostility and his non-fulfilment of his engagement with Babur 
placing danger in the rear of an eastward advance, the Panj-ab 
was garrisoned by Babur’s own followers and he himself went 
back to Kabul. 

It is evident from what followed that Dauiat Khan commanded 
much strength in the Panj-ab ; evident also that something 
counselled delay in the attack on Ibrahim, perhaps closer cohesion 
in favour of ‘Alam Khan, certainly removal of the menace of 
Dauiat Khan in the rear ; there may have been news already 
of the approach of the Auzbegs on Balkh which took Babur 
next year across Hindu-kush. 

r. The Panj-db garrison. 

The expedition had extended Babur’s command considerably, 
notably by obtaining possession of Labor. He now posted in 
it Mir ‘Abdu’l-’aziz his Master of the Horse ; in Dlbalpur he 
posted, with *Alam Khan, Baba Qashqa Mughul ; in Slalkot, 
Khusrau Kukuldash, in Kalanur, Muhammad *Ali Tajik. 
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d. Two deiMths. 

This year, on Rajab 19th (May 23rd) died Isma'Il Safawi^X 
the age of 38, broken by defeat from Sultan Salim of Rum.* 
He was succeeded by his son Tahmasp, a child of ten. 

This year may be that of the death of Shah Shuja* Argkun? 
on Sha'ban 22nd (July 18th), the last grief of his burden being 
the death of his foster-brother Fazil concerning which, as well 
as Shah Beg*s own death, Mir MaVsum’s account is worthy of 
full reproduction. Shah Beg was succeeded in Sind by his son 
Hasan, who read the khutba for Babur and drew closer links 
with Babur’s circle by marrying, either this year or the next. 
Khalifa’s daughter Gul-barg, with whom betrothal had been 
made during Hasan’^ visit to Babur in Kdbul Moreover 
Khalifa’s son Muhibb-i-‘ali married Nahid the daughter of Qasim 
Kukuldash,and M^h~ch\ich\ik A rg/iun (f. 214^). These alliances 
were made, says Ma'sum, to strengthen Hasan's position at 
Babur’s Court. " 

e. A garden detaiL 

In this year and presumably on his return from the Panj-ab, 
Babur, as he himself chronicles (f. 132), had plantains (bananas) 
brought from Hindustan for the Bagh-i-wafa at Adinapur. 

931 AH.— OCT. 29th 1524 to OCT. 18th 1525 AD. 
a. Daulat Khan. 

Daulat Khan’s power in the Panj-ab i. shewn by what he 
effected after dispossessed of Labor. On Babui 's return to Kabul, 
he came down from the hills with a small body of his immediate 
followers, seized his son Dilawar, took Sultanpur, gathered a large 
force and defeated ‘Alam Khan in Dibalpur. He detached 5000 
men against Slaikot but Babur’s begs of Labor attacked and 
overcame them. Ibrahim sent an army to reconquer the Pani-ab ; 

* The following old English reference to Isma*irs appearance may be quoted as 
found in a corner somewhat oul-of-the-way from Oriental matters. In his essay on 
beauty Lord Bacon writes when arguing against the theory that beauty is usually not 
associated with highmindedness, ** But this holds not always ; for Augustus Caesar, 
Titus Vespasianus, Philip le Bel of France, Edward the Fourth of England, Alcibiades 
of Athens, Isma'il the Sophy (Safawl) of Persia, were all high and great spirits, and 
yet the most beautiful men of their times.’’ 

* Cf. s.a. 928 AH. for discussion of the year of death. 
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Daulat Khan, profiting by its dissensions and discontents, won 
over a part to himself and saw the rest break up. 

b. * Alain Khan, 

From his reverse at Dibalpur, 'Alam Khan fled straight to 
Kabul. The further help he asked was promised under the 
condition that while he should take Ibrahim’s place on the throne 
of Dihll, Babur in full suzerainty should hold Labor and all to 
the west of it. This arranged, ‘Alam Khan was furnished with 
a body of troops, given a royal letter to the Labor begs -ordering 
them to assist him, and started off, Babur promising to follow 
swiftly- 

‘Alam Khan’s subsequent proceedings are told by Babur in 
the arfhals of 932 ah. (1525 ad.) at the time he received details 
about them (f. 255^). 

c, Babur called to Balkh, 

All we nave yet found about this affair is what Babur says in 
explanation of his failure to follow ‘Alam Khan as promised 
(f. 256), namely, that he had to go to Balkh because all the 
Auzbeg Sultans and Khans had laid siege to it. Light on the 
affair may come from som6 Persian or Auzbeg chronicle ; Babur’s 
arrival raised the siege ; and risk must have been removed, for 
Babur returned to Kabul in time to set out for his fifth and last 
expedition to Hindustan on the first day of the second month 
of next year (932 ah. 1525). A considerable body of troops 
was in Badakhshan with Humayun ; their non-arrival next year 
delaying his father’s progress, brought blame on himself. 
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THE MEMOIRS OF BABUR 


SECTION III. HINDUSTAN 


952 AH.— OCT. 18 th 1525 to OCT. 8th 1526 AD.' 

(a. Fifth expedition into Hindustan,) 

{Nov. 17 th) On Friday the ist of the month of Safar at the Haidara- 
date 932, the 'Sun being in the Sign of the Archer, we set out 
for Hindhstan, crossed the small rise of Yak-langa, and dis- 
mounted in the meadow to the west of the water of Dih-i-ya*qub.* 
Abdu*l-maluk the armourer came into this camp ; he had gone 
seven or eight months earlier as my envoy to Sultan Sa'Id Khan 
(in Kashghar), and now brought one of the Khan’s men« styled 
Yang! Beg (new beg) Kukuldash who conveyed letters, and 

* Elph. MS. f. 205^; W.-i-B. I.O. 215 f. 199^ omits the )'ear’s events on the 
ground that Shaikh Zain has translated them; 1 . 0 . 217 f. 174; Mems. p. 290 ; 

Kehr's Codex p. 1084. 

A considerable amount of reliable textual material for revising the Hindustan 
section of the English translation of the BUbur-n&ma is wanting through loss of pages 
from the Elphinstone Codex ; in one instance no less than an equivalent of 36 folios 
of the Haid^bad Codex are missing (f. 35 ^ )> ^ against thi^ loss there 

is the valuable /er cmttta that Kehr's manuscript throughout the section becomes of 
substantial value, losing its Persified character and approximating closely to the true 
text of the Elphinstone and Haidarabad Codices. Collateral help in rei^ision is given 
by the works specified {tn loco p. 428) as serving to fill the gap existing in ^tmPs 
narrative previous to 932 ah. and this notably by those described by Elliot and 
Dowson. Of these last, special help in supplementary details is given for 9^ ah. and 
part of 933 AH. by Shaikh Zain \Kkawid^% which is a highly 

rhetorical paraphrase of Babur’s narrative, requiring iiuniltarity wi& ornate f^enian 
to understand. For all my references to it, I am indebted to my husband. It may 
be mentioned as an interesting dreumstanoe that the B.M. p oss esses in Or. 1999a copy 
of this work which waa transcribed in 99 ^ ah. by one of Khwind-amlPs grandsons 
and, judging from its date, presumably for Abu’l-feal’s use in the Al^dar^nOmd. 

Like part of the Kfibul section, the Hindustan one.is/in diary-form, but it is still 
more heavily surcharged with matter entered at a date later than the di^. It departs 
from the style of the preceding diaty by an oocadoiial lapse iofeo oomtly phnse and 
by ext^nge of some Turki words for Aiate and Peman doubtless found 
current in Hind, 0.^. dfra, dfimV-MifML 

> This is tM Lwr affiuept of the 9 fria«water (KilndHriveir). KiHwn describes 
this haltiiigplace (iti; 174)- 
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smsm presents, and verbal messages ' from the Khanims and the 
Khan * 

l8th to 2isi) After staying two days in that camp for 
the convenience of the army ,3 we marched on, halted one night, ^ 
and next dismounted at Badam-chashma. There we ate a con- 
fection irnajun). 

{Nov, 22nd) On Wednesday (Safar 6th), when we had dis- 
mounted at Barlk-ab, the younger brethren of Nur Beg — he 
himself remaining in Hindustan — brought gold ashrafis and 
tankas 5 to the value of 20,000 shdhrukhtSy sent from the Labor 
revenues by Khwaja Husain. The greater part of these moneys 
was despatched by Mulla Ahmad, one of the chief men of Balkh, 
for the benefit- of Balkh.^ 

{Nov, 24 .tJi) On Friday the Sth of the month (Safar), after 
Fol. 252. dismounting at Gandamak, I had a violent discharge ; ^ by 
God’s mercy, it passed off easily. 


* ntuhaqqar saughai u bil 6 k or til&k, A small verbal point ariseii aliout blldk (or 
HWt), Bilbk is said by Quatremere to mean a gift (N. et £. xiv, 119 n.) but here 
muhaqqar saughiU expresses gift. Another meaning can be assigned to btldk here, 
[one had also by viz. that of word-of-mouth news or communication, sometimes 
supplementing written communication, possibly secret instructions, possibly small 
domestic details. In bildk^ a gift, the root may be bit, the act of knowing, in tilak 
it is the act of speaking [whence til^ the tongue, and til tutm&k, to get news]. 
In the sentence noted, either word would suit for a verM communication. Returning 
to biUlk as a gift, it may express the nuance of English token^ the maker-known of 
friendship, affection and so-on. This differentiates bil&k from saughdt, used in its 
frequent sense of ceremonial and diplomatic presents of value and importance 

- With Sa*Id at this time were two Khanims Suljtan-nigar and Daulat-.sultan who 
were Babur’s maternal-aunts. Erskine suggested Khub-nigar. but she had died in 
907 AH. (f. 96 ). 

3 Hum&yiin’s non-arrival would be the main cause of delay. Apparently he should 
have joined before the Kabul force left that town. 

* The halt would be at But-khak, the last station before the Adlnapur road takes 
to the hills. 

3 Discussing the value of coins mentioned by Babur, Erskine says in his History of 
India (vol. i. Appendix E.) which was published in 1854 ad. that he had come to 
think his estimates of the value of the coins was set too low in the Memoirs (published 
in 1826 Ai>.). This sum of 20,000 skdkrukhis he put at jCiooo. Cf. £. Thomas* 
Pathan Kings if Dikii and Resources of the Mughal Empire. 

^ One of Masson’s interesting details seems to fit the next stage of Bihar’s march 
(iii, 179). It is that after leaving But-khak, the road passes what in the thirties of 
the 19th Cenjipiy, was locally known as ^hur Pid^&h’s Stone-heap (caifn) and 
believed pile^n obedience to Babur’s order that each man in h& army should drop 
a stone bn it in passing. No time for raising such a monument could he fitter than 
that of the fifth expedition into Hindustin when a climax of opportunity allowed 
hope of success. 

7 rezAndalik. This Erskine translates, both here and on AT. 253, 254, by deptuxion^ 
hot de Courteille by rkume da cerveau. Shaikh 2 ^in supports de Courteflie 
writing, not rezAudalik, hot nwsla^ catanh. De Courteille, in illustiatiQii of his 
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{Nov. 2Sth) On Saturday we dismounted in the Bagh-t-wafa. 
We delayed there a few days, waiting for HumSyun* and the 
army from that side.* More than once in this history the bounds 
and extent, charm and delight of that garden have been described ; 
it is most beautifully placed ; who sees it with the buyer’s eye 
will know the sort of place it is. During the . short time we 
were there, most people drank on drinking-days* and took 
their morning ; on non-drinking days there were parties for 
ma[fun. 

I wrote harsh .letters to Humayun, lecturing him severely 
because of his long delay beyond the time fixed for him to 
join me .3 

{Dec, 3rd) On Sunday the 17th of Safar, after the morning 
had been taken, Humayun arrived, I spoke very severely to 
him at once. Khwaja Kalan also arrived to-day, coming up 
from Ghazni. We marched in the evening of that same Sunday, 
and dismounted in a new garden between Sultanpur and Khwaja 
Rustam. 

{Dec, 6tti) Marching on Wednesday (Safar 20th), we got on 
a raft, and, drinking as we went reached Qush-gumbaz,-^ there 
landed and ioined the camp. 


reading of the word, quotes Bumes' account of an affection common in the Panj-ah 
and there called nuzla^ which is a running at the nostrils, that wastes the brain and 
stamina of the body and ends fatally ^Travels in Bukhara ed. 1839, ii, 41 ). 

* Tramontana, north of Hindu -kush, 

” Shaikh Zain say<k that the drinking days were SaturcKy, aunday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday. 

3 The Elph. Codex (f. 208A) contains the following note ot Humayun^ aliout hU 
delay; it has been expunged from the text Imt is still fairly legible: — **Thc time 
fixed was after ‘AshCira (10th Muharram, a veduntary fast) ; although we arrived after 
the next-following loth {^dshur^ t.e. of .Safar), the delay had been necessary. T',c 
purpose of the letters (I^abu^^s) was to get information ; (in reply) it was repre- 
sented that the equipment of the army of Badakhshan caused delay. If this slave 
(Humayun), trusting to his [father's] kindness, caused further delay, he has l^een 
sorry.” 

Bibar’s march from the Bagh-i-wafa was delayed about a month ; I lumayun started 
late from Badakhshan ; his force may have needed some stay in Kabul for completion 
of equipment ; his personal share of blame for which he counted on his father's 
forgiveness, i.s likely to have been connected with his mother's presence in Kabul. 

Hamayun’s note is quoted in Turkl by one MS. of the Persian text (B. M. W. -i-B. 
16,623 1 * from certain indications in Muhammad ShtrdzI's lithograph 

<p. 163), appears to be in hLs archetype the Udaipur Codex ; but it is not with all 
MSS. of the Persian text not with I.O. 217 and 218. A portion of it is in Kehr's 
MS. <p. 1086) 

4 Burd’s-dome [f. 145^, n.] or The pair {qush) of domes. 
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{Dec, Till) Starting off the camp at dawn, we ourselves went on 
a raftj and there ate confection {mnjnn). Our encamping-ground 
was always Qiriq-arlq, but not a.sign or trace of the camp could 
Fol. 252A. be seen when we got opposite it, nor any appearance of our 
horses. Thought I, “ Garm-chashma (Hot-springJ is close by; 
they may have dismounted there.’* So saying, we went on from 
Qlriq-arlq. By the time we reached Garin-chashma, the very 
day was latej' u*e did not stop there, but going on in its 
lateness {kichist), had the raft tied up somewhere, and .slept 
awhile. 

{Dec, 8th) At day-break we landed at Yada-bir where, as the 
day wore on, the army-folks began to come in. The camp must 
have been at Qinq-ariq, but out of our sight. 

There were several verse-makers on the raft, such as Shaikh 
Abu’l-Wiijd,® Shaikh Zain, Miilla ‘Ali-jan, Tardi Beg Khdksdr 
and others. In this company was quoted the following couplet 
of Muhammad Salih : — 3 

(Persian) With thee, arch coquette, for a sweetheart, what can man do ? 

With another than thou where thou art, what can man do 

Said I, “Compose on the.se lines” ;4 whereupon tho.se given to 
versifying, did so. As jokes were always being made at the 
expense of Mulla ‘Ali-jan, this couplet came off-hand into my 
head : — 

( Persian) With one all be-wildered as thou, what can man do ? 

what can man do ? ^ 


* f^un khtid kick huluh aidi ; a little joke perhaps at the lateness both of the day 
and the army. 

^ Shaikh Zain’s maternabuncle. 

3 Shaikh Zain's useful detail that this man’s pen-name was Sharaf distinguishes 
him from Muhammad Salih the author of the Shaibdm-nama, 

* }^sha^ angle ((/. g 05 ka-i-kC\i\ limits of work). Parodies were to be made, having 
the same metre, rhyme, and refrain as the model couplet. 

3 1 am unable to attach sense to Babur's second line ; what is wanted is an illustra- 
tion of two incompatible things. Babur's reflections [tnfrd] condemned his verse. 
Shaikh Zain describes the w'iiole episode of the verse-making on the nft, and goes 
on w'ith, (B.abur) excised this choice couplet from the pages of his Acts 

( 14'tl^i ^ilf) with the knife of censure, and scratched it out from the tablets of his noble 
heart with the finger-nails of repentance. ' 1 shall now give an account of this spiritual 
matter" {t,e. the repentance), *'by pres^ting the, recantations of his Solomon-like 
Majesty in his very own words, which are weightier than any from the lips of 
Aesop." Shaikh ZAXTi next quotes the Turkl passage here translated in b. Mention 
of the A/ubiJu 
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{b. Mention of the Mubin 

From time to time before it,® whatever came into m}* head, 
of good or bad, grave or jest, used to be strung into verse and 
written down, however empty and harsh the verse might be, but 
while I was composing the Mubin, this thought pierced through 
my dull wits and made way into my troubled heart, “ A pity it Fni. 253. 
will be if the tongue which has treasure of utterances so lofty as 
these are, waste itself again on low words ; sad will it be if again 
vile imaginings find way into the mind that has made exposition 
of these sublime realities.” ^ Since that time I had refrained 
from satirical and jesting verse , I was repentant {tnib)\ but these 
matters were totally out of mind and remembrance when I made 
that couplet (on Mulla ‘Ali-jan).-+ A few da\'s later in Higram 
when I had fever and discharge, followed b}’ cough, and I began 
to spit blood each time I coughed, I knew whence my reproof 
came; I knew what act of mine had brought this affliction on me. 

“Whoever shall violate his oath, will violate it to the hurt 
of his own soul ; but whoever shall perform that which he hath 
covenanted with God, to that man surely will He give great 
reward “ {Qordn cap. 48 v. 10). 

( Titrki) What is it I do with thee, ah ! my tongue ? 

My entrails bleed as a reckoning for thee. 

Good once s as thy words were, has followed this verse 
Jesting, empty,® obscene, has followed a lie. 

If thou say, “ Burn will I not ! ” by keeping this vow 
Thou turnest thy rein from this Acid of strife. ^ 


' The Mubin (y.r/. Index) is mentioned again and quoted on f. 351^. In both 
places its name escaped the notice of Erskine and de Courteille, who here took it for 
min, I, and on f. 351 A omitted it, matters of which the »>bvi.iU5 cause is that both 
translators were less familiar with the poem than it is now easy to be. There is 
amplest textual warrant for reading Muhin in both the places indicated above ; its 
reinstatement gives to the English and French translations what they have needed, 
namely, the clinch of a definite stimulus and date of repentance, which was the 
influence of the Mubin in 928 ah. (1521-2 ad.). The whole passage about the 
peccant verse and its fruit of contrition should be read with others that express the same 
regret for broken law and may all have been added to the diary at the same time, 
probably in 935 ah. (1529 ad. ). They will be found grouped in the Index s.n, Babur. 
^ muncUn burun, by which I understand, as the grammatical construction will 
warrant, before writing the Mubin, To read the words as referring to the peccant 
verse, is to take the clinch off the whole passage. 

<.e. of the Qor&n on which the Mubin is ^ed. 

Dropping down-stream, with wine and good company, he entirely forgot his good 
resolutions. 

This appears to refer to the good thoughts embodied in the Mubin, 

This appears to contrast with the ** sublime realities '* of the Qqrbn. 

In view of the interest of the passage, and because this verse ts not in the Rampur 
Diw&n, as are many contained in the Hindustan section, the Turk! original is 
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“O Lord! we have dealt unjustly with our own souls; if 
,Thou forgive us not, and be not merciful unto us, we shall surely 
be of those that perish ” * (Qonin cap. 7 v. 22). 

Taking anew the place of the penitent pleading for pardon, 
1 gave my mind rest* from such empty thinking and such 
unlawfuroccupation. I broke my pen. Made by that Court, 
such reproof of sinful slaves is for their felicity ; happy are the 
highest and the slave when such reproof brings warning and its 
profitable fruit. 

(r. Narrative resumed,^ 

{Dec. 8 th continued) Marching on that ev'ening, we dismounted 
at ‘Ali-masjid. The ground here being very confined, I always 
Fol. 253^. used to demount on a rise overlooking the camp in the valley- 
bottoin .3 The camp-fires made a wonderful illumination there 
at night ; assuredly it was because of this that there had always 
been drinking there, and was so now. 

{Dec. Qth and lotli) To-day I rode out before dawn ; I preferred 
a confection {mdjfin)^ and also kept this day a fast. We 
dismounted near Bigram (Peshawar) ; and next morning, the 
camp n maining on that same ground, rode to Karg-awi.s Wp 
crossed the Siyah-ab in front of Bigram, and formed our hunting- 
circle lo(?king down-stream. After a little, a person brought 

qiiuted. My translation differs from those of Mr. Kr&kine and M. de Courteille ; all 
three arc tentative of a somewhat difficult verse. 

Ni qilSr mJn simn}* bila HI til f 
Jihating diu auhiin qan dttr. 

Ntcha yakhbkt bft hazl aila s/ii^r 

Biri-sl fahash ft bln yaf^han dur. 

Gar dtuluj^ A'fumft min^ bu jaznt bihi 
JaliitCittgni bft ^arsa din yan dur. 

' The (^oran puts these sayings into llie mouths of Adam and Eve. 

* Hai. MS. tindftrub\ Ilmmsky, p. 327, yCindftrnb\ VV.-i-li. I.O. 217, f. 175, 
sard sahhta. 

3 Of *A 11 -masjid the Seiond Afgh&n War (official account) has a picture which 
might lie taken from lidbur's camp. 

^ Shaikh /aiti's list of the dnnking-days (f. 252 note) explains why sometime.^ 
Kabur say.s he preferred ma^^jun. In the instances I have noticed, he does this 
on a drinking-day: the preference will be therefore for a confection over wine. 
December 9th was a Saturday and drink ing-day ; on it he mentions the preference ; 
Tuesday -Nov. 21 si was a drinking day, and he stales that he ale 

5 presumably the karg-khUna of f. 222^, rhinoceros-home in both places. A similar 
name applies to a tract in the Rawalpindi District, — Babur-khana, Tiger-home, which 
is link^ to the tradition of Buddha’s self-sacrifice to appease the hunger of seven 
Hger-cubs. [In this Babur-khana is the town Kacha-kot from which Babur always 
names the river Haru.] 
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word that there was a rhino in a bit of jungle near Bigram, and 
that people had been stut* >ned near-about it. We betook our- 
selves, loose rein, to the place, formed a ring round the jungle, 
made a noise, and brought the rhino out, when it took its way 
across the plain. Humayun and those come with him from that 
side (Tramontana), who had never seen one before, were much 
entertained. It was pursued for two miles ; many arrows were 
shot at it ; it was brought down without having made a good 
.set at man or horse. Two others were killed. I had often 
wondered how a rhino and an elephant would behave if brought 
face to face ; this time one came out right in front of some 
elephants the mahauts were bringing along ; it did not face them Kol. 254. 
when the mahauts drove tliem towards it, but got off in another 
direction. 

(t/. Preparations for ferrying the IndusP) 

On the day we were in Bigram, several of the begs and 
household were appointed, with pay-ma.sters and diwans, six or 
seven being put in command, to take charge of the boats at the 
Nll-ab crossing, to make a list of all who were with the army, 
name by name, and to count them up. 

That evening I had fever and discharge which led on to 
cough and every time I coughed, I spat blood. Anxiet}' was 
great but. by God's mercy, it pas.sed off in two or three days. 

(^Dec. Jith) It rained when we left Bigram ; we di.smounted 
on the Kabtil-water. 

(e. News from Ldhor.) 

News came that Daulat Klian ^ and (Apaq) Ghazi Khan, 
having collected an army of from 20 to 30,000, had taken 
Kilanur, and intended to move on Labor. At once Mumin-i-'ali 
the commissar}' was sent galloping off to say, “ We are advancing 
march by march do not fight till we arrive.” 

■ This is the first time on .111 outward match that Hahur has crossed the Indus hy 
boat; hitherto he has used the ford altuve Auock, once however specifying that men 
on foot were put over on raft^. 
f 253- 

® In my Translator’s Note (p. 42S), attention was dmwn to the circumstance that 
Babur alw'ays writes Daulat Khan Yiauf-khailf and not Daulat Khan Ludi. In doing 
this, he uses the family- or clan-name instead of the tribal one, Ludl. 

♦ f.tf. day by day; 
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{Dee. J 4 th) With two night-halts on the way, we reached the 
wfter of Sind (Indus), and there dismounted on Thursday the 
28th (of Safar). 

{f. Ferrying the Indus.) 

{Dec. i 6 tk) On Saturday the i st of the first RabT‘, we crossed 
the Sind-water, crossed the water of Kacha-kot (Haru), and 
dismounted on the bank of the river.^ The begs, pay-masters 
and dlwans who had been put in charge of the boats, reported 
that the number of those come with the army, great and small, 
good and bad, retainer and non-retainer, was written down as 
12,000. 

{g. The eqfiward march.) 

The rainfall had been somewhat scant in the plains, but 
Fol. 354^. seemed to have been good in the cultivated lands along the 
hill-skirts ; for these reasons we took the road for Sialkot along 
the skirt-hills. Opposite HatT Kakar^s country ® we came upon 
a torrent 3 the waters of which were standing in pools. Those 
pools were all frozen over. The ice was not very thick, as thick 
as the hand may-be. Such ice is unusual in Hindustan ; not 
a sign or trace of any was seen in the years we were {atduk) in 
the country.^ 

We had made five marches from the Sind-water^ after the 
sixth {Dec. 22nd — Rabi* I. 7th) we dismounted on a torrent 
in the camping-ground {yurt) of the Bugials^ below Balnath 
Jogi's hill which connects with the Hill of Jud. 

■ datydf which B&bar’s precise use of words e,g^. of daryd, fUd, and su, allows to 
apply here to the Indus only. 

* Presumably this was near Parh&la, which stands, where the Suh&n river quits the 
hills, at the eastern entrance of a wild and rocky gorge a mile in length. It will have 
been up this gorge that Bibur approached Parh&la in 935 AH. (Rawalpindi Gazetteer 
p. II). 

I f.e. here, bed of a mountain-stream. 

* The Elphinstone Codex here preserves the following note, the authorship of 
which is attested by the scribe’s remark that it is copied from the handwriting of 
Hum&yun Padshah : — As my honoured father writes, we did not know until we 
occupied Hindustan (932 ah. ), but irfierwards did know, that ice does form here and 
there if there come a colder year. This was markedly so in the year I conqqered 
Gujrat (942 AH. - 1 535 AD.) when it was so cold for two or three days between 
Bhulpur and Gualf&r that the waters were frozen over a hand’s thickness. 

I This is a Kakar (Gakkhar) clan, known also as Baragowah, of which the location 
' in Jahangir Padshah's time was from Rohtas to Hatya, i.e. about where Babur 
encamp^ {Afemotrs of JakAn^r^ Rogers and Beveridge, p. 97 ; £. and D- vi, 309 ; 
Frovinditl Gazetteefs of Rawalpindi a^ Jihlam, f. 64 and p. 97 respectively). 
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{Dec, 23rd) In order to let people get provisions, we stayed 
the next day in that camp. 'A rag was drunk on that day. 

Mulla Muh. Parghari told many stories ; never had he been so 
talkative. MuIIa Shams himself was very riotous ; once he 
began, he did not finish till night. 

The slaves and servants, good and bad, who had gone out 
after provisions, went further than this ^ and heedlessly scattered 
over jungle and plain, hill and broken ground. Owing to this, 
a few were overcome ; Kichkina tunqitdr died there. 

{Dec, 24t/i) Marching on, we crossed the Bihat-water at a ford 
below Jilam (Jihlam) and there dismounted. Wall Qfzf/{Kufus) 
came there to see me. He was the Slalkot reserve, and held 
the parganas of Himruki and Akriada. Thinking about Slalkot, Fol. 255 . 
I took towards him the position of censure and reproach. He 
excused hiniselC saying “ I had come to my pargana before 
Khusrau Kukuldash left Slalkot ; he did not even send me 
word.” After listening to his excuse, I said, ” Since thou hast 
paid no attention to Slalkot, why didst thou not join the begs 
in Labor ? ” He was convicted, but as work was at hand, I did 
not trouble about his fault. 

{h. Scouts sent with orders to Ldhor,) 

{Dec, 23thi) Sayyid Tufan and Sayyid Lachin were sent 
galloping off, each with a pair-horse,® to say in Lshor, “Do 
not join battle ; meet us at Sialkot or Parsrur ” (mod, Pasrur). 

It was in everyone’s mouth that GhazI Khan had collected 30 
to 40,000 men, that Daulat Khan, old as he was, had girt two 
swords to his waist, and that they were resolved to fight. 
Thought I, “ The proverb says that ten friends are better than 
nine ; do you not make a mistake : when the Labor begs have 
joined you, fight there and then ! ” 

{Dec, 26th and. 27th) After starting off the two men to the 
begs, we moved forward, halted one night, and next dismounted 
on the bank of the Chln-ab (Chan-ab). 

■ adtai, a reference perhaps to going out beyond the corn-lands, perhaps to 

mttempt for more than provisions. 

* a led horse to ride in change. 
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As BuhlGlpur was khalsa^ we left the road to visit it. Its 
fort is situated above a deep ravine, on the bank of the Chin-ab. 
It pleased us much. We thought of bringing Sialkot to it 
Please God ! the chance coming, it shall be done straightway ! 

Fol. 255^. From Buhlulpur we went to camp by boat. 

(/. Jats and Gujurs.^) 

(Dec. 2 pth) On Friday the 14th of the first Rabi* we dis- 
mounted at Sialkot. If one go into Hindustan the Jats and 
Gujurs always pour down in countless hordes from hill and plain 
for loot in bullock and buffalo. These ill-omened peoples are 
just senseless oppressors ! Formerly their doings did not concern 
us much tecause the country was aif enemy’s, but they began 
the same senseless work after we had taken it. When we 
reached Sialkot, they fell in tumuh on poor and needy folks who 
were coming out of the town to elur camp, and stripped them 
bare. I had the silly thieves sought for, and ordered two or 
three of them cut to pieces. 

From Sialkot Nur Beg’s brotlier Shaham also was made to 
gallop off to the begs in Labor to say, “ Make sure where the 
enemy is ; find out from some well-informed person where he 
may be met, and send us word. 

A trader, coming into this camp, represented that 'Alam Khan 
had let SI. Ibrahim defeat him. 


' According to Shaikh Zain it was in this year that Babur made Buhlulpur a ropil 
domain (B.M. Add. 26,202 f. 16), but this does not agree with Babur'^ explanation 
that he \ isited the place because it was khal^. Its name suggests that it had belonged 
to BuhlCil JSidi ; Babur may have taken it in 930 All. when he captured Sialkot. It 
never received the population of Sialkot, as Babur had planned it should do liecausc 
pond-water was drunk in the latter town and was a source of disease. The words in 
which Babur describes its situation are those he uses of Akhsl (f. 4^) ; not improbably 
a resemblance inclined his liking towards Buhlulpur. (It may be noted that this 
BuhlCdpur is mentioned in the Ayin-i~akbarl and marked on large maps, but is not 
found in the G. of I. 1907.) 

^ Both names are thus spelled in the B&hur-nama, In view of the inclination of 
Turki to long vowels, Babur’s short one in Jat may be worth consideration since 
modern usage of Jat and Jat varies. Mr. Crooke writes the full vowel, and mentions 
that Jats are Hindus, Sikhs, and Muhammadans {Tribes and Castes of the North- 
wtsterft^Pt'ovmces and Ondty lii, 38). On this point and on the orthography of the 
name, Erskine’s note {Membiis p. 294) is as follows: “The Jets or Jats are the 
\ Muhammadan (leasantry of ihe Panj-ai>, the bank of the Indus, Siwlstan etc. and 

must not be confounded w'lth the Jats, a powerful Hindu tribe to the west of the 
'Jamna, alx>ut Agra etc. and which occupies a subordinate position in the country of 
the Rajputs.” 
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Cy* ^Alam Khali s action and failure}') 

Here are the particulars : — ‘Alam Khan, after taking leave of 
me (in Kabul, 931 ah.), went off in that heat by double marches, 
regardless of those with him.* As at the time I gave him leave 
to go, all the Auzbeg khans and sultans had laid siege to Baikh, Fui. 2s6 
I rode for Balkh as soon as I had given him his leave. On his 
reaching Labor, he insisted to the begs, You reinforce me ; the 
Padshah said so ; march along with me ; let us get (Apaq) 

GhazI Khan to join us ; let us move on Dihli and Agra.” Said 
they, “Trusting to what, will you join GhazI Khan? Moreover 
the royal orders to us were, ‘ If at ai\v time GhazI Khan has 
sent his younger brother HajI Khan with his son to Court, join 
him ; or do so, if he has sent them, by way of pledge, to Labor ; 
if he has don^ neither, do not join him.* You yourself only 
yesterday fought him and let him beat you ! Trusting to w'hat, 
will you join him now? Besides all this, it is not for your 
advantage to join him ! ” Having said what-not of this sort, 
they refused ‘Alam Khani He did not falll in with their views, 
but sent his son Sher Khan to speak with Daulat Khan and 
with GhazI Khan, and afterwards all saw one another. 

‘Alam Khan took with him Dilawar Khan, who had come 
into Labor two or three months earlier after his escape from 
prison ; he took also Mahmud Khan (son of) Khan-i-jahan ,3 to 


' The following section contains a later- addition to the diarv summarizing the 
action of *Alam Khan before and after llabur heard of the defeat from the trader he 
mentions. It refutes an opinion found here and there in European writlng.^ that 
Babur used and threw over *Alam Khan. It and Babur’s further narrative shew that 
'Alam Khan had little valid backing in Hindustan, that he contributed nothing to 
Babur's success, and that no abstention by Babur from attack on Ibrahim would have 
set 'Alam Khan on the throne of Dihli. It and other records, Babur's and those of 
Afghan chroniclers, allow it to be said that if 'Alam Khan had been strong enough to 
accomplish his share of the compact that he should bike and should rule Dihli, ^bur 
would have kept to his sliare, namely, would have_ maintained supremacy in the 
Panj-ab. He advanced against Ibrahim only when 'Alam Khan had totally failed in 
arms and in securing adherence. 

” This objurgation on over -rapid marching looks like the echo of complaint made 
to Babur by men of bis own whom he had ^ven to ‘Alam Khin in Kabul. 

3 Mahmud hiAiself may have inherited his father's title Kh&n-i-jahan but a little 
further on he is specifically mentioned as the son of Khin-i-jahan, presumably because 
his fatlier had been a more notable man than he was. Of his tribe it may be noted 
tiiat the Haidarabad MS. uniformly writes Nuhanf and not Luhanf as is usual in 
European writings, and that it does so even when, as on f. 149^, the word is applied 
to a trader. Concerning the tribe, family, or caste vide G. of I. r.n. Loh 5 nas and 
Crooke /.<. s,n, Palhan, para. 21. 
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y^hom a pargana in the Labor district had been given. They 
seem to have left matters at this : — Daulat Khan with GhazI 
Khan was to take all the begs posted in Hindustan to himself, 
indeed he was to take everything on that side ; ^ while 'Alam 
FoL 256^. Khan wa^ to take Dilawar Khan and Haji Khan and, reinforced 
by them, was to capture Dihli and Agra. Isma‘il Jilwdni and 
other amirs came and saw 'Alam Khan ; all then betook 
themselves, march by march, straight for Dihli. Near IndrI 
came also Sulaiman Shaikh-zada.^- Their total touched 30 to 
40,000 men. 

They laid siege to Dihli but could neither take it by assault 
nor do hurt to the garrison.^ When SI. Ibrahim heard of their 
assembly, lie got an army to horse against them ; when they 
heard of his approach, they rose from before the place and 
moved to meet him. They had left matters at this : — “ If we 
attack by day-light, the Afghans will not desert (to us), for the 
sake of their reputations with one another ; but if we attack at 
night when one man cannot see another, each man will obey 
his own orders.” Twice over they started at fall of day from 
a distance of 12 miles (6 kurohs\ and, unable to bring matters 
to a point, neither advanced nor retired, but just sat on horseback 
for two or three watches. On a third occasion they delivered 
an attack when one watch of night remained — their purpose 
seeming to be the burning of tents and huts ! They went ; they 
set fire from every end ; they made a disturbance. Jalal Khan 
Jig’hat ^ came with other amirs and saw ‘Alam Khan. 

SI. Ibrahim did not bestir himself till shoot of dawn from 
where he was with a few of his own family 5 within his own 
enclosure {sardcka). Meantime ‘Alam Khan’s people were busy 
Fol. 257. with plunder and booty. Seeing the smallness of their number, 
SI. Ibrahim’s people moved out against them in rather small 

' i.e. west of Dihli territory, the Panj-ab. 

* He was of the Farmul family of which Babur says (f. 139 ^) that it was in high 
fiivour ia«Hindustan under the Afghans and of which the author of the 
mushtSgi says that it held half the lands of Dihli injilgir (£. and D. iv, 547). 

s PrMumably he could not cut off supplies. 

4 The only word similar to this that I have found is one Jaghat *’ said to mean 
serpent and to be the name of a Hindu sub-caste of Nats (Crooke, iv, 72 & 73). The 
woira here might be a nick-name. Babur writes it as two words. 

s kkafa*kkailf presumably members of the Sahfi-khail (family) of the Ludl tribe of 
the Afghan race. 
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force with one elephant *Alam Khan’s party, not able to make 
stand against the elephant, ran away. He in his flight crossed 
over into the Mian-du-ab and crossed back again when he 
reached the Panipat neighbourhood. In Jiidrl he contrived on 
some pretext to get 4 Iciks from Mian Sulaiman.' He was 
deserted by Isma’il Jilwdm, by Biban ^ and by his own oldest 
son Jalal, who all withdrew into the Mian-du-ab ; and he had 
been deserted just before the fighting, by part of his troops, 
namely, by Darya Khan {NtiMntfs son, Saif Khan, by Khan-i- 
jahan {Nuhdni)'^ son Mahmud Khan, and by Shaikh Jamal 
FarmulL When he was passing through Sihrind with Dilawar 
Khan, he heard of our advance and of our capture of Milwat 
(Malot).3 On this Dilawar Khan — who always had been my 
well-wisher and On my account had dragged out three or four 
months in prison, — left ‘Alam Khan and the rest and went to 
his family in Sultanpur. He waited on me three or four days 
after we took Milwat. "Alam Khan and HSjl Khan crossed 
the Shatlut (w)-water and went into Ginguta,^ one of the strong- 
holds in the range that lies between the valley and the plain.^ 

There our Afghan and Hazara^ troops besieged them, and had FoL 257^. 
almost taken that strong fort when night came on. Those 
inside were thinking of escape but could not get out becau.se of 
the press of horses in the Gate. There must have been elephants 
also ; when these were urged forward, they trod down and killed 
many horses. *Alam Khan, unable to escape mounted, got out 
on foot in the darkness. After a lak of difficulties, he joined 
GhazT Khan, who had not gone into Milwat but had fled into the 

* Erskine suggested that this man was a rich banker, but he might well be the 
FarmuII Shaikh-zada of f. 256^, in \icw of the exchange Afghan historians make of 
the FarmuII title Shaikh for Mian ('/ihl^h t-sAer-sMAf, E. & D. iv, 347 and 
Tarikh-i-daudl ih. 457)> 

’ This Biban, or Biban, as Babur always calls him without title, is Malik Biban 
JihviinL He was associated with Shaikh Bayazid Farmuli or, as Afghan writers 
style him, Mian Bayazid Farmuli, (Another of his name was Mian Biban, son of 
Mian Ata S&hu-khail (E. D. iv, 347)*) 

3 This name occurs 'so frequently in and about the Panj-ab as to suggest that it 
means a fort (Ar. ma(u%at ?). This one in the Siwaliks was founded by Tatar Kh^ 

Yusuf ‘khail ^Ludi) in the time of Buhlul Lit^ (E. and D. iv, 415)* ' 

4 In the Beth Jalandhar du-Ab. 

s r.e. on the SiwMiks, here locally known as Katar Dhar. 

^ Presumably they were from the Hazara district east of the Indus. The TaJbaqAt- 
i-akbari mentions that this detachment was acting under Khalifa apart from Babur 
and marching through the skirt-hills (litb. ed. p. 182). 
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hills. Not being received with even a little friendliness by 
GhSzI Khan ; needs must ! he came and waited on me at the 
foot of the dale ‘ near Pehlur. 

(A?. Diary resumed?^ 

A person came to Slalkot from tlie Lilhor begs to say they 
would arrive early next morning to wait on me. 

{^Dec, jot/i) Marching early next day (Rabl‘ I. 15th), we 
dismounted at Parsrur. There Muh. ‘All Jan'g-jangy Khwaja 
Husain and several braves waited on me. As the enemy camp 
seemed to be on the Labor side of the Ravi, we sfcnt^rrtcn out 
under Hujka for news. Near the third watch of the night they 
brought woni that the enemy, on hearing of us, had fled, no man 
looking to another. 

{Dec. j/sf) Getting early to horse and leaving baggage and 
train in the charge of Sluih Mir Husain and Jan Hcg, we 
bestirred ourselves. We reached Kalanur in the afternoon, and 
there dismounted. Muhammad SI. Mirza and ‘Adil SI.'^ came 
Foi. 258. to wait on me there, together with some of the begs. 

{Jan. 7 St 1326 .^o.) We marched early from Kalanur. On 
the road people gave us almost certain news of Ghazi Khan and 
other fugitives. Accordingly we sent, flying after those fliers, 
the commanders Muhammadi, Ahmadi,Qutluq-qadam, Treasurer 
Wall and most of those begs who, in K»abul, had recently bent 
the knee for their beg.ship. So far it was settled : — That it 
would be good indeed if they could overtake and capture the 
fugitives ; and that, if they were not able to do this, they were 
to keep careful watch round Milwat (Malot), so as to prevent 
those inside from getting out and away. Ghazi Khan was the 
object of this watch. 

(/. Capture of Milwat.) 

{Jan. 2nd and jrd) After starting those begs ahead, we 
cros.sed the Blah-water (Beas) opposite Kanwahin ^ and dis- 
mounted.^ From there we marched to the foot of the valley of 
Fort Milwat, making two night-halts on the way. The begs who 

' iAi», f. 260 and note. 

® These were both refugees from llarat. 

3 Sarkar of Bat&la, in the Bari elu-afi (A.-i-A. Jarrett, p. no). 
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had arrived beiore us, and also those of Hind0.stan were ordered 
to dismount in such a way as to besie. 4 e the place closely. 

A grandson of Daulat Khan, son of his eldest son ‘All KhSn, 
lsma‘il Khan by name, came out of Milwat to see me ; he took 
back promi.se mingled with threat, kindness with menace. 

{Jan. Stli) On Friday (Rabr I. 2ist) I moved camp forward 
to within a mile of the fort, went myself to examine the place, 
posted right, left and centre, then returned to camp. 

Daulat Khan sent to represent to me that Ghazi Khan had l*'oi. 258^. 
fled into the hills, and that, if his own faults were pardoned, he 
would take service with me and surrender Milwat. Khwaja 
Mir-i-miran was sent to chase fear from his heart and to escort 
him out ; he came, and with him his son ‘Ali Khan. I had 
ordered that the two .swords he had girt to his waist to fight 
me with, should 'be hung from his neck. Was such a rustic 
blockhead possible! With things as they were, he .still made 
f)retensions I When he was brought a little forward, I ordered 
the swords to be removed from his neck. At the time of our 
seeing one another* he hesitated to kneel ; I ordered them to 
pull his leg and make him do so. I had him seated quite in 
front, and ordered a person well acquainted with Hindustani to 
interpret my words to him, one after another. Said I, “Thus 
speak : — I called thee Father. I shewed thee more honour and 
respect than thou couldst have asked. Thee and thy sons 
I saved from door-to-door life amongst the Baluchis.* Thy 
family and thy haram I freed from Ibrahim’s prison -house.3 
Three krors 1 gave thee on Tatar Khan’s lands.^ What ill 
sayest thou I have done thee, that thus thou should.st hang a 
sword on thy either side, 5 lead an army out, fall on lands of 
ours,^ and .stir .strife and trouble ? ’’ Dumbfounded, the old man 

* kurushur waqt (Index j.«. kurush). 

Babur’s phrasing suggesLs fjeggary. 

3 This might refer to the time when Ibrahim’s commander Bihar (Bahadur) Khan 
Nuk&ni took Labor (Translator’s Note in loco p. 441). 

< ’ They were his father's. Erskine estimated the 3 krors at 75f«>o. 

5 shiqqy what hangs on either side, perhap^a satirical reference to the a^’ burden. 

^ A.H illustrating Babui^s claim to^le as a Timurid in Hindustan, it may be noted 
that in 814 AH. (1411 AD.), KKi?r Khan who is allowed by the date to have been 
a Sa3fyid ruler in DihK, sent an embassy to ShShrukh Mlrza the then Timurid ruler 
of Samarkand to acknowledge his sucerainty {Ma(la*u's-sa*dnH, Quatremere, N. et 
£x. XIV, 196). 
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FoL 259. Stuttered a few words, but he gave no answer, nor indeed could 
answer be given to words so silencing. He was ordered to 
remain with Khwaja Mir-i-miran. 

{Jan, 6lh) On Saturday the 22 nd of the first Rabi‘, I went 
myself to ^feguard the exit of the families and harams ^ from 
the fort, dismounting on a rise opposite the Gate. To me there 
came ‘Ali Khan and made offering of a few ashrafts. People 
began to bring out the families just before the Other Prayer. 
Though Ghazi Khan was reported to have got away, there were 
who said they had seen him in the fort. For this reason several 
of the household and braves* were posted at the Gate, in order 
to prevent his escape by a ruse, for to get away was his full 
intention.3 * Moreover if jewels and other valuables were being 
taken away by stealth, they were to be confiscated. I spent 
that night in a tent pitched on the rise in front of the Gate. 

{Jan. y/Ji) Early next morning, Muhammadi, Ahmadi, SI. 
J unaid, ‘Abdu’l-‘aziz, Muhammad ‘Ali JangJang and Qutluq- 
qadam were ordered to enter the fort and take possession of all 
FoL 259^. effects. As there was much disturbance at the Gate, I shot off 
a few arrows by way of chastisement. Humayun*s story-teller 
{gissa-khivdti) was struck by the arrow of his destiny and at 
once surrendered his life. 

Jan. yth and 8th) After spending two nights^ on the rise, 
1 inspected the fort. 1 went into Ghazi Khan’s book-room ;5 
some of the precious things found in it, I gave to Humayun, 
some .sent to Kamran (in Qandahar). There were many books 
of learned contents,^ but not so many valuable ones as had at 
first appeared. I passed that night in the fort ; next morning 
I went back to camp. 

(J/n. gth) It had been, in our minds that Ghazi Khan was in 
the fort, but he, a man devoid of nice sense of honour, had 

* FirishtA says that Babur mounted for the purpose of preserving the honour of the 
Afghans and by so doing enabled the families in tlie fort to get out of it safely (lith. 
ed. p. 204)/“ 

® ihukra\ they will have been of the Corps of braves Appendix H. 

section c . ). 

3 him kulli gharz aul ai(^ ; Pers. trs. ka gharz-i-knlU-i -an kiid. 

^ Persice, the eves of Sunday and Monday ; Anglice, Saturday and Sunday nights. 

5 Ghiizi Khan was learned and a poet (Firishta ti, 42). 

^ mnllayana khud, perhaps books of learned topic but not in choice copies. 
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escaped to the hills, abandoning ather, brethren and sisters in 
Mihvat. 

See that inaLii without honour who never 
The face of good luck shall behold ; 

Bodily ease he chose for himself, 

In hardship he left wife and child (Cttlistiiit cap. i, story 17). 


{Jan, loth) Leaving that camp on Wedne.sday, we moved 
towards the hills to which Ghaz! Khan had fled. When we 
dismounted in the valley-bottom two miles from the camp in 
the mouth of Milwat,® Dilawar Khan c'ame and waited on me. 

Daulat Khan, ‘Ah Khan and Isma‘il Khan, with other chiefs, 
were given into Kitta Beg’s charge who was to convey them to 
the BhlraTfort of Milwat (Malot),* and there keep guard over Foi. 26a 
them. In agreement with Dilawar Khan, blood-ransom was 
fixed for some who had been made over each to one man ; some 
gave security, some were kept prisoner. Daulat Khan died 
when Kitta Beg reached Sultanpur with the prisoners .3 

Milwat was given into the charge ofMuh. ‘Ah Jang-jang \w\\o^ 
pledging his own life for it, left his elder brother Arghun and 
a party of braves in it. A body of from 200 to 250 Afghans 
were told off to reinforce him. 

Khwaja Kalan had loaded several camels with Ghazni wine.s. 

A party was held in his quarters overlooking the fort and the 
whole camp, some drinking ^araq^ some wine. It was a varied 
party 

(m, Jaswdn-valley^ 

Marching on, we crossed a low hill of the grazing-grounds 
{arghd-ddl-liq) of Milwat tind went into the diin^ as Hindustanis 

* f. 257. It stands in 31® 50' N. and 76® K. tO of 1 ., , 

“ This IS on the Salt-range, in 32® 42' N. and 72* 50' E. {Ayin-i-akbari trs. Jarrett, 
if 325 ; Provincial Gazetteer, Jlhlam District) 

- He died therefore in the town he himself bunt, iviita ileg proliably escorted 
the .\fghan families from Milwat also ; Dilawar Khan’s own seems to have licen there 
already ff. 257) 

The Bakur-nAma makes no mention of Daulat Khan’s relations with Nanak, 
the founder of the Sikh religion, nor does it mention Ninak himself. A tradition 
exists that Nanak, when' on his travels, made exposition of his doctrines to an 
attentive Babur and that he was partly instrumental in bringing Babur against the 
Afghans. He was 12 years older than Babur and survived him nine. (Cf. Dahistan 
lith. ed. p. 270 ; and, for Jahangir Padshah’s notice of Daulat Klian, Tuzitk-i- 
jahanginy Rogers and Beveridge, p 87). 
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are understood to call a dale {julgd)} In this dale is a running- 
water* of Hindustan ; along its sides are many villages ; and it 
is said to be the pargana of the Jaswal, /that is to say, of 
Dilawar Khan’s maternal uncles. It lies there shut-in, with 
meadows along its torrent, rice cultivated here and there, a three 
or four mill-stream flowing in its trough, its width from two to 
Foi. 26o«6. four miles, six even in places, villages on the .skirts of its hills — 
hillocks they are rather — where there are no villages, peacocks, 
monkeys, and many fowls which, except that they are mostly of 
one colour, are exactly like house-fowls. 

As no reliable news was had of Ghazl Kh«in, we arranged for 
Tarclika to go with Birim Deo Malinhas and capture him 
wherever he might be found. 

In the hills of this dale stand thoroughly strong forts ; one on 
the north-east, named Kutila, has sides 70 to 80 yards {qdrt) 
of straight fall, the side where the great gate is being perhaps 
7 or 8 yards.3 The width of the place where the draw-bridge 
is made, may be 10 to 12 yards. Across this they have made 
a bridge of two tall trees^ by which horses and herds are taken 
over. This was one of the local forts Ghazl Khan had 
stiengthened ; his man will have been in it now. Our raiders 
{chdj>qunc/n) assaulted it and had almost taken it when night 
came on. The garrison abandoned this diflicult place and went 
off. Near this dale is also the .stronghold of Ginguta ; it is girt 


' 1 translate dun by dale because, as its equivalent, Babur uses Julga by which he 
ilescrilies a more pastoral valley than one he calls a dara. 

bir aqat-su, Babur’s earlier uses of this term [q.v. index] connect it with the 
swift flow of water in irrigation channels ; this may be so here but also the term may 
make distinction lietween the rapid mountain-stream and the slow movement of rivers 
across plains. 

3 There are two readings of this sentence ; Erskine’s implies that the neck of land 
t'onnecting the fort-rock with its adjacent hill measure.s 7-8 qdrt (yards) from side to 
side : de Courteille’s that where the great gate was, the perpendicular fall surrounding 
the fort shallowed to 7-8 yards. The Turki might be read, I think, to mean which- 
ever alternative was the fact. Erskine’s reading best bears out Bftbur’s account of 
the strengt)i of the fort, since it allows of a cleft l)etwecn the hill and the fort some 
140-160 feet deep, as against the 21-24 of de Courteille’s. Erskine may have been in 
possession of information [in 1826] by which he guided his translation (p. 300), ** At 
its chief gate, for the space of 7 or 8 (qdrf), there is a place that admits of a draw- 
bridge being tlirown across ; it may ^ JO or I2j^s wide.” If de Courteille’s reading 
be correct in taking 7-S only to be the depth of the cleft, that cleft may be 
arti6cial. 

* which also means wix>d. 
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round by precipices as Kutila is, but is not so strong as Kutila. 

As has been mentioned *Alam Khan went into it.* Koi. 261. 

(«. Babur advances against Ibrahim,) 

After despatching the light troop against Ghazi Khan, I put 
my foot in the stirrup of resolution, set my hand on the rein of 
trust in God, ‘and moved forward against Sultan Ibrahim, son of 
Sultan Sikandar, son of HuhlQl Liidi Afghan, in possession of 
whose throne at that time were the Dihli capital and the 
dominions of Hindustan, whose standing-army was called a /ah 
(100,000), whose elephants and whose begs’ elephants were 
a boil t 1 00c 

.At the end of our first stage, I bestowed Dibalpur on Baqi 
shaghawal^ and sent him to help Balkh*' ; sent also gifts, taken 
in the success of Milwat, for (my) younger children and various 
train in Kabul. 

When we had made one or two marclies down the (Jaswan) 
duHy Shah ‘Imad S/urdzi arrived from Araish Khan and Mulla 
Muhammad Mazhab/^ bringing letters that conveyed their good 
wishes for the complete success of our campaign and indicated 
their effort and endeavour towards this. In response, we .sent, 
by a foot-man, royal letters expressing our favour. W’c then 
marched on. 

* f. 257. 

* chief scribe (f. 13 n. to ^AUluM-wahhah). Shaw'sVocahulary explains the word 
as meaning also a “high official of Central Asian sovereigns, who is supreme over all 
qd^s and mullSs, 

3 Babur’s persistent interest in Balkh attracts attention, especially at this time so 
shortly before he does not include it as part of his own territories (f. 270). 

Since I wrote of Balkh s.a. 923 Alt. (1517 ad.), I have obtained the following 
particulars about it in that year ; they are summarized from the IJahthu^ s^styar (lilh. 
ed. iii, 371). In 923 All. Kh wand-amir was in retirement at Pasht in Ghurjistan where 
also was Muhammad-i-zaman Mlrza. The two went in company to Ikilkh where the 
Mlrza Ixisieged Babur's man Ibrahim diApuk (Slash-face), and treacherously murtlered 
one Aiirdu-shah, an envoy sent out to parley with him. Information of what was 
happening was sent to Babur in Kabul. Bahiir reached Balkh w^hen it had been 
besieged a month. His presence caused the Mfrza to retire and led him to go into 
the Dara-i-gaz (Tamarind-valley). Babur, placing in Balkh Faqlr-i-*.-!!!. one of those 
just come up with him, followed the Mlrza hut turned lack at Aq-gumlmz (White- 
dome) which lies between Chach-charan in the llerl-rud valley and the Ghurjistan 
lx>rder, going no further because the Ghurjistanis favoured the Mirza. Babur went 
lack to Kabul by the Firuz-koh, Yaka-aulang (cf. f. 195) and Ghur ; the Mlrza Avas 
followed up by others, captured and conveyed to Kabul. 

« Both were amirs of Hind. 1 understand the co^omen Afazhab to imply that 
its bearer occupied himself with the Muluunmadan Faith in its exposition by divines 
of Isl^ KHughei Dictiotwry oj I sllkm\ 
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(ff. *Alam Khan takes refuge with Babur,) 

The light troop we had sent out from Mihvat (Malot), took 
Hurur, Kahlur and all the hill-forts of the neighbourhood — 
places to which because of their strength, no-one seemed to have 
gone for a long time — and came back to rne after plundering 
a little. Came also 'Alam Khan, on foot, ruined, stripped bare. 
We sent some of the begs to give him honourable meeting, 
sent horses too, and he waited {jnalazamat qildi) in that 
261^. neighbourhood.* 

Raiders of ours went into the hills and valleys round-about, 
but after a few nights’ absence, came back without anything to 
count. Shah Mir Husain, Jan Beg and a few of the braves 
asked leave and went off for a raid. 

(^, Incidents of the inarch for Pan if at.) 

While we were in the (Jaswan) dihi, dutiful letters had come 
more than once from Ismail Jilwant and Biban ; we replied to 
them from this place by royal letters such as their hearts 
desired. After we got out of the dale to Rupar, it rained very 
much and became so cold that a mass of starved and naked 
Hindustanis died. 

When we had left Rupar and were dismounted at Karal,® 
opposite Sihrind, a Hindustani coming said, ** I am SI. Ibrahim’s 
envoy,” and though he had no letter or credentials, asked for an 
envoy from us. We responded at once by sending one or two 
Sawadi night-guards {junqitdr).^ These humble persons Ibrahim 
put in prison ; they made their escape and came back to us on 
the very day we beat him. 

After having halted one night on the way, we dismounted on 
the bank of the torrent^ of Banur and Sanur. Great rivers 

* These incidents are included in the summary of *Alam Khan's aflfairs in section / 
(f. 255^). It will be observed that Babur's wording implies the waiting*’ by one 
of lower rank on a superior. 

” Elph. MS. Kamal, obviously a clerical error. 

3 Sulaiman Elfendi (Kunos) describes a as the guardian in war of 

a prince’s tent ; a night-guard ; and as one who repeats a prayer aloud -while a prince 
is mounting. 

^ rmf^ which, inappropriate for the lower course of the Ghaggar, may be due to 
. Babur's visit to its upper course described immediately below. As has been noted, 
however, he uses the word rUd to describe the empty bed of a mountain -stream as 
well as the swift water sometimes filling that bed. The account, here-following, of 
his visit to the upper course of the Ghaggar is somewhat difficult to tran^ate. 
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apart, one running water there is in Hindustan, is this* ; they 
call it the water of Kakar (Ghaggar). Chitr also is on its bank. 

We rode up it for an excursion. The rising-place {ziK) of the 
water of this torrent (r«rf) is 3 or 4 kurohs (6-8 m.) above Chitr. 

Going up the (Kakar) torrent, we came to where a 4 or 5 mill- 
stream issues from a broad (side-) valley {dara), up which there Fol. 262. 
are very pleasant places, healthy and convenient. I ordered 
a Char-bagh to be made at the mouth of the broad valley of 
this (tributary) water, which falls into the (Kakar-) torrent after 
flowing for one or two kurohs through level ground. From its 
infall to the springs of the Kakar the distance may be 
3 to 4 kurohs (6-8 m.). When it comes down in flood during the 
rains and joins the Kakar, they go together to Samana and 
Sanam.* 

In this camp \ve heard that SI. Ibrahim had been on our side 
of Dihll and had moved on from that station, also that Hamid 
Khan khasa-khail? the military-collector {shtgddr) of Hisar- 
flruza, had left that place with its army and with the army of its 
neighbourhood, and had advanced 10 or 15 kurohs (20-30 m.). 

Kitta Beg was sent for news to Ibrahim’s camp, and Mumin 
Ataka to the Hisar-firuza camp. 

( q, Humdyhn moves against Hamid Khd/i.) 

{Feb, 2 ^tk) Marching from Ambala, we dismounted by the 
side of a lake. There Mumin Ataka and Kitta Beg rejoined 
us, both on the same day, Sunday the 13th of the first Jumada. 

We appointed Humayun to act against Hamid Khan, and 
joined the whole of the right (wing) to him, that is to say, 

Khwaja Kalan, SI. Muhammad Dfdddi^ Treasurer Wall, and 
also some of the begs whose posts were in Hindustan, namely, 
Khusrau, Hindu Beg, ‘Abdu’l-‘aziz and Muhammad ‘All Jang- 
jang^ with also, from the household and braves of the centre, 

§ 1 iah Mansur BarldSy Kitta Beg and Muhibb-i^‘all Foi. 262^ 

• Hindiist&nda dary^lUrdln bashqa^ hir aqar-sfi kim biir (rfi/r, is added by the 
KIph. MS.), ba dfir. Perhaps the meaning is that the one (chief?) irrigation stream, 
apart from great rivers, is the Ghaggar. The bed of the Ghaggar is undefined and 
the water is consumed for irrigation (G. of I. xx, 33 ; Index s,ft. dgtlr-sft), 

* in Patiala. Maps show what may he Babur s strong millstream joining the 
Ghaggar. 

9 Presumably he was of Ibrahim's own family, the Sahu-khail. His defeat was 
opportune bediuse he was on his way to join the main army. 
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Biban waited on me in this camp. These Afghans remain 
v^ry rustic and tactless ! This person asked to sit although 
Dilawar Khan, his superior in following and in rank, did not sit, 
and although the sons of ‘Alam Khan, who are of royal birth, 
did not sit. Little ear was lent to his unreason ! 

{^Feb, 26th') At dawn on Monday the 14th Humayun moved 
out against Hamid Khan. After advancing for some distance, 
he sent between 100 and 150 braves scouting ahead, who went 
close up to the enemy and at once got to grips. But when 
after a few encounters, the dark mass of Hinnayun’s troops 
.shewed in the rear, the enemy ran right awa>'. Humayun’s men 
unhorsed from lOO to 200, struck the heads off one half and 
brought the oilier half in, together with 7 or 8 elephants. 

{March 2nd) On Friday the 18th of the month, Beg Mirak 
Mnghfd brought news of Humayun’s victory to the camp. He 
(Humayun ?) was there and then given a special head-to-foot 
and a special horse from the royal stable, besides promise of 
guerdon {jnldu). 

{March 5th) On Monday the 25th of the month, Humayun 
arrived to wait on me, bringing with him as many as lOO 
prisoners and 7 or 8 elejiliants. Ustad ‘Ali-ciuli and the 
Foi. 263. matchlockmen were ordered to shoot all the prisoners, by ua\' 
of example. This had been Humiiyuns first affair, hi.s first 
experience of battle ; it was an excellent omen ! 

Our men who had gone in pursuit of the fugitives, took 
Hisar-flriiza at once on arrival, plundered it, and returned to us. 
It was given in guerdon to Humayun, with all its dependencies 
and appurtenances, with it also a kror of money. 

We marched from that camp to Shahabad. After we had 
despatched a news-gathcrer {tJNutdr kisht) to SI. Ibrahim’s 
camp, we stayed a few da>\s on that ground. Kahihat the 
foot-man was sent with the letters of victory to Kabul. 

(r. N^s of Ibrahim^ 

{March 13th) On Monday the 28th of the first Jumada,’’ We 
being in that same camp, the Sun entered the Sign of the Ram. 

' At this place the Elpliinstone Codex has preserved, interpolated in its tei^t, a note 
of Humayiin's on hi.s first use of the razor. Part of it is written as by Babur:— 
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News had come again and again from Ibrahim’s camp, He is 
coming, marching two miles ” or " four miles ”, “ stopping in 
each camp two days,” or three days” We for our part 
advanced from Shahabad and after halting on two nights, 
reached the bank of the Jun-river (Jumna) and encamped 
opposite Sarsawa. From that ground Khwaja Kalan’s servant 
Haidar-quli was sent to get news (*"/ // 7 /Vr). 

Having crossed the Jun-river at a ford, I visited Sarsawa. 

That day also we ate indjfin, Sarsawa^ has a source {chaskfna) 
from which a smallish stream issues, not a bad place ! Tardi 
Beg khdksdr praising it, I said, ” Let it be thine ! ” so just Fol. 2634. 
because he praised it, Sarsjiwa was given to him ! 

I had a platform fixed in a boat and used to go for 
excursions on the river, sometimes too made the marches down 
it. Two marches along its bank had been made when, of those 
sent to gather news, Haidar-qiili brought word that Ibrahim had 
sent Daud Khan {Lftdi) and Hatim Khan {Ludi) across the 
river into the Mian-du-ab (Tween -waters) with 5 or 6000 men, 
and that these lay encamped some 6 or 7 miles from his own. 

{s. A successful encounter^ 

(April 1 st) On Sunday the iSth of the second Jumada, 
we sent, to ride light against this force, Chin-tlmur Sultan,® 


“Today in this same Ctimp the razor or scissors was applied to liumayun’s face.” 
Part is signed by Iluinayun : — “ As the honoured dead, earlier in these Acts {wafi*a/) 
mentions the first application of the razor to his own face (f. 120), so in imitation of 
him I mention this. I was then at the age of 18 ; now I am at the age of 48, I who 
am the sub-signed Muhammad Ifumayun.” A scribe's note attests that this is 
“ copied from the hand-writing of that honoured one As Humayun’s 48th (lunar) 
birthday occurred a month before he left Kabul, to attempt the re-conquest of 
Hindustan, in November 1554 ad. (in the liisl month of 961 AH.), he was still 48 
(lunar) years old on the day he re-entered Dihll on July 23rd 1555 ad. (Kam^an 1st 
962 AH.), so that this *' shaving passage ’’ will have 'been entered within those dates. 
That he should study his Father’s book at that time is natural ; his grandson Jahangir 
did the same when going to Kal>ul ; so doubtless would do its author’s more remote 
descendants, the sons of Shah-jahan who reconquered Transoxiana. 

(Concerning the “shaving passage” vtde the notes on the Elphinstone Codex in 
JRAS. 1900 P- 443 , 45 * ; *902 P- 653 ; *905 p. 754 ; and 1907 p. 131.) 

* This ancient town of the Saharanpur district is associated with a saint revered by 
Hhidus and Muhammadans. Cf. W. CrooUe’s I^tpiilar Keligion of Northern India 
p. 138. Its chashma may lie inferred (from ^bur’s uses of the word q,v. Index) as 
a water-head, a pool, a gathering place of springs. 

* He was the eighth son of Babur’s maternal-uncle SI. Ahmad Khfin Chaj^hatai and 
had ded to J^bor, othet brothers following him, from the .service of their eldest 
brother Mansur, Khaqan of the Mughuls \^TMkh-i-rashfdt trs. p. 161). 
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Mahdl Khwaja, Muhammad SI. Mirza, *Adil Sultan, and the 
whole of the left, namely, SI. J unaid, Shah Mir Husain, Qutluq- 
qadam, and with them also sent *Abdul-lah and Kitta Beg (of 
the centre). They crossed from our side of the water at the 
Mid-day Prayer, and between the Afternoon and the Evening 
Prayers bestirred themselves from the other bank. Biban 
having crossed the water on pretext of this movement, ran away. 

{April 2nd) At day-break they came upon the enemy ; ' he 
nade as if coming out in a sort of array, but our men closed 
with his at once, overcame them, hustled them off, pursued and 
unhorsed them till they were opposite Ibrahim’s own camp. 
Hatim Khan was one of those unhorsed, who was Daud Khan 
{Ludiys elder brother and one of his commanders. Our men 
brought him in when they waited on me. They brought also 
Fol. 264. 60-70 prisoners and 6 or 7 elephants. Most of the prisoners, 

by way of warning, were made to re^h their death-doom. 


(/. Preparations for battle^ 

While we were marching on in array of right, left and centre, 
the army was numbered ; * it did not count up to what had 
been estimated. 

At our next camp it was ordered that every man in the army 
should collect carts, each one according to his circumstances. 
Seven hundred carts {ardbd) were brought 3 in. The order given 


* farz-wagti, wlien there is light enough to distinguibh one object from another. 

^ dim kurulia (Indei^ s,n. dim). Here the L. & K. Memoirs inserts an explanatory 
passage in Persian about the dim. It will have been in one of the Wiiqi'Hi'i-b&buri 
MSS. Erskine used ; it is in Muh. ShirHu^^ lithograph copy of the Udaipur Codex 
(p* 173)* is Turk! text or in all the MSS. of the Persian translation. 

Manifestly, it was entered at a time when Babur’s term dim kuruldi requires explana- 
tion in Hindustan. Ilie writer of it himself docs not make details clear ; he says only, 
It is manifest that people declare (the number) after counting the mounted army m 
the way agreed upon amongst them, with a whip or a bow held in the hand.” This 
explanation suggests that in the march-past the troops were measured off as so many 
bow- or whip-lengths (Index s.n. dim). 

3 These ar&ba may have been the liaggage-carts of the army and also carts procured 
on the spot. Erskine omits {Memoirs p. 304) the words which show how many carts 
were collected and from whom. Doubtless it would be through not having these 
circumstaiftes in his mind that he took the ardba for gun-carriages. His incomplete 
translation, again, led Stanley Lane-Poole to write an interesting note in bis BSthur 
(p. 161) to support Erskine against de Courteille (with whose rendering mine agrees) 
by quoting the circumstance that Humftyun had 700 guns at Qanauj in 1540 ad. It 
nfust be said in opposition to his support of Erskine’s gun-carriages ” that there is 
no textual or circumstantial warrant for supposing Babur to have had guns, even if 
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to Ustad ‘Ali-quli was that these carts should be joined together 
in Ottoman* fashion, but using ropes of raw hide instead of 
chains, and that between every two carts 5 or 6 mantelets should 
be fixed, behind which the matchlockmeii were to stand to fire. 

To allow of collecting all appliances, we delayed 5 or 6 days in 
that camp. When everything was ready, all the begs with such 
braves as had had experience in military affairs were summoned 
to a General Council where opinion found decision at this : — 
Panl-pat* is there with its crowded houses and suburbs. It 
would be on one side of us ; our other sides must be protected 
by carts and mantelets behind which our foot and matchlockmen 
would stand. With so much settled we marched forward, halted 
one night on the way, and reached Panl-pat on Thursday the 
last day (29th) of the second Jumada (April i2th). 

(;/. The opposed forces,^ 

On our right was the town of Panl-pat with its suburbs ; in 
front of us were the carts and mantelets we had prepared ; on 
our left and elsewhere were ditch and branch. At distances of Fol. 264.^. 
an arrow’s flights sally-places were left for from 100 to 200 
liorsemen. 

Some in the army were very anxious and full of fear. Nothing 
recommends anxiety and fear. For why ? Because what God 
has fixed in eternity cannot be changed. But though this is so, 
it was no reproach to be afraid and anxious. For why ? Because 
those thus anxious and afraid were there with a two or three 
months’ journey between them and their homes ; our affair was 


made in parts, in .such number a.s to demand 700 gun-carriages for their transport. 
What guns Babur had at Fani-pat will have been brought from his Kabul liase ; if he 
had acquired any, say from L^hur, he would hardly omit to mention such an important 
reinforcement of his armament ; if he had brought many guns on carts from Kabul, he 
must have met with transit-difhculties harassing enough to chronicle, while he was 
making that long journey from Kabul to Panl-pat, over passes, through skirt-hiils and 
many fords. The elephants he had in Blgram may have lieen his transport for what 
guns he had ; he does not mention his number at PanT-pat ; die makes his victory a 
bow-man’s success ; he can be read as indicating that he had two guns only. 

' These Ottoman (text, Kfimiy Roman) defences Ustad ‘Ali-quli may have seen at 
the liattle of Chaldiran fought some 40 leagues from Tibrlz lietwcen SI. Sallin Rumi 
and Sbah ^qfawt on Rajab 1st 9^0 au. (Aug. 22nd 1514 ad. ). Of this battle 

Khwand-amir gives a long account, dwelling on the effective use made in it of chained 
carts and palisades {J^abibu's-siyar iii, part 4, p. 7^1 Akbar-itdma trs. i, 241 ). 

* Is this the village of the PanI Afgh&ns ? 

3 Index s,n. arrow. 
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with a foreign tribe and people ; none knew their tongue, nor 
did* they know ours : — 

A wandering band, with mind awander ; 

* In the grip of a tribe, a tribe un&miliar. ‘ 

People estimated the army opposing us at 100,000 men ; 
Ibrahim's elephants and those of his amirs were said to be about 
1000. In his hands was the treasure of two forbears.® In 
Hindustan, when work such as this has to be done, it is 
customaiy to pay out money to hired retainers who are known 
as b:d~hindu^ If it had occurred to Ibrahim to do this, he might 
have had another lak or two of troops. God brought it right ! 
Ibrahim could neither content his braves, nor share out his 
treasure. How should he content his braves when he was ruled 
by avarice and had a craving insatiable to pile coin on coin ? 
He was an unproved brave ^ ; he provided nothing for his 
Vol 265. military operations, he perfected nothing, nor stand, nor move, 
nor fight. 

In the interval at Panl-pat during which the army was 
preparing defence on our every side with cart, ditch and branch, 
Darwish-i-muhammad Sdrbdn had once said to me, “With such 
precautions taken, how is it possible for him to come ? ” Said 
I, “Are you likening him to the Auzbeg khans and sultans? 

* Pares hdn jam*£ u Jam^i pareskdn ; 

Cirift&r gaumf u qaumt 

These two lines do not translate easily without the context of their original place of 
occurrence. I have not found their source. 

” f.f. of his father and grandfather, Sikandar and Buhlul. 

3 As to the form of this word the authoritative MSS. of the TurkI text agree and 
with them also numerous good ones of the Persian translation. 1 have made careful 
examination of the word ^cause it is replaced or explained here and there in MSS. 
by sihbifuR^ the origin of which is said to be obscure. The sense of b:d-hindi and 
of sihh'.ndd is the same, i.e. irregular levy. The word as Babur vrrote it must have 
been understood by earlier Indian scribes of both the TurkI and Persian texts of the 
Bdbur^ndma, Some light on its correctness may be thought given by Hobson Jobson 
(Crake’s ed. p. 136) x.n. Byde or Bede Horse, where the word Byde is said to be an 
equivalent of piidAri^ and qazMdq^ raider, plunderer, so that Babur’s word 
h:d-kindi may mean gdndq of Hind. Wherever 1 have referred to the word in many 
MSS. it is pointed to read b:d^ and not p:d, thus affording no warrant for under- 
standing pad^ foot, foot-man, infantry, and also negativing the spelling bid^ i.e. with 
a long vo^l as in Byde, 

It may be noted here that Muh. SJkfrOsd (p. 174) substituted s:hb:fud for Bftbur’s 
word and that this led our frie^ the late William Irvine to attribute mistake to 
de Courteille who follows the T^rkl text {Army of the AfughHU p. 66 and Mimoires 

ifc 163). 

4 H tajarba yi^t aldt of which the sense may be that B&bur ranked Ibrahim, as 
a soldier, with a brave who has not yet proved himself deserving of the rank of l^. 

* It cannot mean that he was a youth {ytigii) without experience S battle. 
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In what of movement under arms or of planned operations- is 
he to be compared with them ? ” God brought it right ! Things 

fell out just as I said ! 

a 

{Atiihor's note on ike AAxbeg chiefs^ When 1 reached Hi^ar in the year 
1 left Samarkand ^918 ah. -1512 ad.), and all the Auzbeg khdns and suljt&ns 
gathered and came against us, we brought the families and the goods of the 
Mughuls and soldiers into the Hisar suburbs and fortified these by closing the 
lanes. As those khins and sultans were experienced in equipment, in planned 
operations, and in resolute resistance, they saw from our fortification of Hi^r 
that we were determined on life or death within it, saw they could not count 
on taking it by assault and, therefore, retired at once from near Nundak of 
Chagh&nlan. 

(v. Preliminary encounters,) 

During the 7 or 8 days we lay in Pani-pat, our men used to 
go, a few together, close up to Ibrahim’s camp, rain arrows down 
on his massed troops, cut off and bring in heads. Still he made Foi- 2 ^ 5 ^- 
no move ; nor di<J his troops sally out. At length, we acted on 
the advice ofiseveral Hindustani well-wishers and sent out 4 or 
5000 men to deliver a night-attack on his camp, the leaders of 
it being Mahdl Khwaja, Muhammad SI. Mirza, ‘Adil Sultan, 
Khusrau, Shah Mir Husain, SI. J unaid Barlds, ‘Abdu*l-‘aziz the 
Master of the Horse, Muh. ‘All Jang-jang^ Qutluq-qadam, 
Treasurer Wall, Khalifa’s Muhibb-i-‘ali, Pay-master Muhammad, 

Jan Bog and Qara-quzi. It being dark, they were not able to 
act together well, and, having scattered, could effect nothing on 
arrival. They stayed near Ibrahim’s camp till dawn, when the 
nagarets sounded and troops -of his came out in array with 
elephants. Though our men did not do their work, they got 
off safe and sound ; not a man of them was killed, though they 
were in touch with such a mass of foes. One arrow pierced 
Muh. ‘Ali Jang-jan^s leg ; though the wound was not mortal, 
he was good-for-nothing on the day of battle. 

On hearing of this affair, I .sent off Humayun and his troops 
to go 2 or 3 miles to meet them, and followed him myself with 
the rest of the army in battle-array. The party of the night- 
attack joined him and came back with him. The eiiemy making 
no further advance, we returned to camp and dismoupted. That 
night a false alarm fejl on the camp ; for some 20 minutes (one 
gart) there were uproar and call-to-arms ; the disturbance died 
down after a time. Foi. 266. 
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{zv. Battle of Pdni-paty) 

X^pril 2otK) On Friday the 8th of Rajab,* news came, when 
it was light enough to distinguish one thing from another (farz- 
zvagti) that the enemy was advancing in fighting-array. We 
at once put on mail,3 armed and mounted.4 Our right was 
Humayun, Khwaja Kalan, Sultan Muhammad Dulddiy Hindu 
Beg, Treasurer VVali and Plr-qull Sfstdm; our left was 
Muhammad SI. Mirza, Mahdl Khwaja, ‘Adil Sultan, Shah Mir 
Husain, SI. Junaid Barlds, Qutluq-qadam, Jan Beg, Pay-master 
Muhammad, and Shah Husain (of) Yaragi Mughtd Ghdncht 
The right hand of the centre ^ was Chin-timur Sultan, Sulaiman 
Mirza, 7 Muhammadi Kukuldash, Shah MansOr Barlds^ Yunas-i- 
‘ali, Darwishp-i-muhammad Sdrbdn and ‘Abdu’l-lah the librarian. 
The left of the centre was Khalifa, Khwaja Mir-i-mlran, 
Secretary Ahmadi, Tardi Beg (brother) of Quj Beg, Khalifa’s 
Muhiljb-i-‘all and Mirza Beg Tarkhan. The advance was 
Khusrau Kukuldash and Muh. ‘Ali Jcing~jang. *Abdu*l-‘aziz 

* Well-krwjwn arc the three decisive historical battles fought near the town of 
TanT-f^Lt, viz. those of Jlabur and IbrahTm in 1526, of Akbar and Hlinii in 1556, and 
of Ahmad Abdaii wiili the Mahratta Confederacy in 1761. The following lesser 
p^lrtICulilrs about ilic battle-field are not so frequently mentioned : — (r*) that the scene 
of Uabiir’s victory was long held to be haunted, liadayuni himself, passing it at dawn 
some 62 years later, heaid with dismay the din of conflict and the shouts of the com- 
batants ; (/V) that lirihur built a (perhaps commemorative) mosque one mile to the 
n.e. of the lf»wn ; I///) that one of the unaccomplished desires of Sher Shah S/ir, the 
conqueror of Habui's son Humayun, was to raise two monuments on the battle-field 
«>f Panl-|>at, emc to Ibrahim, the other to those Chaghatal sultans whose martyrdom 
he himself had brought about ; (rV) that in iQio ad. the British Government placed 
a monument to mark the scene of Shah AhddlVs victory of 1761 ad. This monument 
would apiicar, from Sayyid Ghulam-i- ‘all's Ntgdr-ntima-i-hind^ to stand close to the 
scene of Babur's victory also, since the Mahrattas were entrenched as he was outside 
the town of Panl-pat. (Cf. E. & D. viii, 401,) 

^ This important date is omitted from the L. & £. Afemoirs. 

3 This wording will cover armour of man and horse. 

*♦ etlAnduk^ Pers. irs. skttdCm, Some later oriental writers locate Babur’s 

battle at two or more miles from the town of P&nl-pat, and Babur’s word Utidnduk 
might imply that his cavalry rode forth and array^ outside his defences, but his 
narrative allows of his delivering attack, through the wide sally-ports, after arraying 
behind the carts and mantelets which checked his adversary’s swift advance. The 
Mahrattas, who may have occupied the same ground as Babur, fortified themselves 
more strongly than he did, as having powerful artillery against them. Ahmad Sh&h 
AhdAlVs defence against them was an ordinary ditch and abhattis^ [Babur’s ditch and 
branch,] mdktly of dhak trees {Btdea frondosa\ a local product Babur also is likely to 
have used. 

5 The preceding three words seem to distinguish this Shah Husain from several 
others of his name and may imply that he was the son of YAragl Alugh&l GhiknehS 
(Index and 1 . 0 . 217 f. T84(i 1. 7). 

® For Babur’s terms vide f. 209A. 

y This is Mirza Khan's son, Le, Wais Mfrdn-skdhi^s, 
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the Master of the Horse was posted as the reserve. For the 
turning-party {tuighuma) at the point of the right wing,* we 
fixed on Red Wall and Malik Qasim (brother) of Baba Qashqa^ 
with their Mughuls ; for the turning-party at the point of the 
left wing, we arrayed Qara-quzl, Abu’l-muhammad the lance- 
player, Shaikh Jamal Bariris Shaikh ‘All, Mahndi(?) and 
Tlngri-blrdl Bashaghi (?) Mughul ; these two parties, directly 
the enemy got near, were to turn his rear, one from the right, 
the other from the left. Fol. 266^. 

When the dark mass of the enemy first came in sight, he 
seemed to incline towards our right ; ‘Abdu*l-‘aziz, who was the 
right-reserve, was sent therefore to reinforce the right. From 
the time that SI. Ibrahim’s blackness first appeared, he moved 
swiftly, straight for us, without a check, until he saw the dark 
mass of our men, when his pulled up and, observing our formation 
and array,® made as if asking, “To stand or not ? To advance 
or not ? ” They could not stand ; nor could they make their 
former swift advance. 

Our orders were for the turning-parties to wheel from right 
and left to the enemy’s rear, to discharge arrows and to engage 
in the fight ; and for the right and left (wings) to advance and 
join battle with him. The turning-parties wheeled round and 
began to rain arrows down. Mahdi Khwaja was the first of the 
left to engage ; he was faced by a troop having an elephant with 
it ; his men’s flights of arrows forced it to retire. To reinforce 
the left I sent Secretary Ahmad! and also Qiij Beg’s TardI Beg 
and Khalifa’s Muhibb-i-‘ali. On the right also there was some 
stubborn fighting. Orders were given for MuhammadI Kukuldash, 

Shah Mansur Barlds, Yunas-i-‘ali and ‘Abdu’l-lah to engage 
those facing them in front of the centre. From that same 
position Ustad ‘Ali-qull made good discharge of firingi shots ;3 

» A dispute for this right-hand post of honour is recorded on f. lOO^, as also in 
accounts of Culloden. « , . , . 

” tartib u yUsai, which may include, as Erskine took it to do, the carts and 
mantelets ; of these however, Ibrahim can hardly have failed to hear before he rode 
out of camp* 

3 f. 217^ and note ; Irvine's Artny ^ ike Indian Mugkult p. 133. Here Erskine 
notes [Miens, p. 306) The size of these artillery at this time is very uncertain. The 
wordAftif^ is now ( 1826 ao. \ used in the Deccan for a swivel. At the present day, 
garb-tan in common usage is a small species of swiveL Both words in Bibnr’s time 
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Mustafa the commissary for his part made excellent discharge 
Foi. 267. of zqrb-zan shots from the left h^d of the centre. Our right, 
left, centre and turning-parties having ^surrounded the enemy, 
rained arrows down on him and, fought ungrudgingly. He 
made one or two small charges on our right and left but under 
our men’s arrows, fell back on his own centre. His right and 
left hands {qiil) were massed in such a crowd that they could 
neither move forward against us nor force a way for flight. 

When the incitement to battle had come, the Sun was spear- 
high ; till mid-day fighting had been in full force ; noon passed, 
the foe was crushed in defeat, our friends rejoicing and gay. 
By God’s mercy and kindness, this difficult affair was made easy 
for us ! In one half-day, that armed mass Was laid upon the 
earth. Five 6 r six thousand men were killed in one place close 
to Ibrahim. Our estimate of the other dead, lying all over the 
field, was 15 to 16,000, but it came to be known, later in Agra 
from the statements of Hindustanis, that 40 or 50,000 may have 
died in that battle.^ 

The foe defeated, pursuit and unhorsing of fugitives began. 
Our men brought in amirs of all ranks and the chiefs they 
captured ; mahauts made offering of herd after herd of elephants. 

Ibrahim was thought to have fled ; therefore, while pursuing 
Fol. 267/^. the enemy, we told off Qismatai Mirza, Baba chuhra and Bujka 
of the khasa-tdbin “ to lead swift pursuit to Agra and try to 
take him. We‘ passed through his camp, looked into his own 
enclosure {sardchd) and quarters, and dismounted on the bank 
of standing-water {qard-su). 


appear to have been used for field-cannon.” . (For an account of guns, intermediate 
in date l)etween Babur and Erskine, see the Ayin-i-akbarL Cf. f. 264 n. on the carts 
{ardha),) 

* Although the authority of the T&rikh-i-saldtln-i'Hfagh&na is not weighty its 
repFodaction of Afghan opinion is worth consideration. It says that astrologers fore* 
told Ibrahim’s de^t ; that his men, though greatly outnumbering BabuPs, were 
out*of-heart through his ill-treatment of them, and his amirs in displeasure against 
him, but that never-the-less, the conflict at Panl-pat Was more desperate than had 
ever been seen. It states that Ibrahim fell where his tomb now is {ue. in circa 
1002 AH.- 1 S 94 AU.) ; that Babur went to the spot and, prompted by his tender . 
heart, lifted up the head of his dead adversary, and said, ** Honour to your courage!”, 
ordered brocade and sweetmeats made ready, enjoined Dilawar Khan and Khalifa to 
bathe the corpse and to bury it where it lay (£. A D. v, 2). Naturally, part of the 
reverence shewn to the dead would be the burial together of head and trunk. 

3 f. 2op^ and App. H. section f. Baba chuhra would be one of the corps of braves. 
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It was the Afternoon Prayer when Khalifa's younger brother- 
in-law Tahir Tibii^ who had found Ibrahim's l^y in a heap of 
dead» brought in his head. 

(jtr. Detachments sent to occupy Dihll and Agra,) 

On that very same day we appointed Humayun Mirza * to 
ride fast and light to Agra with Khwaja Kalan, Muhammad!, 
Shah Mansur Barlds^ Yunas-i-"ali, ‘Abdu’l-lah and Treasurer 
Wall, to get the place into their hands and to mount guard over 
the treasure. We fixed on Mahdl Khwaja, with Muhammad 
SI. Mirza, ‘Adil Sultan, SL Junaid Barlds and Qutluq-qadam to 
leave their baggage, make sudden incursion on Dihll, and keej> 
watch on the treasuries .3 

{Apri 7 21 si) We marched on next day and when we had gone 
2 miles, dismounted, for the sake of the horses, on the bank of 
the Jun (Jumna). 

i^April 24th) On Tuesday (Rajab 12th), after we had halted 
on two nights and had made the circuit of Shaikh Nizamu’d-din 
Aultyd's tomb^ we dismounted on the bank of the Jun over 
against Dihli.S That same night, being Wednesday -eve, we made 
an excursion into the fort of Dihll and there .spent the night. 

(April 2 jt/t) Next day (Wednesday Rajab 13th) I made the 
circuit of Khwaja Qutbu’d-din's ^ tomb and visited the tombs 
and residences of SI. Ghiyasu'd-din Balban 7 and SI. ‘ Alau*u’d-din 


* He was a brother of Mahibb'i>*ali*s mother. 

” To give Humayun the title Mirza may be a scribe’s lapse, but might also be 
a nttance of Babur’s, made to shew, with other Minuiiae, that Humayun was in chief 
command. The other minute matters are that instead of llumayun’s name being the 
first of a simple series of commanders* names with the enclitic accusative appended 
to the last one (here Wall), as is usual, Humayun’s name has its own enclitic ni ; 
and, again, the phrase is Humdyun with *’ such and such l^egs, a turn of expression 
differentiating him from the rest. The same unusual variations occur again, just below, 
perhaps with the same intention of shewing chief command, there of Mahdl Khwaja. 

3 A small matter of wording attracts attention in the preceding two sentences. 
Babur, who does not always avoid verbal repetition, here constructs two sentences 
which, excefA for the place-names Dihll and Agra, convey information of precisely 
the same action in entirely different words. 

d. Z325 AD. The places Babur visited near Dihll are de.scribed in the Reports 
tf the Indian Archaeological Survey^ in Sayyid Ahmad’s A^ilr SandeUd pp. 74-85, in 
Keene’s Hand-book to Dihli and Murray’s Hand-book to Bengal eie, Tlie last two 
quote much from the writings of Cunningham and Fergusson. 

3 and on the same side of the river. 

* d. 1235 AD. He was^a native of Aush [Ush] in Farghana. 

7 d. 1286 AD. He was a Slave ruler of Dihll. 
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Foi. 268. Khilji^ his Minar, and the Hauz-shamsi, Hauz-i-khas and the 
tombs* and gardens of SI. Buhlul and SI. Sikandar {Lftdi). 
Having done this, we dismounted at the camp, went on a boat, 
and there 'araq was drunk. 

We bestowed the Military Collectorate {shiqddrltght) of Dihll 
on Red Wall, made Dost Diwan in the Dilili district, scaled the 
treasuries, and mrde them over to their charge. 

(^ApHl 26tK) On Thursday vve dismounted on the bank of the 
Jun, over against Tughluqabad.® 

O'- The khutba read for Babur in Dihll.) 

{April 2TtJt) On Friday (Rajab 15th) while we remained on 
the same groifhd, Maulana Mahmud and Shaikh Zain went with 
a few otliers into Dihli for the Congregational IVayer, read the 
khutba in my name, distributed a portion of money to the poor 
and needy, 3 and returned to camp. 

{April 28th) Leaving that ground on Saturday (Rajab 1 6th), 
we advanced march by march for Agra. 1 made an excursion 
to Tughluqabad and rejoined the camp. 

{May 4lh) On Friday (Rajab 22nd), we dismounted at the 
mansion {mansil) of Sulaiman Fanmili in a suburb of Agra, but 
as the place was far from the fort, moved on the following day 
to Jalal Khan Jig: hats house. 

On Humayun s arrival at Agra, ahead of us, the garrison had 
made excuses and false pretexts (about surrender). He and his 
noticing the want of discipline there was, said, “The long hand 
may be laid on the Treasury ** ! and so sat down to watch the 
roads out of Agra till we should come. 

' ‘Alau’u'cl-din Muh. Shah A"Ai/j£ Turk d. 1316 ad. It is curious that Babur 
should specify visiting his Minar {mindrt, Pers. trs. I.O. 217 f. 185^, rntnOr-t-au) taid 
not mention the Qutb Minar. Possibly he confused the two. The *AlaI Minar 
remains unfinished ; the Qu^b is judged by Cunningham to have been founded by 
Qutbu’d-din Aibak Turk^ circa 1200 AD. and to have liten completed by SI. Shamsu'd- 
din Altamsh (Alltimish ?) Turk, circa 1220 ad. Of the two tanks Babur visited, the 
Koyal-tank (j^uz’i-k.ids) was made by ‘Alau*u*d-d1n in 1293 ad. 

” The fanitliar Turkl word Tughluq would reinforce much else met with in Dihll 
to strengthen Babur’s opinion that, as a Turk, he had a right to rule there.' Many, ' 
if not all, of the Slave dynasty were Turks ^ these were followed by the Khiljl Tnr]^ 
these again by the Tughluqs. Moreover the Panj-ab he had himself taken, and lands 
on both sides of the Indus further sooth had been ruled by Ghaznawid Turks. His 
latest conquests were ** where the Turk had ruled” (f. 226^) long, wide, and with 
nterludes only of non-TurkI sway. 

> Perhaps this charity was the Khants (Fifth) due from a victor. 
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(jff. The great diamond.) 

In Sultan Ibrahim's defeat the Raia ofGualiar Bikramajlt the - 
Hindu had gone to hell. ^ 

{Author^ s noU on BikramUjU. ) The ancestors of Bikramailt had ruled in 
GualTar for more than a hundred years.’* Sikandar {l.udt) had sat down in 
Agra for several years in order to take the fort ; later on, in Ibr&hlm’s time, 
‘Aasim HumayQn.Viz;'W(fm ^had completely invested it for some while ; following 
this, It was taken on terms under which Shamsabad was given in exchange 
for it.* 

Bikramajit's children and family were in Agra at the time of 
Ibrahim's defeat. When Humayun reached Agra, they must 
have been planning to flee, but his postings of men (to watch 
the roads) prevented this and guard was kept over them. 
Humayun himself did not let them go {hdrghdlt qtiimds). They 
made him a voluntary offering of a mass of jewels and valuables 
amongst which^ was the famous diamond which ‘Alau'u’d-din 
must have brought.^ Its reputation is that- every appraiser has 
estimated its value at two and a half days* food for the whole 
world. Apparently it weighs 8 misqdls^ Humayun offered it 
to me when I arrived at Agra ; I just gave it him back. 

(aa. Ibrahim's mother and entourage^ 

Amongst men of mark who were in the fort, there were Malik 
Dad Kardnit Milll Surduk and FirQz Khan Miwdti, They, 
being convicted of false dealing, were ordered out for capital 
punishment. Several persons interceded for Malik Dad Kardni 
and four or five days passed in comings and goings before the 

■ Bikramajlt was a Tunur Rajput. Babur’s unhesitating statement of the Hindu’s 
destination at death may he called a fruit of conviction, rathei than of what modem 
opinion calls intolerance.' 

» 120 years (Cunningham’s Report of the Arehaeologieal Survey ii, 330 et seq. ). 

3 The ThrihA‘i-sher-shdhi tells a good deal about the man who bore this title, and 
about others who found themselves now in difficulty between Ibr^Im’s tyranny 

and Babur’s advance (E. & D. iv, 301). 

4 Guallar was taken from Bikramajlt in 1510 ad. 

9 $.e. from the Deccan of which 'Al&n’u’d-dln is said to have been the first Mu- 
hammadan invader. An account of this diamond, identified as the Koh-i>nur, is pven 
in ffohsoH jodson but its full history is not told hy Yule or hj Streeter’s Greaf 
Diamonds of the IVorld^ neither mentioning the presentation of the diamond by 
Humftyun to Tabmasp of which Abu’l-fafl writes, dwelling on its overplus of payment 
for all that Hum2yGn in exile received from his Persian host {Akbar-n&ma trs. i, 349 
and note ; Asiatie Quarterly Review, April 1899 H. Beveridge’s art Bdbur^s diamond; 

was it the Rbh-i’ntir t). 

* 320 ratis (Erskine). The rati is 2.171 Troy grams, or in picturesque primitive 
equivalents, is 8 grains of rice, or 64 mustard seeds, or 512 poppy-seeds,— uncertain 
weights which Akbar fixed in caVs-eye stones. 

33 
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matter was arranged. We then shewed to them (all?) kindness 
and favour in agreement with the petition made for them, and 
we resitored them all their goods.^ A pargana worth 7 laks ^ 
was bestowed on Ibrahim’s mother ; parganas were given also 
to these begs of his ,3 She was sent out of the fort with her old 
servants and given encamping-ground {yurt) two miles below 
FoU 269. Agra. 

{May Joth) I entered Agra at the Afternoon Prayer of 
Thursday (Rajab 28th) and dismounted at the mansion {ntanzil) 
of SI. Ibrahim. 


EXPEDITIONS OF TRAMONTANE MUIi AMMADANS 

INTO HIND. 

{a, Babui^s five attempts an Hindustan^ 

From the date 910 at which the country of Kabul was con- 
queiled, down to now (932 AH.) (my) desire for Hindustan had 
been constant, but owing sometimes to the feeble counsels of 
begs, sometimes to the non-accompaniment of elder and younger 
brethren,^ a move on Hindustan bad not been practicable and its 
territories had remained unsubdued. At length no such obstacles 
were left ; no beg, great or small {beg begat) of lower birth , 5 could 
speak an opposing word. In 925 ah. (1519 AD.) we led an army 
out and, after taking Bajaur by storm in 2-3 gart (44-6^^ minutes), 
and making a general massacre of its people, went on into Bhira. 
Bhira we neither over-ran nor plundered ; we imposed a ransom 
on its people, taking from them in money and goods to the value 

* Babur's plurals allow the supposition that the three men's lives were spared, 
Malik Dad served him thenceforUi. 

” Erskine estimated these as dams and worth about ;(i750, but this may be an 
underestimate {ff. tf L i, App. E.). 

3 “ These bep of his ” (or hers) may be the three written of above. 

^ These will include cousins and his half-brothers Jahangir and NSfir as opposing 
before he took action in 925 ah. ( 1519 ad. ). The time between 910 ah. and 925 AH. 
at which he i^ould most desire Hindustan is after 920 ah. in which year he returned 
defeated from Transoxiana. 

3 HckXk kanm^ which here seems to make contrast between the ruling birth of 
members of his own family and the lower birth of even neat begs still with him. 
Where the phrase occurs on f. 295, Erskine renders it by *^down to the dregs”, and 
de Courteille (ii, 235) by tonics Ics bouckes'*^ but neither translation appears to 
me to suit Babur's uses of the term, inasmuch as both seem to go too low (cf. f. 270^). 
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of 4 laks of shdhrukhis and having shared this out to the army 
and auxiliaries, returned to Kabul. JFrom then till now we 
laboriously held tight ‘ to Hindustan, five tiipes lealding ah army 
into it.® 'The fifth *time, God the Most High, by his own mercy 
and favour, made such a foe as SI. Ibrahim the vanquished and 
loser, such a realm as Hindustan iour conquest and pos^ssion. 

[jb. Three invaders from Tramontana!) 

From the time of the revered Prophet down till now 3 three 
men from that side^ have conquered and ruled Hindustan. SI. 

Mahmud Ghdzi^ was the first, who and whose descendants sat 
long on the seat of government in Hindustan. SI. Shihabu*d-din Fol. 269^. 
of Ghur was the second,^ whose slaves and dependants royally 
shepherded t this realm for many years. I am the third. 

But my task was not like the task of those other rulers. For 
why ? Because SI. Mahmud, when he conquered Hindustan, had 
the throne of Khurasan subject to his rule, vassal and obedient to 
him were the sultans of Khwarizm and the Marches 
and under his hand was the ruler of Samarkand. Though his 
army may not have numbered 2 laksy what question is there that 
it® was one. Then again, rajas were his opponents ; all Hindu- 
stan was not under one supreme head {j>ddskdk\ but each raja 
ruled independently in his own country. SI. Shihabu’d-din again, 

— though he himself had no rule in Khurasan, his elder brother 
Ghiyasu’d-din had it. The TahaqdUi-ndsirl^ brings it forward 


* aSurushitbt Pers. trs. chaspida^ stuck to. 

^ The first expedition is fix^ by the preceding passage as in 925 ah. which was 
indeed the first time a passage of the Indus is recorded. Three others are found 
recorded, those of 926, 930 and 932 ah. Perhaps the fifth was not led by Babur in 
person, and may be that of his troops accompanying *Alam Khan in 931 ah. But 
he may count into the set of five, the one made in 910 ah. which he himself meant 
to cross the Indus. Various opinions are found expressed by European writers as to 
the dates of the five. 

3 Muhammad died 632 ad. ( x i ah. ). 

^ Tramontana, n. of Hindu-kush. For particulars about the dynasties mentioned 
by Babur see Stanley Lane- Poole's Muhammadan Dynasties, 

5 Mahmud of Ghazni, a Turk by race, d. 1030 ad. (421 AH.). 

• known as Muh. Ghari, d. 1206 ad. (602 ah.). 

7 s&rubturldrj lit. drove them like sheep (cf. f. 154^). 

» kkud, itself, not Babur’s only Hibernianism. 

5 *‘This is an excellent history of the Musalman world down to the time of SI. Nasir 
of Dihll A.D. 1252. It was wntten by Abu ‘Umar Minhaj al jQrjani. See Stewart's 
catalogue of Tipoo's Library, p. 7 ” (Erskine). It has been translated by Raverty. 
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that he once led into Hindustan an army of 120,000 men and 
horse in mail.' His opponents »lso were rais and rajas; one 
man did not hold all Hindustan. 

That time we came to lihira, we had at most some 1500 to 
2000 men. We had made no previous move on Hindustan with 
an army equal to that which came the fifth ♦irnc, when we beat 
SI. Ibnilutn and con«iucred the realm of Hindustan, the total 
written down for whicli, t.ikinj^ one retainer with another, and 
Kol. 270. with traders and servants, was 1 2,' 00 Dependent <jn me were 
the criiintries of Hadaklishan, Oundir/, Kabul tind (jandahar, but 
no reckonafile profit came from them, rather it was necessary to 
reinforce them fully because several lie close to an enemy. Then 
again, all Mawara’irn-nahr was in tlie jiowcrof the Auzbeg khans 
and sultans, an ancient foe whose armies counted up to \oo,ooo. 
Moreover Hindustan, from Hhira to Bihar, was in the power of 
the Afghans and in it SI Ibrahim was supreme. In proportion 
to his territory hi.s army ought to have been 5 /aA^s, but at that 
time the Kastcni amirs were in hostility to him His army was 
estimated at 100,000 and people said his elephants and those of 
his amirs were 1000. 

Under such conditions, in this strength, and having in my rear 
100,000 old enemies such as are the Auzbegs, we put trust in God 
and facc^^l the ruler of such a dense army and of domains so wide. 
As our trust was in Him. the most high God did not make our 
labour and hardships vain, but defeated that powerful foe and 
conquered that broad realm. Not as due to strength and effort 
of our ow'M do wc look upon good fortune, but as had solely 
through God’s pleasure and kindness. We know that this 
happiness was not the fruit of our owm ambition and resolve, but 
that it was purely from His mercy and favour. 

DKSCRIPTION OF HINDUSTAN. 

(/I. HiMiiilstiifi.) 

The country of Hindustan is extensive, full of men, and full 
VoL 270^. of produce. On the east, south, and even on the west, it ends at 
its great enclosing ocean (ww/r// daryd-si-ghd). On the north 
' bargustwAn wAr ; Erskine, caUphnet horse. 
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it has mountains which connect with those of Hindu-kush, 
Kafiristan and Kashmir. North-west of it lie Kabul, Ghazni 
and Qandahar. Dihli is held {atrimisk) to be the capital of the 
whole of Hindustan. From the death of Shihabu'd-din Ghuri 
(d. 6o2 ah. — I2o6 ad.) to the latter part of the reign of SI. Firuz 
Shah {Tnghluq Turk d. 790 AH. — 1388 AD.), the greater part of 
Hindu.stan must have been under the nile of the sultans of Dihli. 

{b. Rulers contemporary ivitk Ihtburs conaucst.) 

At the date of my conquest of Hindustan it was governed by 
five Musalman rulers {padshaliY and two Pagans {kafir) These 
were the respected and independent rulers, but there were also, 
in the hills and jungles, many rjiis and rajas, held in little esteem 
{kichlk karhn). 

First, there were the Afghan.s who had possession of Dihli, the 
capital, and held the country from Bhira to Ib'har. Junpur, before 
their time, had been in possession of SI. Husain (Fastern)* 

whosedynasty Hindustanis call Purabi (Ivastern). His ancestors 
will have been cup-bearers in the presence of SI. FirCiz Shah 
and those CTughluq; sultans; they lx*caine supreme in Junpur 
after his deaths At that time Dihli was in the hands of 
SL ‘Alau’u’d-din (‘Alam Khan) of the Sayyid dynasty to whose 
ancestor Timur Heg had given it wlicn, after having captured it, 
he went away.** SI. lluhlul Ludt and his son (Sikandar) got 
possession of the capital Jiinpiir and the capital Dihli, and 
brought both under one government (S81 ah. — 1476 AD ;. 

Secondly, there was SI. Muhammad Muzt-.ffcr in (lujrat ; he 
departed from the world a few day.s before the defeat of 
SI. Ibrahim. He was skilled in the Law\ a ruler {pddshdh) seeking I'oi. 271. 
after knowledge, and a constant copyist of the Holy Book, if is 
dynasty people call Tank . 5 His ancestors al.so will have been 

* The numerous instances of the word pJdshdk in this part of the BAbur-nAma 
imply no such distinction as attaches to the title Kmperor by which it is frequently 
lia'^slated (Index s n. pddshAk) 

' d. 1500 AI». (905 AM.). 

3 d. 1388 AI^ (790 AH.). 

* Tlie ancestor mentioned appears to be Nasrat Shah, a grandson of Flrtia Shah 
Tugkluq (S. I.M -Poole p. 300 and Hcalc. 298). 

3 His family lielong^ to the Kajput sept of Tank, and had become Muhammadan 
in the person of Sadharan the first ruler of Gujrat (Crooke*s Trthei and Cos f is; 
kfirdi-i'Sikaitddrt, Bayley p. 67 and o. ). 
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wite-servers to SL Firuz SS^h and those (Tughluq) sultans ; th^ 
became possessed of Gujrat after his death. 

Thirdly, there were the Bahmanis of the Dakkan (Deccan, Le. 
South), but. at the present time no independent authority is left 
them ; their great begs have laid hands on the whole country, 
and must be asked for whatever is needed.' 

Fourthly, there was SI. Mahmud in the country of Malwa, 
which people call also Mandau.^ His dynasty they call Khilij 
{Turk), Rana Sanga had defeated SI. Mahmud and taken' 
possession of most of his country. This dynasty also has 
become feeble. SI. Mahmud's ancestors also must have been 
clierished hy SI. Firuz Shah ; they became possessed of the 
Malwa country after his death .3 

Fifthly, there was Nasrat Shah^ in the country of Bengal. 
His father (Husain Shah), a sayyid styled ‘Alau’u’d-din, had, 
ruled in Bengal and Nasrat Shah attained to rule by inheritance. 
A surprising custom in Bengal is that hereditary succession is 
rare. The royal office is permanent and there are permanent 
offices of amirs, wazirs and man.sab-dars (officials). It is the 
office that Bengalis regard with respect. Attached to each 
office is a body of obedient, subordinate retainers and servants. 
If the royal heart demand that a person should be dismissed 
Fol. 2713. and another be appointed to sit in his place, the whole body of 
subordinates attached to that office become the (new) office- 
holder's. There is indeed this peculiarity of the royal office 
itself that any person who kills the ruler {pddshdh) and seats 
himself on the throne, becomes ruler himself ; amirs, wazirs, 
soldiers and peasants submit to him at once, obey him, and 
recognize him for the rightful ruler his predecessor in office had 
been.s Bengalis say, We are faithful to the throne ; we loyally 

* S. L.-roolep. 316-7. 

* Mandau (Mandu) was the capital of Malwa. 

J Stanly lAne-Poole shews (p. 311) a dynasty of three Ghurls interposed between 
the death of Firuz Shah in 790 All. and ihe accession in 839 ah. of the, first KhUjI 
ruler of Gujrat Mahmud Shah. 

4 He reigned from 1518 to 1532 Aii. (925 to 939 ah. S.L.-P. p. 308) and had to 
wjfe a daughter of Ibrahim Ludi {Kiya^u's-saiAtln), His dj-nasty was known as the 
Huaain-shihl, after his father. 

> * ** Strange as this custom may seem, a similar one prevailed down to a very late 
period in Malabar. There was a jubilee every 12 years in the Samorin's conntry, and 
any-one who succeeded in forcing his way through the Samorin’s guards and slew 
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obey whoever occupies it.” As for instance, before the reign of 
Nasrat Shah's father *Alau'u’d-din, an Abyssinian {^Habshi^ 
named Muza Afar Shah) had killed his sovereign (Mahmud 
Sh^ Ilyas), mounted the throne and ruled for some time. 
‘Alau’u’d-dm killed that Abyssinian, seated himself on the throne 
and became ruler. When he died, his son (Nasrat) became 
ruler by inheritance. Another Bengali custom is to regard it 
as a disgraceful fault in a new ruler if he expend and consume 
the treasure of his predecessors. On coming to rule he must 
gather treasure of his own. To amass treasure Bengalis regard 
as a glorious distinction. Another custom in Bengal is that 
from ancient times parganas have been assigned to meet the 
charges of the treasury, stables, and all royal expenditure and 
to defray these charges no impost is laid on other lands. 

These five; mentioned above, were the great Musalman rulers, 
honoured in Hindustan, many-legioned, and broaddanded. Of 
the Pagans the greater both in territory and army, is the Raja 
of Bijanagar.' Fol. 

The second is Rana Sanga who in these latter days had 
grown great by his own valour and sword. His original country 
w* Chitur ; in the downfall from power of the Mandau sultans, 
he became possessed of many of their dependencies such as 
Rantanbur, Sarangpur, Hhllsan and Chandirl. Chandiri I stormed 
in 934 AH. (1528 A.D.)* and, by God's pleasure, took it in a few 
hours ; in it was Rana Sanga's great and trusted man Midni 


him, reigned in his stead. * A jubilee is proclaimed throughout his dominions at the 
end of 12 years, and a tent is pitched for him in a spacious plain, and a great feast 
is celebrated for 10 or 12 days with mirth and jollity, guns firing i^'ght and day, so, 
at the end of the feast, any four of the guests that have a mind to gain a throne ^ 
a desperate action in fighting their way through 30 or 40,000 of his guards, and kill 
the Smnorin in bis tent, he that kills him, succeeds him in his empire.' See Hamilton's 
New Account of the East Indies voL i. p. 309. The attempt was made in 1695, *"6 
again a very few jrears ago, but without success" (Erskine p. 31 1). 

The custom Bftbur writes of— it is one dealt with at length in Frazer's Golden 
.a^^—would appear from Blocbmann's Geography and History of Bengal (JASB 
>573 P> practised by the Habshi rulers of Bengal of whom he 

quotes Faria y Souza as saying, They observe no rale of inheritance from father to 
son, but even slaves sometimes obtain it by killing their master, and whoever holds 
it three days, they look upon as established by divine providence. Thus it fell out 
that in 40 years space they bad 13 kings successively." 

« No doubt this represents Vijiyanagar in the Deccan. 

• This date places the composition of the Description of Hindustan in agreement 
with Shaikh Zain's statement that it was in writing in 935 ah. 
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* Rao ; we made general massacre of the Pagans in it and, as will 

narrated, converted what for many years had been a mansion 
of hostility, into^a mansion Islam. 

There are very many rais and rajas on all sides and quarters 
of Hindustan, some obedient to Islam, some, because of their 
remoteness or Ixscausc their i)laces aie fastnesses, not subject to 
Musalman rule. 

(r. 0 / Hindustan,) 

-- Hindustan is of the fir^t oJimate, the second climate, and 
the third climate ; of the fourth climate it has none. It is 
a wonderful country. Compared with our couniries it is a 
different* world ; its mountains, rivers, jungles and deserts, its 
towns, its cultivated lands, its animals and plants, its peoples 
and their tongues, its rains, and its winds, are all different. In 
some respects the hot-country that depends on Kabul, 

is like Hindustan, but in others, it is different. Once tlie water 
of Sind is crossed, everything is in the Hindu.stan way (jariq) 
F*»l 272^ land, water, tree, rock, people and horde, opinion and custom. 

{d. Of the northern mountains.) 

After cn»ssing the Sind-river (ea.stwards}, there arc countries, 
in the northern mountains mentioned above, appertaining to 
Kashmir and once included in it, although most of them, as for 
example, Pakli and Shahmang (?). do not now obey it. Heyond 
Kashmir there arc countless peopIe.s and par^anas and 

cultivated lands, in the mountains. As far as Bengal, as far 
indeed as the shore of the great ocean, the peoples are without 
break. About tins procession of men no-one has been able 
to give authentic information in reply to our enquiries and 
investigation.s. So far people have been saying that they call 
these hill-men Kas} It has struck me that as a Hindustani 
pronounces shin as sin {i.e. sh as s\ and as Kashmir is the one 
resjjectable town in these mountains, no other indeed being 
heard of, HindOstanls might pronounce it Kasmir.® These 

* Arc they the Khas of Nepal and Sikkim ? (G. of I.). 

^ Here Kr&kine notes that the Persian (trs.) adds, mir signifying a hill, and kas 
being the name of the natives of the hill-country.” This may not support the name 
kas as correct but may be merely an explanation of Babur's meaning. It is hot in 
1 . 0 . 217 f. 189 or 10 Muh. lithographed lVdqi*ki-i‘hdkuri p. 1901 
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people trade in musk-bags, b:hrt-qutds^^ saffron, lead and 
copper. 

Hindis call these mountains Sawalak-parbat. In the Hindi 
tongue sawdi-lak means one lak and a quarter, that is, 125,000, 
and parbat means a hill, which makes 125,000 hills* The snow 
on these mountains never lessens ; it is seen white from many 
districts of Hind, as, for example, I-.ahor, Sihrind and Sarnbal. 

"I he range, which in Kabul is known as Hindu-kush, comes from 
Kabul eastwards into Hindustan, with* slight inclination to the 
south. The Hmdustanat are to the south of it. Tibet lies to 
the north of it and of that unknown horde called Kas. Kol. 273- 

(Y rivers, j 

Many rivers rise in these mountains and flow through Hindu- 
stan. Si.x rise north of Sihrind, namely Sind, Bahat (Jilam), 
Chan-ab [j/lf], RawT, Blah, and Sutluj ^ ; all meet near Multan, 
flow westwards under the name of Sind, pass through the Tatta 
country and fall into the *Uman(-sea). 

Besides the.se six there are others, such as Jun (Jumna). Gang 
(Ganges), Rahap (Rapli?),Gumti,Gagar (Ghaggar),Siru,Gandak, 
and many more ; all unite with the (iang-darya, flow east under 
its name, pass through the Bengal country, and are poured into 
the great ocean. They all rise in the Sawalak-parbat. 

Many rivers rise in the Hindustan hills, as, for instance, 
Chambal, Banas, Ihtw i, and Sun (Son). There is no snow what- 
ever on these rnounta.ns. Their waters also join the Gang-darya. 

(/. 0 / the ArdvallL) 

Another Hindustan range runs north and south. It begins in 
the Dihll country at a small rocky hill on which is Firuz Shah's 
residence, called Jahan-nama,5 and, going on from there, appears 
near Dihli in detached, very low, scattered here and there, rocky 

■ Either yak or the tasscLs of the yak. See Appendix M. 

* My husband tells me that Babur’s authority for this interpretation of Sawalak 
nay be the ^afar-n&ma (Bib. ind. ed. ii, I49)* 

* i.e. the countries of Hindustan. 

* so pointed, carefully, in the Hai. MS. Mr. Erskme notes of these rivers that 
they we the Indus, Hydaspes, Ascesines, Hydraotes, Hesudrus and Hyphaan 

’ Ajnn-i’aJidan, Jarrett 279. 
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Fol. 273^. little hills.* Beyond Miwat, it enters the Biana country. The 
hills of Sikri, Bari and DOlpur are also part of this same including 
(/tf/tf)range. The hills of GOaliar — they write it Galiur — although 
they do not connect with it, are off-sets of this range ; so are the 
hills of Rantanbur, Chitur, Chandiri, and Mandau. They are cut 
off from it in some places by 7 to 8 kurohs (14 to 16 m.). These 
hills are very low, rough, rocky and jungly. No snow whatever 
falls on them. They are the makers, in Hindustan, of several 
rivers. 

{g- Irrigation:) 

The greater part of the Hindustan countiy is situated on level 
land. Many though its towns and cultivated lands are, it nowhere 
has running waters.^ Rivers and, in some places, standing-waters 
are its “running- waters” {dqdr-suldr). Even where, as for some 
towns, it is practicable to convey water by digging channels {driq\ 
this is not done. For not doing it there may be several reasons, 
one being that water is not at all a necessity in cultivating crops 
and orchards. Autumn crops grow by the downpour of the rains 
themselves ; and strange it is that spring crops grow even when 
no rain falls. To )'oung trees water is made to flow by means of 
buckets or a wheel. They are given water constantly during two 
or three years ; after which they need no more. Some vegetables 
are watered constantly. 

In Lshor, Dibalpur and those parts, people water by means 
of a wheel. They make two circles of ropes long enough to 
suit the depth of the well, fix strips of wood between them, and 
on these fasten pitchers. The ropes with the wood and attached 
Fol. 274- pitchers are put over the well-wheel. At one end of the wheel- 
axle a second wheel is fixed, and close {gdsh) to it another on 
an upright axle. This last wheel the bullock turns ; its teeth 
catch in the teeth of the second, and thus the wheel with the 
pitchers is turned. A trough is set where the water empties from 
the pitchers and from this the water is conveyed everywhere. 

* p&rcha kicAikrdk kichikrdJt^ dndi mfindd, t&shliq tOqghina. The 

Gszetteer of Indis (19^ >» >) puts into scientific words, what Babur here describes, 
the ruin of a great Iwnaer range. 

* Here OqOr^skldr might safely be replaced by ** irrigation channels" (Index i.ii.). 
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In Agra, Chandwar, Biana and those parts, again, people 
water with a bucket ; this is a laborious and filthy way. At the 
well-edge they set up a fork of wood, having a roller adjusted 
between the forks, tie a rope to a large bucket, put the rope 
over the roller, and tie its other end to the bullock. One person 
must drive the bullock, another empty the bucket. Every time 
the bullock turns after having drawn the bucket out of the well, 
that rope lies on the bullock-track, in pollution of urine and 
dung, before it descends again into the well. To some crops 
needing water, men and women carry it. by repeated efforts in 
pitchers.^ 

(A. Other particulars about Hindustan.) 

The towns and country of Hindustan are greatly wanting in 
charm. Its towns and lands are all of one sort ; there are no 
walls to the orchards {bdghdt\ and most places are on the dead 
level plain. 'Under the monsoon-rains the banks of some of its 
rivers and torrents are worn into deep channels, difficult and Ful. 274^. 
troublesome to pass through anywhere. In many parts of the 
plains thorny jungle grows, behind the good defence of which 
the people of the pargana become stubbornly rebellious and pay 
no taxes. 

Except for the rivers and here and there standing-w'aters, 
there is little “running- water”. So much so is this that towns 
and countries subsist on the water of wells or on such as collects 
in tanks during the rains. 

In Hindustan hamlets and villages, towns indeed, are 
depopulated and set up in a moment ! If the people of a large 
town, one inhabited for years even, flee from it, they do it in 
such a'way that not a sign or trace of them remains in a day or 
a day and a half.^ On the other hand, if they fix their eyes on 

‘ Thie vecUhere is tSshmSq ; it also expresses to carry like ants (f. 220), presumably 
from each perSbn's carrying a pitcher or a stone at a time, and repeatedly. 

• ** Thk » notes Erskine (p. 315) ‘*u the wuha or waZro, so well described by 
Colonel Wilks in his Historical Sketches vol. L p. 3C9, note * On the approach of 
an hostile army, the unfortunate inhabitants of India bury under ground their most 
cumbrous effects, and each individual, man, woman, and child abo\e six years of age 
(the in fanr children beii^ carried by their mothers), with a load of grain proportioned 
to their atren^, tnue from their Gloved homes, and take the direction of a country 
(if sndi am be found,) exempt from the miseries of war ; sometimes of a strong 
fortress, but more generally of the most unfrequented hills and woods, where they 
prolong a miserable existence until the departure of the enemy, and if this should be 
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a place in which to settle, they need not dig water-courses or 
construct dams because their crops are all rain-grown,* and as 
the population of Hindustan is unlimited, it swarms in. They 
make a tank or dig a well ; they need not build houses or set 
up. walIs-:-/fc/w5-grass {^Andropdgon muricatuvi) abounds, wood 
is unlimited, huts are made, and straightway there is a village 
or a town ! 

(i. Fauna of Hindustan : — Mammals?^ 

The elephant, which Hindustanis call hdt{h)i, is one of the 
wild animals peculiar to Hindustan. It inhabits the (western ?) 
borders of the Kalpi country, and becomes more numerous in 
its wild stjite the further east one goes (in Kalpi ?). From this 
tract it is that captured elephants are brought ; in Karrah and 
Fol. 275. Manikpur elephant-catching is the work of 30 or 40 villages.* 
People answer {jawdb binlrldr) for them direct to the exchequer.^ 
The elephant is an immense animal and very sagacious. If 
(jeople .speak to it, it understands ; if they commantl any thing 
from it, it does it. Its value is according to its size ; it is sold 
by measure {qarilCib) ; the larger it is, the higher its price. People 

protrarlcH hryonri U»c tiiiip for winch they have provnlccl food, a {xirtion 

nccossjinly clu-s «>( injuj»er ’ See the note ilsdf. The* Historical .Sketches should lie 
read hy rvcry-fMu* who desires to have an .icxiirate idea of the South of India. It is 
to be regretted tlial we do not p.isscss the history of any other part of India, written 
With iIjc s.inie knowlecj^L (fr re.search.'* 

The word 'ivulsii or ’iraha is Oravidian. TcUiru has 7'a/jw, 'emigration, flight, 
or relieving frc»m lioino for fear of a hostile army." Kanaresc has viua^e^ d/Vw/, arid 
‘flight, .1 reiiMoing tioiii Jjoine for fi*ar of a hostile army.' Tamil has valaiei^ 
'living for fc.ir, rcnioviiig hastily.’ The word is an interesting one. I feel pretty 
sure It IS not Aryan, hut Dravidian ; and yet it stands alone in Dr.uidian, with 
nothing that I can find m llic way of a root or aflinities to explain it.s etymology, 
rossihly It may ho a ln»rrow»'d word in Dravidian. Malayalam has no corresponding 
word. Can it have been borrowed from Kolarian or other priniitive Indian speech?” 
(Letter to II. IScverulgc from Mr. F. E. Pargiter, 8lh August, 1914.) 

Wulsa seems to he a derivative from Sanscrit ulvash^ and to answer to Persian 
wairUni and Turki buzu^hlii^hi, 

■ talmi^ which in Afglianl (Pushtu) signifies grown without irrigation. 

• “The improvement of Hindustan since Babur’s tune must be prrdigious. The 
wild elephant is now confined to the forests under Hemala, and to the Ghats of 
Malalxir. A wild elephant near Karrah, Manikpur, or Kalpi, is a thing, at the 
present day (1S26 ad.), totally unknown. May not their familiar existence in these 
countries down to Babur’s ilays, he considered rather hostile to the accounts given of 
the superabundant population of Hindustan in remote times?” (Erskine). 

s d^w^H, I.O. 217 f i/arittwanjti fawdd mtpiind; Mems. p. 316. They 

account to the government for the elephants they take ; Aftms. ii, 188, Aes habitants 
Vimpht atne le prodmt de leur shiuse. Though de Couiteille’s reading probably 
states the &ct, Erskine’s includes de C.’s and more, ina.Hmuch as it covers all captures 
and these might reach to a surplusage over the imposts. 
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rumiHir that it is heard of in some island.s as 10 qdri^ high, but 
in this tract it* is not seen above 4 or 5. It cat>) and drinks 
entirely with its trunk ; if it lose the trunk, it cannot live. It 
has two great teeth (tusks) in its upper jaw, t)ne on each side of 
its trunk ; by setting these against walls and tiees, it brings 
them down ; with these it fights and does whatever hard tasks 
fall to it. People call these ivory (V^', ww.ghdj) ; they are highly 
valued by Hindustanis. The elephant lias no hairJ It is much 
relied fin by Hindustanis, aceojnj)a!iying evcr> troop of their 
armies. It has some useful quali* ies .-^ 4 t crosses great rivers 
witli ease, carrx'ing a mass of haggag(* and three or four have 
goneVIragging without trouble the cart of the mortar yqazan) it 
takes four or five hundred men to haul.^ lUit its .stomach is 
large ; one elephant eats the corn {bughuz^. of two strings {qitdr) 
of camels .5 

The rhinogeros is another. This also is a large animal, equal 
in bulk to perhaps three buffaloes. The opinion current in those 
countries (Tramontana) that it can lift an elephant on its horn, 
seems mistaken. It has a single horn on its nose, more than 
nine inches {(jdrhJi) long ; one of two qdrtsh is not seen.** Out 
of one large horn were made a drinking-vcssel 7 and a dice-box, 
leaving over [the thickness of] 3 or 4 hands.® 'J hc rhinoceros' 

' J'ers. Irs. /^as -24 inchc% // #•»/’ t/f <//// U mot titfk que ia 

•i>erston pn^anc rend par ptopuritnt /'r^rpate comprts rnfre Ir hant de 

npaule just/uau bout d*^ dcif^is (< 1 l* Courlcillc, 11, 189 rune), TLc ifari like one of 
Its equivalents, the cll (/enkerj, iS a \ ana Me measure : il sccini to approach more 
nearly to a yard than to a of 24 iriclies See Mrmotts of Jab^njpr (R B. 
pp. 18, 141 and notes) for the heighiii of eJephanis, and for discussion of >omc 
measures. 

> kkud, itscU. 

3 i.e, pelt ; as Krskine notes, us ■'kin is scattered with small hairs Details ,u(!i 
as this one stir the question, for whom was Babur writing? Not for Hindustan where 
what he writes is patent ; hardly for Kabul ; perhaps for Transoxania. 

* Shaikh Zain*s wording shows this reference to be to a special piece of artillery, 
perhaps that of f. 302. 

5 A string of camels contains from five to seven, or, in poetry, even more 
(Vullers, il, 728, sermone poeheo scries decern eame/omm). The item of food 
compared is corn only {bu^hiie) and takes no account therefore of the elephant's 
greet', food 

* The Ency. Br. states tnat the horn seldom exceeds a fool in length ; th<*re is one 
in th** B.M. measuring i& inches. 

? &b-kkwura kiskti, water-drinker's l>oat, in which name kishti may be used with 
reference to shape as boat is m saure-hoat Erskine notes that rhinoceros -Wn is 
^opposed to sweat on approach of poison 

* aitik^ Pers. trs. angnsht^ finger, each seemingly representing about one inch, 
a hand*s thickness, a finger’s breadth. 


Foj 
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hide is very thick ; an arrow shot from a stiff bow, drawn with 
full strength right up to the arm-pit, if it pierce at all, might 
penetrate 4 inches {ailik^ hands). From the sides {qdsK) of its 
fore and hind legs,^ folds hang which from a distance look like 
housings thrown over it. It resembles the horse more than it 
does any other animal.^ As the horse has a small stomach 
(appetite ?), so has the rhinoceros ; as in the horse a piece of 
bone (pastern ?) grows in place of small bones (T. dshiiq^ Fr, 
ossciets (Zenker), knuckles), so one grows in the rhinoceros ; as 
in the horse’s hand {ailik, Pers. dast) there is kumuk (or gumuk^ 
a tibia^ or marrow), so there is in the rhinoceros.3 It is more 
ferocious than the elephant and cannot be made obedient and 
submissive. There are masses of it in the Parashawar and 
Hashnagar jungles, so too between the Sind-river and the jungles 
of the Bhira country. Masses there are also on the banks of 
F«l. 276. the .Saru-river in Hindustan. Some were killed in the Parashawar 
and Hashnagar jungles in our moves on Hindustan. It strikes 
powerfully with its horn ; men and horses enough have been 
horned in those hunts.^ In one of them the horse of a chuhra 
(brav9) named Maqsud was tossed a spear’s-length, for which 
reason the man was nick-named the rhino’s aim (niaqsiid-i-karg). 

The wild-buffalo^ is another. It is much larger than the 
(domestic) buffalo and its horns do not turn back in the same 
way.^ It is a mightily destructive and ferocious animal. 

The ntla-gdu (blue-bull) 7 is another. It may stand as high 
as a horse but is somewhat lighter in build. The male is bluish- 
gray, hence, seemingly, people call it nlla-gdu. It has two 
rather small horns. On its throat is a tuft of hair, nine inches 
long ; (in this) it resembles the yak.® Its hoof is cleft {atrt) 


' lit. luincl {qul) and leg (^A/). 

* The anatomical details by which Babur supports this statement are diffieult to 
translate, but his grouping of the two animals is in agreement with the modem 
deification of them as two of the three Ungulata vira^ the third being the tapir 
(Fauna of British India : — Mammals, Blanford 467 and, illustration, 468). 

) De Courteille (ii, 190) reads kumAkt osseuse ; Erskine reads marrow. 

< Index j.it. rhinoceros. 

s Bos bukalus, 

* “ so as to grow into the flesh” (Erskine, p. 317). 

f stir in text It may be noted that the name nii-gait common in general European 
^ writing^! is that of the cow ; nii-gdU^ that of the bull (Blanford). 

* hkiri ; $00 Appendix M. 
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like the hoof of cattle. The doe is of the colour of the bughu- 
fnardl^\ she, for her part, has no horns and is plumper than 
the male. 

The hog-deer {kotah-pdichii) is another.® It may be of the 
size of the white deer {dq kiytk). It has short legs, hence its 
name, little-legged. Its horns are like a bugkus but smaller ; 
like the bughu it casts them every year. Being rather a poor 
runner, it does not leave the jungle. 

Another is a deer (kiylk) after the fashion of the male deer 
{airkdki huna) of the jirdn^ Its back is black, its belly white, its 

horns longer than the huna's^ but more crooked. A Hindustani Kol. 2765 
calls it kalahara,^ a word which may have been originally kdid 
-harafty black-buck, and which has been softened in pronunciation 
to kalakara. The doc is light-coloured. By means of this 
kalahara people catch deer ; they fasten a noose {halqa) on its 
horns, han^ a stone as large as a ball ^ on one of its feet, so as 
to keep it from getting far away after it has brought about the 
capture of a deer, and set it opposite wild deer when these 
are seen. As these {kalahara) deer are singularly combative, 
advance to fight is made at once. The two deer strike w*ith 
their horns and push one another backwards and forwards, 
during which the wild one’s horns become entangled in the net 
that is fast to the tame one’s. If the wild one would run away, 
the tame one does not go ; it is impeded akso by the stone on 
its foot. People take many deer in this way ; after capture they 
tame them and use them in their turn to take others;^ they 
also set them to fight at home ; the deer fight very well. 

There is a smaller deer {kiyik) on the Hindustan hill-skirts, 
as large may-be as the one year’s lamb of the arqdrghalcha 
{Otfispolt). 

* The doe is brown (Blanford, p. The word b&ghA (stag) is used alone 

just below and seems likely to represent the bull of the Asiatic wapiti (f. 4 n. on 

» Axis paranus Ctnms porcinus). 

3 Saiga tartarica (Shaw). Tarki hikna is used, like English deer, for male, female, 
and both. Here it seems defined by airkoki to mean stag or buck. 

4 AmtsUpe cervuaprOy black-buck, so called from the dark hue of its back (Yale's 
H.J. s.n. Black-buck). 

< iayUfy underlined in the Elph. MS. by kura^ cannon-ball ; Erskine, foot-ball, 
de Courteille, piarre plus grasst qua la cluvilU (/Aydy ). 

* This mode of catching antelopes is described in the Aj^tn-i-aJk^arfy and is noted 
by Erdcine as common in his day. 
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The j^Fni’COw * is another, a very small one, perhaps as large 
as ‘the qiichqdr fram) of those countries (Tramontana). Its flesh 
is \^ery tender and savoury. 

The monkey {maimun) is another — a liindustanT calls it 
bandar. Of this too there are many Kin'ls, one being what p>eople 
Fi)l. 277. take to those countries, Th(j jui^glers \Jhli) teach them tricks. 

This kijid is in mountains of Nur dara, in the skirt-hills of 
Safid koh neigh l3ourinji on Khaibar, and from there downwards 
all through Hindustan It is not found higher up. Its hair is 
yellow, its face white, its. tail not very long. — Another kind, not 
found in Haiaur, .Saw ad and th'jse parts, is much larger than the 
one taken to those eonntriiis ('rrarnontanaj. Its tail is very 
long, its hair wliilish, its face (]uite black. It is in the mountains 
and jungles of Hindustan.^ ---Yet another kind is di.stinguished 
(bn/d i/nr), quite black in hair, litre and limbs.^ 

'J’he vaiva! { nut) ^ is another. It may be somewhat smaller 
than the /vV/. It climbs trees. Some call it the mush-i-khurvia 
(palm-r.it). It is thought lucky. 

A mouse (T. sichqdn) people call galdkri (squirrel) is another. 
It is just always in trees, running up and down with amazing 
alertness and speed '■ 


• H. It IS 3 Icti hi^h (Yule’s H.J. s.n. Gynee). Cf. A. A Blochmann^ 

p 149. The lain with whieh it is compart may be that of Ozfis ammm (Vigny's 
Kashmir ett. ii, 278). 

* Here the I*eri. irs. adds Thev call this kind of monkey lanpir (baboon, I.O. 
217 f. 102). 

3 Here the Pers trs adds what Krskine mistakenly attributes to Babur: — People 
bring It from several islands — They bnng yet another kind from several islands, 
yellowish -grey in colour like a p&stin tin (leather coat of ? ; Erskine, skin of the 
tig. Its hc.ul IS broader and its body much larger than those of other monkeys. 

It Ks very fierce and destructive It is singular quod penis ejus semper sit erecius^ et 
nunqnam hqu ud coitum idaneus [Krskine]. 

^ This name is cxpl.aint d on the margin of the Elph. MS. as r&su^ which is the 
weasel of Tartary” (ICrskine). Rhsu is an Indian name for the squirrel ScMrewr 
indirus. The hish, with which Babur’s nUi is com|»red, is explained by de C as 
behtte^ weasel, and hy Sleingass as a fur-bearing animal ; the fur-bearing weasel is 
{Mustelidae) putorius ermina^ the ermine-weasel (Blanford, p^ 165), which thus 
seems to be Bdbur’s kisk. The alternative name Bibur gives for his irfi/, f.#. mask- 
i‘khkrma^i^ in India, that of Sciurm patmarum^ the palm-squirrel (G. of I. i, 227) ; 
this then, it seems *hat Babur’s huI\&. (Erskine took n&l here to be the mongoose 
(Herpestes m&ngus) (p. 31 8); and Blanford, perhaps partly on Erskine^s warrant, 
gives mksh-i‘khurma as a name of the lesser mungus of Bengal I gather that the 
Ofime netwal is not exclusively confined even now to the mungus.) 

s If this be a tree-mouse and not a squirrel, it may be Vandeieuria oleraeea (G. of 
I. i, 228). 
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( j. Fauna of HinJilstan : — Ihnh ) ' 

The peacock (Ar is ojif It a bc*ani»riill\ coioiiU-fl an<J 

splendid animal Its fni-m {andtun) is nm cgu li m iis colouring 
and beauty. Its body may be as large the tianc's Ktitniti) 
but it is not so tall On the IilmH of b<illi to* k ami ben are 20 
l(j 30 feathers rising sr^mc ^ or 5 ir.^.h'is higli The h* n Ii.i' 

neither colour nor l>eaul\ . The iie.ul <»f ih^ •< >(!< has an 
iridcsecnl collar \r 7 sfrn/ . its Tieck is o! .i luantilul blue ; K.i, 277/^ 

below the neck, back paintt'd in yrll<wv. paiit-t io*' < n. 1 hie 
and vjolc't colours The llower'^* on ilc> are iniK h the 

smaller ; below the back as fai tlie lail-iiji-^ aie |iai *( j | flo,\r 1 
jiaintcd in the same colours J he tail of ^oun' |»e.uoi'k^ g'ow^ 
to the length of a man’s extended arnii ^ It lia^ .1 small t.nl 
under its floweied feathers, like the lad <)f «>lhci binl^ , tins 
ordinary tail and its primaries » are red It 1- in Hajaur and 
Saw'ad and bekjw them, it is not in Kuniir [KiiiuirJ and the 
Lamghanat or any ])lace abo\e them. Its flight is feebler tlian 
the pheasant’s {(]Jr^j;Jiinval} , it cannot dr) more, than make one 
or two short flights.^* On account of its feeble flight, it freijiu-nts 
the hills or jungles, winch is curious, since jackals abound in the 
jungles it freriuents What rlainagc might these jackal' nol do 
to birds that trail from jungle to jungle, tails as long as a man’s 
stretch {qrtlach)\ Hindustiinis call the peacock mor. Its flesh 
is lawful forxl, according to the doctrine of Imam Abu Hamfa , 
it is like that of the partridge and not unsavoury, but is eaten 
with instinctive aversir>n, in the way camel-flesh Ls. 

The parrrjt (H. tuti) is another. Th's also is in Hajaur 
and countries lower dr^wm. It comes into Ningnahar and the 

■ The notes to this section arc restnefed to what serves to identify the birds Babur 
mentions, though temptation is great to add something to this from the mass of 
interesting circumst.'ince scaitercd in the many writings of observers and lovers of 
birds. I have thought it useful to indicate to what language a bird's name belongs. 

’ Persian, gid ; Knglisb, eyes. 

^ quliUh (Zenker, p. 720); Pers. trs. (217 f. I 923 j yak gad^i^adm ; de Courteille, 
brasse (iathom). These three are expressions of the measure from finger-tip to 
finger-tip of a man’s extended arms, which should be his height, a fathom (6 feet). 

^ qdfdU, of which here * ’ primaries ” appears to be the correct rendering, since 
Jerdon says (11, 506) of the bird that its wings are striated black and white, 
primaries and tail deep chestnut ”. 

s The qirghdwali which is of the pheasant species, when pursued, will take ieveral 
flights immediately after each other, though none long ; peacocks, it seems, soon get 
tired and take to running (Erskine). 


34 
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Lamghfinat in the heats when mulberries ripen ; it is not there 
SL% other times. It is of many, many kinds. One sort is that 
which people carry into those (Tramontane) countries. They 
Kol. rj%. make it speak words, — Another sort is smaller ; this also they 
make speak words. They call it the jungle- parrot. It is 
numerous in Bajaur, Sawad and that neighbourhood, so much 
so that 5 or 6oco fly in one flock {khaif). Between it and the 
one first-named the difference is in hulk ; in colouring they are 
just one and the same. — Another sort is still smaller than the 
jungle-parrot. Its head is quite red, the top of its wings {i-e. the 
primaries) is red also ; the tip of its tail for two hands’-thickness 
is lu.strous.' The head of some parrots of this kind is iridescent 
(susam). It does not become a talker. People call it the 
Kashmir parrot. — Another sort is rather smaller than the jungle- 
parrot ; its beak is black ; round its neck is a wide black collar ; 
its primaries are red. It is an excellent learner of words. — We 
used to think that whatever a parrot or a shdrak {mind) might say 
of words people had taught it, it could not speak of any matter 
out of its own head. At this juncture ® one of my immediate 
servants Abu’l-qasim Jalair^ reported a singular thing to me. 
A parrot of this sort whose cage must have been covered up, 
said, “ Uncover my face ; I am stifling.” And another time 
when palki bearers sat down to take breath, this parrot, 
presumably on hearing wayfarers pass by, said, “ Men are going 
past, are you not going on ? ” Let credit rest with the narratdr,^ 
but never-the-less, so long as a person has not heard with his 
own ears, he may not believe ! — Another kind is of a beautiful 
Fol. 27 U, full red ; it has other colours also, but, as nothing is distinctly 
remembered about them, no description is made. It is a very 
beautiful bird, both in colour and form. People are understood 
to make this also speak words.^ Its defect is a most unpleasant, 
sharp voice, like the drawing of broken china on a copper plate.^ 

' Ar. barrikq^ as on H 278^ last line where the Elph. MS. has barr 5 q^ marked 
with the tasJkcSdL 

” This^Vas, presumably, iust when Bkbur was writing the passage. 

3 This sentence is in Arabic. 

* A Pers»n note, partially expunged from the text of the Elph. MS. is to the 
effect that 4 or 5 other kinds of parrot are heard of which the revered author did 
riot see. 

3 Erskine suggests that this may be the hory {l^riculHs vermtlis^ Indian loriqoet). 
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The (P.) s/rdrak ‘ is another. It is numerous in the LainghSnSt 
and abounds lower down, all over Hindustan. Like the parrot, 
it is of many kinds. — The kind that is numerous in the Lam- 
ghanat has a black head ; its primaries {jqdndf) are spotted, its 
body rather larger and thicker * than that of the (T.) chughdr^ 
chuq,^ People teach it to speak words. — Another kind they 
call p:fiddwaii^ ; they bring it from Bengal ; it is black all 
over and of much greater bulk than the shdrak (here, house- 
mtna). Its bill and foot are yellow * and on each ear are 
yellow wattles w^hich hang down and have a bad appearance.^ 
It learns to speak well and clearly. — Another kind of shdrak 
is slenderer than the last and is red round the eyes. It 
does not learn to speak. People call it the ^ooA-shdrak^ 
Again, at the time when (934 AH.) I had made a bridge over 
Gang (Gangfes), crossed it, and put my adversaries to flight, 
a kind of shdrak was seen, in the neighbourhood of Laknau 
and Aud (Oude), for the first time, which had a white breast, 
piebald head, and black back. This kind does not learn to 
speak .7 


* The birds Uabur classes undei the name sh&rak seem to include what Oates and 
Blanford (whom I follow as they give the results of earlier workers) class under 
S/untus, Eulabes and Calornis^ starlihg. grackle and mlna, and tree>sfarc KEattmi 
of British India, Oates, vols. i and 11, Blanford, vols. iii and iv). 

® Turki, gaba; llminsky, p. 361, tanjf (tuud?). 

» E. D. Russ’s Polyglot List of Birds, p. 314, Chigkir-chZg, Northern swallow ; 
Klph. MS. f. 230^ interlined jil (Sleingass lark). The description of the bird allows 
it to be Sturnus hunni, the Himalayan starling (Oates, i, 520). 

^ Elph. and Hai. MSS. (Sans, and Bengali) pTnditi ; two good MSS. of the 
Pers. trs. (I.O. 217 and 218) />-ndJwali‘, llminsky (p. 361) minU ; Erskine 

(Afoms. p. 319) pindHwelT, but without his cu.stomary translation of an Indian name. 
The three forms shewn al>ove can all mean “ having protuberance or lump” ipmdd) 
and refer to the bird’s wattle. Hut the word of the presumably wclbinformcd 
scrilies of 1.0. 217 and 218 can refer to the bird\s sagacity in speech and lie panda- 
wall, possessed of wisdom. With the same spelling, the word can translate into 
the epithet religiosa, given to the wattled ^nnA Linrueus. This epithet 
Mr, Leonard Wray informs me has liecn explained to him as due to the frequeniing 
of temples by the birds ; and that in Malaya they are found living in cotes near 
Chinese temples. — An aUernati\e name (one also connecting with roligiosa) allowed 
by the form of the word is binda~wati. 11. bindd is a mark on the forehead, made 
as a preparative to devotion by* Hindus, or in Sans, and Bengali, is the Spot of paint 
made on an elephant’s trunk; the meaning would thus be *’liavirg a mark”. 
Cf. Jerdon and Oates s.n. Eulabes rcligiosa. 

* Eulabes isaermedia, the Indian grackle or hill-mina. Here the Pers. trs. adds 
.that people call it mlna, 

* Calai'nis chalybeims, the glossy starling or tree-stare, which never descends to the 

ground. 

' Stumopastor eentra, the pied mlna. 
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I'Jie iCtja^ is another. This bird they call (Ar.) hu-qalamun 
fchamcleonj because, between head and tail, it has five or six 
chan^injT colours* resplendent (harriiq) like a pi^jeon’s throat. 

Fol. 279. It is about .IS larjje as the and seems to be the 

h(df^-t-davi of Hindustan. As the kal\i(-i-ditri moves {ytlnlr) 
on th<‘ he.uls {huitih} of mountains, so d(jcs this It is in the 
Nijr-au mountains of tht‘ countries of Kabul, and in the 
mcKintains lower down but it is not fouiul hij^her up. People 
tell this wonderful ihm^ about it : — W'hcn the birds, at the 
onset of winter, descend to the hill-skirts, if they come over 
a vineyard, the)' can llv no further and arc t.ikcn. flod knows 
the truth b The flc'.h of this bird is ver}^ savoury. 

The p.M trid^e is another, 'i'his is not peculiar to 

llnulust.in hut is also in tlu* count i ies • ; as however 

t,ome kinds aie only m Hindustan, particulars of them arc given 
here. I he dun it/ {/'nruud/uus if/dj^uus) ma}” be of the .same 
bulk els the kik'hk’ ' , the cock’.s back is the colour of the hen- 
phe.isant uuidu-si) ^ its throat and breast are 

black, with cimtt* white spots.^* A ted line comes dowut on both 
sides of i)t>th eve.^ It is named from its cry ^ which is some- 
thing like Shtr diirani shakmk^ It pronounce.s shir short ; 
daram shukrak it says distinctly. Astarabad partridges are said 
to cry Hat uihn tutildr (Quick ! they hav^c caught me). The 
partridge of Arabia and those parts is understood to cry, Bit 

* Part t»f llic lollowm}; passage alumt llie I ft hi (var. iHkhay ftirha) is Tethaftm with 
(►! lhat oil f. 13s ; l»oih were written about 934-5 ah. as is shewn by Shaikh 
(Index x.ff. ) anil by inference from referc'iiccs in the text (Index j.». 11 . N. date 

of composition). .S/v Af>})endix N. 

’ Lit. mountain-part niige. There is ground for undertianding that one of the 
birds known in the region as monals is meant. See Appendix N. 

* Suns. ‘hKikoia\ Ar. t/ttrnlj ; P. 

* Here, prolmbly, soiilbern Afghanistan. 

^ Ciirralt/^ rfuikni (Scully, Shaw's Vocabulary) or C. fallescens (Hume, quoted 
under No. 126 K. I). Ross’ Polyglot /.tsf). 

** ** In some (xirts of the country {i.e, India before 1841 ad. ), tippets used to be 
in.ulc jif the beautiful black, white-spotted feathers of the lower plumage (of the 
fftftftij), and were in much request, but they are rarely procurable now” {Bengal 
Sparftng Magazine for 1841, quoted by Jerdun, 11, 501). 

f A broad collar of red pa.sses round the whole neck (Jerdon, ii, 558). 

. * Ar. tiurrtlj means one who re[ieats what he hears, a tell-tale. 

* Various translations have been made of tins fiassage, 1 have milk and sugar” 

(Rrskine), ‘V’**' un fteu de suae*' (de Courteille), but with short rA.*r, it 

might be read in more than one way ignoring milk and sugar. See Jerdon, ii,' 558 
and Hobson Jobson s.u. Black partridge. 
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shakar tadazvm al «/*<//// (with su^ar plc.Tsurc endure '* 'Die 
hen-bird the colour of the young pheasant. These birds 
are found below Nijr-au, — Another kind is called ktutjd! Its 
bulk may be that of the one already de.sLrilx;d. Its voice is 
very like that of the kiklik but much shriller. There is little t^ol. 279^ 
difference in colour Ix^twecn the cock and hen. It is found in 
Parashawar, Haslinagar and countiie.s lower down, but not 
highei up. 

pUi)ul~paik(ir^ is anotlic*r lls si/e may bo that of the 
kahi^^-i-dari ; its shape is that of tiie house -cc*ck, it^ < <doui tlial 
of the hen. J'Vom foiehead {tuntt}i^h, to thojat it is ol a heaiitdul 
colour, quite red. It is in the Ifmdusran niountain^. 

The wild-fowl ‘ is another, it Hies like a 

pheasant, and is not of all colours as house-fowl are. It is in 
the mountains of Ikijaur and lower down, hut not highei up. 

The r/n7si (or ///si) ^ is another. In bulk it equals the /(//)///- 
paikdr but the latter ha.s the finer colouring. It is in the 
mountains of liajaur. 

The shdjfi is another. It is about as large as a house-fowl , 
its colour is uni(]ue (ghair if/nkaf rar).^ It al.so is in the inount.uns 
of l^ajaur. 

The quail (P./w^/r7^/r7) is another. It is not peculiar to 1 1 indiistan 
but four or five kinds are so. — One is that wliich goes to our 
countries (Tramontana), larger and more sfireading than the 
(Hindustan) quail.^’ — Another kind 7 is smaller than the one first 
named. Its primaiies and tail are reddi*-!!. It flies in flocks 
like the chir (Phasianus Wallichti ). — Another kind is smaller 
than that which goes to our countrie.s and i.s darker on tliroat 

* Flower-faceci, Trapo^^u melauotephala^ ihe horned -nional. It ls•le^^rll><■d 

hy Jahangir KMemoirs^ K. and B., 11. 220) under I lie names (II. and V.\phul-pHkuf 
and Kashmiri, sonlit. 

" Callus sonnerahiy the grey jiingle-ftiwl. 

> I'erhaps Bamhusicola fylt hti^ the western liamlm [mrtridgc. For <^i 7 sec K. I). 

Ko^^, l.t. No. 127. 

< Jahangir (/.r.) describes, under tlie Kashmiri name what may in; ihis bird. 

It seems to he Callus ferru,i^tnrus^ the red jungic-fnwl (Bianford, iv, 75). 

5 Jahangir helps to identify the bird by meiuioning its elongated tail-feathers, — 
seasonal only. 

* The migrant quad will lie Cotttrmx fommunis^ the grey quail, 8 inches long ; 
what it IS compared with seems hkcly to l>e the bush-quad, which is non-migranl and 
shorter. 

7 Perhaps Ptrdicula ar^nda, the rock bush-quail, which flies in small coveys. 
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FoL aSa and breast.' — Another kind goes in small numbers to Kabul ; 

h Ls very small, perhaps a little larger than the yellow wag-tail 
\qdrcha) * ; they call it qurdtu in Kabul. 

The Indian bustard (P. kharchaf)"^ is another. It is about as 
large as )\\it{^,)tughddq{ptis tarda^ the great bustard), and seems 
to be the tughddq of Hindustan.^ Its flesh is delicious ; of some 
birds the leg is good, of others, the wing ; of the bustard all the 
meat is delicious and excellent. 

The florican (P. chars) 5 is another. It is rather le.ss than the 
tughdiri {houbard) ^ ; the cock’s back is like the tughdirVs^ and 
its breast is black. The hen is of one colour. 

The HindQ.stan sand-grouse (T. bdghri-qard) 7 is another. It is 
smaller and slenderer than the bdghri-qard \Pterocles arenartus] 
of those countries (Tramontana). Also its cry is sharper. 

Of the birds that frequent water and the banks of rivers, one 
is the ding^ an animal of great bulk, each wing measuring 
a qiiidch (fathom). It has no plumage {tilqi) on head or neck ; 
a thing like a bag hangs from its neck ; its back is black ; its 
breast is white. It goes sometimes to Kabul ; one year people 
brought fine they had caught. It Ixicame very tame ; if meat 


' I'crliiips Coftnnir roroMamivina, the hbek-hreasted or rain quail, ^ inches long. 

' l*erlM|>s Motaiilla ntreoin^ a yellow wag-tail wliich summers in ('entral Asia 
(Oates, II. 2q8). ir M>, Its Kabul name may refer to its flashing colour. Cf. E. D. 
Ko'kS. i.f. No. 301 ; cle Courtcille's Didtonary which gives qCncha^ wag-tail, and 
/enKor’s wiiicli lixes liie colour. 

' Rul*odoh\ eiUihiuUtt ; ’1‘urki, tii^^hdUr CiX 

* Erskinc noting (Menis. p. 321). that the bustard is common in the Dakkan where 
it IS bigger than a turkey, says it is called anti suggests that this is a corruption 

of The uses of both words are shewn hy llahur. here, and in the next 

following, aceouiU of the tharz, Cf. (i. of 1 1, 260 and K. D. Ross /.r. Nos. 36, 40. 

Syfiheohs hnif^aUnsts and S. aurtta^ which are both smaller than Otis houbara 
III Hindustan .V. aurtfa is known as /iih which name is the nearest 
iqiproach 1 liave found Iti HaburS [/iija] Iftkha, 

" Jcrdoii mentions (11, 615) that this bird is common in Afghanistan and there 
called duffdaor {tuf^hdt}r, tftf^Jidiri). 

7 Cf. Appendix It, since 1 wrote which, further information has made it fairly safe 
to say Aat the llindusUn is P/erotUs exusttiSy the common sand- 

grouse and that the one of f. 49^ is PierocUs arenarius^ the larger or hlack-beUied 
sand-grouse. P. rxustus is .said by Vule (H. J. r.«. Rock-pigeon) to have been 
miscalled rock-pigeon by .\nglo- Indians, pcrliaps because its flight resembles the 
pigeon's. I'his accounts for Krskine's rendering (p. 321) ba^ri-qard here by rock- 
pigeon. 

" Leptoptilux dubiiiSy Hind, bargi/d. Hindustanis call it /<>- 1 -dTir^ (F>skine) and 
dhauk (Hlanford), lx)th names referring, perhaps, to its pouch. It is the 
adjutant of Anglo- India. Cf. f. 235. 
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were thrown to it, it never failed to catch it in its bill. Once it 
swallowed a six-nailed shoe, another time a whole fowl, wings Fol. 280^. 
and feathers, all right down. 

The sdras {Grus nfttigone) is another. Turks in Hindustan 
call it tiwa-turnd (camel-crane). It may be smaller than the 
ding but its neck is rather longer. Its head is quite red.* People 
keep this bird at their houses , it becomes very tame. 

The nidnck^ is another. In stature it * approaches the sdras, 
but its bulk is less. It resembles the lag-lag {Ciconia alba, the 
white* stork) but is much larger ; its bill is larger and is black. 

Its head is iridescent, its neck white, its wings partly-coloured ; 
the tips and border- feathers and under parts of the wings are 
white, their middle black. 

Another stqrk (Jag-lag) has a white neck and all other parts 
black. It goes to those countries (Tramontana). It is rather 
smaller than the lag-lag (Ciconia alba), A Hindustani calls it 
yak-rang (one colour ?). 

Another stork in colour and shape is exactly like the storks 
that go to those countries. Its bill is blacker and its bulk much 
less than the lag-la^ s (Ciconia alba).^ 

Another bird resembles the grey heron (auqdr) and the lag- 
lag ; but its bill is longer than the heron's and its body smaller 
than the white stork’s (lag-lag). 

Another is the large buzak^ (black ibis). In bulk it may 
equal the buzzard (Turki, sdr). The back of its wings is white. 

It has a loud cry. 

The white buzak^ is another. Its head and bill are black. 


* only when young (Blanford, 11, 188). 

*' Elph. MS. niank:s& or mankia \ Hai. MS. fn‘nk. Haughton's Bengali 
Diettonary gives two forms of the name m&nek-jur and minak-yol. It is Dtssura 
episcopus, the white-necked stork (Blanford iv, 370, who gives mamk-jor its 

Indian names). Jerdon classes it (li, 737) ^ Ciconia Uucocephala. It is the beef- 
steak bird of Anglo- India. 

s Ciconia nigra (Blanford, iv, 369). 

* Under the Hindustani form, buza, of Persian buzak the birds Babur mentions as 
buzak can be identified. The large one is Inocotis papillostis, bUza, k&la buza, black 
curlew, king-curlew. The bird it equals in size is a buzzard, Turki s&r (not Persian 
Jdr, starling). The king-curlew has a large white patch on the inner lesser and 
marginal coverts of its wings (Blanford, iv, 303). This agrees with Babur's sUtement 
anottt the wings of the Urge buzak. Its length is 27 inches, while the starling’s is 
9 ^ inches. 

» Ms meUuut^hala, the white ibis, Pers. st^ed busak, Bengali tabul Mm. It is 
indues long. 
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6L 2S1. It is much larger than the one that goes to those countries, ‘ but 
smaller than the Hindustan buzak? 

The gharm-pdi^ (spotted-billed duck) is another. It is larger 
than the suna burchin^ (mallard). The drake and duck are of 
one colour. It is in Hashnagar at all seasons, sometimes it goes 
into the Lamghandt. Its flesh is veiy savoury. 

The shdh-murgh {Sarcidiornis melanonotus, comb duck or nuktd) 
is another. It may be a little smaller than a goose. It has a 
swelling on its bill ; its back is black ; .ts flesh is excellent eating. 

The zum$naj is another. It is about as large as the burgut 
(Agui/a chrysaetus^ the golden eagle). 

The (^^dld~qdrgha of Hindustan is another {Corvus cornix^ 
the pied crow). This is slenderer and smaller than the did- 
qdrgha of those countries (Tramontana). Its neck is partly 
white. 

Another Hindustan bird resembles the crow (T. gdreha^ 
C. splendens) and the magpie (Ar. "aggd). In the Lamghanat 
people call it the jungle-bird (P. murgh-i-jangat),^ Its head 
and breast are black ; its wings and tail reddish ; its eye quite 
red. Having a feeble flight, it does not come out of the jungle, 
whence its name. 

The great bat {?.shapard)^ is another. People call it (Hindi) 
chumgddur. It is about as large as the owl (T, ydpdldq, Oius 
brackyotus), and has a head like a puppy's. When it is thinking 
of lodging for the night on a tree, it takes hold of a branch, turns 
head-downwards, and so remains. It has much singularity. 

The magpie (Ar. *aqqd) is another. People call it (H. ?) matd 
(Dendrocitta rufa^ the Indian tree-pie). It may be somewhat 


' Perhaps, Plegadis falcinellus, the glossy ibis, which in most parts of India is 
a winter visitor. Its length is 25 inches. 

Krskine suggests that this is PlataUa leucorodia^ the chanuuk-busa^ spoon<bilL 
It is 33 inches Tong. 

3 Anas paediarhymha. The ITai. MS. writes gharm-p/St^ and this is the Indian 
name gij^en by Blanford (iv, 437). 

* Anas boschas. Dr. Ross notes (No. 147), from the Sangldkht that sHna is. the 
drake, burchin, the duck and that it is common in China to call a certain variety of 
bird by the combined sex-names. Something like this is shewn by the uses of b&gkd 
^and marAl q.v. Index. 

s CtntrQtms rufipennis^ the common coucal (Yule's H.J. s,n. Crow-pheasant) ; 
H. makokkUf Cunthis eastasuns (Buchanan, quoted by Forbes). 

^ Jifropus edwardsiiy the flying-fox. The inclusion of the bat here amon^ birds, 
may be a clerical accident, since on f. 136 a flying-fox is not written of as a bird. 
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less than the ^nqqa {Pica rusticd), which moreover is pied black 
and white, while the maid is pied brown and black. ‘ 

Another is a small bird, perhaps of the size of the(T.)j:a«rf«Air//.® Fol. aSi^. 
It is of a beautiful red with a little black on its wings. 

The karcha 3 is another ; it is after the fashion of a swallow 

T. qdrlughdch\ but much larger and quite black. 

The kuU^ {Eudynamys orientalis^ the koel) is another. It may 
be as large as the crow (P. zdg) but is much slenderer. It has 
a kind of song and is understood to be the bulbul of Hindustan. 

Its honour with Hindustanis is as great as is the bulbuPs. It 
always stays in closely-wooded gardens. 

Another bird is after the fashion of the (Ar.) skiqarrdk {Cissa 
chinensisy the green-magpie). It clings to trees, is perhaps as 
large as the green- magpie, and is parrot-green {Gecinus striolatus, 
the little grden-woodpecker ? ) 

{k. Fauna of Hindustan : — Aquatic animais.) 

One is the water-tiger (P. shir-dbt^ Crocodilus pa/ustris),^ This 
is in the standing-waters. It is like a lizard (T. giids).^ People 
say it carries ofT men and even buffaloes. 

* Babur here u<ies what is both the Kabul and Andij&n name for the niagpie, 

Ar. *a^ga (Oates, i, 31 and Scully’s Voc.), instead of T. sOghitglUtn or P. dam-sicAa 
(tail'Wagger). 

* The Pcrs. trs. writes sUndAlSch mamul&y mamitlA being Arabic for wag-tail. 

De Courteille’s Dictionary describes the sandul&ck as small and having a long tail, 
the cock-bird green, the hen, yellow. The wag-tail suiting this in colouring is 
Motaaila borealis (Oates, li, 294 ; syn. Budyies viridis, the green wag-tail) ; this, as 
a migrant, serves to compare with the Indian ** little bird*’, which seems likely to be 
a red -start. 

^ This word may represent Scully’s iirieA and be the Turki name for a swift, 
perhaps Cypselus ajffints, 

* This name is taken from its cry during the breeding season (Yule’s H.J. 
s.n. Koel). 

s B&bur's distinction between the three croc^iles he mentions seems to lie that 
of names he heard, shir^&bi, siydh-s&r^ and ghari&L 

^ In this passage my husl^nd finds the explanation of two somewhat vague 
statements of later date, one made by Abu’l-fazl (A. A. Blochmann, p. 65) that 
Akbar called the kilds (cherry) the skihdllu (king-plum), the other by Jahangir that 
this change was made because means lizard {Jahdngif^s Memoirs^ R. & B. i, 1 16). 

What Akbar did is shewn by Babur ; it was to reject the Berstan name kilASi cherry, 
because it closely resembled TurJd gilds, lizard. There is a lizard Stellio Lehmanni 
of Txansoxiana with which B&buf may well have compared the crocodile’s appe..rance 
(Schuyler’s Turkisidn, i, 383). Akbar in Hindustan may have had yaranus sahator 
(6 ft. long) in mind, if inde^ he had not the great lizard, al lagarto, the alligator 
itself in his thought The name kilds evidently was banii^ed only from the Court 
ctreic, since it is still current in Kashmir (Blochmann Lc, p. 616) ; and Speede 
(p. aoi) gives lucras, cherry, as used in India. 
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The (P.) siydh-sdr (black-head) is another. This also is like 
a lizard. It is in all rivers of Hindustan. One that was taken 
and brought in was about 4-5 qdri (cir, 1 3 feet) long and as 
thick perhaps as a sheep. It is said to grow still larger. Its 
snout is over half a yard long. It has rows of small teeth in its 
upper and lower jaws. It comes out of the water and sinks into 
the mud (data). 

The (Sans.) {Gavialus gangeticus) is another.* It is 

.said to grow large ; many in the army saw it in the Saru (Gogra) 
river. It is said to take people ; while we were on that river’s 
hanks (934-935 A.II.), it took one or two slave-women {ddduk\ 
and it took three or four camp-followers between Ghazipur and 
Banaras. In that neighbourhood I saw one but from a distance 
only and not quite clearly. 

The water-hog (P, kJmk~dbi, Platanista gangetica, the porpoise) 
is another. This also is in all Hindustan rivers. It comes up 
suddenly out of the water ; its head appears and disappears ; it 
FdI. 282. dives again and stays below, shewing its tail. Its snout is as 
long as the siydh-sdf^s and it has the same rows of small teeth. 
Its head and the rest of its body are fish-like. When at play in 
the* water, it looks like a water-carrier’s bag {mashak). Water- 
hogs, playing in the Saru, leap right out of the water ; like fish, 
they never leave it. 

Again there is the kalah {or galahyfish. [bdligh]^ Two bones 

* This name as now used, is that of the purely fish-eating crocodile. [In the 
Turkl text Babur's account of the j^haridl follows that of the porpoise ; but it is grouped 
here with those of the two other crocodiles.] 

* As the Hai. MS. and also I.O. 21b f. 137 (Pers. trs.) yinie kalah Cpa/tfA)-fish, 

this may be a large cray-fish. One called by a name approximating to is 

found in Malayan waters, viz. the ,^/<iA-prawn {hudang) (cf. Bengali gula-fkingri^ 
^/a-prawn, Haughton). Galah and gula may express lament made when the fish is 
caught (Haughton pp. 931, 933, Q52) ; or if kalah be read, this may express scolding. 
Two good MSS. of the Wkqi^dt-i-bitbur% (Pers. trs.) write kaka\ and their word 
cannot hut have weight. Erskine reproduces kaka but offers no explanation of it, 
a failure betokening difficulty in his obtaining one. My husband su^ests that kaka 
may represent a stuttering sound, doing so on the analogy of Vullers' explanation of 
the word,— rir ridtculus et facefus qut simul baibutiat ; and also he inclines to take 
ihe fish to^' a crab {kakni^. Possibly kaka is a popular or vulgar name for a cray- 
tisli or a crab. Whether the sound is lament, scolding, or stuttering the fisherman 
knows ! Shaikh Zain enlarges Kabur\ notice of this fish ; he says the bones are 
prolonged (bar hwarda) from the ears, that these it agitates at time of capture, making 
a jiuise like the word kaka by which it is known, that it is two wajab{i$m.)\ongt ite 
flesli surprisingly tasty, and that it is very active, leaping a gaz (cir. a yard) out of the 
water when the fisherman’s net is set to take it. For information about the Malayart 
fish, 1 am indelited to Mf. Cecil Wray. 
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each about 3 inches iailik) long* come out in a line with its ears ; 
these it shakes when taken, producing an extraordinary noise, 
whence, seemingly, people have called W: kalah [ov gnlak\ 

The flesh of Hindustan fishes is very savoury ; they have no 
odour {aid) or tiresomeness.* They are surprisingly active. On 
one occasion when people coming, had flung a net across a stream, 
leaving its two edges half a yard above the water, most fish passed 
by leajnng a yard above it. In many rivers are little fish which 
fling themselves a yard or more out of the water if there lx; harsh Fo!. 282 ^. 
noise or sound of feet. 

The frogs of Hindustan, though other\vise like those other 
(Tramontane), run 6 or 7 yards on the face of the water* 

(/. Vegetable products of Hindustan : Fruits.) 

The mango (F.^anba/i) is one of the fruits peculiar to Hindustan. 
Hindustanis ’pronounce the b in its name as though no vowel 
followed it (/>. Sans, anb) ;3 this being awkw'ard to utter, some 
people call the fruit [P.] naghsak^ as Khwaja Khusrau does : — 

Naghzak-i [var. khwa'ih\ itag/tz-kun-i busf&n, 

Naghztatht mnua [var. im' 

Mangoes when good, are very good, but, many as are eaten, few 
are first-rate. They are usually plucked unripe and ripened in 
the house. Unripe, they make excellent condiments {qatiq), are 
good also preserved in syrup.^ Taking it altogether, the mango 
is the best fruit of Hindustan. Some so praise it as to give it 
preference over all fruits except the musk-melon (T. qawun\ but 

‘ T. giyunlighi, presumably referring to spines or difHcuU bones ; T. ^///, however, 
means a scabbard [Shaw]. 

® One of the common frogs is a small one which, when alarmed, jumps along the 
snr&ce of the water (G. of I. i, 273 ). 

s Anb and anbah (pronounced and ant bah) are now less commonly used names 
than 8m, It is an interesting comment on ^bur*s words that AbuM-fazl spells anb^ 
letter by letter, and says that the ^ is quiescent {Aytn 28 ; for the origin of the word 
mango, vide Yule’s H.J. s.n.), 

* A corresponding diminutive would be fiiirling. 

The variants, entered in parenthesis, are found in the Bib. Ind. ed. of the 
Ayfn-i-akbari p. 75 and in a (b^r) copy of the Qurdmt s-s8*dain in my huslnnd's 
As Amir Khnsiau was a po^ of Hindnst&n, either kht^ask {khwesh) [our 
own] or m8 [our] would suit his meaning. The couplet is, literally 
Our fairling, ii,e. mango] beauty-maker of the garden. 

Fairest fruit of Hindustan. 

* Daulat Khin Y^ntf-khail Ludi in 9^9 ah. sent Babur a gift of mangoes preserved 
m honey (fii loea p. 440 ), 
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such praise outmatches it. It resembles the kdrdi peach.^ It 
ripens in the rains. It is eaten in two ways : onfe is to squeeze 
it tcTa pulp, make a hole in it, and suck out the juice, — the other, 
to peel and eat it like the peach. Its tree grows very large® 
and has a leaf somewhat resembling the peach-tree's. The 
trunk is ill-looking and ill-shaped, but in Bengal and Gujrat is 
heard of as growing handsome {jkhiib\^ 

The plantain fSans. Musa sapientuvz) is another.^ An 
Fol. 283. ‘Arab calls it mauz.^ Its tree is not very tall, indeed is not to 
be called a tree, since it is something between a grass and a tree. 
Its leaf is a little like that of the amdn-qard^ but grows about 
2 'yards (qdri) long and nearly one broad. Out of the middle of 
its leaves rises, heart-like, a bud which resembles a sheep's heart. 
As each leaf (petal) of this bud expands, there growls at its base 
a row of 6 or 7 flowers which become the plantains. These 
flowers become visible with the lengthening of the heart-like 
shoot and the opening of the petals of the bud. The tree is 
understood to flower once only.7 The fruit has two pleasant 
qualities, one that it peels easily, the other that it has neither stone 
nor fibre.® It is rather longer and thinner than the egg-plant 
(P. bddanjdn ; Solanum melongen<i). It is not very sweet ; the 
Bengal plantain (/>. chlnt-champci) is, however, said to be very 


' I have learned nothing more definite about the word kUrdi than that it is the 
name of a superior kind of (wach {CkiyiisiCl-lughat), 

” The preceding sentence is out of place in the Turkl text ; it may therefore be 
a marginal note, perhaps not made by Babur. 

s This .sentence suggests that Babur, writing in Agra or Fathpur did not there see 
fine mango-trees. 

^ See Yule’s H.J. on the plantain, the banana of the West, 
s This word is a descendant of Sanscrit mocha^ and parent of musa the botanical 
name of the fruit f Vule). 

* Shaikh Kflfendi (Kunos), Zenker and de Courteille say of this only that it is the 
name of a tree. Shaw gives a name that approaches it, drman, a grass, a weed ; 
Scully explains this as Artemisia vulgaris^ wormwood, but Roxburgh gives no 
Artemisia having a leaf resembling the plantain’s. Scully has arAmaddn^ unexplained, 
which, like amUn-gard, may refer to comfort in shade. Babur’s comparison will be 
with something known in Transoxiana. Maize has general resembl&nce with the 
plantain. So too have the names of the plants, since mocha and maus stand for the 
plantain (Hindi) muha'i for maize. These incidental resemblances bear, however 
lightly, on the question considered in the £ncy. Br. (art. maize) whether maize was 
early in Asia or not ; some vrriters hold that it was ; if Babur’s amdH'‘gard were 
maize, maize will have been familiar in Transoxiana in his day. 

. 7 AbQ’Ma^ mentions that the plantain-tree bears no second crop unless cut down 
tothe stumpl 

* Bibor was fortunate not to have met with a seed-bearing plantain. 
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sweet. The plantain is a very good-looking tree, its broad, 
broad, leaves of beautiful green having an excellent appearance. 

The anbli (H. /;////, Tamarindns itidica^ the tamarind) is 
another. By this name {anbli) people call the khurmdd-hind 
(Indian date-tree).* It has finel>'-cut leaves (leaflets), precisely 
like those of the (T.) bitid, except that they are not so finely-cut.® 
It is a very good-looking tree, giving dense shade. It grows wild 
in masses too. 

The (Beng.) mahuwa {Bassia latifolia) is another 3 People 
call it also ^ gul-chikdn (or efugan, distHling -flower). This also 
is a very large tree. Most of the wood in the houses of Hindu- 
stanisis from it. Spirit {'araq) is distilled from its flowers,^ not 
only so, but they are dried and eaten like raisins, and from them 
thus dried, spirit is also extracted. The dried flowers lasle just 
like kishmish ; 5 ^hey have an ill -flavour. The flowers are not bad 
in their natural state the) arc eatable. The mahuwa grows 
wild also. Its fruit is tasteless, has rather a large .seed with a 
thin husk, and from this .seed, again,7 oil is extracted. 

The mimusops (Sans, khirni, Mimusops kaukf) is another. Its 
tree, though not very large, is not small. The fruit is yellow and 

> The ripe “datcb” are called P. tamar-i Iliud^ whence our tamarind, and 
I'amarifvius Indica, 

* Sophora alopecttroides^ a leguminous plant (Scully). 

3 Abu'1-fazl giwes g^alaundil as the name of the “fruit” [wtre/izl, — Forhes, as that 
of the fallen flower. Cf. Brandis p. 426 and Yule’s H.J. s.n. Mohwa. 

* B&bur seems to say that spirit is extracted from both the fresh and the dried 
flowers. The fresh ones are favourite food with deer and jackals ; they ha^ea sweet 
spirituous taste. Krskine notes that the spirit made frtim iheni was well-known in 
Bombay by the name of Moura, or of Parsi- brandy, and that the farm fif it was 
a considerable article of revenue (p. 3*5 "•)• Roxburgh .lestril>es it as strong and 

intoxicating (p. 4”). , i - 1 u 1 • ^ 

s This is the name of a green, stoneless grape which when dried, results in a raisir 
resembling the sultanas of Europe (Jak&ngir^i Memoirs and Yule's I I.J. s.tt . ; Griffiths 
Journal of Travel pp. 359i 3*^®) 

^ Aai^ lit. the adl of the flower. The Persian translation renders aul by bii which 
may allow toth words to be understood in their (root) sense o{ bent^, i.e. natural 
state. De Courteille translates by qttand laflenr estfrahhe (ii, 210) ; Erskinc took 
bii to mean smell {Memoirs p. 325)* aft/ it translates, does not seem to have 

this meaning. For reading au/ as “ the natural state ”, there is circumstantial 
support in the flower’s being eaten raw (Roxburgh). The annotator of the Elphin- 
stone MS. [whose defacement of that Codex has been often mentioned], has added 
points and fasAeSd io the au/-f (i>. its au/U so as to produce aTinvali (first, f. 235). 
A^nst this there are the obvious objections that the Persian translation docs not 
reproduce, and that its bu does not render avrwaU j also that a«/-i is a noun with its 

enclitic genitive (f). ... 

7 This word seems to be meant to draw attention to the various menu of the 

mabtiwJ tree. 
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thinner than the red jujube (T. chlkdd^ Elaagnus angustifolia). 
It has just the grape^s flavour, but a rather bad after-taste ; it 
is hot had, however, and is eatable. The husk of its stone 
is thin. 

The (Sans.) jdman {Eugenia jamboland) * is another. Its leaf, 
except for being thicker and greener, is quite like the willow’s 
(T. tdl). The tree does not want for beaut}'. Its fruit is like 
a black grape, is .sourish, and not very good. 

The (H.) kamrak (Hcng. kawrunga, Avcn-hon carambola) is 
another. Its fruit is five-sided, about as large as the ^ain-dlii^ 
and .some 3 inches long. It rijicns to \cllo\v ; gathered unripe, 
it is very bitter ; gathered ripe, its bitterness has become sub- 
acid, not bad, not wanting in pleasantness.^ 

The jack-fruit (H. kadhil^ B. kauthal^ Artocarpus integrifolia) 
is another.** T his is a fruit of singular form and flavour ; it looks 
Foi. 284 like a sheep’s .stomach .stuffed and made into a haggis {gipd) \ ^ 
and it is .sicken ingly-.sweet. Inside it are filbert-like stonc-s^’ 
which, on the whole, re.semble dates, but arc round, not long, 
and have .softer sub.stancc ; these arc eaten. The jack- fruit is 
very adhesive ; for this rca.son people are said to oil mouth and 
hands before eating of it. It is heard of also as growing, not 
only on the branches of its tree, but on trunk and root too .7 One 
would .say that the tree was all hung round w^ilh haggises.® 

The monkey -jack (H. badhai, B. hurhul^ Artocarpus lacoocha) 
is another. The fruit may be of the .size of a quince (var apple). 

' Krskinc notes that lliis ib not to he confounded with F fiimbu^ the rose-:ipple 
{MeMoi/s p. 325 n. ). Cf. Yule’s H.J. s.fi. Jambu. 

* \‘AT Scully entcis ‘a/zi-rf/a (true-plum?) 

unexplained. The kamrak fruit is 3 in. long (Brandis) ami of the .size of a lemon 
(l''irmingcr) ; dimensions which make Babur’s 4 aJllk (hand’s-thickness) a slight excess 
only, and which thus allow aillk^ with its Version translation, aa^^ishty to be approxi- 

. mately an inch. 

^ Speede, giving the fruit its Sanscrit name kamarun^Xy says it is acid, rather 
pleasant, .something like an insipid apple ; also that its pretty (link blossoms grow on 
the trunk and mam branches (1, 21 1). 

* Cf. Yule’.s H.J. j.;i. jack-fruit. In a Calcutta nurserymair* catalogue of 1914 AO. 
three kinds of jack-tree are offered for sale, viz. "^Crispy or Khaja, Soft or Neo, 
Rosc-.scented '* (Seth, Feronia Nursery). 

^ The is a sheep’s stomach stuffed with rice, minced meat, and spices, and 
boiled as a pudding. The re.semblance of the jack, as it hangs on the tree* to the 
haggis, is wonderfully complete (Erskine). 

*These when roasted have the taste of chestnuts. 

’ Firminger (p. 186) descrilres an ingenious method of training. 

* For a note of Humayun’s on the jack -fruit ree Appendix O. 
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Its smell is not bad.’ Unripe it is a singularly ta.steless and 
empty* thing ; when ripe, it is not so bad. It lipen^^ .sf)rt, can 
be pulled to pieces and eaten anywhere, tastes very mucJi like 
a rotten quince, and lias an excellent little austere flavour. 

The lote-fruit (Sans. bci\ Zizyphns jnjului) is ancjthcr. Its 
I’ersian name is understood to lx? kautir.^ It is of several kinds : 
of one the fruit is larger than the plum {alucha^ ; an(>ther is 
shaped like the Hiisaini grape. Most of them arc not very g<K)d ; 
we saw one in Handir (Guahar) that was really good. Thelote- 
tree sheds its leaves under the Signs Sant and JiUtsa (bull and 
Twins), burgeons under Sara/dft and (Crab and Idon,) which 
are the true rainy-season, — then becoming fresh and green, and 
it ripens its fruit under 7^/7 and /A/«/ (Bucket />. Aquarius, and 
Fish). 

The (Sans.) karaunda airmidaSyKV^ corinda^is another. 

It groNvs in bushes after the fashion of the (T.) chika of our 
country, 5 but the rk/kn grows on niounlains, the on the Fol 284 //. 
plains. In flavour it is like the rhubarb itself,^ hut is sweeter and 
less juicy. 

The (Sans.) pdniydld {Flacourtia cataphracta)^ is another. It 
is larger than the plum {dlfuhft) and like the red-apple unnf)e.® 

It is a little austere and is good. I'he tree is taller than the 
pomegranate’s ; its leaf is like that of the almond-lrcc hut 
smaller. 


’ aid‘i-yamitn atmds. It is somewhat curious that Ilahur makes no comment on 
the odour of the jack itself. 

=• busA, English bosh (Shaw). The Persian iranslalioi in- ■rl', no nmre about tlii* 

fruit. . . , • 

s Steingass applies this name to the plantain. 

♦ Erskine notes that “ this is the bullacc-plum, small, not more than twice as large 
as the sloe and not so high-flavoured ; it is generally yellow, w.mctimes red ” Like 
Babur, Brandis enumerates several varieties and mentions the seasonal changes of the 

^^^■feiB^wiil be Kabul, probably, liecausc .Transoxiana is written of ’ by Babur 
usually, if not invariably, as “that country”, and l>ecaiise he mentions the rAtAda 
{i\e, ^JUAa ?), under its Persian name in his Dewnptton of KAbtd (f. 129b). 

fi’p. mar man/du, which I take to refer to the riwdjlnroi Kabul. (Cf. f. 129^ 
where however, (note 5) are corrigenda of Masson’s rmvash for rfwdj\ and his third 
to second volume.) Kehr’s C:odex contains an extra fiassage aUmt the baraun dd, 
viz. that from it is made a tasty friUer-likc dish, rei^rmblirig a rhuliarb-friiter 

aSlt^P.) pa/asa also (Elph. MS. f. 236, marginal note). 

® Perhaps the red-apple of Kabul, where two sorts are common, both rosy, one 
Very much m, but much inferior to the other (GriffitU^ /ourna/ of Travel p. 3S8). 
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The (H.) gular {Ficus glomerata^ the clustered fig) * is another. 
The fruit grows out of the tree-trunk, resembles the fig (P. anjir\ 
but is singularly tasteless. 

The (Sans.) amid {Phyllantkus emblica, the myrobalan-tree) is 
another. This also is a five-sided fruit.* It looks like the un- 
blown cotton-pod. It is an astringent and ill-flavoured thing, 
but confiture made of it is not bad. It is a wholesome fruit. Its 
tree is of excellent form and has very minute leaves. 

The (H.) chiriinjt {Uuchanama iatifolia)^ is another. This 
tree had been understood to grow in the hills, but I knew later 
alx)ut it, because there were three or four clumps of it in our 
gardens. It is much like the mnlittwd. Its kernel is not bad, 
a thing between the walnut and the almond, not bad ! rather 
smaller than the pistachio and round ; people put it in custards 
{V.pdluda) and sweetmeats (Ar. halwa). 

The date-palm (F. khurmd, Phcenix dactyliferd) is another. 
This is not peculiar to Hindustan, but is here described because 
it is not in those countries (Tramontana). It grows in Lamghan 
also.^ Its branches {i.e, leaves) grow from just one place at its 
top ; its leaves (/.r. leaflets) grow on both sides of the branches 
(midribs) from neck {buhi) to tip ; its trunk is rough and ill- 
Fol. 285. coloured ; its fruit is like a bunch of grapes, but much larger. 

People say that the date-palm amongst vegetables resembles an 
animal in two respects : one is that, as, if an animal's head be 
cut off, its life is taken, so it is with the date-palm, if its head is 
cut off, it dries off ; the other is that, as the offspring of animals 
is not produced without the male, so too with the date-palm, it 
gives no good fruit unless a branch of the male-tree be brought 
into touch with the female-tree. The truth of this last matter 
is not known (to me). The above-mentioned head of the date- 
palm is called its cheese. The tree so grows that where its leaves 
come out is chee.se-w^hite, the leaves becoming green as they 
lengthen. This white part, the so-called cheese, is tolerable 
eating, n^ bad, much like the walnut. People make a wound in 

* Its downy fruit grows in liundles from the trunk and large branches (Roxburgh). 

• The reference by “albo” (Aaw) will be to the AamraJk (f. 283^), but both 
Roxburgh and Brandis say the amFa is six striated. 

s The Sanscrit and Bengill name for the chirunji-tree is piyala (Roxburgh p. 3 ^ 3 )* 

4 Cf. f. 250^. 
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the cheese, and into this wound insert a leaf(let), in such a way 
that all liquid flowing from the wound runs down it* The tip 
of the leaflet is set over the mouth of a pot su.spendcd to the tree 
in such a way that it collects wh«itcvcr liquor is yielded by the 
wound. This liquor is rather pleasant if drunk at once; ifdrunk 
after two or three days, people say it is quite exhilarating 
(^kaifJyat), Once hen I had gone to visit Hari,® and made an FoK 285^. 
excursion to the villages on the bank of the Chambal -river, we 
met in with people collecting this date-liquor in the valley-bottom. 

A good deal was drunk ; no hilarity was felt ; much must be 
drunk, seemingly, to produce a little cheer. 

The coco-nut palm (P. ndrgil^ Cocos nucifera) is another. An 
‘Arab gives it Arabic form 3 and says ndrjil ; Hindustan people 
say ndlh\ seemingly by popular error.^ Its fruit is the Hindl- 
nut from which black spoons {qard qdshuq) are made and the 
larger ones of which serve for guitar-bodies. The coco-palm has 
general resemblance to the date-palm, but has more, and more 
glistening leaves. Like the walnut, the coco-nut has a green 
outer husk ; but its husk is of fibre on fibre. All ropes for ships 
and boats and also cord for sewing boat-seams are heard of as 
made from these husks. The nut, when stripped of its husk, near 
one end shews a triangle of hollows, two of which are solid, the 
third a nothing {bush), easily pierced. Before the kernel forms, 
there is fluid inside ; people pierce the soft hollow and drink 
this ; it tastes like date-palm cheese in solution, and is not bad. 

The (Sans.) tar {Borassus fiabelliformis^ the Palmyra-palm) is 
another. Its branches (/>. leaves) also are quite at its top. Juk as Fol. 286. 
with the date-palm, people hang a pot on it, take its juice and 
drink it They call this liquor tdrl ; 3 it is said to be more ex- 
hilarating than date liquor. For about a yard along its branches 


■ The leaflet is rigid enough to serve as a runlet, but soon wears out ; for this 
reason, the usual practice is to use one of split bamboo. 

* This is a famous hunting-ground between Blina and Dhulpur, Rijputana, visited 
in 933 AH. <f. 330^)- Babur’s great -great-grandson Shah-jahan built a hunting-lodge 

MS^mu*arra6, but the Elph. MS. maghrih^ [occidental izing]. The Ilai. 
MS. when writing of the orange {infra) also has rnagkHb. A distinction of locality 
may be drawn by maghrih, 

4 Bibur’s “ Hindustan people” {aCl) are those neither Turks nor Afghins. 

i This name, with its usual form /ddi (toddy), is used for the fermented sap of the 
date, coco, and fnJiar palms also (cf. Yale’s H.J. s,n. toddy). 
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{t\e, leaf-stems) * there are no leaves ; above this, at the tip of 
the branch (stem), 30 or 40 open out like the spread palm of the 
hanrr, all from one place. These leaves approach a yard in length. 
People often write f lindi characters on them after the fashion of 
account {daftar yusunlttq\ 

The orange (Ar. naraftj\ Citrus aiirantiuvi) and orange-like 
fruits are others of Hindustan.® Oranges grow w’ell in the 
Lamghanat, Pajaur and Sawad. The Lamghanat one is smallish, 
has a naveM is ver)' agreeable, fragile and juicy. It is not at all 
like the orange of Khurasan and those parts, being so fragile 
that many spoil before reaching Kabul from the Lamghanat 
which may be 1 3 - 1 4 (^5 7 ^ miles), while the Astarabad 

orange, by reason of its thick skin and .scant juice, carries with 
Fol. 286^. less damage from there to Samarkand, some 2 jo- 2 ?>o yighdc/ij^ 
The Bajaur orange is about as large as a quince, very juicy and 
more acid than other oranges. Khwaja Kalan once said to me. 

We counted the oranges gathered from a single tree of this sort 
in Bajaur and it mounted up to 7,000.” It had been always in 
my mind that the word ndranj was an Arabic form ; 5 it would 
seem to be really so, since every-one in Bajaur and Sawad says 
(P.) ndrang.^ 

* Uahur writes of the long leaf-.stalk as a branch {shSJkA) ; he also seems to have 
taken each spike of the fan-leaf to represent a separate leaf. [For two omissions 
from my trs. Appendix O.] 

^ Most of the Iruits Babur describes as orange-like are named in the following 
classified list, taken from Watts* Economic Products of India : — “ Gtrus aurantium, 
uaranj^, san^ara, amni-phal ; C. decumana, pumelo, shaddock, forbidden-fruit, 
sada-phal ; C. medica proper, turunj, bmii ; C. medica limonum, jamhhira^ 
kama-tubuP Under C. aurantium Brandis enters both the sweet and the Seville 
oranges (ntiran ^) ; this Babur appears to do also. 

3 kindikirk, explained in the Elph. Codex hy ndfwdr{t 238). This detail is omitted 
by the Persian translation. Firminger*s description (p. 221) of Aurangabad oranges 
suggests that they also are navel -oranges. At the present time one of the best 
oranges had in England is the navel one of California. 

4 Useful addition is made to earlier notes on the variability of the yightkh^ a 
variability depending on time taken to cover the ground, by the following passage 
from Henderson and Hume's Labor to Yarkand (p: 1 20), which shews that even in 
the last century the farsang (the P. word used in the Persian translation of the 
BMur^nama for T. yjgh&eh) was computed by time. All the way from Kaigallik 
(Qarghallq) t^Yarkand, there were tall wooden mile-posts along the roads, at intervals 
of about 5 miles, or rather one hour^s journey, apart. On a bwd at the top of each 
post, or farsang as it is called, the distances were very legibly written in Turki.*’ 

5 ma^rib^ Elph. MS. magharrib ; (cf. f. 285^ note). 

* f.#. ndrang (Sans, ndrangd) has been changed to ndranj in the 'Arab mouth. 
What is proliably one of Hum&yiin’s notes preserved by the Elph. Codex (f. 238), 
appears to say — it is mutilated — that tidrang has been corrupted into ndranj. 
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The lime (R. limuy C. acida) is another. It is very plentiful, 
about the size of a hen’s egg, and of the same shape. If a person 
poisoned drink the water in which its fibres have been boiled, 
danger is averted.* 

The citron (P. turiinj^ C. uudica) is another of the fruits 
resembling the orange. Bajauris and Sawadis call it bdlang and 
hence give the name bdlang-marabbd to its marmalade (tnarabba) 
confiture. In Hindustan people call the turtwj bajaurf.^ There 
are two kinds of turunj ; one is sweet, flavourless and nauseating, 
of no use for eating but with peel that may be good foi mar- 
malade ; it has the same sickening sweetness as the Larnghanat 
turunj \ the other, that of Hindustan and Bajaur, is acid, quite 
deliciously acid, and makes excellent sherbet, well-ii;>vourcd, and 
wholesome drinking. Its size may be that of the Khusnaw! melon ; 
it has a thick skin, wrinkled and uneven, with one end thinner and 
beaked. It is of a deeper yellow than the orange {ndranj). Its 
tree has no trunk, is rather low, grows in bushes, and has a larger Foi. 287. 
leaf than the orange. 

The sangtdra^ is another fruit resembling the orange {naranj). 


* The Elph. Codox has a n(jU* — iniitilale<l in early hindinj; — which is attested by 
its scribe as copied frcmi Humayun**. h.and-wriling, and is to the effect that once on 
his way from the Ilot-baih, he saw people who had taken poison and resiortd them 
by giving lime-juice. 

Erskine here notes that the same antidotal quality is ascribed to the citron b) 
Virgil : — 

Media fert tristes succos. tarduniquc saporem 
Felicis mall, quo non praesentius ullum 
Pocula SI quand<i s.ie\.ie infeccre tuivcrcai . 

Miscuerunlqiie herbas el non innoxia veri a, 

Auxiliuin \enit, ac membris agit atra venena. 

Georgies II. V. 126. 

F/flfc Heyne’s note 1 , 43**- 

® r. turttnj^ wrinkled, puckered ; San**. vij&pHraM\^ H. bijatua {Ayin 28), secd- 
filled. 

3 llalmr may have confused this with H- hija\ttCi \ so t(Hj appi'ars to have done the 
writer (llumayun?) of a [now mutilated] note in the Elph. Codex (f. 238), which 
seems to say that the fruit or its name went from liajaur to Hindustan. Is the 
country of Bajaur so-named from its indigenous orange {zy i/iura, whence bijaurji)i 
The name occurs also north of Kangra. 

< Of this name variants are numerous, san/ra, sanihara^ samtara^ etc. Watts 
classes it as a C. auranfium ; Etskinc makes it the common sweet orange ; Firminger, 
quoting Koss (p. 22i) writes that, as grown m the Nagpur gardens it is one of the finest 
Indian oranges, with rind thin, smooth and rinse. The Emperor Muhammad Shah 
is said to have altered its name to rang thra Ixrcausc of iLs fine colour {ropig) (Forties). 
Speede (li, 109) gives both names. As to the meaning and origin of the name santara 
or sanfra^ so suggestive of Cintra, the Portuguese home of a similar orange, it may \x 
said that it looks like a hill-name used in N. E. India, for there is a village in the 
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It is^like the citron {turnnf) in colour and form, but has both 
ends of its skin level ; ^ also it is not rough and is somewhat the 
smaller fruit. Its tree is large, as large as the apricot {auruq\ 
with a leaf like the orange's. It is a deliciously acid fruit, making 
a very pleasant and wholesome sl>erbet. Like the lime it is a 
powerful stomachic, but not weakening like the orange {ndrauj). 

The large lime which they call {\\.) in Hindustan is 

another fruit resembling tlie orange. It has the shape of a goose's 
egg, but unlike that egg, does not taper to the ends. Its skin is 
smooth like the sangtdra's ; it is remarkably juicy. 

The(H.)yj«/^/;7“lime3 is another orange-like fruit. It is orangc- 
sha^x^d and, though yellow, not orange-yellow. It smells like the 
citron {tururij ) ; it too is deliciously acid. 

The (Sans.) sadd-/al {pdaf) ^ is another orange-like fruit. This 
is pear-shaped, colours like tlie quince, ripens sweet, but not to 
the sickly -sweetness of the orange {jiartinf). 

The amrd-fal (sic. Hai. MS. — Sans, amrit-phal) 5 is another 
orange-like fruit. 

The lemon C- limomwi) is another fruit resembling 

the orange {jtdranj) ; it may be as large as the gal-gal and is also 
acid. 

The (Sans.) amal-bid^ is another fruit resembling the orange. 

Bhutan Hills, (Western Duars) known from its orange groves as Santra-barl, Abode 
of the orange. To this (mentioned already ns my husband's suggestion in Mr. Crooke’s 
ed. of Yule’s II.J. ) support is given by the item '’SuiUura. famous Nipal variety”, 
entered in Seth’s Nursery-list of 1914 (Feronia Nurseries, Calcutta). ^ Light on the 
question of origin could lie thrown, no doubt, by those acquainted with tlie dialects 
of the hill -trad concerned. 

‘ This refers, presumably, to the absence of the beak characteristic of all citrons, 
melter, from the Sans, root which provides the names of several lemons by 
reason of their solvent quality, specified by Babur {infrd\ of the amal-M. Erskine 
notes that in his day the w‘as know*n as ktlmek {galmak ?). 

^ Sans. jambfrU^ If. jambir^ classed by Abu'l-fazl as one of the somewhat sour 
fruits and by Watts as Citf-ns medica itmonuw. 

* Watts, C. tbecumamt^ the shaddock or pumclo ; Firminger (p. 223) has C. deenmana 
pyriformis suiting Babur’s pear-sbaped What Babur compared it with will be 
the Transoxanian pear and quince \P, amrud ztA bihi) and not the Indian guava and 
Bengal quipcc (/*. amrudBud H, b<iel\. 

> The Turk! text writes amrd. Watts classes the amrit-phal as a C. auraniium. 
This sup^rls Erskine’s suggestion that it is the mandarin-orange, flumayun 
describes it in a note which is written pell-mell in the text of the Klph..-Codex and 
contains also desenptions of the kdmilazxid san/ara oranges ; it can be seen translated 
in Appendix O. 

* So spelled in the Turk! text and also in two good MSS. of the Pers. trs. X.O^ 
217 and 218, but by Abu’l-fasl amat-bii. Both P. bid and P. bit mean willow and 
cane (ratan), so that amat-bid {bit) can mean acid-willow and acid-cane. But as 
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After three years (in Hindustan), it was first seen to-day.* They 
say a needle melts away if put inside it,^ either from its acidity Fol 287^. 
or some other property. It is as acid, perhaps, as the citron and 
lemon (jurtmj and limu),^ 

(m. Vegetable products of Hindustan : — Flowers,) 

In Hindustan there is great variety of flowers. One is the (D.) 
jdsun {Hibiscus rasa sinensis\ which some Hindustanis call 
(Hindi) gazhal,^ *It is not a grass {giydh) ; its tree (is in stems 
like the bush of the red-rose ; it) is rather taller than the bush 
of the red-rose.5 * The flower of the jdsun is fuller in colour than 
that of the pomegranate, and may be of the size of the red-rose, 
but, the red-rose, when its bud has grown, opens simply, whereas, 
when the jdsunchui\ opens, a stem on which other petals grow, 
is seen like a heart amongst its expanded petals. Though the 
two are parts of the one flower, yet the outcome of the lengthening 
and thinning of that stem-like heart of the first-opened petals 
gives the semblance of two flowers.^ It is not a common matter. 

The beautifully coloured flowers look very well on the tree, but 

Babur is writing of a fruit like an orange, the cane that bears an acid fruit, CaiamuK 
rotang^ can be left aside in favour of Citrus medua euidtssima. Of this fruit the 
.solvent property Babur mentions, as well as the commonly- known service in cleansing 
metal, link it, by these uses, with the willow and suggest a ground for understanding, 
as Erskine did, that amal-bidvsv^^sA. acid-willow ; for willow- wood is used to rub rust 
off metal. 

* This statement shows that Babur was writing the Description of HindAstOn in 
935 AH. (1528-9 AU. ), which is (he date given for it by Shaikh Zain. 

” This story of the needle is believed in India of all the citron kind, which are hence 
called sui-gal (needle-meiter) in the Dakhin (Erskine). Cf. Forbes, p. 489 s,n. 
sui’gal, 

3 Erskine here quotes information from Abu*l-fazl {Ayin 28) about Akbar's 
encouragement of the cultivation of fruits. 

* Hindustani (Urdu) garhal. Many varieties of Hibiscus (syn. Althea) grow in 
India ; some thrive in Surrey gardens ; the j&sun by name and colour can be taken 
as what is known in Malayan, Tamil, etc. , as the shoe-flower, from its use in darkening 
leather (Yule’s H.J.). 

3 I surmise tliat what 1 have placed between asterisks here belongs to the next- 
•following plant, the oleander. For though the branches of ihejAsOn grow vertically, 
the bush is a dense mass upon one stout trunk, or stout short stem. The words placed 
in parenthesis above are not with the Haidarabad but are with the Elphinstone Codex. 

Ihere would seem to have been a scribe’s skip from one rose ” to the other. As 
has been shewn repeatedly, this part of the Babur-nima has been much annotated ; in 
the Elph. Codex, where only most of the notes arc preserved, some are entered by 
the scribe pell-mell into Babur’s text. The present insUnce may be a case of a 
marginal note, added to the text in a wrong place. 

* The peduncle supporting the plume of medial p^ls is clearly seen only when the 
flower opens foL The plumed Hibisciis is found in florists’ catalogues described as 
“double”. 
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they do not last long ; they fade in just one day. The jdsun 
blossoms very well through the four months of the rains ; it seems 
indeed to flower all through the year ; with this profusion, how- 
ever, it gives no perfume. 

The (H.) kanfr {Nermw odorum^ the oleander) * is another, it 
grows both red and white. Like the peach-flower, it is five 
petalled. It is like the peach-bIof)m (in colour?), but opens 14 
or 1 5 flowers from one place, so that seen from a distance, they 
look like one great flower. The oleander-bush is taller than the 
rose-bush. The red oleander has a sort of scent, faint and agree- 
able. (Like^he jdsun^ it also blooms well and profusely in the 
Fol. 288. rains, and it also is had through most of the year. 

The (H.) {kiura) {Pandanus odoratissimus, the screw-pine) is 
another.® It has a very agreeable perfume.3 Musk has the defect 
of being dry ; this may be called moist musk — a very agreeable 
perfume. The tree’s singular apf>earance notwithstanding, it has 
flowers perhaps to 2 qarish (13^ to 18 inches) long. It has 
long leaves having the character of the reed {P,)gAarau^ and 
having spines. Of these leaves, while pressed together bud-like, 
the outer ones arc the greener and more spiny ; the inner ones 
are soft and white. In amongst these inner leaves grow things 
like what belongs to the middle of a flower, and from these 
things comc.s the excellent perfume. When the tree first comes 
up not yet .shewing any trunk, it is like the bush {butd) of the 
male-reed, s but witli wider and more spiny leaves. What serves 
it for a trunk is very shapeless, its roots remaining shewn. 

' This Anglo-Indians call also rose-l)ay. A Persian name ap[)ears to be zahr-giy&h^ 
poison-grass, which makes it the more probable that the doubtful passage in the 
previous description of the j&iitn belong to the rod-like oleander, known as the 
poison-grass. The oleander is common in river-beds over much country known to 
Babur, outside India. 

* Roxburgh gives a full and interesting account of this tree. 

s Here the Elph. Codex, only, has the (seeming) note, “An *Arab calls it 
(or kdwt\m This fills out Steingass' part -explanation of “the blossom of the 

fragrant palm-tree, arms/'* (p. 1010), and of armdt, “a kind of date-tree with 
a fragrant blossom ** (p. 39), by making arptt&i, and k&wt seem to be the Pandanus 
and its flower. 

. ^ Calamus scriptonus (Vullers ii, 607. H. B. ). Abu’l-faipl compares the leaves to 
jawSrf, the great millet (Forbes) ; Blochmann (A. A. p. 83) translates jawarf by 
masu (Juwdrd, Forbes). 

^ T. air^kdi-fumush, a name Scully enters unexplained. Under ^Amdsk (reed) he 
enters Arundo madagastarmsis ; Babur's comparison will be with some IVansojamian 
. Arundo or Calamus, presumably. 
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The {V.)ydsman (jasmine) is another ; the white they call (B.) 
champa.^ It is larger and more strongly scented than our 
ydsman-^ow^x, 

(//. Seasons of the year ^ 

Again: — whereas there are four seasons in those countries,* 
there are three in Hindustan, namely, four months are summer ; 
four are the rains ; four are winter. The beginning of their 
months is from the welcome of the cfescent-moons.^ Every 
three years they add a month to the year ; if one had been added 
to the rainy season, the next is added, three years later, to the 
winter months, the next, in the same wa)", to the hot months. 

This is their mode of intercalation.^ (CAait, Baisdkh^ Jeth and Fol. 288 ^. 
Asdrh) are the Ijot months, corresponding with the Fish, (Ram, 

Bull and Twins ; Sdwan, Bkddon, Ku,dr and Kdtik) are the 
rainy months, corresponding with the Crab, (Lion, Virgin and 
Balance ; Aghan, Pus, Mdgh and Phdlgun) are the cold months, 
corre.sponding with the Scorpion, (Archer, Capricorn, and Bucket 
or Aquarius). 

The people of Hind, having thus divided the year into three 
seasons of four months each, divide each of those seasons by 
taking from each, the two months of the force of the heat, rain, 5 
and cohj. Of the hot moqths the last two, />. Jeth and Asdrh 
are the force of the heat ; of the rainy months, the first two, i.e 
Sdwan ixA£hddon are the force of. the rains ; of the cold season 
the middle two, Le, Pus and Mdgh are the force of the cold. B 3 
this classification there are six seasons in Hindustan. 

* Champa seems to have beemBabar’s word (Elph. and Hai. MSS.), but is the 
(B.) name for Miekelia ckampaka ; the Purs, translation corrects ii by (B.) ekambeli, 

{j'dsman, jasmine). 

* Here, outside India” will be meant, where Hindu rules do not prevail. 

s Pfimi atldrt-ninjir ibtidd'U hil&l ailSr-ning istiqbLl-din dttr. The use here of 
istigbdl, welcome, attracts attention ; docs it allude to the uni\ersal welcome of lighter 
nights? or is it reminiscent of Muhammadan welcome to iJie Moon's crescent in 
Shawwfll? 

« For an exact statement of the intercalary months vfdSr Cunningham's Indian Eras^ 
p. 91. In my next sentence {supra) the parenthesis^marks indicate blanks left on the 
page of the HaL MS. as though waiting for information. These and other similar 
Manks make for the opinion that the HaL Codex is a direct copy of B&bar*s draft 
manuscr^L 

s The sextuple division {rifu) of the year is refen’ed to on f. 284 , where the Signs 
Grab and Lion are called the season of the true Raina 
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(oj Days of the week.) 

To the days also they have given names ; — * {Sanickar is 
Saturday ; Rabi-bdr is Sunday ; Som-wdr is Monday ; Mangal- 
war is Tuesday: Budh-bdr is Wednesday; Brihaspat-bdr is 
Thursday ; Shukr-bdr is Friday) 

(/>. Divisions of time.) 

As in our countries what is known by the (Turkl) term kicha- 
gttnduz (a day-and-night, nycthemeron) is divided into 24 parts, 
each called an hour (Ar. sdat\ and the hour is divided into 60 
parts, each called a minute (Ar. daq:qa\ so that a da3’-and-night 

{Authors note on the daqtqa . ) The daqiqa is about as long as six repetitions 
of thr J*tlftha with the Bisntillah, so that a day-and-niglit is as long a« 8640 
repetitions of the Jh'dtiha with the Bismillah. 

consists of 1440 minutes, — so the people of Hind divide the night- 
and-day into 6o parts, each called a (S.) ^hari.^ They also 
divide the night into four and the day into four, calling each part 
a (S.) pahr (watch) which in Persian is a pds. A watch and 
watchman {pds u pdsbdn) had been heard about (by us) in those 
countries (Transoxania), but without these particulars. Agreeing 
with the division into watches, a body of g'haridlis^ is chosen 
and appointed in all considerable towns of Hindustan. They 
cast a broad brass (plate-) thing,** perhaps as large as a tray 
{tiibaq) and about two hands’-thickness ; this they call a ^haridl 
and hang up in a high place {bir buland yir-dd). Also they have 
a vessel perforated at the bottom like an hour-cup 5 and filling 

' Uabiir appears not to have entered either the Hindi or the Persian names of the 
week: — the Ilai. MS. has a blank space; the Elph. MS. had the Persian names 
only, and Hindi ones have lieen written in alxive these ; Kehr has the Persian ones 
only : llminsky has added the Hindi ones. (The spelling of the Hindi names, in niy 
translation, is copied from Forbes' Dictionary.) 

* The Hai. MS. writes gOri and gariAl. The word now stanua lor tne hour of 
6o minutes. 

s i.€. gong-men. The name is applied also to an alligator Lacertus gangeticus 
(Forbes). 

* There is some confusion in the text here, the Hai. MS. T^'^^wghirinj^tiin tishti?) 
nlma qui^hturidr — the Elph. MS. (f. 240^) biring-din bir ydssi nima quiubturlAr. 
The Persian translation, being based on the text of the El|^instone Codex reads az 
hiring yak rils pakni i^kta and. The word tishi of the Hai. MS. may represent 
taski plate or broad ; against the latter however there is the sentence that follows 
and gives the sise. 

* Here again the wording of the HaL MS. is not clear ; the sense however is 
obvious. Conoeming the clepsydra vide A. A. Jarrett, ii, 15 and notes; Smith's 
iHetianary ^^AmtiquUin \ Yul^s H.J. s,n. Gharry. 
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in one ^hari {i.e. 24 minutes). The ^haridlis put this into water 
and wait till it fills. For example, they will put the perforated Tol. 289^. 
cup into water at day-birth ; when it fills the first time, they strike 
the gong once w^ith their mallets ; when a second time, twice, and 
so on till the end of the watch. They announce th^^nd of a 
watch by several rapid blow.s of their mallets. After these they 
pause ; then strike once more, if the first day-watch has ended, 
twice if the .second, three times if the third, and four times if the 
fourth. After the fourth day-watch, when the night-watches 
begin, these are gone through in the same way. It used to be 
the rule to beat the sign of a watch only when the watch ended; 
so that sleejjers chancing to wake in the night and hear the sound 
of a third or fourth g'hat% would not know whether it was of the 
second or .third night-watch. I therefore ordered that at night 
or on a ckjudy day the .sign of the watch should be struck after 
that of the^/mr/, for e.xample, that after striking the third ^hari 
of the first night-watch, the ^harialts w'ere to pause and then 
strike the sign of the watch, in order to make it known that this 
third was of the first night-watch, — and that after striking 

{oMX g' harts of the third night-watch, they should pause and then 
strike the sign of the third watch, in order to make it known that 
this fourth ghari was of the third night-watch. It did very well ; 
anyone happening to wake in the night and hear the gong, would 
know what g^/iart of what watch of night it was. 

Again, they divide the g'hari into 60 parts, each part being 
called a pal by this each night-and-day will consist of 3,5QO/<r/j. Fol. 290. 

{Author^s note o$t the pat.) They say the length of a pal is the shutting and 
opening of the e3'elids 00 limes, which in a night-and-day would lie 216,000 
shuttings and openings of the eyes. Experiment shews that a pal is aliout 

3 ual to 8 repetitions of the Qul-htnva-allHh ’ and Bismill&h ; this would be 
,000 repetitions in a night-and-day. * 

{g. Measures.) 

The people of Hind have also well-arranged measures: — •> 

8 ratis = i mdsha ; 4 mdsha = i tdnk = 32 rafts ; 5 mdsha = 

I misgdl= 40 rafts ; 12 fndska=^ 1 fft/a=^g6 rafts; i4ftUa= i ser. 

* The tab?e is: — 60 hipals = l /«/; 60 pals = l g'hari (24m.) ; 60 g'kau or 
8 pahr = one dfn^rSf [nycHkemtion) 

* Qoran, cap. CXII, which is a declaration of God's unity. 

3 The (S.) rati = 8 rice-gnuns (Eng. 8 barley-corns) ; the (S. ) mdsha is a kidney- 
bean ; the (P.) idstJk is about Zoz. ; the (Ar. ) mijiqdl is equal to 40 ratis ; the (S. ) tuld 
is about 145 OE.^thc(S.)j«riBof various values (Wilson’s Glossary and Yule’s H.J. ). ^ 
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This is everywhere fixed ; — ^40 ser = i mdnban ; 12 mdnban ■* 

1 mdm ; 100 indni they call a mindsa} 

Pearls and jewels they weigh by the tdnk, 

(r. Modes offreckoning.) 

The people of Hind have also an excellent mode of reckoning : 
100,000 they call a Ink ; 100 Inks, a kriir ; lOO krurs, an arb \ 
iQOarbs, \ karb\ iQOkarbs^ i nU\ lOOwiZr, i padam ; lOOpadams^ 

I sdng. The fixing of such high reckonings as these is proof of 
the great amount of wealth in Hindustan. 

{s. Hindu inhabitants of Hindustan?^ 

Most of the inhabitants of Hindustan are pagans ; they call 
a pagan a Hindu. Most Hindus believe in the transmigration 
of sditls. All artisans, wage>earners, and officials are Hindus. In 
our countries dwellers in the wilds {i.€. nomads) get tribal names; 

Fol. 2906. here the settled people of the cultivated lands and villages get 
tribal names.® Again : — every artisan there is follows the trade 
that has come down to him from forefather to forefather. 

(/. Defects of Hindustan.) 

Hindustan is a country of few charms. Its people have no 
good looks ; of .social intercourse, paying and receiving visits there 
is none ; of genius and capacity none ; of manners none ; in 
handicraft and work there is no form or symmetry, method or 
quality ; there are no good horses, no good dogs, no grapes, musk- 
melons or first-rate fruits, no ice or cold water, no good bread or 
cooked food in the bdzdrs^ no Hot-baths, no Colleges, no candles, 
torches or candlesticks. 

Ill place of candle and torch they have a great dirty gang they 
call lamp-men {diwati\ who in the left hand hold a smallish 
\vooden tripod to one corner of which a thing like the top of 


* There ^ing 40 Bengal sers to the man^ Babur’s word mdnbiin seems to be another 
name for the man or maund. 1 have not found mAnbUn or mSnUsik. At first sight 
mAnhAn might be taken, in the Hai. MS. for (T.) bStmikn^ a weight of 13 or iSlbk, 
but this does not suit. Cf. f. 167 note to bOtmdn and f. 173^ (where, however, in the 
note f. 157 requires correction to f. 167). For Babur’s table of measures the Pers. 
trs. has 40 strs — l man ; 12 mans » 1 mAni ; 100 m&m they call nnnAsa (217, 
f. 201^ 1. 8). 

* Presumably these are caste-names. 
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a candlestick is fixed, having a wick in it about as thick as the 
thumb. In the right hand they hold a gourd, through a narrow 
slit made in which, oil is let trickle it\ a thin thread when the 
wick needs it. Great people keep a hundred or two of these 
lamp-men. This is the Hindustan substitute for lamps and 
candlesticks ! I f their rulers and begs have work at night needing 
candles, these dirty lamp-men bring these lamps, go close up and Fol. 291. 
there stand. 

Except their large rivers and their.standing-waters which flow 
in ravines or hollows (there are no waters). There are no 
running-waters in their gardens or residences ('imdrat/dr)' 

These residences have no charm, air {Jiawd\ regularity or 
symmetry. 

Peasants and people of low standing go about naked. They 
tie on a thing called lungiitd^ a decency-clout which hangs two 
spans below the navel. From the tie of this pendant decency- 
clout, another clout is passed between the thighs and made fast 
behind. Women also tie on a cloth {lung\ one-half of which goes 
round the waist, the other is thrown over the head. 

(«. Advantages of Hindustdn.) 

Pleasant things of Hindustan are that it is a large country and 
has masses of gold and silver. Its air in the Rains is very fine. 
Sometimes it rains 10, 1 5 or 20 times a day ; torrents pour down 
all at once and rivers flow where no water had been. While it 
rains and through the Rains, the air is remarkabl}' fine, not to be 
surpassed for healthiness and charm. Tlie fault is that the air 
becomes very soft and damp. A bow of those (Transoxanian) 
countries after going through the Rains in Hindustan, may not 
be drawn even ; it is ruined ; not only the bow, everything is FoL 2916. 
afTected, armour, book, cloth, and -utensils all ; a house even does 

* The words in parenthesis appear to be omitted from the text ; to add them bringi 
B&bai^s remark into agreement with others on what he several times makes note of, 
vie. the absence not only of irrigation-channels but of those which convey ** running- 
waters to houses and gardens. Such he writes of in Farghina ; such are a well- 
known charm eg, in Madeira, where the swift current of clear water flowing through 
the streets, toms into private prednets by side-runlets. 

■ The ^ai. MS. writes like a iunguta, wdiich better agren with Babur*s 

usual pbr^ng. Lung is Persian for a cloth passed between the loins, is an equivalent 
of S. dkoti, ^ftbur’s use of it {infra) for the woman’s (P.) chaddar or (S.) idn" doiss 
not suit the Dictionary definition of its meaning. 
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not last long. Not only in the Rains but also in the cold and 
the hot seasons, the airs are excellent ; at these times, however, 
the north-west wind constantly gets up laden with dust and earth. 
It gets up in great strength every year in the heats, under the 
Bull and Twins when the Rains are near ; so strong and carrying 
so much dust' and earth that there is no seeing one another. 
People call this wind Darkener of the Sky (H. dndht). The 
weather is hot under the Bull and Twins, but not intolerably 
so, not so hot as in Balkh and Qandahar and not for half 
so long. 

Another good thing in Hindustan is that it has unnumbered 
and endless workmen of every kind. There is a fixed caste {jam'i) 
for every .sort of work and for every thing, which has done that 
work or that thing from father to .son till now. Mulla Sharaf, 
writing in the Zafar-ndnia about the building of Timur Beg’s 
Stone Mo.sque, lays stress on the fact that on it 200 stone-cutters 
worked, from Azarbaijan, Fans, Hindustan and other countries. 
But 680 men worked daily on my buildings in Agra and of Agra 
stone-cutters only ; while 1491 stone-cutters worked daily on my 
buildings in Agra, Slkrl, Biana, Dulpur, Gualiar and Kull. In 
Fol. 392. the same way there are numberless artisans and workmen of 
cvcr>' sort in Hindustan. 

{v. Revenues of Hindustani) 

The revenue of the countries now held by me (935 AH.- 
1528 AD.) from Bhira to Bihar is 52 krurs^ as will be known in 
detail from the following summary Eight or nine krurs of this 

* When Er&kine published the Memoirs in 1826 ad. he estimated this sum at 
1) millions Sterling, but when he published his History of India in 1854, he had made 
further research into the problem of Indian money values, and judged then that Babur's 
revenue was /‘4, 212, 000. 

* Erskine here notes that the promised details had not lieen preserved, but in 
1854 AD. he had found them in a ‘‘paraphrase of part of BAbur", manifestly in 
Shaikh Zain*s work. He entered and discussed them and some matters of money- 
values in ApMndices D. and E. of his History of India^ vol. I. Ilminsky found 
them in Kehrs Codex (C. ii, 230)^. The scribe of the Elph. MS. has entered the 
reveunei erf three sarkBars only, with his usual quotation marks indicating something 
extraneous or doubtful. The Hal. MS. has them in contents precisely as I have 
entered them above, but with a scattered mode of setting down. They are in Persian, 
presumably u they were rendered to liabur by some Indian official. This official 
statement will have been with Babur’s own papers ; it will have been copied 
ShaikB 2 aih into his own paraphrase. It diflers slightly in Erskine's and ag^n, in 
de CourteiUe's versions. 1 regret that I am incompetent to throw any light upon the 
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are from parganas of rais and rajas who. as obedient from of 
old, receive allowance and maintenance 


Revenues of Hindustan from what has so far come under the 

VICTORIOUS standards 


Sarkars. 


ch) 


l'ians>sutluj Bhira, Laluir, Sialkut, Dibalpui, etc. 

Silinnd 

Hisar-firuza .... 

The capital Dihii and Mfan-du-ab 
Miwat, not included in bikandar’s time 
Biana .... 

Agra .... 

IM ian-wilayat (Midlands) 

Gualiar .... 

Kalpi and Sehonda (Seondha) 

Qanauj . . . 

Sambhal . > . • . 

Laknur and Baksar 
Khairab5d 

Aud (Oude) and Bahraj (Baraii 
Junpur .... 

Karra and Manikpur 
Bihar .... 

Sarw5r 

Saran .... 

Champiran 

Kanj^la .... 

Tirhut from Raja Rup-narain*s tribute, silver 

black (i.e. cc 

Rantanbhur from Bull, Chatsu, and Malama 

Nagur 

Raja Bikramajit in Rantanbhur 

Kalanjarl 

R5ja Blr-sang-deo (or, Sang only) 

R&ja Bikam-deo 
R3ja Bikam-chand . 
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^ So far as particulars and detCiils about the land and people 
of the country of Hindustan have become definitely known, they 
have been narrated and described ; whatever matters worthy of 
record may come to view hereafter, 1 shall write down. 


qnesdon of its values and- that I must leave some uncertain names to those more 
expert than myself. Cf. Erskine’s Appendices Lc. and Thomas* Kevema rtsounes 
ffike Afp^kal £mpirg. For a few comments see Appi P. 

' Here the Turki text resumes in the MS. 


Fol. 292/ 


FoL 293 . 
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HISTORICAL NARRATIVE RESUMED. 

{a. Distribution of treasure in Agraf 

{May iztK) On Saturday the 29th ^ of Rajab the examination 
and distribution of the treasure were begun. To Humayun 
were given 70 laks from the Treasury, and, over and above this, 
a treasure house was bestowed on him just as it was, without 
ascertaining and writing down its contents. To some begs 
10 laks were given, 8, 7, or 6 to others .3 Suitable money-gifts 
were bestowed from the Treasury on the whole army, to every 
tribe there was, Afghan, Hazara, ‘Arab, Biluch etc. to each 
according td its position. Every trader and student, indeed every 
man who had come with the army, took ample portion and share 
of bounteous gift and largess. To those not with the army went 
a mass of treasure in gift and largess, as for instance, 17 laks to 
KSmran, 15 laks to Muhammad-i-zaman Mirza, while to ‘Askarl, 
Hindal and indeed to the whole various train of relations and 
younger children ^ went masses of red and white (gold and silver), 
of plenishing, jewels and slaves .3 Many gifts went to the begs 
and soldiery on that side (Tramontana). Valuable gifts {saugJidi) 
Fol. 294. were sent for the various relations in Samarkand, Khurasan, 
Kashghar and ‘IrSq. To holy men belonging to Samarkand 
and Khurasan went ofTerings vowed to God {nuqur') ; so too to 


* £1ph. MS. f. 2433 ; W. i. B. I.O. 215 has not the events of this year (as to which 
omission vide note at the beginning of 932 ah. f. 251^) and 217 f. 203; Mems. 
p- 3 .U ; llminsky’s imprint p. 380 ; Mims, ii, 232. 

* This should be 30th if ^turday was the day of the week (Gladwin, Cunningham 
and Babur’s narrative of f. 2^). Saturday appears likely to 1 ^ right ; Babur entered 
Agra on Thur^y 28th ; Friday would be us^ for the Congregational Prayer and 
preliminaries inevitable before the distribution of the treasure. The last day of 
Bahur^s narrative 932 AH. is Thursday Rajab 28th ; he would not be likely to mittake 
between Friday, tlw day of his first Congregational prayer in Agra, and Satmday. It 
must be kept in mind t^t the Description of Hindustan is an interpolation here, axid 
that it was written in 935 ah., three years later than the incidents here recoded. 
The date Rajab 29th may not be Babur’s own entry ; or if it be, may have been 
made aft^ 4 he interpolation of the dividing mass of the Description and made 
wrongly. 

3 Krskine estimated these sums as '* probably^jfS^f 7 ^ to Hum&yiin ; and the 
smaller ones as fS, 100, >(6,480, >(5,670 and >(4,860 respectively ; very large sums 
for the age {History ef India^ L 440 n. and App. E.) 

4 These will be his daughters. Gul-badan gives precise details of the gifts to the 
family circle {HumSyOn-nOma f. 10). 

s Some of these &ves were SI. Ibrfthim’s dancing-girls (Gnl-faadan, lA). 
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Makka and Madina. We gave one slmkrukki for every soul 
in the country of Kabul and the valley-side ^ of Varsak, man and 
woman, bond and free, of age or non-age.* 

{b. Disaffection to Babur.) 

On our first coming to Agra, there was remarkable dislike and 
hostility between its people and mine, the peasantry and .soldiers 
running away in fear of our men. Delhi and Agra excepted, 
not a fortified town but strengthened its defences and neither 
was in obedience nor submitted. Qasim Sambhall was in 
Sambhal ; Nizam Khan was in Biana ; in Mlwat was Hasan 
Khan Mlwatl himself, impious mannikin ! who was the sole 
leader of the trouble and mischief.3 Muhammad Zaitun was in 
Dulpur ; Tatar Khan Sdrang-khdnt^ was in Guahar; Husain 
Khan Nu/j^ni was in Kaprt ; Qutb Khan was in Itawa (Etawa) ; 

‘ Alam Khan {Kdlpi) was in Kalpi. Qanauj and the other side 
of Gang (Ganges) was all held by Afghans in independent 
hostility ,5 .such as Na.sir Khan Nuhdm, Ma'ruf Farmtili and a 
crowd of other amirs. These had been in rebellion for three or 
four years before Ibrahim’s death and when I defeated him, 
were holding Qanauj and the whole country beyond it At 
the present time they were lying two or three marches on our 
sfde of Qanauj and had made Bihar Khan the son of Darya Khan 
NuJtdm their pdds/tdh, under the style Sultan Muhammad. Fol. 2944^. 
Marghub the slave was in MahRv/ln{Afuttra ?) ; he remained there, 
thus close, for some time but came no nearer. 


* Ar. foda. Perhaps it was a station of a hundred men. Varsak is in Badakhshan, 
on the water flowing to from the Khw&ja Muhammad range. Erskine read 

(p. 335) fada Vars^ as ^adur raskk^ incentive to emulation ; de C. <ii, 233) translates 
^ada conjecturally by circonscription. Shaikh Zain has Varsak and to the recipients 
of the gifts adds the **Khwa.stls, people noted for their piety ’* (A.N. trs. H.B. 
i, 248 n-). The gift to Varsak may well have been made in gratitude for hospitality 
received by B&bur in the time of adversity after his loss of Samarkand and before his 
return to Kibul in 9^ ah. 

■ cina lOdL or iid. Babur left himself stripped so bare by his far-flung largess 
that he urns nidL-named (^landar (FirishU). 

3 BacUyfinl says of him (Bib. Ind. ed. i, 340) that he was kafir kaHma-^^ a pagan 
making the Mul^ininadasi Confession of Faith, and that he had heard of him, in 
Akbai*s time from Bair&m Khan-i-khftnan, as kingly in appearance and poetic in 
temperament. Me was killed fitting for Rink Sangk at Kknwaha. 

« This is his fiunily name. 

s ia. not acting with Hasan Miwdtt. 
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(c. Discoutcnt in Bdbur^s army.) 

It was the hot-season when we came to Agra. All the 
inhabitants {kha/tfi^) had run away in terror. Neither grain for 
ourselves nor corn for our horses was to be had. The villages, 
out of hostility and hatred to us had taken to thieving and 
highway-robbery ; there was no moving on the roads. There 
h<id lx:cn no chance since the treasure was distributed to send 
men in strength into the parganas and elsewhere. Moreover 
the year was a very 'hot one ; violent pestilential w'inds struck 
|x;ople down in heaps together ; masses began to die off. 

On these accounts the greater part of the begs and best braves 
lx;came unwilling to stay in Hindustan, indeed set their faces for 
leaving it. Jt is no reproach to old and experienced begs if they 
S|>cak of such matters ; even if they do so, this man (Rabur) Jias* 
enough sense and reason to get at what is honest or what is 
mutinous in their representations, to distinguish between loss 
and gain. But as this man had seen his task whole, for himself, 
when he resolved on it, what taste was there in their reiterating 
that things should be done differently? What recommends 
the expression of distasteful opinions by men of little standing 
Foi. 295- {ktchik karhn) ? Here is a curious thing : — This last time of 
our riding out from Kabul, a few men of little standing had just 
been made begs ; what I looked for from them was that if I 
went through fire and water and came out again, they would 
have gone in with me unhesitatingly, and with me have come 
out, that wherever I went, there at my side would they be, — not 
that they would speak against my fixed purpose, not that they 
would turn back from any task or great affair on which, M 
counselling, all consenting, we had resolved, so long as that 
counsel wa.s not abandoned. Badly as these new begs behaved, 
Secretary Ahmadi and Treasurer Wall behaved still worse. 
Khwaja Kalan had done well in the march out from Kabul, in 
Ibrahim's defeat and until Agra was occupied ; he had spoken 
bold words and shewn ambitious views. But a few days after 
the capture of Agra, all his views changed, — the one zealous for 
departure at any price was Khwaja Kalan.* 

■ Gul-lKidan says that the Khwaja several times asked leave on the ground that 
his constitution was not fitted for the climate of Hindustan ; that His Majesty was 
not at all, at all, willing for him to go, but gave way at length to his importunity. 
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(jd, Babur calls a council. ) 

When I knew of thi.s unstcadinesvs amongst (my) people, I 
summoned all the begs and took counsel.- Said I, “There is no 
supremacy and grip on the world without means and resources; 
without lands and retainers sovereignty and cominand(/«7^/j^/7////^ 
u amirliq) arc impossible. By the labours of several years, by 
encountering hardship, by long travel, by flinging myself and 
the army into battle, and by deadly slaughter, we, through God’s Fol. 295*. 
grace, Ix^at these masses of enemies in order that we might take 
their broad lands. And now what force compels us, what 
necessity has arisen that wc should, without cause, abandon 
countries taken at such risk of life ? Was it for us to remain in 
Kabul, the sport of harsh poverty ? Henceforth, let no well- 
wi.sher of mine sj^eak of such things ! But let not those turn 
back from going who, weak in strong persistence, have set their 
faces to depart ! ” By these words, which recalled just and 
reasonable views to their minds, I made them, willy-nilly, quit 
their fears. 

{e. Khwdja Kaldn decides to leave Hindustan^ 

As Khwaja Kalan had no heart to stay in Hindustan, matters 
were settled in this way : — As he had many retainers, he was to 
convoy the gifts, and, as there were few men in Kabul and 
Ghazni, was to keep these places guarded and victualled. 

I bestowed on him Ghazni, Girdiz and the Sultan Mas‘udl Hazara, 
gave also the Hindustan pargana of G’huram,* worth 3 or 
4 IcUes. It was settled for Khwaja Mlr-i-miran also to go to 
Kabul ; the gifts were put into his immediate charge, under the 
custody of Mulla Hasan the banker (sarrdf) and Tuka* Hindu. 

Loathing Hindustan, Khwaja Kalan, when on his way, had 
the following couplet inscr’bed on the wall of his residence Fol* *96- 
{^imdrati) in Dihli : — 

( If safe and sound I cross the Smd, 

( Blacken my face ere I wish for Itind ! 

It was ill-mannered in him to compose and write up this partly- 
jesting verse while I still stayed in Hind. If his departure 

• in Patiala, about 25 miles s.w, of Aifibala. 

* Shaikh Zain, Gul-badan and Erskine write Nau-kar. It was now that Khwija 
Kaldn conveyed money for the repair of the great dam at Ghazni (f. 139). 

36 
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caused me one vexation, such a jest doubled it.^ I composed 
the following off-hand verse, wrote it down and sent it to him : — 

Give a hundred thanks, Bftbur, that the generous Pardoner 
Has given thee Sind and Hind and many a kingdom. 

If thou («.e. the Khwaja) have not the strength for their heats, 
it thou say, ** Let me see the cold side Ghazni is there.* 

(/. Accretions to Bdbur^s forced 

At this juncture, Mulla Apaq was sent into Kul with royal 
letters of favour for the soldiers and quiver- wearers (tarkasA” 
band) of that neighborhood. Shaikh Guran (G’hillran)^ came 

{Author's fiote on AluUd Apaq.) Formerly he had been in a very low 
position indeed, but two or three years before this time, had gather^ his 
elder and younger brethren into a compact body and had brought them in 
(to m‘%), together with the Auruq-zai and other Afghans of the banks of the 
Sind. 

trustfully and loyally to do obeisance, bringing with him from 
2 to 3,000 soldiers and quiver-wearers from Between-two- 
waters {Mtdn-du-db). 

Yunas-i-‘ali when on his way from Dihli to Agra^ had lost 
his way a little and got separated from Humayun ; he then met 
in with ‘All Khan FarmulVs sons and train , 5 had a small affair 
with them, took them prisoners and brought them in. Taking 
advantage of this, one of the sons thus captured was sent to his 
Fol. 296^. father in company with Daulat-qadam Turks son Mirza Mughul 
who conveyed royal letters of favour to *Ali Khan. At this 
time of break-up, ‘All Khan had gone to Miwat ; he came to 

’ The friends did not meet again ; that their friendship weathered this storm is 
shewn by Babur’s letter of f. 359. The Ab&shqa s&ys the couplet was inscribed on 
a marble tablet near the Hau% 4 ‘kh&f at the time the Khwaja was in Dihli after 
bidding Babur farewell in Agra. 

* This quatrain is in the Rampur DiwUn {q.v. index). The Ab&shqa quotes the 
following as Khwaja Kalan’s reply, but without mentioning where the original was 
found. Cf. de Courteille, Diet. s,h. taskarl. An English version is given in my 
husband’s article Some verses by the Emperor Btthur (AQ.R. January, 1911). 

You shew your gaiety and your .wit, 

In each word there lie acres of charm. 

Were not all things of Hind upside-down. 

How could you in the heat be so pleasant on cold ? 

It is aw old remark of travellers that everything in' India is the opposite of what one 
sees elsewhere. Tfmur is said to have remarked it^and to have told his soldieA not 
to be afraid of the elephants of India, *‘For,” said he, ** their trunks are empty 
sleeves, and they carry their tails in front ; in Hindustan everything is reversed ’* 
• (H. Beveridge ibitf . ). Cf. App. Q. 

3 Badayuni i, 337 speaks of him as unrivalled in music. 

4 f. 267^. 

5 aAr&qt which here no doubt represents the women of the family. 
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me when Mirza Mughtil returned, was promoted, and given 
valid (?) parganas^ worth 25 laks. 

{g. Action against the rebels of the East.) 

SI. Ibrahim had appointed several amirs under Mustafa 
Farmtill and Flruz Khan Sdrang-khdni^ to act against the rebel 
amirs of the East {Purab). Mustafa had fought them and 
thoroughly drubbed them, giving them more than one good 
beating. He dying before Ibralilm’s defeat, his younger brother 
Shaikh Bayazid — Ibrahim being occupied with a momentous 
matter ® — had led and watched over his elder brother s men. He 
now came to serve me. together with Firuz Khan, Mahmud Khan 
Nuhdni and QazI Jia. I shewed them greater kindness and 
favour than was their claim; giving to Firuz Khan i kriir^ 46 laks 
and 5000 tankas from Junpur, to Shaikh Bayazid r krfn\ 48 laks 
and’ 50,000 tankas from Aud (Oude), to Mahmud Khan 90 laks 
and 3 S.OOO tankas from Ghazlpur, and to QazI Jia 20 laks^ 

(//. Gifts made to various officers^ 

It was a few days after the ‘Id of Shawwal 4 that a large 
party was held in the pillared-porch of the domed building 
standing in the middle of SI. Ibrahim’s private apartments. At 
this party there were bestowed on Humayun a c/idr-qab,^ a 
sword-belt,^ a tipfichdq horse with saddle mounted in gold ; on 
Chin-timur Sultan, Mahdl Khwaja and Muhammad SI. Mirza 
ckdr~qabs^ sword-belts and dagger-belts ; and to the begs and Fol. 297 
braves, to each according to his rank, were given sword-belts, 
dagger-belts, and dresses of honour, in all to the number 
specified below : — 

' par^nalar. 

® Babur’s advance, presumably. 

3 The full amounts here given are not in all MSS., some scribes contenting them- 
selves with the largest item of each gih i Memoirs p. 337)* 

. * Tije *Id of Shawwal, it w’ill be remembered, is celebrated at the conclusion of 
the Ram?an fast, on seeing the first new moon of Shawwal. In a.h. 932 it must 
have fallen about July nth 1526 (Erskine). 

. 5 A square shawl, or napkin, of cloth of gold, bestowed as a mark of rank and 
distinction {Memoirs p. 338 n.‘) ; tme iunique enrichie de broderies ( Af ^metres ^ ii, 240 n. ). 

* kamar-shamshlr. This Steingass explains as sword-belt, Erskine by “sword 
with a l>eU ”. The summary following shews that many weapons were given and 
not belts alone. There is a good deal of variation in the MSS. The Hai. MS. 
has not a complete list. The most all the lists show is that gifts were many. 
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2 items (r4'j) of ilfuthUg horses with saddles. 
l6 items \qabzti) oi pomardN, set with jewels, etc. 

8 Items (i/iibzti) of purpet over-garments. 

2 Items {/ab) of jewelled sword-belts. 

— Items (f/izbza) of broad daggers {ja/fuf/tar) set with jewels. 

2$ Items rif jewelled hangers (bUanjar), 

— Items of gold-hilted Jlindl knives {b^rJ). 

51 pieces of purpet. 

On the day of this party it rained amazingly, rain falling 
thirteen times. As outside places had been assigned to a good 
many people, they were drowned out {gharaq), 

(/. Of various forts and postings.) 

Samfina (in Patiala) had been given to Muhammad! Kukul- 
dash and il had been arranged for him to make swift descent on 
Sarnbal (Sambhal^', but Sambal was now bestowed on Humayun, 
in addition to hi^ guerdon of Hisar-firuza, and in his service 
was Hindu 15eg. To suit this, therefore, Hindu Beg was sent 
to make the incursion in Muhammad I’s place, and with him 
Kitta P»eg, Baba Qashqa's (brother) Malik Qasim and his elder 
and >'ounger brethren, Mulla Apaq and Shaikh Quran (G’huran)- 
with the quiver- wearers from Between -two- w^aters {Midn-du- 
Fol. 297^. db). Three or four times a person had come from Qasim 
Sambali, sa)'ing, “ The renegade Biban is besieging Sarnbal and 
has brought it to extremity ; come quickly.” Biban, with the 
array and the preparation {haydt) with which he had deserted 
us,* had gone skirting the hills and gathering up Afghan and 
Hindustani deserters, until, finding Sarnbal at this juncture ill- 
garrisoned, he laid siege to it. Hindu Beg and Kitta Beg and 
the rest of those appointed to make the incursion, got to the 
Ahar-pas.sage ® and from there .sent ahead Baba Qashqds Malik 
Qasim with his elder and younger brethren, while they them- 
selves were getting over the w'ater. Malik Qasim crossed, 
advanced swiftly with from 100 to 150 men — his own and his 
brethren’s — and reached Sambal by the Mid-day Prayer. Biban 
for his^art came out of his camp in array. Malik Qasim and 
his troop moved rapidly forward, got the fort in their rear, and 
came to grips. Biban could make no stand ; he fled. Malik 
Qasim cut off the*heads of part of his force, took many horses, 
* f. 263^. 
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a few elephants and a mass of booty. Next day when the 
other begs arrived, Qasim Sambali came out and saw them, but 
not liking to surrender tlie fort, made them fal.se pretences. 

One day Shaikh Guran (G'huran) and Hindu Heg having talked 
the matter over with them, got Qasim Sambali out to the 
presence of the beg.s, and took men of ours into the fort. They 
brought Qasim's wife and dependents safely oat, and sent 
Qasim (to Court ).^ 

Qalandar tlie foot-man was sent to Ni^am Khan in Blana 
with royal letters of promise and threat ; with these was sent Foi. 298. 
also the following little off-hand (Persian) verse : — ® 

Strive not with llie Turk, o Mir of Hiana ? 

Ills skill and hij» coura{;c are ol)\ious. 

If thou come not soon, nor give ear to counsel, — 

'■Wiiat need to detail {daplti) uliat obvious? 

Blana being one of the famous forts of Hindustan, the senseless 
mannikin, relying on its .strength, demanded what not even its 
strength could enforce. Not giving him a good answer, we 
ordered siege apparatus to be looked to. 

Baba Qull Beg wa< sent with royal letters of promi.se and 
threat to Muhammad Zaitun (in Dulpur) ; Muhammad Zaitun 
also made false excuses. 

While we were still in Kabul, Rana Sanga had sent an envoy 
to testify to his good wishes and to propose this plan : If the 

honoured Padshah will come to nqar Dihli from that .side, 

I from this will move on Agra.” But I beat Ibrahim, I took 
Dihll and Agra, and up to now that Pagan has given no sign 
soever of moving. After a while he went and laid siege to 
Kandar^ a fort in which was Makan's son, Hasan by name. 

This Hasan-of-Makan had sent a person to me several times, 
but had not shewn himself. We had not been able to detach Fol. 298 ^. 
reinforcement for him becau.se, as the forts round-about — Atawa 
(Etawa), Dulpur, and Blana — had not yet surrendered, and 
the Eastern Afghans were seated with their army in obstinate 
rebellion two or three marches on the Agra side of Qanuj, my 
mind was not quite free from the whirl and strain of things 

' A seeming omission in the text is made good in my translation by Shaikh Zain’s 
help, who says (^astm was sent to Court. 

” This qatitrain is in the Rampur Diwan. It appears to pun on Blana and bify)aH. 

3 Kandar is in Rajputana ; Abu’l-fa?! writes Kuhan-dar, old habitation. 
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close at hand. Makan’s Hasan therefore, becoming helpless, 
had surrendered Kandar two or three months ago. 

liusain Khan {Nuhdm) became afraid in Raprf, and he 
abandoning it, it was given to Muhammad ‘Ali Jang-jang. 

To Qujtb Khan in Etawa roval letters of promise and threat 
had been sent several times, but as he neither came and saw me. 
nor abandoned Etawa and got away, it was given to Mahdi 
Khwaja and he was sent against it with a strong reinforcement 
of begs and household troops under the command of Muhammad 
SI. Mirza, SI. Muhammad Dil/ddi, Muhammad ‘All Jang-jafig 
and ‘Abdu’l-‘a2iz the Master of the Horse. Qanuj was given to 
SI. Muhammad Didddl ; he was also (as mentioned) appointed 
against E^awa ; so too were F*iruz Khan, Mahmud Khan, 
Shaikh Bayazld and QazI Jla, highly favoured commanders to 
whom Eastern parganas had been given. 

Fol. 299. Muhammad Zaitun, who was seated in DuIpQr, deceived us 
and did not come. VVe gave Dulpur to SI. Junaid Barlds and 
reinforced him by appointing *AdiI Sultan, Muhammad! 
Kukuldash, Shah Mansur Barlds, Qutluq-qadam, Treasurer 
Wall, Jan Beg, ‘Abdu’l-lah, Plr-quli, and Shah Hasan Ydragi 
(or Bdragi), who were to attack Dulpur, take it, make it over to 
SI. Junaid Barlds and advance on Biana.l 

(y. Plan of operations adopted,) 

■ These armies appointed, we summoned the Turk amirs * and 
the Hindustan amirs, and tossed the following matters in 
amongst them : — The various rebel amirs of the East, that is to 
say, those under Nasir Khan Nu/uLm and Ma‘ruf Farmult^ have 
crossed Gang (Ganges) with 40 to 50,000 men, taken Qanuj, 
and now lie some three miles on our side of the river. '^The 
Pagan Rana Sanga has captured Kandar and is in a hostile and 
mischievous attitude. The end of the Rains is near. It seems 
expedient to move either against the rebels or the Pagan, since 
the ta^ of the forts near-by is easy ; when the great foes are 
got rid of, what road will remain open for the rest? Rina 
Sanga is thought not to be the equal of the rebels.) 

* This is the first time B&bur’s begs are called amirs in his book ; it may be by 
a scribe's sUp^ 
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To this all replied unanimously, ** Rana Sanga is the most 
distant, and it is not known that he will come nearer ; the 
enemy who is closest at hand must first be got rid of. We are 
for riding against the rebels.” Humayun then represented, Fol. 2996 . 
” What need is there for the Padshah to ride out ? This service 
I will do.” This came as a pleasure to every-one ; the Turk and 
Hind amirs gladly accepted his views ; he was appointed for the 
East. A Kabuli of Ahmad-i-qasim*s was sent galloping off to 
tell the armies that had been despatched against Dulpur to join 
Humayun at Chandwar ; ^ also those sent against Etawa under 
Mahdl Khwaja and Muhammad SI. M. were ordered to join him. 

{August 2 jsf) Humayun set out on Thursday the 13th of 
Zu’l-qa'da, dismounted at a little village called ^ihsir (Jalesar) 
some 3 kurohs from Agra, there stayed one night, then moved 
forward march \)y march. 

{k. Khwaja Kaldtis departure^ 

{August 28th) On Thursday the 20th of this same month, 

Khwaja Kalan started for Kabul. 

(/. Of gardens and pleasaunces^ 

One of the great defects of Hindustan being its lack of 
running-waters,^ it kept coming to my mind that waters should 
be made to flow by means of wheels erected wherever I might 
settle down, also that grounds should be laid out in an orderly 
and symmetrical way. With this object in view, we crossed the 
Jun-water to look at garden -grounds a few days after entering 
Agra. Those grounds were so bad and unattractive that we 
traversed them with a hundred disgusts and repulsions. So 
ugly and displeasing were they, that the idea of making a Fol. 300 . 
Char-bagh in them passed from my mind, but needs must ! as 
there was no other land near Agra, that same ground was taken 
in hand a few days later. 

The beginning was made with the large well from which water 
comes for the Hot-bath, and also with the piece of ground where 

■ Chandw&r is on the Jumna, between Agia and Etawah. 

* Here Hqdr-sAidr will stand for the waters which flow — sometimes in marble 
channels— to nonrish plants and charm the eye, such for example as beautify the 
Tij-ma^i pleasannce. 
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the tamarind-trees and the octagonal tank now are. After that 
dame the large tank with its enclosure ; after that the tank and 
talar * in front of the outer (?) residence ® ; after that the private- 
house {khilwat-khdnd) with its garden and various dwellings ; 
after that, the Hot-bath. Then in that charmless and disorderly 
Hind» plots of garden 3 were seen laid out with order and 
symmetry, with suitable borders and parterres in every corner, 
and in every border rose and narcissus in perfect arrangement. 


(;«. Construction of a chambered-welL) 

Three things oppressed us in Hindustan, its heat, its violent 
winds, its dust. Against all three the Bath is a protection, for 
in it, what* is known of dust and wind ? and in the heats it is so 
chilly that one is almost cold. The bath-room in which the 
heated tank is, is altogether of stone, the whole, except for the 
tsdra (dado?) of white stone, being, pavement and roofing, of 
red Blana stone. 

Khalifa also and Shaikh Zain, Yunas-i-‘ali and whoever got 
Fol. 300^. land on that other bank of the river laid out regular and orderly 
gardens with tanks, made running-waters also by setting up 
wheels like those in Dipalpur and Labor. The people of Hind 
who had never seen grounds planned so symmetrically and thus 
laid out, called the side of the Jun where (our) residences were, 
Kabul. 

In an empty space inside the fort, which was between 
IbrahTm*s residence and the ramparts, I ordered a large 
chambered-well {wdin) to be made, measuring 10 by lo,^ a large 


* index J.M. The iUldr is raised on pillars and open in front ; it serves often for an 
Audience-hall (Krskine). 

* tdsh 'imdrat^ which may refer to me extra-mural location of the house, or 
contrast it with the inner khilwat-khdnaj the women’s quarters, of the next sentence. 
The point is noted as one concerning the use of the word tdsh (Index r.».). I have 
found no instance in which it is certain that Babur uses tdsh^ a stone or rock, as an 
adjective. On f. 301 he writes tdshdin U’mdrat^ house-of-stone, which the Persian 
text renders by 'imdrat’t’Sangifu Wherever tdsA can be translated as meaning 
outer, tjbis accords with Babur's usual diction. 

> bd^ha (Index j.n.). That Babur was the admitted pioneer of orderly gardens 
in India is shewn by the 30th Ayin^ On Perfumes: — After the foot -prints of 
Firdaus-mak&ni (Bftbur) had added to the glory of Hindfistin, embellishment by 
. avenues and landscape-gardening was seen, while heart-expanding buildings and the 
sound of falling-waters widened the eyes of beholders.” 

^ Perhaps gas, each somewhat less than 36 inches. 
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well with a flight of steps, which in Hindustan is called a wain} 

This well was begun before the Char-bagh * ; they were busy 
digging it in the true Rains {^ain bishkdl, Sawan and Bhadon) ; 
it fell in several times and buried the hired workmen ; it was 
finished after the Holy Battle with Rana Sanga, as is stated in 
the inscription on the stone that bears the chronogram of its 
completion. It is a complete wain, having a three-storeyed 
house in it. The lowest storey consists of three rooms, each of 
which opens on the descending steps; at intervals of three steps 
from one another. When the water is at its lowest, it is one 
step below the bottom chamber ; when it rises in the Rains, it 
sometimes goes into the top storey. In the middle storey an 
inner chamber has been excavated which connects with the 
(Joined building in which the bullock turns the well-wheel. The Fol. 301. 
toj> storey is a single room, reached from two sides by 5 or 6 
steps which lead down to it from the enclosure overlooked from 
the well-head. Facing the right-hand way down, is the stone 
inscribed with the date of completion. At the side of this well 
is another the bottom of which may be at half the depth of the 
first, and into wliich water comes from that first one W'hen the 
bullock turns the wheel in the domed building afore-mentioned. 

This second well also is fitted with a wheel, by means of which 
water is carried along the ramparts to the high-garden. A stone 
building {tds/idin ^it/idrat) stands at the mouth of the well and 
there is an outer (.^) mosque ^ outside {tdshqdri) the enclosure in 
which the well is. The mosque is not well done ; it is in the 
Hindustani fashion. 

(«. Hwndy tin's campaign.) 

At the time Humayun got to horse, the rebel amirs under 
Nasir Khan Nukdni and MaVuf. Farmuli were assembled at 
Jajmau.^ Arrived within 20 to 30 miles of them, he sent out 

^ The more familiar Indian name is baoli. Such wells attracted Peter Mundy's 
attention ; Yule gives an account of their names and plan (Mundy's 7 ravels in Asta^ 

Hakluyt Society, ed. R. C. Temple, and Yule’s Hobson Johson s.n. Bowly). Babur’s 
account of his great wdXn is not easy to translate ; his interpreters vary from one 
another ; prolMbly no one of them has felt assured of translating correctly. 

* i.e. the one across the river. 

9 t&sh mas/tef ; this, unless some adjectival affix (e.jp. iffn) has been omitted by the 
scribe, I incline to read as meaning extra, supplementary, or outer, not as ** mosque* 
of-stone”. 

^ or Jijmftwa, the old name for the sub-district of Klnbpur (Cawnpur). 
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Mjjimin A.taka for news ; it became a raid for loot ; Mumin 
Ataka was not able to bring even the least useful information. 
The rebels heard about him however, made no stay but fled and 
got away. After MGmin Ataka, Qusm-nal (?) was sent for news, 
with Baba Chuhra * and Bujka ; they brought it of the breaking- 
up and flight of the rebels. Humayun advancing, took Jajmau 
FoK 301^. and passed on. Near DilmaQ ® F'ath Khan Sarwdni came and 
saw him, and was sent to me with Mahdi Khwaja and Muhammad 
SI. Mirza. 

{p. News of the Auzbegs^ 

This year ‘Ubaidu’l-lah Khan {^Atizbeg) led an army out of 
Bukhara against Marv. In the citadel of Marv were perhaps 
10 to 15 peasants whom he overcame and killed ; then having 
taken the revenues of Marv in 40 or 50 days, 3 he went on to 
Sarakhs. In Sarakhs were some 30 to 40 Red-heads {QizU-bdsK) 
who did not surrender, but shut the Gate ; the peasantry however 
scattered them and opened the Gate to the Auzbeg who entering, 
killed the Red-heads. Sarakhs taken, he went against Tus and 
Mashhad. The inhabitants of Mashhad being helpless, let him 
in. Tus he besieged for 8 months, took possession of on terms, 
did not keep those terms, but killed every man of name and 
made their women captive. 

(/. Affairs of Gujrdt.) 

In this year Bahadur Khan, — he who now rules in Gujrat in 
the place of his father SI. Muzaffar Gujrdti — having gone to 
SI. Ibrahim after quarrel with his father, had been received 
without honour. He had sent dutiful letters to me while I was 
near Pani-pat ; I had replied by royal letters of favour and 
kindness summoning him to me. He had thought of coming, 
but changing his mind, drew off from Ibrahim*s army towards 
Gujrat. Meantime his father SI. Muzaffar had died (Friday 
Jumada II. 2nd AH. — March i6th 1526 AD.); his elder brother 
Sikandfr Shah who was SI. Muf,affar's eldest son, had become 

* i.«. of the Corps of Braves. 

* DilmaCi is on the left bank of the Ganges, s.e. from Bareilly (Erskine). 

' 3 Marv-mng bundUni hagklab^ which Erskine renders by “ Having settled the 
revenue of Merv”, and de Courteille by, Apres avoir occupi Merv," Were the 
• year's revenues compressed into a 40 to 50 days collection ? 
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ruler in their father’s place and, owing to his evil disposition, FoL 30a. 
had been strangled by his slave ‘Imadu’l-mulk, acting with 
others (Sha'ban 14th — May 25 th). Bahadur KhSn, while he 
was on his road for Gujrat, was invited and escorted to sit in 
his father’s place under the style Bahadur Shah (Ramzan 26th — 

July 6th). He for his part did well ; he retaliated by death on 
‘Imadu’l-mulk for his treachery to his salt, and killed some 
others of his father’s begs.' People point at him as a dre.id- 
naught {bi bdk) youth and a shedder 'of much blood. 

i.e. those who had part in his brother’s murder. Cf. Nizamu'd-din Ahmad's 
Tabaq&t-i-akbari and the Mirat-i-^ikandari (trs. History oj Gujrat £. C. H.iyley). 
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(rt. Announcement of the birth of a sou,) 

In Muharram Beg Wais brought the news of Ffiruq’s birth ; 
though a foot-man had brought it already, he came this month 
for the gift to the messenger of good tidingsr 'fhe birth must 
have been on Friday eve, Shawwal 23rd AH -August 2nd 
1 526 AI) ) , the name given was Faruej. 

{b. Casting of a mortar,) 

{October 2 2 Hd- Muharram /Jt/i) Ustad ‘Alr-quii had been 
ordered to cast a large mortar for use against Biana and other 
forts which had not yet submitted. When all the furnaces and 
materials were ready, he sent a. person to me and, on Monday 
the iSth of the month, we went to see the mortar cast. Round 
the mortar-rnould he had had eight furnaces made in which 
Foi. 302^. were the molten materials. From below each furnace a channel 
went direct to the mould. When he opened the furnace-holes 
on our arrival, the molten metal poured like water through all 
these channels into the mould. After awhile and before the 
mould was full, the flow stopped from one furnace after another. 
Ustad ^Mi-quli must have made some miscalculation either as 
to the furnaces or the materials. In his great distress, he was 
for throwing himself into the mould of molten metal, but we 
comforted him, put a robe of honour on him, and so brought 
him out of his shame. The mould was left a day or two to 
cool ; vyhen it w'as opened, Ustad ‘Ali-quU with great delight 
sent to say, The stone-chamber {tash-awi) is without defect; 
to cast the powder-compartment {ddrii-khana) is easy.” He got 

* Elph. MS. f 252 ; W.-i-U. I.o. 215 f. 1993 and 217 f, ; Menus, p. 343 - 

* siufuAt (Zenker). Faruq was Mahlm's son ; he died in 934 before his 

father had seen him 
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the Stone-chamber out and told off a body of men to accoutre 
it> while he busied himself with casting the powder-compartment. 

{c, Vana.) 

Mahdi Khwaja arrived bringing Path Khan Stvwdni fron 
Humayun’s presence, they having parted from him in Dilmaij 
I looked with favour on Path Khan, gave him the parganas that 
had been his father ‘Azam-humayun’s, and other lands also, one 
par^ana given being worth a krur and 60 laks!^ 

In Hindustan they give permanent titles \jnuqarrari khitdbldr'\ 
to highly -favoured amirs, one such being ‘Azam-humayun 
(August Might), one Khan-i-jahiin (Khan-of-the-world), another Fol. 303. 
Khan-i-khanan (Khan-of-khans). Path Khan's father’s title 
Wtis ‘Azam-humayun but I set this aside because on account of 
Humayun it \vcas not seemly for any person to bear it, and 
I gave Path Khan Sarivdni the title of Khan-i-jahan. 

{Novcinber i^tk) On W^ednesday the 8th of Safari awnings 
were set up (in the Char-bagh) at the edge of the large tank 
beyond the tamarind -trees, and an entertainment was prepared 
there. We invited Path Khan Sarwdm to a wine-party, gave 
him wine, bestowed on him a turban and head-to-foot of my 
own wearing, uplifted his head with kindness and favour** and 
allowed him to go to his own districts. It was arranged for his 
son Mahmud to remain always in waiting. 

(^/. Various military matters^ 

{November joth) On Wednesday the 24th of Muharram 5 
Muhammad ‘Ah (son of Mihtar) Haidar the stirrup-holder was 

* fo/aA. It IS clear from the tAsh-awi" (Pers. trs. kh&na-i-sangS of this mortar 
[qAzAn) that stones were its inia.siles Krskine notes that from Babur’s account cannon 
would seem sometimes to have lieen made in parts and clamped together, and that 
they were frequently formed of iron bars strongly compacted into a circular shape. 

The accoutrement {$alah) presumably was the addition of fittings. 

* About ;f40,ooo sterling (Erskinc). 

3 The MSS. write Safar but it seems probable that Muharram .should be 
substituted for this ; one ground for not accepting Safar being that it breaks the 
consecutive order of dates, another that .Safar allows what seems a long time for the 
journey from near Dilmau to Agra. All MSS. d have seen give the 8th as the day 
of the month but Erskine has 30th. In this part of Babur's writings dates are 
sparse ; it is a narrative and not a diary. 

* This phrase, foreign ta Babur’s diction, smacks of a Couit-Persian milieu. 

5 Here the Elph. MS. has Safar Muharram (f. 253), as has also I.O. *15 f. 200^. 
but it seems unsafe to take this as an al SafarAni extension of Muharram because 
Muh. -Safar 24th was not a Wednesday. As in the passage noted just above, it 
seems likely tluU Muharram is right. 
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sent (to Humayun) with this injunction, “As — thanks be to 
God ! — the rebels have fled, do you, as soon as this messenger 
arrives, appoint a few suitable begs to J unpur, and come quickly 
to us yourself, for Rana Sanga the Pagan is conveniently close ; 
let us think first of him I “ 

After (Humayun’s) army had gone to the East, we appointed, 
to make a plundering excursion into the Blana neighbourhood, 
Tardi Beg (brother) of Quj Beg with his elder brother Sher-afgan, 
Muhammad Khalil the master-gelder {akhtarbegi) with his 
brethren and the gelders {akhtaclrldr^^ Rustam Turkman with 
his brethren, and also, of the Hindustan! people, Daud Sarwdnu 
Fol. 303^. If they, by promise and persuasion, could make the Blana 
garrison look towards us, they were to do so ; if not, they were 
to weaken the enemy by raid and plunder. 

In the fort of Tahangar® was ‘Alam Khan the elder brother 
of that same Ni^am Khan of Blana. People of his had come 
again and again to set forth his obedience and well-wishing ; he 
now took it on himself to say, “If the Padshah appoint an army, 
it will be my part by promise and persuasion to bring in the 
quiver-weavers of Blana and to effect the capture of that fort.” 
This being so, the following orders were given to the braves of 
Tardi Beg's expedition, “ As ‘ Alam Khan, a local man, has taken 
it on himself to serve and submit in this manner, act you with 
him and in the way he approves in this matter of Blana.” 
Swordsmen though some Hindustanis may be, most of them are 
ignorant and unskilled in military move and stand (yurush u 
turush\ in soldierly counsel and procedure. When our expedition 
joined ‘Alam Khan, he paid" no attention to what any-one else 
said, did not consider whether his action was good or bad, but 
went close up to Blana, taking our men with him. Our expedi- 
tion numbered from 250 to 300 Turks with somewhat over 2000 
Hindustanis and local people, while Nizam Khan of Blana’s 
Afghans and sipdhis 3 were an army of over 4000 horse and of 
Fol. 304. foot-m^ themselves again, more than 10,000. Nizam Khan 

' Cf. f. 15^ note to Qaipbar-i-'all. The title Akhta~hegi is to be found translated 
by Master of the Horse*’, but this would not suit both uses of akhta in the 
above sentence. Cf. Shaw’s Vocabulary. 

» t.s. Tabai^h in Kaiauli, Rajputana. 

3 Perhaps sip&hi represents Hindustani foot-soldiers. 
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looked his opponents over, sallied suddenly out and, his massed 
horse charging down, put our expeditiooar)' force to flight. His 
men unhorsed his elder brother ‘Alam Khan, took 5 or 6 others 
prisoner and contrived to capture part of the baggage. As we 
had already made encouraging promise.s to Nixam Khan, we now, 
spite of this last impropriety, pardoned all earlier and this later 
fault, and sent him royal letters. As he heard of Rana Sanga s 
rapid advance, he had no resource but to call on Sayyid Raf i* * 
for mediation, surrender the fort to our -men, and come in with 
Sayyid Rafi‘, when he was exalted to the felicity of an interview.^ 

I bestowed on him a pargana in Mian-du-ab worth 20 
Dost, Lord-of-the-gate was sent for a time to Biana, but a few 
days later it was bestowed on MadhI Khwaja with a fixed 
allowance of 70 and Jie was given leave to go there. 

Tatar Kh^n Sdrang-khdni^ who was in Gualiar, had been 
sending constantly to assure us of his obedience and good- 
wishes. After the pagan took Kandar and was close to Biana, 
Dharmankat, one of the Gualiar rajas, and another pagan styled 
Khan-i-jahan, went into the Gualiar neighbourhood and, coveting 
the fort, began to stir trouble and tumult. Tatar Khan, thus 
placed in difficulty, was for surrendering Gualiar (to us). Most 
of our begs, household and best braves being away with 
(Humayun’s) army or on various raids, we joined to RahTm-dad Fol. 3043. 
a few Bhira men and Lahorls with Hastachl s tunqifdr and his 
brethren. We assigned parganas in Gualiar itself to all those 
mentioned above. Mulla Apaq and Shaikh Guran (G’Jiuran) 
went also with them, they to return after Rahim-dad was estab- 
lished in Gualiar. By the time they were near Gualiar however, 

Tatar Khan’s views had changed, and he did not invite them 
into the fort. Meantime Shaikh Muhammad Gkaus (Helper) 
a darwish-like man, not only very learned but with a large 
following of students and disciples, sent from inside the fort to 
say to Rahim-dad, “ Get yourselves into the fort .somehow, for 

' Rafl*tt-d-d1n ^a/awit a native of Ij near the Persian Gulf, teacher of Abu’l-fiifrs 
father and buried near Agra {Jyin-i-akbart). 

” This phrase, again, departs from Babur's simpliaty of statement. 

3 Atout i^5,cxx> (Erskine). 

^ About ;£i 7,500 (Erskine). 

s Hai. MS. and 215 f. 201^ Hasti; Elph. MS. f. 254, and Ilminsky, p. 394 > 

Almishchi ; Memoirs^ p. 346, Imshiji, so too Mimoires, ii, 257. 
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.the views of this person (Tatar Khan) have changed, and he 
has e\'i) in his mind/* Hearing this, Kahim-dad sent to say to 
'latar Khan, ‘‘There is danger from the Pagan to those outside; 
let me bring a few men into the fort and let the rest stay 
outside.’" Under insistence, Tatar Khan agreed to this, and 
Rahim-dad went in with rather few men. Said he, “ Let our 
people stay near this Gate,” posted them near the Hati-pul 
(Klcphant-gate) and through that Gate during that same night 
brought in the whole of Ins troop. Next day, Tatar Khan, 
reduced to hclpl(‘ssness, willy-nilly, made over the fort, and set 
out to come and wait on me in Agra. A subsistence allowance 
of 20 was assigned to him on Ihanwfin 
Fol. 305. Muhammad Zaitun also took the only course open to him by 
surrendering Dulpur atid coming to w’ait on me. A pargana 
W'orth a few laks was bestowed on him. Dulpur was made 
a royal domain {khdhn) with Abu’l-fath Turkman^ as its 
military-col lector {^shiqddr'). 

In the Hisar-firuza neighbourhood Hamid Khan Sdrang- 
khdni with a body of his own Afghans and of the Pani Afghans 
he had collected —from 3 to 4,000 in all — was in a hostile and 
troublesome attitude. On Wednesday the 1 5th Safar (Nov. 2 ist) 
we appointed against him Chin-tlmur SI. {Ckagkatdt) with the 
commanders Secretary Ahmadi, Abu*l-fath Turkmdn, Malik 
Dad Karardni'^ and Mujahid Khan of Multan. These going, 
fell suddenly on him from a distance, beat his Afghans well, 
killed a mass of them and sent in many heads. 

{e. Embassy from Persia^ 

In the last days of Safar, Khwajagi Asad who had been sent 
to Shah-zada Tahmasp4 in ‘Iraq, returned with a Turkman 
named Sulaiman who amongst other gifts brought two Circassian 
girls {qisldr), 

' Abatkt (Erskine). Bianwan lies in the subak of Agra. 

• Cf. f. 1 75 Babur’s estimate of his service. 

3 Cf. f. 260^ for Babur’s clemency to him. 

4 Firishta (Briggs ii, 53) mentions that Asad had gone to Tahmasp from Kabul to 
congratulate him on his accession. Shah Isma'il had died in 930 ah. (1524 ad.) ; 
the title Shah-zada is a misnomer therefore in 933 ah.— one possibly prompted jby 
Jahmasp’s youth. 
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(/ Attempt to pot SON Hdbur.) 

{Dec 21 St) On I'riday the i6th the Ar.st Rabi' a stranj^e 
event occurred which was detailed in a letter written to Kabul. 

That letter is inserted hcic just as it was written, without 
addition or taking-away, and is as fr»llows • — ‘ 

“ T he details of the momentous event of I'Viday the 16th of 
the first Rabi* in the date 93s [Dee :?ibt 1526 ad J are as 
follows -The ill-omened old w'(^m€in ® lbi;lhiin’s mother heard Kol. 305^. 
that I ate things from the liands of I lindustanib — the thing 
being that three or four months earlier, as 1 had not seen 
Hindustani dishes, I had ordered Ibr«ahim’s cooks to be brought 
and out of 50 or 60 had kept four. Of this she heard, sent to 
Ataw.i (Etawa) for Ahmad the chasttNi^ir — in Hindustan they 
call a taster {bakdwnf) a chdshnigir — and, having got him , 3 gave 
a tiiln of poison, wTapped in a square of paper, — as has been 
mentioned a tula is rather more than 2 misqdls^ — into the hand 
of a slave-woman who was to give it to him. That poison 
Ahmad gave to the Hindustani cooks in our kitchen, promising 
them four parganas if they would get it somehow into the food. 
Following the first slave- woman that ill-omened old woman sent 
a second to see if the first did or did not give the poison she had 
received to Ahmad. Well was it that Ahmad put the poison 
not into the cooking-pot but on a dish ! He did not put it into 
the pot because I had strictly ordered the tasters to compel any 
Hindustanis who were present while food was cooking in the 
pots, to taste that food .3 Our graceless tasters were neglectful 
when the food {ash) was being dished up. Thin slices of bread 
were put on a porcelain dish ; on these less than half of the 
paper packet of p>oison was sprinkled, and over this buttered 

’ The letter likely to have t)een written to Mahim and to have been brought 
Ijack to India by her in 935 ah. (f. 3^06), Some MSS. of the Pers. trs. reproduce 
it in Turki and follow this by a I’crsian version ; others omit the TurkL 

“ Turk!, dud. Hindi da7vu means bister or paternal-aunt but this would not suit 
from Babur's mouth, the more clearly not that his epithet for the offender is bad-bakht. 

Gubl>adan (H.N. f. 19) calls her “ ill-omened demon”. 

3 She may have been still in the place assigned to her near Agra when Babur 
occupied it (f. 269). 

^ f. 290. Erskine notes ih^it the tula is about w^ual in weight to the silver rdpi. 

* It appears from the kitchen -arrangements rietailcd by AlniM-fazI, that before food 
dished up, rt was tasted fiotn the pot by a cook and a sul>ordinate taster, and next 
by the Head -taster. 


37 
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Fol 306. fritters were laid. It would have been bad if the poison had 
]been strewn on the fritters or thrown into the pot. In his 
confusion, the man threw the larger half into the fire-place.” 

“On Friday, late after the Afternoon Prayer, when the cooked 
meats were set out, I ale a good deal of a dish of hare and also 
much fried carrot, took a few mouthfuls of the poisoned Hindu- 
stani food without noticing any unpleasant flavour, took also 
a mouthful or two of dried-meat Then I felt sick. As 

some dried meat eaten on the previous day had had an un- 
pleasant taste, I thought my nausea due to the dried-meat. 
Again and again my heart rose ; after retching two or three 
times I was near vomiting on the table-cloth. At last I saw it 
would not do, got up, went retching every moment of the way 
to the water-closet {db-khdna) and on reaching it vomited much. 
Never had I vomited after food, used not to do so indeed while 
drinking. I became suspicious ; I had the cooks put in ward 
and ordered some of the vomit given to a dog and the dog to 
be watched. It was somewhat out-of-sorts near the first watch 
of the next day ; its belly was swollen and however much people 
threw stones at it and turned it over, it did not get up. In that 
state it remained till mid-day ; it then got up ; it did not die. 

Fol. 3o6i. One or two of the braves who also had eaten of that dish, vomited 
a good deal next day ; one was in a very bad state. In the end 
all escaped. {Persian) ‘An evil arrived but happily passed on!" 
God gave me new-birth ! I am coming from that other world ; 
I am born today of my mother ; I was sick ; I live ; through 
God, I know today the worth of life ! ” * 

“ I ordered Pay-master SI. Muhammad to watch the cook ; 
when he was taken for torture {qtn)y he related the above 
particulars one after another.” 

“ Monday being Court-day, I ordered the grandees and notables, 
amirs and wazlrs to be present and that those two men and two 
women should be brought and questioned. They there related 
the particulars of the affair. That taster I had cut in piqces, 
that cook skinned alive ; one of those women I had thrown 

* The Turkl senlences which here follow the well-known Persian proverb, Raslda 
bad balei wall ba khair gu^hty are entered as verse in some MSS. ; they n»y be 
a pioie quotation. 
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under an elephant, the other shot with a match-lock. The old 
woman (SUd) I had kept under guard ; she will meet her doom, 
the captive of her own act.” * 

“ On Saturday I drank a bowl of milk, on Sunday *ara^ in 
which stamped-clay was dissolved.* On Monday I drank milk 
in which were dissolved stamped-clay and the best theriac,3 a 
strong purge. As on the first day, Saturday, something very 
dark like parched bile was voided.” 

“ Thanks be to God ! no harm has been done. Till now 
I had not known so well how sweet a thing life can .seem ! As 
the line has it, ‘He who has been near to death knows the worth 
of life.* Spite of myself, I am all upset whenever the dreadful Fol. 307. 
occurrence C9mes back to my mind. It must have been God's 
favour gave me life anew; with what words can I thank him?*’ 

“Although the terror of the occurrence was too great for 
words, I have written all that happened, with detail and circum- 
stance, because I said to myself, ‘ Don’t let their hearts be kept 
in anxiety ! * Thanks be to God ! there may be other days yet 
to see ! All has passed off well and for good ; have no fear or 
anxiety in your minds.” 

“This was written on Tuesday the 20th of the first Rabr, 

I being then in the Char-bagh.” 

When we were free from the anxiety of these occurrences, the 
above letter was written and sent to Kabul. 

(^. Dealings with Ibrahim's family^ 

As this great crime had raised its head through that ill-omened 
old woman {bud-ubad-bakht\ she was given over to YOnas-i-‘ali 
and KhwajagI Asad who after taking her money and good.s, 
slaves and slave-women (dddiih), made her over for careful watch 
to ‘Abdu’r-rahim skaghdwa/.^ Her grand.son, Ibrahim's son had 
been cared for with much respect and delicacy, but as the 
Attempt on my life had been made, clearly, by that family, it 

' She, after being put under contribution by two of Babur’s officers ff. 307^) was 
started off for Klbul, but, perhaps dreading her reception there, threw herself into 
the Indus in crossing and was drowned. (Cf. A.N. trs. H. Beveridge Errata and 
addenda p. xi for the authoritie& ) 

* gil makhtfkm^ Lemnian earth, terra si^illata^ each piece of which was impressed, 
when taken from the quarry, with a guarantee-stamp (Cf. Ency. Br. s.n, Lemnos). 

* Hrieq-i-flrUq^ an antidote. 

^ Index x.M. 
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, did not seem advisable to keep him in Agra ; lie was joined 
♦therefore to Mulla Sarsan — who had come from Kamran on 
important business — and was started off i^th the Mulla to 
Kamran on Thursday Rabi‘ I. 29th (Jan. 3rd 1527 ad.).^ 

(//. Humayun' s campaign.) 

Fol. 3073. Humclyun, acting' against the Eastern rebels® took Juna-pur 

{sic\ went swiftly against Nasir Khan {^Nuhani) in Ghazi-pur 
and found that he had gone across the Gang-river, presumably 
on news* of Humayun's approach. I'rom Ghazl-pur HumSyun 
went against Kharid ^ but the Afghans of the pk'ice had crossed 
the Saru-water (Gogra) pre.sumably on the news* of his coming. 
Kharid was plundered and the army turned back. 

Humayun, in accordance with my arrangements, left Shah 
Mir Husain and SI. J unaid with a body of effective braves in 
Juna-piir, posted QazI jia with them, and placed Shaikh Bayazid 
\Farmuli\ in Aude (Oude). These important matters settled, 
he crossed Gang from near Karrah-Manikpur and took the 
Kalpi road. When he came opjiositc Kalpi, in which was Jalal 
Khan Jik-hafs (son) ‘Alam Khan who had .sent me dutiful 
letters but had not waited on me himself, he .sent some-one to 
chase fear from ‘Alam Khan’s heart and .so brought him along 
(to Agra). 

flumayun arrived and waited on me in the Garden of EZight- 
paradiscs'^ on Sunday the 3rd of the 2nd Rabi‘ (Jan. 6th 
1527 AD.). On the .same day Khwaja Dost-i-khawand arrived 
from Kabul. 

(/. Rand Sa 7 tgd^s appfvach.) 5 

Meantime Mahdi Khwaja’s people began to come in, treading 
on one another’s heels and saying, " The Rana’s advance is 

* Kamr.in was in Qand.ihar (Index f.«. ). Erskine ol)serves here that Babur’s 
omissKMi (u give the n.'inie of Ibrahim’s son, is noteworthy ; the son may however 
have been a child and lits name nut known to or recalled by Babur When writing some 
year> later 

■> The jlyin-i'akban this in the satkar ol Ji'in-pur, a location suiting the 

context. The .second Ter'tian translation (‘AbduV-rahmi’s) ha.s here a scribe’s skip 
fr<»m one “newh" to another (both asterisked in niy text) ; hence Erskine has an 
omission. 

^ .This is the Char'b.agli of f. 300, known later as the Kam (Aram)'bagh (Garden- 
of-rest). 

s Presumably he was coming up from Marwar 
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certain. Hasan Khan Miwdtl is heard ot also as likely to join 
him. They must be thought about above all else. It would 
favour our forAnet if a troop came ahead of the army to 
reinforce Biana.” Fol. 308. 

Deciding to get to horse, we sent on, to ride light to B'lana, 
the commanders Muhammad SI. Mirza, Yunas-i-‘ali, Shah 
Mansur Barlds^ Kitla Heg, Qismati * and Bujka. 

In the fight with Ibrahim, Hasan Khan MiwdtVs son Nahar 
Khan had fallen into our liands , \vc had kept him as an hostage 
and, ostensibly on his account, his father had been making 
comings-and-goings with us, constantly asking for him. It now 
occurred to several people that if Hasan Khan were conciliated 
by sending him his son, he would thereby be the more favourably 
disposed and his waiting on me might be the better brought 
about. Accordingly Nahar Khan was dres.sed in a robe of 
honour ; promises were made to him for his father, and he was 
given leave to go. That hypocritical mannikin [Hasan KhanJ 
must have waited just till his son had leave from me to go, for 
on hearing of this and while his son as yet had not Joined him, 
he came out of Alur (Alwar) and at once joined Rana Sanga in 
Toda(bhim, Agra District). It must have been ill-judged to 
let his son go just then. 

Meantime much rain was falling; parties were frequent; even 
Humayun was present at them and, abhorrent though it was to 
him, sinned ® every few days 

(y. Tramontane affairs?) 

One of the strange events in these days of respite 3 was this : — 

When Humayun was coming from Fort Victory (Qila*-i-zafar) 
to join the Hindustan army, (Muh. 932 AH. - Oct. 1525 AD.) Fol. 308A 
Mulla Baba of Pashaghar {Chaghatdi) and his younger brother 
Baba Shaikh deserted on the way, and went to Kitin-qara SI. 
i^Auzbeg)^ into whose hands Balkh had fallen through the 

' This name varies ; the Hai. MS. in most cases writes Qismati, but on f. 267^, 

Qismatii ; the Eiph. MS. on f. 220 has Q:s:mnai ; De Courteille writes Qismi. 

‘ artkab qildi^ perhaps drank wine, pcrhai>s ate opium -confections to the use of 
which he became addicted later on (Gulbadan's Hum&yun-n&ma f. yob and 73^)- 

3 furfatl&r^ i.e, between the occupation of Agra and the campaign against Rani 
Sanga. 
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enfeeblement of its garrison.* This hollov^ mannikin and his 
yp'urtger brother having taken the labours of this side (Cis- 
Balkh?) on their own necks, come into the neighbourhood ot 
Aibak, Khurram and Sar-bagh.® 

Shah Sikandar — his footing in Ghuri lost through the surrender 
of Balkh — is about to make over that fort to the Auzbeg, when 
Mulla Baba and Baba Shaikh, coming with a few Auzbegs, take 
possession of it. Mir Hamah, as his fort is close by, has no 
help for it ; he is for submitting to the Auzbeg, but a few days 
later Mulla Baba and Baba Shaikh come with a few Auzbegs to 
Mir Hamah’s fort, purposing to make the Mir and his troop 
march out and to take them towards Balkh. Mir Hamah 
makes B^a Shaikh dismount inside the fort, and gives the rest 
felt huts {autaq) here and there. He slashes at Baba Shaikh, 
puts him and some others in bonds, and sends a man galloping 
off to Tingri-birdi {Quchin^ in Qunduz). Tlngrl-blrdl sends off 
Yar-i-‘ali and ‘Abdu’Matif with a few effective braves, but before 
they reach Mir Hamah’s fort, Mulla Baba has arrived there with 
bis Auzbegs ; he had thought of a hand-to-hand fight {aurush- 
murush), but he can do nothing. Mir Hamah and his men joined 
Tingri-birdi’s and came to QOnduz. Baba Shaikh’s wound must 
have been severe ; they cut his head off and Mir Hamah brought 
Fol. 309. it (to Agra) in these same days of respite. 1 uplifted his head 
with favour and kindness, distinguishing him amongst his fellows 
and equals. When Baqi shagfidwcd went [to Balkh] 3 I promised 
him a ser of gold for the head of each of the ill-conditioned old 
couple ; one ser of gold was now given to Mir Hamah for Baba* 
Shaikh’s head, over and above the favours referred to above.4 

Action of part of the Btdna reinforcement,^ 

Qismati who had ridden light for Biana, brought back several 
heads he had cut off; when he and Bujka had gone with a few 

‘ Apparently the siege Babur broke up in 931 ah. had been renewed by |he 
Auah^s (f. 255^ and Trs. Note x.a. 931 ah. section c), 

* These places are on the Khulm driver between Khulm and Kfthmard. The 
present tense ot this and the following sentences is Babur’s. 

* f- *61. 

* Erskine here notes that if the ser Babur mentions be one of 14 the value is 

about jCzjT ; if of 24 tutas, about £4$. 
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braves to get news, they liad beaten two of the Pagan's scouting- 
parties and had made 70 to 80 prisoners. Qismatl brought news 
that Hasan Khan reall}' liad joined Rana Sanga. 

(/. Trial -test of the large mortar off. 302.) 

{^Feb. lot/i) On Sunday the 8th of the month (Jumada I.), 

I went to see Ustad ‘Ali-c]uli discharge stones from that large 
mortar of his in casting whicli the stone-chamber was without 
defect and which he had completed afterw'ards by casting the 
powder-compartment. It was discharged at the Afternoon 
Prayer"; the throw of the stone was 1600 paces. A gift was 
made to the Master of a sword-belt, robe of honour, and 
tipfichaq (horse). 

(;//. Babur t^'aifes Agra agaiust Rdud Sangd.') 

{Feb, iitli) ’On Monday the 9th of the first Jumada, we got 
out of the suburbs of Agra, on our journey (safar) for the Holy 
War, and dismounted in the open country, where we remained 
three or four days to collect our arm}* and be its rallying-point.* 

As little confidence was placed in Hindustani ])eople, the Hindu- 
stan amirs were in.scribed for expeditions to this or to that 
side : — ‘Alain Khan {7'ahaugari) was sent hastily to Gualiar to Fol. j/ogb, 
reinforce Rahim-dad ; Makan, Oasim Beg Sanbalt {Sambhali\ 

Hamid with his elder and younger brethren and Muhammad 
Zaitun were inscribed to go swiftly to Sanbal. 

{n. Defeat of the advance force.) 

Into this same camp came the news that owing to RanS 
Sanga*s swift advance with all his army,® our scouts were able 
neither to get into the fort (Hi Ana) themselves nor to send news 
into it. The Blana garrison made a rather incautious sally too 
far out ; the enemy fell on them in some force and put them to 

■ T. Cf. the two Persian translations 215 f. 205^ and 217 f. 215 ; also 

Iliiiinsky, p. 4^1. 

'* bulgkrm chirlhi. The Rana’s forces are thus stated by Tod KHUjastAn ; Annals 
of ManvAr Cap. ix) : — Eighty thousand horse, ^ Kajas of the highest rank, 

9 Kaos, and 104 chieftains bearing the titles of Itawul and Kawat, with 500 war- 
elephants, followed him into the field.*' Wabur's army, all told, was 12,000 when he 
crossed the Indus from Kabul ; it will have had accretions from his own officers in 
the Panj-ab and some also from other quarters, and will have had losses at P&nipat ; 
ins reliable kernel of fighting-strength cannot but liave lieen numerically insignificant, 
compared with the Rajput host. Tod says that almost all the princes of R&jastan 
followed the Rana at Kanwa. 
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' rout.* There Sangur Khan Janjiiha became a martyr. Kitta 
* 3eg had galloped into the pell-mell without his cuirass ; he got 
one pagan afoot [j^dyagldtib) and was overcoming him, when 
the ps^n snatched a sword from one of Kitta Beg’s own 
servants and slashed the Beg across the shoulder. Kitta Beg 
suffered great pain ; he could not come into the Holy-battle 
with Rana Sanga, was long in recovering and always remained 
blemished. 

Whether because they were themselves afraid, or whether to 
frighten others is not known but Qismati, Shah Mansur Barlds 
and all from Blana praised and lauded the fierceness and valour 
of the pagan army. 

Qasim Master-of-the-horse was sent from the starting-ground 
{safar qilgfidn yurf) with his spadesmen, to dig many wells 
where the army was next to dismount in the Madhakur pargana. 

{Feb. i 6 tk) Marching out of Agra on Saturday the 14th of 
the first Jumada, dismount was made where the wells had been 
Foi. 310. dug. We marched on next day. It crossed my mind that the 
well-watered ground for a large camp was at SlkrL* It being 
possible that the Pagan was encamped there and in possession 
of the water, we arrayed precisely, in right, left and centre. As 
Qismati and Darwish-i-muhammad Sdrbdn in their comings and 
goings had seen and got to know all sides of Blana, they were 
sent ahead to look for camping-ground on the bank of the Slkri- 
lake {kut). When we reached the (Madhakur) camp, persons 
were sent galloping off to tell Mahdl Khwaja and the Blana 
garrison to join me without delay. Humayun’s servant Beg 
Mirak Mughul was sent out with a few braves to get news of 
the Pagan. They started that night, and next morning brought 
word that he was heard of as having arrived and dismounted at 
a place one kuroh (2 miles) on our side {ailkdrdk) of Basawar.8 
On this same day Mahdi Khwaja and Muhammad Sl.‘ M^rza 
reje^ned us with the troops that had ridden light to Blana. 

* dArbat^r. This is the first use of the word in the BUbur-ndma ; the defiicer of 
the Elph. Codex hu altered it to aurStur. 

* Shaikh Zain records [Ahu’l-fazl also, perhaps quoting from him] that B&bur, 
mying diacritical points, changed the name SikrI to Shukrl in sign of gratitude for h» 
' victory over the Rin^ The place became the Fatlipur-sikri of Akbar. 

P &skine locates this as lo to 12 miles n.w. of BSAna. 
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{p. Discomfiture of a reconnoitring party!) 

The begs were appointed in turns for scouting-duty. When 
it was ‘Abdu’l-'azfz’s turn, he went out of Sikri, looking neither 
before nor behind, right out along the road to Kanwa which 
is 5 kuroh (lom.) away. The Rana mudt have been marching 
forward ; he heard of our men’s moving out in their reinless 
(jaldu-sig) way, and made 4 or 5,000 of his own fall suddenly on 
them. With *Abdu’l-*azIz and Mulla Apaq may have been 1000 
to 1500 men ; they took no stock of their opponents but just Fol. 310^. 
got to grips ; they were hurried off at once, many of them being 
made prisoner. 

On news of this, we despatched Khalifa's Muhibb-i-'all with 
Khalifa’s retainers. Mulla Husain and some others aubrug- 
fiibruq ** were, sent to support them,* and Muhammad ‘All Jang- 
jang also. Presumably it was before the arrival of this first, 
Muhibb-i-‘ali’s, reinforcement that the Pagan had hurried off 
'Abdu’l-'aziz and his men, taken his standard, martyred Mulla 
Ni*mat, Mulla Daud and the younger brother of Mulla ApSq, 
with several more. Directly the reinforcement arrived the 
pagans overcame Tahir-tibrI, the maternal uncle of Khalifa’s 
Muhibb-i-'all, who had not got up with the hurrying reinforce- 
ment [?].3 Meantime Muhibb-i-’ali even had been thrown down, 

* This phnse has not occurred in the B.N. before ; presumably it expresses what 

has not yet been expmsed ; this Erskine’s rendering, ** each according to the speed 
of his horse," does also. The first Persian translation, which in this portion is by 
Mutuammad*quli Mugh&l translates by a% dambalyak digar (I. O. 2 1 5, f. 205^) ; 

the second, 'Abda*r-iahlm% merely reproduces the phrase ; De Couiteille (ii, 272) 
appears to render it by (amirs) qtu je nt nomme pM, If my reading of T&hir>tibrl*s 
fiulure be correct (rVs^), Erskine*s translation suits the context. 

* The passage cut oflF ^ my asterisks has this outside interest that it torms tne intro- 
doction to the so-called ** Fragments ", that is, to certain Turkl matter not included 
in the standard Bebur-fOma^ but preserved with the Kehr- llminsky *de Conrteille 
teat As is well-knpwn in Kburiana, opinion has varied as to the genesis of this 
.matter ; there is now no doubt that it is a translation into Turkl from the (Arnstf) 

prefiu»d by the above-astckisked pas^e of the. Bnhur-fOma and 
eontiimmiB (wldiAlight omissions) from Bib. Ind. ed. i, 106 to 120 (trs. H. Beveridge 
i, 260 to 2ft8). It covers the time from before the battle of Kanwi to the end of 
Abfi’l-fr^l’t diBicription of Bibur^s death, attainments and Court ; it has been made 
to Bihar’s own, down to his death-bed, byjcfaanging the third person of AF.’s 
nanative into the antobiogn^ihical first person. ((X Ihninsky, p^ 4^3 1 * 4 •xid 
lk' 4 M » Mtmoires ii, 272 and 443 to 464, ; JRAS. 1908, p, 76.) 

A MMnnte point in the history of the B.N. manuarripts may be plaM on record 
here; buL that the variants fixim the true Bdinr^iaAiu text which occur in the Kehr- 
rtwmr ri«ni in the cot nipt Turkl text of 1 . 0 . No. 2I4(JRAS P* 455 )* 

9 ekapOr kOmak yUmOs^ perhaps implying tfaat-the speed of his horses was not 
equal to that of Mnhibb-i-’aU* a Tkanslatois vary as to the m ea ning of the phrase. 
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, but Baltu getting in from the rear, brought him out. The enemy 
{pursued for over a kuroh (2 m.), stopped liowever at the sight of 
the black mass of Muh. ‘All Jang-jan^s troops. 

Foot upon foot news came that the foe had come near and 
nearer. * We put on our armour and our horses' mail, took our 
arms and, ordering the carts to be dragged after us, rode out at 
the gallop. We advanced one kuroh. The foe must have 
turned aside. 

(/. Babur fortifies his camp?) 

For the sake of water, we dismounted with a large lake {kul) 
on one side of us. Our front was defended by carts chained 
together*, the space between each two, across which the chains 
stretched, being 7 or 8 qdri {circa yards). Mustafa Rumi had 
FoL 31 1, had the carts made in the Rum! way, excellent carts, very strong 
and suitable.* As Ustad *AlI-quli was jealous of him, Mustafa 
was posted to the right, in front of Humayun. Where the carts 
did not reach to, Khurasani and Hindustani spadesmen and 
miners were made to dig a ditch. 

Owing to the Pagan’s rapid advance, to the fighting-work in 
Blana and to the praise and laud of the pagans made by Shah 
Mansur, Qismatl and the rest from Blana, people in the army 
shewed sign of want of heart. On the top of all this came the 
defeat of *Abdu’l-'azIz. In order to hearten our men, and give 
a look of strength to the army, the camp was defended and shut 
in where there were no carts, by stretching ropes of raw hide on 
wooden tripods, set 7 or 8 qdri apart. Time had drawn out to 
20 or 25 days before these appliances and materials were fully 
ready.® 

{q. A reinforcement from Kabul?) 

Just at this time there arrived from Kabul QSsim-i-husain 
SL {Auzbeg Skaibdn) who is the son of a daughter of SI. ](jusain 
M. {Bdi^qard), and with him Ahmad -i-yusuf {Augklaqcht)^ 
Qawwam-i-aurdu Shah and also several single friends of ix^ne, 

* Efikine and de Conrteille both give Mustafa the commendation the Tnrkl and 
PeniaD teaU give to the carts. 

* According to Tod's JRd/astAn^ negotiations went on during the interval, having 
for their object the fixing of a frontier between the KinA and B&bor. They were 
condacted by a ** traitor" ^lah’d-dln TAAr the chief of Raisin, who moreover is 
laid to have deserted to BAbur during the battle. 
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counting; up in all to 500 men. Muhammad Sharif, the astrologer 
of ill-augury, came with them too, so did liaba Dost the water- 
bearer (stlc/ii) who, having gone to Kiibul for wine, had there Vol 31 lA 
loaded three strings of camels with acceptable Ghazni wines. 

At a time such as this, when, as has been mentioned, the army 
was anxious and afraid by reason of past occurrences niid vicissi- 
tudes, wild words and opinions, this Muhammad Sharif, the 
ill-augurer, though he had not a helpful word to say to me, kept 
insisting to all he met, “ Mars is in the .west in these days ; * 
who comes into the fight from this (east) side will be defeated." 

Timid people who questioned the ill-augurer, became the more 
shattered in heart. VVe gave no ear to his wild w'ords, made no 
change in our operations, but got ready in earnest for the fight. 

(/v/;. On Sunday the 22nd (of Jumada I.) Shaikh 

Jamal was sent to collect all available quiver-wearers from 
between the two waters (Ganges and Jumna) and from Dihli, so 
that with this force he might over-run and plunder the Miwat 
villages, leaving nothing undone which could awaken the enemy's 
anxiety for that side. Mulla Tark-i-‘ali, then on his way from 
Kabul, was ordered to join Shaikh Jamal and to neglect nothing 
of ruin and plunder in Miwat ; orders to the same purport were 
given also to Maghfur the Di wan. They went ; they over-rati 
and raided a few vilLages in lonely corners (Jbfijqaq) ; they took 
some prisoners; but their passage through did not arouse much 
anxiety ! 

(r. Babur renounces wine,) 

On Monday the 23rd of the first Jumada (Feb. 25th), when FoL 31*. 

I went out riding, I reflected, as I rode, that the wish to cease 
from sin had been always in my mind, and that my forbidden 
acts had set lasting stain upon my heart. Said I, ” Oh ! my 
soul I ” 

{JRtrntm) ** How long wilt thou draw tavour from sin r 

RepenUnoe is not without savour, taste it I - 

* Ct £ 89 for Bibar's disastroos obedience to astrological warning. 

* For the reading of thia aeoond line, given bj the good MSS. rrs. kam H 

mum mM, V-*^**!, Ihaiiiiky <9. 405) has Tbaiia kam if ssosa, muut Aaiisr, which 
do Ooaitenie [ 11 , 278] mdenby, Awgas intmsit ftu os mmuik/a 

/Maifriirv/*' The Pcisiaa eooplM seems likelf to be a qaotatwn aad may yet be 
faondl daewhere. It b notmthe Kimpiar Dlwin which contains the Tbrkl veiaea 
lbllouni«it(E. a Rom PL 21k 
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(TWriO Tbrongh yean how many has sin defiled thee ? 

How much of peace has transgression given thee ? 

How much hast thou been thy passions’ slave ? 

How much of thy life flung away ? 

With the Ghizi’s resolve since now thou hast marched. 

Thou hast looked thine own death in the lace ! 

Who resolves to hold stubbornly fast to the death, 

Thou knowest what change he attains. 

That far he removes him from all things forbidden. 

That from all his offences he cleanses himself. 

With my own gain before me, I vowed to obey. 

In this my transgression,* the drinking of wine.” 

The flagons and cups of silver and gold, the vessels of feasting, 

1 had them all brought ; 

I had them all broken up* then and there. 

Thus eased I my heart by renouncement of wine. 

The fragments of the gold and silver vessels were shared out 
to deserving persons and to darwishes. The first to agree in 
renouncing wine was ‘Asas he had already agreed also about 
leaving his beard untrimmed.5 That night and next day some 
Fol. 312^. 300 begs and persons of the household, soldiers and not soldiers, 
renounced wine. What wine we had with us was poured on the 
ground ; what Baba Dost had brought was ordered salted to 
make vinegar. At the place where the wine was poured upon 
the ground, a well was ordered to be dug, built up with stone 
and having an almshouse beside it. It was already finished in 
Muharram 935 (ah. — Sep. 1528 ad.) at the time I went to 
Sikr! from Dulpur on my way back from visiting Guallar. 


* kichmdklik, to pass over (to exceed ?), to ford or go through a river, whence to 
trans^ess. The same metaohor of crossing a stream occurs, in connection with 
drinking, on f. 189A 

* This line shews that Babur's renouncement was of wine only ; he continued to 
eat confections {ma*jun), 

* Cf. f. 186^. Babur would announce his renunciation in Dlwan ; there too the 
forbidden vessels of precious metals would be broken. His few words leave it to his 
readers to picture the memorable scene. 

* This night-guard Casas) cannot be the one concerning whom Gul-badan records 

that he was the victim of a little joke made at his expense by Bibur (H. N. Index r.n. ). 
He seems likely to be the Hajl Muh. ^asas whom Abu’l-fBxl mentions in connection 
with Kamran in 933 ah. (1547 AD.). He may be the *asas who took charge of 
Babur’s tomb at Agra (cf. Gul-badan’s H.' N. r.is. Muh *Alt *asas and 

AkJb&^ndma trs. i, 502). 

* saqdll qlrqmiqta u qulnUtqta. Erskine here notes that “a vow to leave the 
beard untrimmed was m^e sometimes by persons who set out against the infidels. 
They did not trim the beard till th^ returned victorious. Some vows of similar 
4iature may be found in Scripture”, II Samuel, cap. 19 v. 34. 
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Xs. Remission of a due,) 

I had vowed already that, if I gained the victoiy over SangS 
the pagan, 1 would remit the tamgkd ^ to all Musalmans. Of 
this vow Darwish-i-muhammad Sdrbdn and Shaikh Zain 
reminded me at the time I renounced wine. Said I, “ You do 
well to remind me.” 

*The iamghd'w^ remitted to all Musalmans of the dominions 
I held.® 1 sent for the clerks {fnuns/iUdr\ and ordered them to 
write for their news-letters {aklibar) the farntdn concerning the 
two important acts that had been done. Shaikh Zain wrote 
the farmdn with his own elegance {inshdsi bild) and his fine 
letter (inshd) was sent to all my dominions. It is as 
follows : — 5 

FARMAN ANr{OUNCING BABUR’S RENUNCIATION 

OK WINE.4 

5 Let us praise the Long-suffering One who loveth the penitent 
and who loveth the cleansers of themselves ; and let thanks be 
rendered to the Gracious One who ahsolveth His debtors, and 
forgiveth those who seek forgiveness. Blessings be upon Mui^mmad 
the Crown of Creatures, on the Holy family, on the pure Com-- 
panions, and on the mirrors of the glorious congregation, to wit, 
the Masters of Wisdom who are treasure-houses of the pearls of 
purity and who bear the impress of the sparkling jewels of this 
purport : — that the nature of man is prone to evil, and that the 
abandonment of sinful appetites is only feasible by Divine aid FoL 31^ 

■ Index s.n. The tamgkd. was not really abolished until Jahangir’s time — if then 
(H. Beveridge). See Thomas* Revenue Resources of ike Mughal Empire. 

” There is this to notice here : — Babur's narrative has made the remission of the 
tamgkd contingent on his success, but thc/urwdn which announced that remission is 
dat^ some three weeks before his victory over Rana Sanga (Jumada II, 13th — 

March 16th). Manifestly Babur’s remission was absolute and made at the date given 
by Shaikh ^in as that of the farmdn. The farmdn seems to have been despatched 
as soon as it was ready, but may have been inserted in Babur’s narrative at a later 
date, together with the preceding paragraph which I have asterisked. 

s “ There is a lacuna in the Turk! copy ” [i.e. the Elphinstone Codex) “from this 
olace 10 the beginning of the year 935. Till then 1 therefore follow only 
Mr. Metcalfe’s and my own Persian copies** (Erskine). 

« I am indebted to my husband for this revised version of the farmdn. He is 
indebted to M. de Courteille for help generally, and specially for the references to the 
Qor&n {q.v. infra) 

^ The passages in italics are Arabic in the original, and where traced to the Qoiftn, 
are in Sale’s words. 
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and the help that cometh from on high. “ Evny soul is prone 
, unto (and again) '^This is the bounty of GoJ; fte will give 

the same unto whom He plcascth ; and God is endued 7vith great 
bounty y * 

Our motive for the.se remarks and for repeating these .state- 
ments Ls that, by reason of human frailty, of the customs of 
kings and of the great, all of us, from the Shah to the sipahl, in 
the heyday of our youth, have transgressed and done what we 
ought not to have done. After some dayd of sorrow and 
repentance, we abandoned evil practices one by one, and the 
gates of retrogression became closec.. But the renunciation of 
wine, the greatest and most indispensable of renunciations, 
remained under a veil in the chamber of deeds pledged to appear 
in due season, and did not show its countenance until the 
glorious hour when wc had put on the garb of the holy warrior 
and had encamped with the army . of IsUm over against the 
infidels in order to slay them. On this occasion 1 received 
a secret inspiration and heard an infallible voice say **/s not the 
time yet come unto those who believe, that their hearts should 
humbly submit to the admonition of God, and that truth which 
hath been revealed ? 3 Thereupon we set ourselves to extirpate 
the things of wickedness, and we earnestly knocked at the gates 
of rc[)entance. The Guide of Help assisted us, according to the 
saying “ Whoever knocks and re-knocks, to him it will be opened^', 
and an order was given that with the Holy War there should 
I'ni. 31 3A. begin the still greater war which has to be waged against 
sensuality. In short, we declared with sincerity that we would 
subjugate our passions, slxxA I engraved on the tablet of my heart 
“ / turn unto Thee with repentance, and I am the first of true 
believers And I made public the resolution to abstain from 
wine, which had been hidden in the treasury of my breast. The 
victorious servants, in accordance with the illustrious order, 
dasiKxl Ufjon the earth of contempt and destruction the flagons 
and the cups, and the other utensils in gold and silver, which in 
their fiutnber and their brilliance were like the stArs of the 
firmament. They dashed them in pieces, as, God willing 1 soon 

■ (hram, SArmJk XII, v. 53. * Sink LVlf, v. SI. 

1 .Vtfmi LVIl, V. 1$. « SOrmJk VII, v. 14a 
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will be dashed the gods of the idolaters, — and they distributed 
the fragments among the poor and needy. By the blessing of 
this acceptable repentance, many of the courtiers, by virtue of 
the saying that uten folloxv the religion of their kings^ embraced 
abstinence at the same assemblage, and entirely renounced the 
use of wine, and up till now crowds of our subjects hourly 
attain this auspicious happiness. I hope that in accordance 
with the saying '"He who incites to gooti deeds has the same 
^reward as he who does them " the benefit of this action will react 
on the foyal fortune and increase it day by day by victories. 

■ After carrying out this design an universal decree was issued 
that in the imperial dominions — May God protect them from Fol. 314. 
every danger and calamity — no-one shall partake of strong 
drink, or engage in its manufacture, nor sell it, nor buy it or 
possess it, not- convey it or fetch it. "'Beware of touching 
"^Perchance this will give you prosperity * 

In thanks for these great victories,^ and as a thank-offering 
for God’s acceptance of repentance and sorrow, the ocean of the 
royal munificence became commoved, and those waves of kind- 
nesS| which are the cause of the civilization of the world and of 
the glory of the sons of Adam, were displayed, — and through- 
out all the territories the tax {tamghd) on Musalmans was 
abolished, — though its yield was more than the dreams of 
avarice, and though it had been established and maintained by 
former rulers, — for it is a practice outside of the edicts of the 
Prince of Apostles (Muhammad). So a decree was passed that 
in no city, town, road, ferry, pass, or port, should the tax be 
levied or exacted. No alteration whatsoever of this order is 
to be permitted. “ Whoever after hearing it makes any change 
therein^ the sin of suck change will be upon himl* 3 

The proper course (sabtl) for all who shelter under the shade ot 
the royal benevolence, whether they be Turk, Tajik, ‘Arab, Hindi, 
or Farsi (Persian), peasants or soldiers, of every nation or tribe 


■ Surtik II, V. 185. 

° These may he self <xoiir)uests as ivis been underslcMMl by Kr&kmc (p. 356) aiul 
de Courtcillc (ii. 281 ) Imt as ilic Diviiw ** accept.inre ** would seem tn ll&iMir vouched 
for his military success ** vicliwies*' m.ay stand fur liis success at KanwA. 

3 SArmA ll, 177 where, in Sale's IranslatkMi, llic cliange refened to is the special 
one of altering a leg qr 
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of the sons of Adam, is to strengthen themselves by the tenets 
of religion, and to be full of hope and prayer for the dynasty 
which is linked with eternity, and to adhere to these ordinances, 
and not in any way to transgress them. It behoves all to act 
according to this farmdn ; they are to accept it as authentic 
when it comes attested by the Sign-Manual. 

Written by order of the Exalted one, — May his excellence 
endure for ever ! on the 24th of Jumada I. 933 (February 26th 

1527). 

(/. Alarm in Bdbuf^sif amp.) 

Fol. 314^. In these days, as has been mentioned, (our people) great 
and small, had been made very anxious and timid by past 
occurrences. No manly word or brave counsel was heard from 
any one soever. What bold speech was there from the wazlrs 
who are to speak out {diguchi\ or from the amirs who will 
devour the land {wildyat-ylghiichi) ? * None had advice to give, 
none a bold plan of his own to expound. Khalifa (however) 
did well in this campaign, neglecting nothing of control and 
supervision, painstaking and diligence. 

At length after I had made enquiry concerning people’s want 
of heart and had seen their slackness for myself, a plan occurred 
to me ; I summoned all the begs and braves and said to them. 
Begs and brave« ! 

(Pterstau) Who comes into the world will die ; 

What lasts and lives will be God. 

(Turh') He who hath entered the assembly of life, 

Drinketh at last of the cup of dea^. 

He who hath come to the inn of life, 

Pa^^eth at last from Earth’s house of woe. 

* The words and ylgiuhl are translated in the second Wdqi^&t-i-hikburx by 

sukhan-gm and XwUayatYkhw&r. This ignores in them the future element supplied 
by their component gu which would allow them to apply to conditions dependent 
on Jlabur’s success. The llai. MS. and Ilminsky read tigucht^ supporter- or helper- 
to-be, in place of the yTgurhf^ eater-to-be I have inferred from the k/twdr of the Pers. 
translation ; hence de Courteille writes amfrs auxquels iucombait P obligation de 
raffermir U gotwernemenP'. But Erskine, using the Pers. text alone, and thus 
having kkwdfi before him, translates by, “ amirs who enjoyed the wealth of kingdoms.". 
The two Turk! words make a depreciatory “ jingle”, but the first one, dtguckt, may 
imply serious reference to the duty, declared by Muhammad to be incumbent upon 
a wazir, of rcmiiidiiig his sovereign “when he forgelteth his duty". Both may be 
taken as alluding to dignities to be attained by success in the encounter from which 
wazirs and amirs were shrinking. 
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Better than life with a bad name, is death with a good one. 

(Arsigm) Well is it with me. if I die with p>od name ! 

A good name must 1 have, since the body is death’s.' 

“ God the Most High has allotted to us such happiness and has 
(Created for us such good-fortune that we die as martyrs, we kill 
as avengers of His cause. Therefore must each of you take oath FoL 315. 
upon His Holy Word that he will not think of turning his face 
from this foe, or withdraw from this deadly encounter so long as 
life is not rent from his body.*’/ All those present, b^ and 
retainer, great and small, took the Holy Book joyfully into 
their hands and made vow and compact to this purport. The 
plan was perfect ; it worked admirably for those near and afar, 
for seers and hearers, for friend and foe. 

(tf. Bdbuf^s perilous position.) 

In those saqne days trouble and disturbance arose on every 
side : — Husain Khan Nuhdni went and took Rdpri ; Qutb Khan’s 
man took Chandwar ^ ; a mannikin called Rustam Khan who 
had collected quiver -wearers from Between -the -two -waters 
(Ganges and Jamna), took Kul (Koel) and made Kichik 'All 
prisoner ; Khwaja Zahid abandoned Sambal and went off ; 

SI. Muhammad Dulddi came from Qanuj to me ; the Gualiar 
pagans laid siege to that fort ; ‘Alam Khan when sent to 
reinforce it, did not go to Gualiar but to nis own district. Every 
day bad news came from every side. Desertion of many 
HindQstanls set in ; Haibat Khan Karg-anddz^ deserted and 
went to Sambal ; Hasan Khan of Bari deserted and joined the 
Pagan. We gave attention to none of them but went straight 
on with our own affair. 

(v. Babur advances to fight.) 

The apparatus and appliances, the carts and wheeled tripods 
being ready, we arrayed in right, .left and centre, and marched 
(brward on New Year’s Day,'^ Tuesday, the 9th of the second FoI. 315^. 
Jumada (March 13th.), having the carts 5 and wheeled tripods 

^ Firdausi’s Shdh-ndma [Erskine]. 

* Also Chand-wal ; it is 25 m. east of Agra and on the Jamna [Tada^dt^i-nOftn^ 

Raverty, p. 74 * n. 9 ]- . .. ^ 

* Probably, Overthrower of the rhinoceros, but if Gur;^-a$tdd* be read, of the wolf. 

* According to the Persian calendar this is the day the Son enters Aries. 

s The practical purpose of this order of march is shewn in the account of the battle 
of Panlpat, and in the Letter of Victory, f. 319- 


39 
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moving in front of us, with Ustad ‘Ali-qull and all the matchlock- 
men ranged behind them in order that these men, being on foot, 
should not be left behind the array but should advance with it. 

When the various divisions, right, left and centre, had gone 
each to its place, I galloped from one to another to give 
encouragement to begs, braves, and sipdhts. After each man 
had had assigned to him his post and usual work with his 
company, we advanced, marshalled on the plan determined, for 
as much as one kuroh (2 m.) ' and then dismounted. 

The Pagan’s men, for their part, were on the alert; they 
came from their side, one company after another. 

The camp was laid out and strongly protected by ditch and 
carts. As we did not intend to fight that day, we sent a few 
unmailed braves ahead, who were to get to grips with the enemy 
and thus take an omen. They made a few pagans prisoner, 
cut off and brought in their heads. Malik Qasim also cut off 
and brought in a few heads ; he did well. By these successes 
the hearts of our men became very strong. 

When we marched on next day, I had it in my mind to 
fight, but Khalifa and other well-wishers represented that the 
camping-ground previously decided on was near and that it 
would favour our fortunes if we had a ditch and defences made 
there and went there direct. Khalifa accordingly rode off to get 
FoL 316. the ditch dug ; he settled its position with the spades-men, 
appointed overseers of the work and returned to us. 

(w. The battle of Kdnwa.) ® 

On Saturday the 13th of the second Jumada (March 17th, 
1327 AD.) we had the carts dragged in front of us (as before), 
made a kuroh (2 m.) of road, arrayed in right, left and centre, 
and dismounted on the ground selected. 

' kur^hcha^ perhaps a short kuroh^ but I have not found Babur using cha as a 
diminutive in such a case as kurohcha. 

* or Kanfia, in the lliana district and three inarches from Blana<town. It had 
t>een determined on by Rana Sangrain Singh (<.«. Sanga)for the northern limit of his 
dominionsf and he had here built a small palace.'* Tod thus describes Bibur^s foe, 
**Sanga Kana was of the middle stature, and of great mu.scu]ar strength, frir fai 
complexion, with unusually large eyes which appear to be peculiar to his descendants, 
lie exhibited at his death but the fragments of a warrior : one eye was lost in the 
Iwnil with his brother, an arm in action with the Lodf kings of Dehll, sod he was 
a cripple owing to a limb being broken liy a cannon-ball in another ; while he 
rnonted 8o wounds from the sword or the laiitt on varioas parts of his bo^** (Tod's 
A'4Avr/Je, cap. Annals of Mewar ). 
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A few tents had been set up ; a few were in setting up when 
news of the appearance of the enemy was brought. Mounting 
instantly, I ordered every man to his post and that our array 
should be protected with the carts.* 

* As the following I-etter-of-victory (J*ath-ndma) which is 
what Shaikh Zain had indited, makes known particulars about 
the army of Islam, the great host of the pagans with the position 
of their arrayed ranks, and the encounters had between them 
and the army of Islam, it is inserted here without addition or 
deduction.^ 

SHAIKH ZAIN^S LETTER-OF-VICTORY. 

(rt. Introduction?^ 

Praise be to God the Faithful Promiser ^ the Helper of His 
servant Sy the Supporter of His armies, the Scntterer of hostile 
hosts, the One alone without whom there is nothing, Fol. 316^. 

' Here M. de C. has the following note (ii, 27311.) ; it supplements my own of 
f. 264 [n. 3I. “ lx mot aniba, que j'at traduit par chartof tU pni par M, Ltytirn ** 

(this should be Erskine) dans le sens rU ^ gnn\ le qne je ne rron pas e.iait ; tout 
an plus si^nifierait‘il affOt*' (gun-carri.igc}. “ // fae paiail tmpo^stble d'otimeflte 
qtte Baber eAt d sa disposition tine arttllcrie atteUe attssi tomidthable. Cn anlba 
poirvaient servir en partie A hampoi ter des pihes de tampa^ne, mats //i avaient atusi 
une autre destination^ tom me on le iwt par la ^uite dti licit,'*' It does not ap|)car to 
me that Krskine tramlate^ tlie word at aba by the word but tliat the aiAbas 
(all of which he took to be gun-carriages) being there, be supposed the guns. This 
was not correct as the various ixissages al>out carts as defences show (cf. Index 
s,nn. ardba and carts). 

” It is characteristic of Ikibur that he reproduces Shaikh Zain’s Fath-niima, not 
because of its eUxiuence but liecause of its u<«erul details. i'!rskine and de Courteille 
have the following notes concerning Shaikh Zain's fannAn : — ** Nothing can form 
a more striking contrast to the simple, manly and intelligent style of Baber himself, 
than the pompous, lalx^ured periods of his secretary. Yet I have never read this 
Finnan to any native of India who did not bestow unlimited admiration on the 
official bombast of Zeineddin, while I have met with none but Turks who paid due 
praise to the calm simplicity of Baber ** [Mems. p. 359 ]- “ Comme la pricldente 

{JarfuHu), cette pilteest rtdigte en langtH persane et offre tin modile des plus aceomplis 
du style en usage dans ies chancelleries orientates. La traduction semblable 

morceau d* eloquence eside la plus grande difficulty si on veut ttre clair, tout en restant 
fidblehV original," 

Like the Renunciation farMttn, the Lettcr-of-victory with its preceding .sentence 
which I have a.stcrisked, was probably inserted into BabuFs narrative somewhat 
later than the battle of Kanwa. Hence Babur’s pluperfect-tcn.se ‘‘Imd indited”. 

1 am indexed to my husband for help in revising the difficult Fat/i-niima ; he 
has done it with consideration of the variants betw^n the earlier English and the 
Frencli translations. No doubt it could be dealt witli more searchiiigly still by one 
well-versed in tlie (Joran and the Traditions, and thus able to explain others of its 
allusions. The italics denote Arabic passages in the original ; many 4>f these are 
from the Qoran, and in tracing them M. de Courtcillc’s notes have hi^n most u.seful 
to us. " 
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0 Thou the Exalter of the pillars of Isldm^ Helper of thy 
faithful minister y Overthrawer of the pedestals of idols. Overcomer 
of rebellious foes. Exterminator to the uttermost of4he followers of 
darkness! 

Lauds be to God the Lord of the worlds, and may the blessing 
of God be upon the best of His creatures Muhammad, Lord of 
ghosts and champions of the Faith, and upon his companions, the 
pointers of the way, until the Day of judgment. 

The successive gifts of the Almighty are the cause of frequent 
praises and thanksgivings, and the number of these praises and 
thanksgivings is, in its turn, the cause of the constant succession 
of God’s mercies. For every mercy a thanksgiving is due, and 
every thanksgiving is followed by a mercy. To render full 
thanks is beyond men’s power ; the mightiest are helpless to 
discharge their obligations. Above all, adequate thanks cannot 
be rendered for a benefit than which none is greater in the 
world and nothing is more blessed, in the world to. come, to wit, 
victory over most powerful infidels and dominion over wealthiest 
heretics, these are the ut^elievers, the wicked^ ^ In the eyes of 
the judicious, no blessing can greater than this. Thanks be 
to God I that this great blessing and mighty boon, which from 
the cradle until now has been the real object of this right-thinking 
mind (BSbur’s), has now manifested itself by the graciousness of 
the King of the worlds ; the Opener who dispenses his treasures 
without awaiting solicitation, hath opened them with a master- 
key before our victorious Nawab (Babur), ^ so that the names of 
our 3 conquering heroes have been emblazoned in the records of 
glorious ghdsts. By the help of oUr victorious soldiers die 
FoL 3>7- standards of Islam have been raised to the highest pinnades. 
The account of this auspicious fortune is as follows . 

-■ Qortofcap. 80, last sentence. 

* Shaikh Zain, in his version of the Sadur-nOma, s^les Bftbor Nawlb where there 
tan be no donbt of the application of the title, vu. in describing Sl^ T*binlsp^s 
gifts to him (mentioned by Bibnr on £ 305). He uses the title alM in the JkrmOm of 
rehandation (f. 313ft), bnt it does not appear in my test, ** royal ** (fortone) standing 
for it (m pl 555, L 10). 

, 3 The possessive pronoun occurs seveial times in the Letter-of-victofy. As there 
is no semblance of potting forward that letter as being Bftbur*s, the pronoun see m s to, 
imply on our side 
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(A Rand Sangd and his forces^ 

When the flashing^swords of our Islam-guarded soldiers had 
illuminated the land of Hindustan with rays of victory and 
conquest, ^s has been recorded in former letters-of-victory,* 
the Divine favour caused our standards to be upreared in the 
territories of Dihli, Agra, J un-pur, Kharid,^ Bihar, etc,, when 
many chiefs, both pagans and Muhammadans submitted to our 
generals and shewed sincere obedience to our fortunate Nawab. 

But Rana Sanga the pagan who in earlier times breathed 
submissive to the Nawab, 3 now was puffed up with pride and 
became of the number of unbelievers,^ Satan-like he threw back 
his head and collected an army of accursed heretics, thus 
gathering a rabble-rout of whom some wore the accursed torque 
(Jauq), the zlndr,^ on the neck, some had in the skirt the 
calamitous thorn of apostacy.^ Previous to the rising in Hindu- 
stan of the Sun of dominion and the emergence there of the 
light of the Shahanshah’s Khallfate \i.e, Babur's] the authority 
of that execrated pagan (Sanga) — at the Judgment Day he shaU 
have no friend? was such that not one of all the exalted 
sovereigns of this wide realm, such as the Sultan of Dihli, the Fol. 317A 
Sultan of Gujrat and the Sultan of Mandu, could cope with this 
evil-dispositioned one, without the help of other pagans \ one 
and all they cajoled him and temporized with him ; and he had 
this authority although the rajas and rais of high degree^ who 
obeyed him in this battl6, and the goverriors and commanders 

' The Bdbur-nAma inqlades no other than Shaikh Zain'f about Kanwa. Those 
here alluded to will be the announcements of success at Milwat, P&nipat, Dlbalpur 
and perhaps elsewhere in Hindustan. 

* In Jun-pur {Ayin-i-akbari ) ; Elliot & Dowson note (iv, 283->4) that it appears 
to have included, near Sikandarpur, the country on both sides of the Gogra, and 
thence on Utat river’s left bank down to the Ganges. 

3 That the word Nawab here refers to Bftbur and not to his lieutenants, is shewn 
by his mention (f. 278) of Sang&’s messages to himself. 

^ Qoian, cap. 2, v. 32. The pasuge quoted is part of a description of Satan, 
hence mention of Satan in Shaikh Zain’s next sentence. 

3 The brahminical rhnwl 

* kkar^i-mihnat-uirtiddd dar demon. This Erskine renders hy ** who fixed thorns 
from the pan^ of apostacy in the hem of their garments ” (p. 360). Several good 
MSS. have thorn, but Ilminsky has Ar. kkim&r, cyuMr, instead (p. 411). 

De Conrteille renders the passage by porUtU an pan de Unrr habits la marque 
dndanmue de l^apestasie^' (ii, 290). To read hhimdr^ CTuv (scarf), would serve, 
as a scarf is part of some Hindu costumes. 

y Qoiin, capi 69, v. 35. 
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who were amongst his followers in this conflict, had not obeyed 
him in any earlier fight or, out of regard to their own dignity, 
been friendly with him. Infidel standards dominated some 
200 towns in the territories of Islam ; in them mosques and 
shrines fell into ruin ; from them the wives and children of the 
Faithful were carried away captive. So greatly had his forces 
grown tliat, according to the liindu calculation by which one 
lak of revenue should yield lOO horsemen, and one knir of 
revenue, 10,000 horsemen, the territories subject to the Pagan 
(Sanga) yielding 10 krurs, should yield him 100,000 horse. 
Many noted pagans who hitherto had not helped him in battle, 
now swelled his ranks out of ho.stility to the people of Islam. 
Ten powerful chiefs, each the leader of a pagan host, uprose in 
rebellion, as smoke rises, and linked themselves, as though 
Fol. enchained, to that perverse one (Sanga); and this infidel decade 
who, unlike the blessed ten,^ uplifted misery-freighted i^tandards 
which denounce unto them excruciating pupiishment- had many 
dependants, and troops, and wide-extended lands. As, for 
instance, Sal^iu’d-dln 3 had territory yielding 30,000 horse, 
Rawal Odai Singh of Bagar had 12,000, Medinl Ral had 12,000, 
Hasan Khan of Mlwat had 12,000, Bar-mal of Idr had 4,000, 
Narpat Hara had 7,000, Satrvi of Kach (Cutch) had 6,000, 
Dharm-deo had 4>ooo, Bir-sing-deo had 4,000, and Mahmud 
Khan, son of SI. Sikandar, to whom, though he possessed neither 
district nor pargana, 10,000 horse had gathered in hope of his 
attaining supremacy. Thus, according to the calculation of 
Hind, 201,000 was the total of those sundered from salvation. 
In brief, that haughty pagan, inwardly blind, and hardened of 

* M. Derr^mcry, when reviewing the French tnnslation of the B. N. {Journal des 
S^am 1873), points out (p. 18) that it makes no mention of the blessed ten 
Eiskine mentions them but without explanation. They are the 'askarak mubash- 
sharaht the decade of followers of Muhammad who recei%'ed good tidings and 
whose certain entry into IV&radise he foretold. 

* Qordn, cap. 3, v. ao. M. Defr^mery reads Shaikh Zain to mean that tliese 
woids of tfle <jorin were on the infidel standards, but it would be simmer to reatl 
Shaikh Zain os meaning that the infidel insignia on the standards ** denounce 
punishment ’* on their users. 

3 He seems to have been a Rajput convert to Muhammadanism who changed his 
Hmdl name Silh&dl for what i^bur writes. His son piarried Sang&’s daughter ; 
his fids were Raisin and Sarangpur ; he deserted to Babur in the battle of Kanwa« 
(Cf. Erskine's Histo/y oj India i, 471 note ; MirOld-nkandan^ Baxley’s trs. /.js. ; 
Akhor-nama^ H.B.'s trs. i, 261 ; Tod*s RajasiAn cap. Mewar.) 
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heart, having joined with other pagans, dark-fated and doomed 
to perdition, advanced to contend with the followers of Islam 
and to destroy the foundations of the law of the Prince of Men 
(Muhammad), on whom be God's blessing ! The protagonists 
of the royal forces fell, like divine destiny, on that one-eyed 
Dajjal* who, to understanding men, shewed the truth of the 
saying, WAen Fate arrives^ the eye becomes blinds and, setting 
before their eyes the scripture which saith, Whosoever striveth 
to promote the true religion^ striveth for the good of his own soul^ Fd. 31SI. 
they acted on the precept to which obedience is due, Fight 
against infidels and hypocrites. 

(r. Military movements^ 

{March ijth^ {S^ 7 ) On Saturday the 13th day of the second 
JumSda of the date 933, a day blessed by the words, God hath 
blessed your Saturday^ the army of Islam was encamped near 
the village of Kanwa, a dependency of Blana, hard by a hill 
which was 2 kurohs (4 m.) from the enemies of the Faith. 

When those accursed infidel foes of Muhammad's religion heard 
the reverberation of the armies of Islam, they arrayed their 
ill-starred forces and moved forward with one heart, relying on 
their mountain-like, demon-shaped elephants, as had relied the 
Lords of the Elephant ^ who went to overthrow the sanctuary 
(ka'ba) of Islam. 

' ** Dej&i or al Masih al Dajjal, the false or lying Mesaiah, is the Mahamiii&dan 
Anti-christ. He is to be one-ey^, and marked on the forehead with the letters 
K.F.R. simifying Kafer, or InfideL He is to appear in the latter days riding on an 
ass, and v^ll be followed by 70,000 Jews of Ispahan, and will continue on the Earth 
40 days, of which one will be equal to a year, another to a month, another to a week, 
and the rest will be common days. He is to lay waste all places, but will not enter 
Mekka or Medina, which are to be guarded by angels. He is finally to ue slain at 
the gate of Lud by Jesus, for whom the Musalmans profess great veneration, calling 
htdi the breath or spirit of God. — See Sale's Introductory Discourse to tko Koran ” 

[Erskine]. 

* Qorftn, cap. 29 * 5- 

3 *^This alludes to die defeat of [an Abyssinian Christian] Abraha the prince of 
Yemen who [in the jrear of Muhamm^'s birth] marched his army and some elephants 
to destroy the ka^ba of Makka.' * The Meccans,' says Sale, * at the appearance of so 
considerable a host, retired to the neighbouring mountains, being unable to defend 
thdr city or temple. But God himself undertook the defence of both. For when 
Abraha drew near to Meoea,.and would have entered it, the elephant on which be 
rode, whi^ was a very large one and named Mahm&d, refiised to advance any nigber 
to the town, but knelt down whenever they endeavoured to force him thst way, 
he would rise and inarch briskly enoui^ if th^ turned him towards aiwothm 
quarter \ and while were in this posture, on a sadden a large flock of birds, 

vka swallows, came flyipg from the sea-coast, every-one of wbicb carried three stones, 
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*' Having these elephants, the wretched Hindus 
Became proud, like the Lords of the Elephant ; 

Yet were they odious and vile as is the evening of death, 

Blacker ’ than night, outnumbering the stars, 

All such as fire is ” but their heads upraised 
In hate, as rises its smoke in the azure sky, 

Antdike they come from right and from left. 

Thousands and thousands of horse and foot.** 

They advanced towards the victorious encampment, intending 
FoL 319 . to give battle. The holy warriors of Islam, trees in the garden 
of valour, moved forward in ranks straight as serried pi^es and, 
like pines uplift their crests to heaven, uplifting their helmet- 
crests which shone even as shine the hearts of those that strive 
in the way of the Lord ; their array was like Alexander’s iron- 
wall,3 and, as is the way of the Prophet’s Law, straight and firm 
and strong, as though they were a welLcomptuted building ; 4 and 
they became fortunate and successful in accordance with the 
saying. They are directed by their Lord^ and they shall prosper,^ 

In that array no rent was frayed by timid souls ; 

Firm was it as the Shidianshah's resolve, strong as the Faith ; 

Their standards brushed against the sky ; 

Verily we have granted thee certain victory.^ 

Obeying the cautions of prudence, we imitated the ghdzis of 
Rum 7 by posting matchlockmen (Jufanchtdn^ and cannoneers 
{rdd-anddzdn) along the line of carts which were chained to one 
another in front of us ; in fact, Islam’s army was so arrayed and 
so steadfast that primal Intelligence® and the firmament {'aqLi- 
ptr u charkh-i’Ostr) applauded the marshalling thereof. To 
effect this arrangement and organization, Nizamu’d-din ‘Ali 
Khalifa, the pillar of the Imperial fortune, exerted himself 

one in etch foot and one in its bill ; and these stones they threw down upon the 
heads ^ Ahraha*s men, certainly killing every one they struck.* The rest were 
swept away by a flood or perished by a plague, Abraha alone reaching Senaa, where 
the also dM '* [Erskine]. The above is taken from Sale’s note to the 105 chapter of 
the ^r 4 n, entitled ** the Elephant 

' Presumably black by reason of their dark large mass. 

* Presumably, devouring as fire. 

3 This is $0 m. long and blocked the narrow pass of the Caspian Iron-gates. It 
ends ^ttth of the Russian town of Dar-band, on the west shore of the Caspian. 
Erskine states that it was erected to repress the invasions of Yajuj and Mujuj (Gog 
and Magog). 

* Qoran, cap. Ixi, v. 4. 

’ Qor&n, cap. ii, v. 4. Erskine appears to quote another verse. 

* Qqtin, cap. xlviii, v. 1. 

’ Index s.n, 

* Kkirad^ Intelligence or the first Intelligence, was supposed to be t)ie guardian of 
die emp:^Tea1 heaven (Erskine). 
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strenuously ; his efforts were in accord with Destiny, and were 
approved by his sovereign’s luminous judgment. 

(rf. Commanders of the centre,) 

His Majesty’s post was in the centre. In the right-hand of 
the centre were stationed the illustrious and most upright Fol'.3i96. 
brother, the beloved friend of Destiny, the favoured of Him 
whose aid is entreated {t,e, God), ChIn-tTmur Sultan/ — ^the 
illustrious son, accepted in the sight of the revered AIlah» 
Sulaiman Shah,*— the reservoir of sanctity, the way-shower, 

Khwaja Kamalu’d-din (Perfect-in -the Faith) Dost-i-khawand, — 
the trusted of the sultanate, the abider near the sublime threshold, 
the close companion, the cream of associates, Kamalu’d-dln 
Y unas-i-'all, — the pillar of royal retainers, the perfect in friendship, 
Jalalu’d-din (Glory-of-the- Faith) Shdh Mansur Barlds^ — the 
pillar of royal retainers, most excellent of servants, Nizamu’d-dm 
( U pholder - of - the - F ai th) Darwish - i - muhammad Sdrbdn, — the 
pillars of royal retainers, the sincere in fidelit;% Shihabu’d-din 
(Meteor-of-the-Faith) ‘Abdu’l-lah the librarian and Nizamu’d-din 
Dost Lord-of-the-Gate. 

In the left-hand of the centre took each his post, the reservoir 
of sovereignty, ally of the Khallfate, object of royal favour, Sultan 
*Ala’u’d-din ‘Alam Khan son of SI. Bahlul Ltldi ^ — the intimate 
of illustrious Majesty, the high priest {dastiir) of sadrs amongst 
men, the refuge of all people, the pillar of Islam, Shaikh Zain of 
Khawaf, 3 — the pijlar of the nobility, Kamalu’d-dln Muhibb-i-'ali, 
son of the intimate counsellor named above (/>. Khalifa), — the 
pillar of royal retainers, Niramu’d-din Tardi Beg brother of Quj 
(son of) Ahmad, whom God hath taken into His mercy, — Shir- Fol. 320. 
afgan son of the above-named Quj Beg decease^!, — the pillar of 
great ones, the mighty khan, AraisK Khan,^ — the wazir, greatest 

* Chin-timur ChSngis-kkdmd Ckaghai&i \s called Babur’s brother because a 
(maternal’) cousin of Babur’s own generation, their last common ancestor being 
Yunas Khan. 

” Sulaiman TSmOrid Miren-sk&hi is called Babur’s son oecause his father was of 
Babur’s generation, their last common ancestor being SL Abu-sa*id Mlrza. lie was 
13 years old and, through Shah Begim, hereditary shih of Badakhsh&n. 

3 The Shaikh was able, it would appear, to see himself as others saw him, since 
the above description of him is bis own. It is confinned by Abu*l-fiul and Badayunl’s 
accounts of his attainments. 

^ The honourable post given to thK amir of Hind is likely to be due to his loyalty 
to Bibur. 
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of wazirs amongst men, Khwaja Kamalu'd-din Ijusain, — ^and 
a^ number of other attendants at Court (diwanian). 


(^. Commanders of the right wing^ 

In the right wing was the exalted son, honourable and 
fortunate, the befriended of Destiny, the Star of the Sign of 
sovereignty and success, Sun of the sphere of the Khallfate, 
lauded of slave and free, Muhammad Humavun Bahadur. On 
that exalted prince’s right hand there were, one whose rank 
approximates to royalty and who is distinguished by the favour 
of the royal giver of gifts, Qasim-i-husain Sul$an, — the pillar of 
the nobility Ni;pamu’d-dln Ahma 1-i-yOsuf Aughl&qM ^^ — ^die 
trusted of royalty, most excellent of servants, Jalalu’d-dln Hindu 
Beg ^uchin ,^ — the trusted of royalty, perfect in loyalty, Jal&lu’d- 
dTn Khusrau Kukuldash, — the trusted of royalty, Qawam (var. 
Qiyam) Beg Aurdu-shdh ^ — the pillar of royal retainers, of perfect 
sincerity, Wall Qard-quzt the treasurer,^ — ^the pillar of royal 
retainers, Nizamu’d-din Pir-qull of Sistan, — ^the pillar of wazirs, 
Khwaja Kamalu’d-din pahlawdn (champion) of Badakhshan, — 
the pillar of royal retainers, 'Abdu’l-shakur, — ^the pillar of the 
nobility, most excellent of servants, the envoy from 'Iraq 
Sulaiman AqS, — and Husain AqS the envoy from Sistan. On 
FoL 3 ^ the victory-crowned left of the fortunate son already named 
there were, the sayyid of lofty birth, of the family of Murtiza 
('All), Mir Hama (or Hama), — the pillar of royal retainers, the 
perfect in sincerity, Shamsu’d - din Muhammad! Kukuldash and 
Nizamu’d-din Khwajagi Asad jdn-ddr.^ In the right wing 

‘ Ahmad may be a nephew of Yusuf of the same agnomen (Index s.nn,), 

* 1 have not discovered the name of this old servant or the meaning of his seeming- 
sobriquet, HindQ. As a qOchin he will have been a Moghul or Turk. The circum* 
stanM of his service with a son of Mahmud Meren-skAhi (down to 905 ah .) makes it 
' possible that he drew his name in his youth from the tract s.e. of Mahmud's 
territory which has been known as Little Hind (Index s.n. Hind). This is however 
conjecture merely. Another suggestion is that as hindO can mean blacky it may 
stand fQTthe common qarA of the Turks Qaril BarUs, Black Barl&s. 

3 I am uncertain whether (Jari-qilsl is the name of a place, or the jesting sobriquet 
of more than one meaning it can his, 

« Soul-full, animated; var. MS. kkan-dAr, Noagnomen is need for A«ad by 
, Bibar. The Akbmr^ nima varies to jAmadAr^ wardrobe-keeper, cup-holder KBih, ImL 
ed. i, 107), and Fnisbla to sar-JAmtidart head wardrobe-keeper (lith. ed. p. aop top). 
It would be snrprisiiig to find such an oflicml sent as envoy to ‘Itiq, as Asad was both 
before and after he Imy^t at lUnwa, 
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there were, of the amirs of Hind, — ^the pillar of the State, the 
Kh§n-of- Khans, DilSwar Khan,* — the pillar of the nobility, 

Malik Did Karardnl^ — and the pillar of the nobility, the 
Shaikh-of-shaikhs, Shaikh Guran, each standing in his appointed 
place. 

(/ Commanders of the left wing^ 

In the left wing of the armies of Islam there extended their 
ranks, — the lord of lofty lines^, the refuge of those in 
authority, the ornament of the family of Ta Ha and Ya Sin? 
the model for the descendants of the prince of ambassadors 
(Muhammad), Sayyid Mahdt Khwaja, — ^the exalted andfortunate 
brother, the well-regarded of his Majesty, Muhammad SI. Mlrza ^ 

— the personage approximating to royalty, the descended of 
monarchs, ‘Adil Sultan son of Mahdl Suiting — ^die trusted in 
the State, perfect in attachment, ‘Abdu'l-*aziz Master of the 
Horse, — the trusted in the State, the pure in friendship, 
Shamsu'd-din Muhammad ^Ali fangfangfi — the pillar of royal 
retainers, Jalalu’d-din Qutluq-qadam qardwal (scout), — the 
pillar of royal retainers, the perfect in sincerity, JaUlu’d-dfn 
Shah li^ls;o:v[iydrdgt Mughul Ghdnchiif)^ — and Nizamu’d-din 
Jan-i-muhammad Beg Atdka. 

Of amirs of Hind there were in this division, the scions of 
sulj^ns, Kamal Khan and Jamal Khan sons of the SI. 'AlS’u’d-dln FoL 3 * 1 . 
above-mentioned, — ^the most excellent officer *A]I Kh5n Shaikh- 
zada of FarmGl, — and the pillar of the mobility, Nizam Khan of 
Blana. 

* son of DauUt Khftn YOsuf-kkoa LOA. 

* These aie the titles of tiie 20 th end d^pten of the Qortn ; Sale offers 
oonjectnnl explenetions of them. The '*fimilj** is MabeninaiPs 

s e Bil-qeri TlmGrid of Bibni’s geaeimtieo, their lest cofniaon enoestor being 
TlmGr himself 

4 en AGsbeg who menried e deoghter of SL ^esein jM. BOi-fmrM, 

s It hes been pointed oot to me the! there is e Chiasse title of nobOitp Has-mAWt 
end that it may be behind the wocds/sfw/MtT Thoo^tiiesoggcarioo appears to me 
improbable, looking to the record or Bil^s officer, to the prevalence oi sobriqi^ 
aniongX his people, aad to what would be the sporadie appeaiaaee of a Chtnem title 
or even dass-name borne by a sui|^ man amongst tlic^ 1 add this sqggestion to 
those of my note on the meaning of the words (Index jvic. lin|b 'Alt)« The '^tle 
/ffis w ffi y oocnrs in Dr. Denison RossT Tkrm MSS,/fmm AThVler, pi 5# v. 5 and 
translatoi^s preffice, pi 14 . 

* Cf. f. a 66 and u 2991 Veresf may be the name of hh office, (fromydfd^) and 
mean provuioner of arms or food or other military reqairements. 
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( The fianking parties.) 

4 

For the flank-movement (Julghdmd) of the right wing there 
were posted two of the most trusted of the household retainers, 
Tardika ' and Malik Q^Lsim the brother of Baba Qashqa, with 
a body of Mughuls; for the flank-movement of the left wing 
were the two trusted chiefs Mumin Ataka and Rustam Turkman^ 
leading a body of special troops. 

(A. The Chief of the Staff,) 

The pillar of royal retainers, the perfect in loyalty, the cream 
of privy-counsellors, Nizamu’d-din Sultan Muhammad Bakhsht, 
after postir^ the ghdzts of Islam, came to receive the royal 
commands. He despatched adjutants {tawdchi) and messengers 
{yasdwal) in various directions to convey imperative orders 
concerning the marshalling of the troops to the great sultans 
and amirs. Arid when the Commanders had taken up their 
positions, an imperative order was given that none should quit 
his post or, uncommanded, stretch forth his arm to fight. 

(/. The battle^ 

One watch * of the afore-mentioned day had elapsed when the 
opposing forces approached each other and the battle began. 
As Light opposes Darkness, so did the centres of the two 
foi $ 2 id, armies oppose one another. Fighting began on the right and 
left wings, such fighting as shook the Earth and filled highest 
Heaven with clangour. 

The left wing of the ill-fated pagans advanced against the 
right wing of the Faith-garbed troops of Islam and charged 
down on Khusrau Kukuldash and Baba Qashqa’s brother Malik 
Qasim. The most glorious and most upright brother Chin-t!mur 
Sultan, obeying orders, went to reinforce them and, engaging in 
the conflict with bold attack, bore the pagans back almost to 
the rear of their centre. Guerdon was made for the brother’s 
glorious ^ame.3 The marvel of the Age, Mustafa of Rum, had 
his post in the centre (of the right wing) where was the exalted 
son, upright and fortunate, the object of the favourable regard of 

■ or, TtL.id\ yakka, the champion, Gr. monomachus (A.N. trs. i, 107 n.). 

* w. 1 watch and 2 g'haris ; the time will have been between 9 and 10 a.m. 

^ jHUdA ba ndm ai 'oEtMti^barddar shud% a phrase not eaqr to translate. 
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Creative Majesty God), the one distinguished by the particular 

grace of the mighty Sovereign who commands to do and not to do 
{t.e, Babur), Muhammad Humayun Bahadur. This Mu.stafa of 
Rflm had the carts {ardbaha) * brought forward and broke the 
ranks of pagans with matchlock and culverin dark like their 
hearts (?).* In the thick of the fight, the most glorious brother 
Qasim-i-husain Sultan and the pillars of royal retainers, Nizamu’d- 
dln Ahmad-i-yusuf and Qawam Beg, obeying orders, hastened 
to their help. And since band after band of pagan troops 
followed each other to help their men, so we, in our turn, sent 
the trusted in the State, the glory of the Faith, Hindu Beg, and, 
after him, the pillars of the nobility, MuhammadI Kukuldash 
and KhwajagI Asad jdn-ddr^ and, after them, the trusted in Foi. 322. 
the State, the trustworthy in the resplendent Court, the most 
confided-in*of nobles, the elect of confidential servants, Yunas- 
i-*all, together with the pillar of the nobility, the perfect in 
friendship, Shah Mansur Barlds and the pillar' of the grandees, 
the pure in fidelity, 'Abdu’l-lah the librarian, and after these, the 
pillar of the nobles, Dost the^Lord-of-the-Gate, and Muhammad 
Khalil the master-gelder {akhta-beg()i^ 

The pagan right wing made repeated and desperate attack on 
the left wing of the army of Islam, falling furiously on the holy 
warriors, possessors of salvation, but each time was made to 
turn back or, smitten with the arrows of victory, was made to 
descend into Hell^ the house of perdition ; they shall be thrown to 
bum therein^ and an unhappy iwelling shall it beA Then the 
trusty amongst the nobles, Mumin AtSka and Rustam Turkmdn 
betook themselves to the rear ^ of the host of darkened pagans ; 
and to help them were sent the Commanders Khwaja Mahmud 
and ‘AH AtSka, servants of him who amongst the royal retainers 
is near the throne, the trusted of the Sultanate, Nlzamu'd-din 
‘AH Khalifa. 

^ viM. those chained together os a defence and probably also those conveying the 
culverins. 

* The comparison may be between the darkening, smoke of the fire-arms and the 
bereqr darkening pagan hearts. 

s There appears to be a distinction of title between the and the mlr- 

akkwOr (master of the horse). 

4 (Jorita, cap. 14, V. 33: , u ii , • -u 

* These two men were in one of the fUnking-pardes. 
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Our high -bom brother^ Muhammad SI. Mirza, and the 
^representative of royal dignity, ‘Adil Sultan, and the trusted in 
the State, the strengthener of the Faith, ‘ Abdu*l-‘azJz, the Master 
of the Horse, and the glory of the Faith, Qutluq-qadam qardwal^ 
and the’ meteor of the Faith, Muhammad ‘All Jang-jang^ 
and the pillar of royal retainers, Shah Husain j^dragi Mughul 
Ghdncht(y) stretched out the arm to fight and stood firm. To 
support them we sent the Dastur, the highest of wazirs, Khwaja 
Fol. 3a Kamalu’d-din Husain with a body of dlwdnis^ Every holy 
warrior was eager to show his zeal, entering the fight with 
desperate joy as if approving the verse, Say^ Do you expect any 
other should hefcUl us than one of the two most excellent things^ 
victory or martyrdom ? 3 and, with display of life-devotion, 
uplifted the standard of life-sacrifice. 

As the conflict and battle lasted long, an imperative order was 
issued that the special royal corps {tdbindn-ukhdsa-ipddshdhS) ♦ 
who, heroes of one hue,s were standing, like tigers enchained, 
behind the carts, ^ should go out on the right and the left of the 
centre/ leaving the matchlockmen’s post in-between, and join 
battle on both sides. As the True Dawn emerges from its cleft 
in the horizon, so they emerged from behind the carts ; they 
poured a ruddy crepuscule of the blood of those ill-fated pagans 
on the nadir of tue Heavens, that battle-field ; they made fall 
from the firmament of existence many heads of the headstrong, 
as stars fall from the firmament of heaven. The marvel of the 
Age, UstSd ‘AlJ-quli, who with his own appurtenances stood in 
front of the centre, did deeds of valour, discharging against the 
iron-mantled forts of the infidels® stones of such size that were 
(one) put into a^ scale of the Balance in which actions are 
weighed, that scale shall be heavy with good ivorks and he 

* This phnse “our brother” would support the view that Shaikh Zdin wrote as 
for B&bur, if there were not, on the other hand, mention of B&bur as His Majesty, 
and the precbus royal soul. 

■ dtaemten here may mean those amociated with the wash in his duties t and not 
those attending at Court. 

» Qorin, capb 14, ▼. $»• 

* Index r.w. cJMra (a brave). 

a Anadrem^i^ieska yekrangtf liteiaUy, forest-tigers (or, lions) of one hue. 

^ Then may be retmnoe hm to the chains ns^ to connect the carts into a defence. 

f The braves of the JMfO iOSSm were part of Babur’s own centre. 

* perhaps the oataphiact elephants ; perhaps the men in mail 
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(ij. its owner) shaU lead a pleasing life * ; and were such stones 
discharged against a hill, broad of base and high of summit, it 
Afould become like carded wooL^ Such stones Ustad ‘Ali-quli 
dscharged at the iron-clad fortress of the pagan ranks and 
bj this discharge of stones, and abundance of culverins and 
matchlocks (?) 3 destroyed many of the builded bodies of the Pol. 323. 
pajans. The matchlockmen of the royal centre, in obedience 
to orders, going from behind the carts into the midst of the 
batte, each one of them made many a pagan taste of the poison 
of death. The foot-soldiers, going into a most dangerous place, 
madetheir names to be blazoned amongst those of the forest- 
tigers heroes) of valour and the champions in the field of 
manly deeds. Just at this time came an order from his 
Majesty the Kh^an that the carts of the centre should be 
advanced: ,and the gracious royal soul {Le^ Babur) moved 
towards tht pigan soldiers, Victory and Fortune on his right, 

Prestige and C-^nquest on his left. On witnessing this event, 
the victorious triops followed from all sides ; the whole surging 
ocean of the arm; rose in mighty waves ; the courage of all the 
crocodiles ^ of thaiocean was manifested by the strength of their 
deeds ; an obscurii^ cloud of dust o’erspread the sky (?). The 
dust that gatheredover the battle-field was traversed by the 
lightning-flashes of tie sword ; the Sun's face was shorn of light 
as is a mirror's back the striker and the struck, the victor and 
the vanquished were:ommingled, all distinction between them 
lost. The Wizard ofTime produced such a night that its only 
planets were arrows, s ts only constellations of fixed stars were 
the steadfast squadrois. 

Upon that dar of battle sank and roae 

Bloodto the ^ish and dust-clouds to the Moon, 

Whil^roiuh the hoise-hoofs on that spacious plain, Fol. 323^. 

One Vth Set up to make another Heaven.^ 

* Qorin, cap. 101, [• 54. 

> Qoiin, cap. 101,|. 4. 

s be ondMian^-s^ u forb-tam htfak hisyM. As B&bnr does not in any place 
mention metal missile it seems safest to translate sang by its plain meaning of stom* 

4 Also, metaphoric y, swoids. 

s itr* My hnsban( Ernies there is a play upon the two meanings of this word, 
arrow and the planet ! ^rcury ; so too in the next sentence, that there maybe allusion 
in t^ kmikib garndhiso the constellation Pegasus, opposed to B&bur’s squadrons 
ofhorac. 

* The Firii mentiod in this verse is the one pictured by Mnl^unmadan cosmogony 
as supporting the Eari The violence of the fray is illustrated by supposing Umt id 
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At the moment when the holy warriors were heedlessly flinging 
a\vay their lives, they heard a secret voice say, Be not dismayed^ 
neither be grieved^ for, if ye believe, ye shall be exalted above die 
unbelievers,^ and from the infallible Informer heard the joy'iil 
words, Assistance is from God, and a speedy victory I And do 
thou bear glad tidings to true believers? Then they fought vith 
such delight that the plaudits of the saints of the Holy Assembly 
reached them and the angels from near the Throne, fluttered 
round their heads like moths. Between the first and second 
Prayers, there was such blaze of combat that the flames tiereof 
raised standards above the heavens, and the right and left of 
the army of Islam rolled back the left and right of theioomed 
infidels intone mass upon their centre. 

When signs were manifest of the victory of the Stivers and 
of the up-rearing of the standards of Islam, thosi accursed 
infidels and wicked unbelievers remained for one hour jonfounded. 
At length, their hearts abandoning life, they fellupon the right 
and left of our centre. Their attack on the was the more 
vigorous and there they approached furthest, bu/the holy warriors, 
their minds set on the reward, planted shoot/ of arrows 
in the field of the breast of each one of the^> and, such being 
their gloomy fate, overthrew them. In thi^tate of affairs, the 
breezes of victory and fortune blew overffhe meadow of our 
Foi. 324. happy Nawab, and brought the good n^s, Verily we have 
granted thee a manifest victory? And vctoiy the beautiful 
woman {shahid) whose world-adornment d waving tresses was 
embellished by God will aid you with a eighty aid,^ bestowed 
on us the good fortune that had been hidlen bshind a veil, and 
made it a reality. The absurd (bdtil) ^indis, knowing their 
position perilous, di^ersed like carded w^l befre the wind, and 
like moths scattered abroad?^ Many fell de^d on he field of battle ; 
others, desisting from fighting, fled to the dsert of exile and 

Earth’s seven climes one rose to Heaven in dust, thus giv^ Heaven eight The 
verse U frdhi Firdausi’s SAdA^nema, [Turner* Macan’s ed. 1^22]. The translation'' 
of it is Warner’s, [ii, 15 and n.]. I am indebted for the iormation given in this 
note to my husband’s long search in the SAeA-ndMiL 
» Qorftn, cap. 3, v. 133. 

Qorftn, cap. 61, v. 13. 

9 Qorftn, cap. 48, v. i. 

* Qorftn, cap. 48, v. 3. 
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became the food of crows and kites. Mounds were made of 
the bodies of the slain, pillars of their heads. 

(/, Hindu chiefs killed in the battle,) 

Hasan Khan of Miwat was enrolled in the list of the dead by 
the force of a matchlock {sarb-i~tufak) ; most of those headstrong 
chiefs of tribes were slain likewise, and ended their days by 
arrow and matchlock (//> u tufak). Of their number was Rawal 
tJdi Singh of Bagar,* ruler {wait) of the Dungarpur country, who 
had, 1 2,000 horse, Rai Chandraban Chuhdn who had 4,000 horse, 

Bhupat Rao son of that Salahu’d-din already mentioned, who 
was lord of Chandirl and had 6,000 horse, Manik-chand Chuhdn 
and Dilpat Rao who had each 4,000 horse, Kanku or Gangu) 
and Karm Singh and DankusI (?)“ who had each 3*000 horse, and 
a number of others, each one of whom was leader of a great Foi. 324/5. 
command, a splendid and magnificent chieftain. All these trod 
the road to Hell, removing from this house of clay to the pit of 
perdition. The enemy’s country {ddru'l-harb) was full, as Hell 
is full, of wounded who had died on the road. The lowest pit 
was gorged with miscreants who had surrendered their souls to 
the lord of Hell. In whatever direction one i'rom the army of 
Islam hastened, he found everywhere a self-willed one dead ; 
whatever march the illustrious camp made in the wake of the • 
fugitives, it found no foot-space without its prostrate foe. 

All the Hindus slain, abject {kAwdr, var. cJr) and mtean. 

By matchlock -stones, like the Elephants’ lords, ^ 

Many hills of their bodies were seen, 

And from each hill a fount of running blood. 

Drying the arrows of (our) splendid ranks. 

Passed * they in flight to each waste and hill.' 


[see p. 572]yarAril. De Courteille, reading^rdrA, tranaiites this metaphor by 
comme vn lit 4 arsqitil est dtfait. He refers to Qorftn, cap. iO» , v. 3. A better 
metaphor for the breaking up of an army than that of moths scattering, one aUowed 
by the wo^ fardsh^ but possibly not by Muhammad, is tfomsM hie bubbUsonwitu, 
’ Banr isan old name for Dungarpur and Banswara [G, if /. vi, 4.08 r.is. B&n$w&ia]. 
• JK-, Hai..MS. and may be so read in I.O. 217 f,% 20 bi Ermine writes Bflceisi 
<p- 367) and notes the variant Nagersi : Ihninsky (p. 4 **) N:krd ; de Courteille 
(ii, 307) NiguersL ... 

s f. 3 and note, where it is seen that the stones which killed the lords of the 
Elejfliants were so small as to be carried in the bill of a bird like a .swallow. Were 
sudi stones u^ in matchlocks in Babur’s day ? . . . 

^ guBdran^ var. caused to flee and hc^ (Erskine notes the double- 

meaning). 


39 
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They turn their backs. The command of God is to be 
performed. Now praise be to God, All-hearing and All-wise, 
for victory is from God alone, the Mighty, the Wise.* Written 
Jumada II. 25th 933 (ah. — March 29th 1527 A.D.).” 


MINOR SEQUELS OF VICTORY. 

(a. Babur assumes the title of Ghasi.) 

After this success Ghost (Victor in a Holy-war) was written 
amongst the royal titles. 

* Thii passages entered in some MSS. as if verse, is made up of Qorin, cap. r7, 

▼. 49. cap. 33. ** 3*. end cap. 3, v. 122. 

* As the day of battle was Jum&da II. 13th (March 16th), the Fath^nAma was 

ready and dated twelve days after that battle. It was started for Kabul on Rajab 9th 
(April I ith). Something may be said here appropriately about the surmise contained 
in Dr. Ilmin&ky's Preface and M. de Courteille’s note to ii, 443 and 450, to 

the effect that Babur wrote a plain account of the battle of Kanwft and for this in his 
narrative substituted Shaikh &in’s Fatk-nAma^ and that the plain account has been 
preserved in Kehr^s BAbur-nAma volume [whence Ilminsicy reproduced it, it was 
translated by M. de Courteille and became known as a ** Fragment” of Bftburiana]. 
Almost certainly both scholars would have judged adversely of their suggestion by 
the li^t of to-day’s easier research. The following considerations making against its 
value, may be set down : — 

(1) There is no sign that Babur ever wrote a plain account of the battle or any 
account of it. The ^buragainst his doing so his statement that he inserts Shaikh 
Zain’s Faik^nAma bemaie it gives particulars. If he had written any account, it would 
be found preceding the Fath-nAma^ as his account of his renunciation of wine precedes 
Shaikh Zkin*s FarmAn announcing the act. 

(2) Moreover, the *' Fragment ” cannot be described as a plain account such as 
would harmonise with Babur’s style ; it is in truth highly rhetorical, though less so 
as Shaikh Zain’s. 

(3) The ^'Fragment” b^ns vrith a quotation from BAbttr-nAma (f.310^ and n.), 
skips a good deal of Babur’s matter preliminaiy to the battle, and passes on with what 
there can be no doubt is a translation in inferior Turkl of the AkSar^nBma account. 

(4) The whole of the extra matter is seen to be continuous and not fragmentary, 
if it is collated with the chapter in which Abii’l-fogl describes the battle, its sequel of 
events, the death, character, attainments, and Court of Bftbur. Down to the death, 
it is changed to the first person so as to make Bfibnr seem to write it. The probable 
ooncocter of it is Jahangir. 

(5) If the Fragment were Bihar’s composition, sriiere was it when ‘Abdu-r-rshim 
translated the BAkur-nAma in 998 AH. -^1590 AD. ; where tpo did Ab&’l-fiial find it to 
reproduce in the Akkar-MAmta ? 

(6) The source of Abfi'l-fafl’s information seems without doubt to be B&bur’s own ^ 
narrative and Shaikh Zain’s Faf^-mAma, There are many significant resembtanoes ' 
between the two rhetoricians’ metaphors and details select^* 

(7) A Sp^ might be said of the dimimtiarities between Bihar’s diction and that 

of the ** Fragment ”. But this is needless in lime of the larger and more ctrcamstantial 
objectipns already mentioned. 

(Fdr a fuller account of the ^^Fiagm^t** see JRAS. Jan. 1906- pp. 81, 85 and 
i 90 ®P^ 75 <t) 
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Below the titles {tughra) ‘ entered on the Fatk-ndma, I wrote 
the following quatrain : — ’ 

For Islam’s sake, I wandered in the wilds, 

Prepared for war with pagans and Hindus, 

Resolved myself to meet the maitjrr’s death. 

Thanks be to God ! a I became. 

(^. Chronograms of the victory^ 

Shaikh Zain had found {tdpib aldt) the words Fath-upddshdh- 
i-isldm 3 (Victory of the PSdshah of the Faith) to be a chronogram 
of the victory. Mir Gesu, one of the jieople come from K&bul, 
had also found these same words to be a chronogram, had 
composed them in a quatrain and sent this to me. It was 
a coincidence that Shaikh Zain and Mir Gesu should bring 
forward precisely the same words in the quatrains they composed 
to embellish their discoveries.^ Once before when Shaikh Zain 
found the date of the victory at Dibalpur in the words Wasat- 
i-shahr RabtuH-awwal^ (Middle of the month Rabr I.), Mir 
Gesu had found it in the very same words. 

HISTORICAL NARRATIVE RESUMED. 

{a. After the victory^ 

The foes beaten, we hurried them off, dismounting one after 
another. The Pagan’s encirclement ^ may have been 2 kurohs 

* Tughrd means an imperial signature also, but would Babur sign Shaikh Zain’s 
FaJth'-i-ndma ? His autograph verse at the end of the RdmpAr Dtwdn has his signature 
following it. Heis'hkelyto have signed this verse. Cf. App. Q. [Erskine notes 
that titles were written on the back of despatches, an unlikely place for the quatrain, 
one surmises.] 

■ This is in the Rdmpur diwdn (E.D.R. Plate 17). I>r E. Denison Ross points 
out (p.17 n.) that in the 2 nd line the Hai. Codex varies from the Dtwdn. The MS. 
ia wrong ; it contains many inaccuracies in the latter part of the Hindustan section, 
perhaps due to a change of scribe. 

* These words by adjad yield 933. From Babur’s use of the pluperfect tense, 
I think it may be inferred that (my) Sections a and d are an attachment to the Faik- 
ndma, entered with it at a somewhat later date. 

* My translation df this puzzling sentence is? tentative only. 

s This statement shews that the Dibalpur affair occurred in one of the B.N. gaps, 
and in 930 ah . The words make 330 by a/^jad. It may be noted here that on 
f.312^ and notes there are remarks concerning whether Babur’s remission of the 
tamgkd was contingent on his winning at Kanwa. ^ If the remission had been delayed 
until his victory was won, it would have found fitting mention with the other sequels 
of victory chronicled above ; as it is not with these sequels, it may be accepted as an 
absolute remission, proclaimed liefore the fight. The point was a little uncertain 
owing to the aeemingly somewhat deferred insdftion in Babur’s narrative of Shaikh 
Zaiiv*a Farmtdn. 

^ ddirm^ presumably a defended circle. As the word oOrdA [bracketed in the 
text] ihowa, Bftbur used it both for his own and for Sang&’s camps. 


Fol. 325. 
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from our camp {aurdu ) ; when we reached his camp {aurdu\ 

, we sent Mul^mmadi, *Abdu'l-*az!z, ‘All Khan and some others 
in pursuit of him. There was a little slackness ; ‘ I ought to 
have gone myself, and not have left the matter to what 
I expected from other people. When I had gone as much as 
a kuroh (2 m.) beyond the Pagan’s camp, I turned back because 
it was late in the day ; 1 came to our camp at the Bed-time 
Prayer. 

With what ill-omened words Muhammad Sharif the astrologer 
had fretted me! Yet he came at once to congratulate me! 
I emptied my inwards * in abuse of him, but, spite of his being 
heathenish, ill-omened of speech, extremely self-satisfied, and 
a most disagreeable person, I bestowed a lak upon him because 
there had been deserving service from him in former times, and, 
Fol. 325^. after saying he was not to stay in my dominions, I gave him 
leave to go. 

{b. Suppression of a rebellion,') 

{March 17th) We remained next day {Jumdda II, iph) on 
that same ground. Muhammad ‘All Jangfang and Shaikh 
Guran and ‘Abdu’l-malik 3 the armourer were sent off with 
a dense (gdltn) army against I lias Khan who, having rebelled in 
Between-the-two-waters (Ganges and Jumna), had taken Kul 
(Koel) and made Kichlk ‘Ali prisoner.-* He could not fight 
when they came up ; his force scattered in all directions ; he 
himself was taken a few days later and brought into Agra where 
1 had him flayed alive. 

(c, A trophy of victory,) 

An order was given to set up a pillar of pagan heads on the 
infant-hill {koh-bachci) between which and our camp the battle 
had been fought. 


‘ Hence the Rana escaped. He died in this year, not without suspicion of poison; 
- aichimeti kkali gitdim, a seeming equivalent for English, ** I poured out my 
spleen.” 

3 var. maluk as e,g^. in I.O. 217 f.225^, and also elsewhere in the BObur-ndma. 

* On f. 313 ihe acts attributed to IK&s Khan are said to have been done* by 
a ** mannikin called Rustam Kh&n Neither name appears elsewhere in the B.N. ; 
the hero's name seems a sarcasm on the small man. 
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Bidna visited^ 

{March 20 th) Marching on from that ground, and after hatting 
on two nights, we reached Blana {Sunday^ Jumdda IL 
Countless numbers of the bodies of pagans and apostates * who 
had fallen in their flight, lay on the road as far as Diana, indeed 
as far as Alur and Mlwat.^ 

{e. Discussion of plans.) 

On our return to camp, I summoned the Turk amirs and the 
amirs of Hind to a consultation about moving into the Pagan 
(Sanga^s country ; the plan was given up because of the little 
water and much heat on the road. 

{/. Miwdt.) 

Near Dihli lies the Miwat country which yields revenue of 
3 or 4 krurs.^ Hasan Khan Miwdti^ and his ancestors one 
after another had ruled it with absolute sway for a hundred 
years or two. They must have made 5 imperfect submission to 
the Dihli bultans ; the Sultans of Hind,^ whether because their Foi. 326. 
own dominions were wide, or because their opportunity was 
narrow, or because of the Miwat hill-country,^ did not turn 
in the Miwat direction, did not establish order in it, but just 

‘ Babur so-calls both Hasan and his followers, presumably because they followed 
their race sympathies, as of Rajput origin, and fought against co-religionists. Though 
Hasan’s subjects, Meos. were nominally IMuhammadans, it appears that they practised 
some Hindu customs. For an account of Miwat, see Gazetteer of Uhou/r (Alwar, 

Alfir) by Major P. W. Powlclt. 

® Alwar being in Miwat, Babur may mean that bodies were found beyond that 
town in the main portion of the Miwat country which lies north of Alwar towards 
Dihli. 

3 Major Powlett speaking (p.9) of the revenue Miwat paid to Babur, quotes Thomas 
as ^aying that the coins stated in Rahur’s Revenue Accounts, viz. 169,81,000 tankas 
were prolmbly Sikandari tankas^ or Rs. 8,490, 50. 

^ This word appears to have been restricted in its use to the Khan-i^das of the ruling 
house in Miwat, and was not used for their subjects, the Meos (Powlett Lc. Cap. I.). 

The uses of “ Miwiti ” and “Meo” suggest something analogous with lho.se of 
"‘ChaghatM” and “MughCil” in Babur’s time. The resemblance includes mutual 
dislike and distru.st (Powlett /.r.). 

gilUrlSr aik/in dur. This presumptive past tense is frequently used by the cautiou.s 
Babur. I quote it here 'and in a few places near-following because it supports Shaw’s 
statement that in it the u.se of aSkan {fkan) reduces the positive affirmation of the 
perfect to presumption or rumour. With this statement all grammarians are not 
agreed ; it is fully supported by the Bdbur-n&ma. 

* Contrast here iS suggested between Sultans of Dihli & Hind ; is it between the 
greater Turks with whom B&bur classes himself immediately below as a conqueror 
of Hind, and the Ludi Sultans of Dihli ? 

f iliesstrength of the Tijara hills tawards Dihli is historical (Powlett /.r. p. 132). 
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put Up with this amount of (imperfect) submission. For our 
* own part, we did after the fashion of earlier Sultans ; having 
conquered Hind, we shewed favour to Hasan Khan, but that 
thankless and heathenish apostate disregarded our kindness 
and tenefits, was not grateful for favour and promotion, but 
became the mover of all disturbance and the cause of all 
misdoing. 

When, as has been mentioned, we abandoned the plan 
(against Rana Sanga), we moved to subdue Mlwat. Having 
made 4 night-halts on the way, we dismounted on the bank 
of the Manas-nl * 6 kurohs (12 m.) from Alur, the present seat 
of government in Mlwat. Hasan Khan and his forefathers must 
have had their seat in Tijara, but when I turned towards 
Hindustan, beat Pahar (or Bihar) Khan and took Labor and 
Dibalpur (930AH.-1524AD.), he bethought himself betimes and 
busied himself for a residence {'imdrat) in Fort Alur (Alwar). 

His trusted man, Karm-chand by name, who had come from 
him to me in Agra when his son (Nahar i,e. Tiger) was with me 
there, 3 came now from ibat son’s presence in Alur and asked 
Fol. 326 *. for peace. 'Abdu'r-rahim shaghdwal went with him to Alur, 
conveying letters of royal favour, and returned bringing Nahar 
Khan who was restored to favour and received parganas worth 
several laks for his support. 

(^. Rewards to officers?^ 

Thinking, '*What good work Khusrau did in the battle!” 
I named him for Alur and gaye him 50 laks for his support, 
but unluckily for himself, he put on airs and did not accept 
this. Later on it \khwudy itself] came to be known that 
Chin-tlmOr must have done ^ that work ; guerdon was made 
him for his renown (?);5 Tijara-town, the seat of government 

* This is one of the names of the principal river which flows eastwards to the south 
of ^war town ; other names are B&mh and Ruparel. Powlett notes that it appears 
in'lmom's Map of the battle of Laswarree (1803 ad .), which be reproduces on p. 146. 
But it is still current in Gurgaon, with also a variant M&nas-l'e, man-knler ((7. of 
Gurgaan 1910 ad. ivA, p.6). 

* aUltUrArldr aikdn die presumptive past tense. 

« f. 308 . 

4 qilghSn tUkOn dkr^ the presumptive past tense. 

5 SuUAn mgpajuM WA Pers. trs. Julda ba nOm-i SutHan sAuA The juM 
guerdon seems to be apart from the fief and allowance. 
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in Miwat, was bestowed on him together with an allowance 
of 50 laks for his support. 

Alur and an allowance of 15 laks was bestowed on Tardika 
(or, Tardi yakka) who in the flan king-party of the right-hand 
{qut) had done better than the rest The contents of the Alur 
treasury were bestowed on Humayun. 

(//. Alwar visited,) 

{April \ itJi) Marching from that camp on Wednesday the 
1st of the month of Rajab, we came to within 2 kurohs (4 m.) of 
AJur. I went to see the fort, there spent the nierht, and next 
day went back to camp. 

(/. Leave given to various followers.'^ 

When the oath before- mentioned * was given to great and 
small before the Holy-battle with Rana Sanga, it had been 
mentioned * that there would be nothing to hinder leave after FoL 327 . 
this victory, and that leave would be given to anyone wishing 
to go away (from Hindustan). Most of Humayun’s men were 
from Badakhshan or elsew'here on that side (of Hindu-kush); 
they had never before been of an army led out for even a month 
or two ; there had been weakness amongst them before the 
flght ; on these accounts and also because Kabul was empty of 
troops, it was now decided to give Humayun leave for Kabul. 

(April 1 itA) Leaving the matter at this, we marched from 
Alur on Thursday the 9th of Rajab, did 4 or 5 kurohs (8-10 m.) 
and dismounted on the bank of the Manas- water. 

Mahdi Khwaja also had many discomforts ; he too was given 
leave for Kabul. The military-collectorate of Blana [he held] 
was bestowed on Dost Lord-of-the-gate, and, as previously 
Etawa had been named for Mahdi Khwaja, 3 Mahdi KhwSja’s 
son JaTar Khwaja was sent there in his father’s place when 
(later) Qutb Khan abandoned it and went off.^ 

’ f-3i5- 

” Babar does not record this detail 

3 f. 298 ^ and f. 328 ^. Ja*far is mentioned as Mahdl'sson by Gul-badan and in the 
JfaiiMs^siyar iii, 3 x 1 , 3 x 2 . 

- « f. 3383. 
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(y. Despatch of the Letter-ofpictorj/.) 

* Because of the leave given to Humayun, two or three days 
were spent on this ground. From it Mumin-i-‘ali the messenger 
{tawdcki) was sent off for Kabul with the Fath-ndma.) 

{te. iLxcurstons and return to Agra^ 

Praise had been heard of the Firuzpur-spring and of the 
great lake of Kutila/ Leaving the camp on that same ground, 
I rode out on Sunday {Rajab \2th- April 14//;) both to visit 
Foi. 327A. these places and to set Humayun on his way. After visiting 
FiruzpQr and its spring on that srme day, mdjun was eaten. 
In the valley where the spring rises, oleanders {kanir') were 
in bloom ^ the place is not without charm but is over-praised. 
I otdered a reservoir of hewn stone, 10 by lo* to be made 
where the water widened, spent the night in that valley, next 
day rode on and visited the Kutila lake. It is surrounded by 
mountain-skirts. The Manas-nl is heard-say to go into it.^ 
It is a very large lake, from its one side the other side is not 
well seen. In the middle of it is rising ground. At its sides 
are many small boats, by going off in which the villagers living 
near it are said to escape from any tumult or disturbance. 
Even on our arrival a few people went in them to the middle of 
the lake. 

On- our way back from the lake, we dismounted in Humayun’s 
camp. There we rested and ate food, and after having put 
robes of honour on him and his begs, bade him farewell at 
the Bed-time Prayer, and rode on. We slept for a little at some 
place on the road, at shoot of day passed through the pargana 
of Kharl, again slept a little, and at length got to our camp 

* The town of FiruzpQr is commonly known as Firuzpur.jhirka (FiruzpQr of the 
spring), from a small perennial stream which issues from a number of fissures in the 
rocks boTflering the ri^ through a pass in the Mlwat hills which leads from the town 
vtd Tijarato Kewari (C. of Gurgaott^ p.249). In Abu’l-fazl's day there was a Hhdu 
shrine of Mahadeo near the spring, which is still a place of annual pilgrimage. The 
Kutila lake is called Kotla-y^rVin the G. of C. (p.?]. It extends now 3 m. by 2| m. 
varying in size with the season ; in Abu’l-fa^l’s day it was 4 kos (8 m. ) round. It lies 
partly in^he district of NQh, partly in Gurgaon, where the two tracts join at the foot 
of the Alwar hills. 

^ This is the frequently mentioned size for reservoirs ; the measure here is probably 
the ^drft nr, a yard. 

3 Babur does not state it as r. fact known to himself that the M&nas-nl falls into the 
Kutila lake ; it did so formerly, but now does not, tradition assigning a cause for the 
change (( 7 . of G, p.6). He uses the hear<say tense, kSrdr aimith. 
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which had dismounted at Toda-(bhim).* After leaving Toda, 
we dismounted at Sunkar ; there Hasan Khan MiwdtVs son Foi. 328. 
Nahar Khan escaped from ‘AbduV-rahim*s charge. 

Going on from that place, we halted one night, then 
dismounted at a spring situated on the bill of a mountain 
between Busawar and Chausa*(or Jusa); there awnings were 
set up and we committed the sin of majun. When the army 
had passed by this spring, Tardi khdksdrh^A praised it ; he 
(or we) had come and seen it from on horse-back {sar-asbgi) 
and passed on. Jt is a perfect spring. In Hindustan where 
there are never running-waters , 3 people seek out the springs 
themselves. The rare springs that are found, come oozing 
drop by drop {db-zili) out of the ground, not bubbling up 
like springs of those lands.^ From this spring comes about 
a half-mill-water. It bubbles up on the hill-skirt ; meadows 
lie round it ; it is very beautiful. I ordered an octagonal 
reservoir of hewn stone made above 5 it. While we were at the 
border of the spring, under the soothing influence of mdjun, 

Tardi Beg, contending for its surpassing beauty, said again and 
again, (^Persian) “Since I am celebrating the beauty of the 
place,^ a name ought to be settled for it *Abdu’l-lah said, “ It 
must be called the Royal-spring approved of by Tardi Beg.’* 

This saying caused much joke and laughter. 

Dost Lord-of-the-gate coming up from Biana, waited on me 
at this spring-head. Leaving this place, we visited Biana again, Foi. 328^. 
went on to SikrI, dismounted there at the side of a garden which 
had been ordered made, stayed two days supervising the garden, 
and on Thursday the 23rd of Rajab (April 25///), reached Agra. 

(/. Chandwdr and Rdpri regained^ 

During recent disturbances, the enemy, as has been mentioned,^ 
had possessed themselves of Chandwar^ and Raprl. Against 

' Rharl and Toda were in Akbar*5 sark&r of Rantaipbhor. 

- Bhusawar is in Bhurtpur, and Chausa (or Jusa) may be the Chausath of the Ayin- 
i-akbari^ ii, 183. 

^ As has been noted frequently, this phrase stands for artificial water-courses. 

4 Certainly Trans- 1 lindfi-kush lands ; presumably also those of Trans-Indus, Kabul 
in chief. 

s QHsii ; perhaps the reservoir was so built as to cojitain the bubbling spring. 

^ Chan jd^i hhum^h karda dm. 

' f- 3 » 5 . 

* var. Janwir (Jarrett). It is25 m. east of Agra on the Muttra-Etgwa road {G, /.). 
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those places we now sent Muhammad 'All Jang-jang, Quj Beg’s 
(brother) Tardl Beg, ‘Abdu’l-malik the armourer, and Hasan 
Khan Avith his Darya-khanis. When they were near Chandwar, 
Qutb Khan’s people in it got out and away. Our men laid hands 
on it, and passed on to RaprT. Here Husain Khan Nulidnts 
people came to the lane-end ^ thinking to fight a little, could n(^ 
stand the attack of our men, and took to flight. Husain KhM'. 
himself with a few followers went into the J un-river (Jumna) 
on an elephant and was drowned. Qutb Khan, for his part, 
abandoned EtSwa on hearing these news, fled with a few and 
got away. Etawa having been named for Mahdi Khwaja, his 
Son Ja'far Khwaja was sent there in his place.^ 

(/«. Apportionment of fiefs.) 

When Rana Sanga sallied out against us, most Hindustanis 
and Afghans, as has been mentioned , 3 turned round against us 
and took possession of their parganas and districts.^ 

SI. Muhammad Dtilddt who had abandoned Qanuj and come 
F()i. 329. to me, would not agree to go there again, whether from fear or 
for his reputation’s sake ; he therefore exchanged the 3^ 
of Qanuj for the 1 5 of Sihrind, and Qanuj was bestowed with 
an allowance of 30 laks on Muhammad SI. Mirza. Badaun 5 
was given to Qasim-i-husain Sultan and he was sent against 
Blban who had laid siege to Luknur^ during the disturbance with 
Rana Sanga, together with Muhammad SI. Mirza, and, of Turk 
amirs, Baba Qashqa’s Malik Qasim with his elder and younger 
brethren and his Mughuls, and Abu’l-muhammad the lance- 
player, and Mu‘yad with h'5 father’s Darya-khanis and those of 
l.lusain Khan Daryd-khdni and the retainers of SI. Muhammad 
Dulddiy and again, of amirs of Hind, 'All Khan Farmull and Malik 
Dad Karardm Shaikh Muhammad of Shaikh Bhakhdrt(f) 
and Tatar Khan Khan-i-jahan. 

f * kwkit'bandy perhaps a barricade at the limit of a suburban lane. 

” This has been mentioned already (f.327). 

3 f. 3 i 5 - 

Ki.e, those professedly held for Babur. 

3 Or, according to local pi^nunciation, Badiyun. 

* This is ^e old name of Shahftb&d in'Rampiir (O', of /. xxii, 197). The A.-i-A, 
locates it in &ipbal. Cf. ,£. and D.*s History of Jn^to, iv, 384 n. and v. 21 $ n. 
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At the time this army was crossing the Gang-river (Ganges), 

Biban, hearing about it, fled, abandoning his baggage. Our 
army followed him to Khairabad,* stayed there a few days and 
then turned back. 

{n. Appointments and dispersion for the Rains?^ 

After the treasure had been shared out,* Rana Sanga’s great 
Sflair intervened before districts and parganas were apportioned. 

During the respite now from Holy-war against the Pagan 
(Sanga), this apportionment was made. As the Rains were near, 
it was settled for eveiy-one to go to his pargana^ get equipment Foi. 3*96 
ready, and be present when the Rains were over. 

{p. Misconduct of Hurndptln,) 

Meantime news came that Humayun had gone into Dihli, 
there opened several treasure-houses and, without permission, 
taken possession of their contents. 1 had never looked for 
such a thing from him ; it grieved me very much ; I wrote and 
sent off to him very severe reproaches.^ 

(/. An embassy to ^Irdq!) 

KhwajagI Asad who had already gone as envoy to 'Iraq and 
returned with Sulaiman Turkman^ was again joined with him 
and on the 1 5th of Sha'ban {May JJtK) sent with befitting gifts 
to Shah-zada Tahmasp. 

{q. Tardi Beg kkdksdr resigns service.) 

I had brought Tardi Beg out from the darwish-life and made 
a soldier of him ; for how many years had he served me ! Now 
.his desire for the darwish-life was overmastering and he asked 
for. leave. It was given and he was sent as an envoy to Kimran 
conveying 3 laks from the Treasury for him.^ 

* Perhaps the one in Sltapur. 

■ £.3056. 

3 As die Elphinstone Codex which is the treasnre-honse of Hnmiyun’s notes, has 
a long lacuna into which this episode foils, it is'hot known if the culprit entered 
in his copy of the Bdbur-nOfna a marginal excuse for his misconduct (cf. f .952 and n. ) ; 
andi excuse was likely to be that he knew he would be forgiven by his elekient father. 

♦ f.305^. 

s Kimrin would be in QandaMr. Eiskine notes that the sum sent to him would 
be a^nt £7%o^ bat t^t if the coins were ru(^, it would be jf 3 o,ooa 
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(r. Lines addressed to deserting friends?) 

A ^ little fragment * had been composed suiting the state of 
those who had gone away during the past year ; I now addressed 
it to Mulla ‘All Khan and sent it to him by Tardi Beg. It is 
as follows : — * 

\h you who have gone from lliis country of Hind, ^ 

Fol. 33 p. Aware for yourselves of its woe and its pain, 

With longing desire for Kabul’s fine air, 

You went hot-foot forth out of Hind. 

The pleasure you looked for you will have found there 
With sociable ease and charm and delight ; 

As for us, God be thanked ! we still are alive, 

In spite of much pain and unending distress ; 

Pleasures of sense and bodily toil 

Have been passed-by by you, passed-by too by us. 

(j. Cf the Ramzan Feast.) 

Ramzan was spent this year with ablution and tardwih 3 in 
the Garoen-of-eight'paradises. Since my nth year I had not 
kept the Ramzan Feast for two successive years in the same 
place; last year I had kept it in Agra; this year, saying, “Don’t 
break the rule ! ” I went on the last day of the month to keep 
it in Slkrl. Tents were set up on a stone platfdprm made on 
the n.e. side of the Garden-of-victory which is now being laid 
out at Sikri, and in them the Feast was held.4 

(/■ Playing cards?) 

The night we left Agra Mir ‘All the armourer was sent to 
Shah Hasan {Arghuti) in Tatta to take him playing-cards 
\ganjifd\ he much liked and had asked for.3 


‘ for account of which form of poem see Blochmann’s translations of SaifPs 
and Jaml’s Prosody^ p.86. 

RSm^r Diwdn (E. D. Ross* ed. p.x6 and Plate 14a). 1 am uncditain as to 

the meaning of 11 . 4 and 10, I am not sure that what in most MSS. ends line 4, viz. 
a/kl dSsOT, should not be read as death ; this is allowed by Plate 14a where for 

space the word is divided and may be aUlum. To read aulAm and that the deserters 
fled from the death in Hind they were anxious about, has an answering phrase^ ** we 
still are alive ’*. LI. 9 and 10 perhaps mean that in the things nam^ all have done 
alike. [IliiTinsky reads kkOir nafsl for the elsewhere hazz~n^si.'\ 

> These are 20 attitudes {rak*ah) assumed in prayer during Ramzan after the Be^ 
time Prayer. The ablution {ghusl) is the bathing of the whole body for ceremonial 
purification. 

4 This Feast is the Td-i-fitr, held at the breaking of the Ramz&n Fast on the 
1st of Sbawwil. 

I Enkine notes that this is the earliest mention of playing-cards he can recall in 
oriental literature. 
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(u. Illness and a tonr,) 

{August jrd) On Sunday the 5th of Zu^l-qa'da I fell ill ; the 
illness lasted 17 days. 

{August 24tk) On Friday the 24th of the same month we 
set out to visit Dulpur. That night I slept at a place half-way ; FoI. 330^. 
reached Sikandaris dam ^ at dawn, and dismounted there. 

At the end of the hill below the dam the rock is of building- 
stone. I had Ustad Shah Muhammad the stone-cutter brought 
and gave him an order that if a house could be cut all in one 
piece in that rock, it was to be done, but that, if the rock were 
too low for a residence {^imdrat\ it was to be levelled and have 
a reservoir, all in one piece, cut out of it. 

From Dulpur we went on to visit' Bari. Next morning 
{August 26th) I rode out from Bari through the hills between 
it and the Cliambal-river in order to view the river. This done 
I went back to Bari. In these hillsi* we saw the ebony-tree, the 
fruit of which people call tindu. It is said that there are white 
ebony-trees also and that mo^t ebony-trees in these hills are of * 
this kind.^ On leaving Bari we went to Sikri ; we reached 
Agra on the 29th of the same month {August 28th\ 

{v. DatAts about Shaikh Bdyazid Farfnjllt,) 

As in these days people were telling wild news about Shaikh 
Bayazid, SI. Quli Turk was sent to him to give him tryst ^ in 
20 days. 

{w. Religious and metrical exerases.) 

{August 28th) On Friday the 2nd of Zu’l-hijja I began w'hat 
one is made to read 41 times.^ 

In these same days I cut up [tagt/] the following couplet of 
mine into 504 measures s : — 

' f 339^- 

* The two varieties mentioned by B&bv seem to be DUsfyrus mtlanoxyUn^ the 
wood of which is called tindu ahu&s in HindQstSnl, and />. tomgntosa^ Hindi, tindu 
(Brandis t.nn. ). Bftrl is 19 m. west of Dulpur. 

3 Mf'Af, perhaps the time at which the Shaikh was to appear before Bftbar. 

4 The Pers. tra- makes the more definite statement that what hkd to be read 
was a Section of the ^ran (mird). This was done with remedial aim for the illness. 

3 As this needs comment, and as it is linked to matters mentioned in the 

gOmpUr JHwOtt, it jeems better to remit remarks npon it to Appendis Q, Same 
matters euiuermnig tke ltdmpAr XHwOn, 
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* Shall I tell of her eye or her brow, her fire or her speech? 

Shall I tell of her stature or cheek, of her liair or her waist ?*’ 

On this account a treatise * was arranged. 

(x. Return of illness,) 

Fol. 331. On this day (/x. 2nd Zu’l-hijja) I fell ill again ; the illness 
lasted nine days. 

(y. Start for Sambal) 

{Sep, 2 ^h) On Thursday the 29th of Zu’l-hijja we rode out 
for an excursion to Kul and Sambal. 

* risala. See Appendix Q. 
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{a, Vzstt to Kul (^Alitrarfi) and SambaL') 

{Sep. 27 tli) On Saturday the ist of Muharram we dismounted 
in Kul (Koel). Huinayun had left DtiLrwTsh(-i-‘ali) and Yusuf-i- 
‘all®in Sambal; they crossed one river, 3 fought Qutb Strzvani^ 
and a party of rajas, beat them well and killed a mass of men. 
They sent a few heads and an elephant into Kul while we were 
there. After we had gone about Kul for two days, we dismounted 
at Shaikh Guran's house by his invitation, where he entertained 
us hospitably and laid an offering before us. 

{Sep. joth — Muh. 4t/i) Riding on from that place, we dis- 
mounted at Autruli (Atrauli).^ 

{Oct. 1st — Muh. 3tK) On Wednesday we crossed the river 
Gang (Ganges) and spent the night in villages of Sambal. 

{Oct. 2tfd — ATuh. 6t/i) On Thursday we dismounted in Sambal. 
After going about in it for two days, we left on Saturday. 

{Oct. 5th — Muh. pth) On Sunday we dismounted in Sikandara^ 

^ £lph. MS laauna \ 1.0. 21 S lacuna and 2 l 7 f. 229 ; Mems. p.373. This year’s 
narrative resumes the diary form. 

” There is some uncertainty about these names and also as to which adversary 
crossed the river. The sentence which, I think, shews, by its plural verb, that 
Humayiin left two men and, by its co-ordinate participles, that it was they crossed 
the rivier, is as follows : — (Darwish and Yusuf, understood) Quib Sirwiint-fti u Hr 
para rdjalar-ni Hr dary& autOb anrushub yetksht bOstb turidr. Autub^ aurushub 
and bdsib are grammatically referable to the same subject^ [whatever was the fact 
about the crossing]. 

3 bir dary&\ W.-i-B. 217 f. 229 , yak daryd^ one river, but many MSS. har dary&y 
every river. Tf it did not seem pretty certain that the rebels were not in the Miyan- 
du-ab one would surmise the river to be ** one river ” of the two enclosing the tract 
** between the ^yaters”, and that one to be the Ganges. It may be one near 
Saipbhal, east of the Ganges. 

4 var. Shirwanl. The place giving the cognomen may be Sarwan, a thakuriU of 
the Malwa Agency {G. of /.). Qutb of Slrw^n may be the Qutb Khan of earlier 
mention without the cognomen. 

5 n.w. of Aligarh (Kul). It may be noted here, where instances begin to be 
frequent, that my translation " we marched” is an evasion of the Turkl impersonal 
** it was marched”. Most rarely does Babur write **we marched”, never, 
“ I marched.” 

^ in the Aligarh (Kul) district ; it is the Sikandaxa Rao of the A.-i-A. and the 

G.^dJ- 
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at the house of Rao Sirwdni who set food before us and served 
us. When we rode out at dawn, I made some pretext to leave 
the rest, and galloped on alone to within a kuroh of Agra where 
they overtook me. At the Mid-day Prayer we dismounted in 
Agra. 

(A. Illness of Bdbur?^ 

{pet, T2th) On Sunday the i 6 th of Muharram I had fever and 
ague. This returned again and again during the next 25 or 
26 days. I drank operative medicine and at last relief came. 
I suffered much from thirst and want of sleep. 

While 1 was ill, I composed a quatrain or two ; here is one 
of them : — * 

Fever grows strong in my body by day. 

Sleep quits my eyes as night comes on ; 

Like to my pain and my patience the pair. 

For while that goes waxing, this wanes. 

(c. A r rival of kinswomen , ) 

{Nov, 2jrd) On Saturday the 28 th of Safar there arrived two 
of the paternal-aunt beglms, Fakhr-i-jahan Begim and Khadlja- 
sultSn Begim.® 1 went to above Sikandarabad to wait on them.3 

{d. Concerning a mortar.) 

{Nov. 24 .th — Safar 2gtfi) On Sunday Ustad ‘AlT-qulI dis- 
charged a stone from a large mortar ; the stone went far but the 
mortar broke in pieces, one of which, knocking down a party 
of men, killed eight. 

{e. Visit to Sikri!) 

{Dec, 1st) On Monday the 7 th of the first Rabr I rode out to 
visit Slkrl. The octagonal platform ordered made in the middle 
of the lake was ready ; we went over by boat, had an awning 
set up on^it and elected for mdjun, 

* Jtdmpar Diwdn (E.D.Ross* ed., p.i9, Plate 16^). This Diwdn contains other 
quatrains which, judging from their contents, may well be those Bftbur speaks 
of as ’also composed in ^ipbal. See Appendix Q, Seme matters cottcet-fiinr the 
RdmpOr VSwdn, 

* These are aunts of Babur, daughters of SI. Abu-sa'Id MrSn-shShf. 

3 Silcandarflb&d is in the. Buland*shahr district of the U nited Provinces. 
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(/! Holy-war against C/iandiri.) 

{Dec. gth) After returning from SikrL we started on Monday 
night the 14th of the first Rabi*,* with the intention of making 
Holy-war against Chandiri, did as much as 3 kurohs (6 m.) and 
dismounted in Jalisir.* After staying there twodays for people 
to equip and array, we marched on Thursday {Dec. \2th — 

Rabt 1 . 1 7 tit) and dismounted at Anwar. I left Anwar by boat, 
and disembarked beyond Chandwar .3 

{Dec. 23rd) Advancing march by niarch, we dismounted at 
the Kanar-passage ^ on Monday the 28th. 

{Dec. 26th) On Thursday the 2nd of the latter Rabi' I crossed 
the river ; there was 4 or 5 days delay on one bank or the other 
before the army got across. On those days we went more than Fol. 332. 
once on board a^boat and ate mdjun. The junction of the river 
Chambal is ’between one and two kurohs (2-4 m.) above the 
Kanar-passage ; on Friday I went into a boat on the Chambal, 
passed the junction and so to camp. 

{g. Troops sent against Shaikh Bdyazid Farmuli.) 

Though there had been no clear proof of Shaikh tSayazId's 
hostility, yet his misconduct and action made it certain that he 
had hostile intentions. On account of this Muhammad *Ali 
Jang-jang was detached from the army and sent to bring 
together from Qanuj Muhammad SI. Mirza and the sultans and 
amirs of that neighbourhood, such as Qasim-i-husain Sultan, 

Bl-khub (or, Nl-khub) Sultan, Malik Qasim, Kuki, Abu'l- 
muhammad the lancer, and Minuchihr Khan with his elder 
and younger brethren and Darya-khanls, so that they might 
move against the hostile Afghans. They were to invite Shaikh 
Bayazid to go with them ; if he came frankly, they were to take 
him along; if not, were to drive him off. Muhammad ‘All 

* It is not clear whether Babur returned from Slkrl on the day he started for 
Jallsir ; no question of distance would prevent him from making the two journeys 
on the Monday. 

* As this was the rendezvous for the army, it would be convenient if it lay between 
Agra and Anwftr ; as it was 6 m. from Agra, the only mapped plmce having 
approximately the name JalUlr, vfs. Jalesar, in Etah, seems too far away. 

s Anwir would be suitably the Unwara of the /ndian Allas, which is on the first 
important southward dip of the Jumna below Agra. Chandwir is 25 m. east of Agra, 
on the Muttra-Etftwah {G. 0 / /.)i Jarrett notes that Tiefenthaler identifies it 
with FIruzfibad {A.-i-A. ii, 183 n. ). 

4 In the district of K&lpl. The name does not appear in maps I have seen. 
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asking for a few elephants, ten were given him. After he had 
i^SLvt to set off, Babk Chuhra (the Brave) was sent to and ordered 
to join him. 

(//. Incidents of the journey to ChandirL) 

From Kanar one kuroh (2 m.) was done by boat. 

(Jan. 1st 1528 AD.) On Wednesday the 8th of the latter 
Rabf we dismounted within a kuroh of Kalpi. Baba SI. came 
to wait on me in this camp ; he is a son of Khalil SI. who is 
a younger brother of the full-blood of SI. Sa‘ld Khan. Last 
Fol. 332^. year he fled from his elder brother * but, repenting himself, went 
back from the Andar-ab border ; when he neared Kashghar, The 
Khan (Sa‘ld) sent Haidar M. to meet him and take him back. 

(/<2«. 2nd — RabV II. gth) Next day we dismounted at *Alam 
Khan’s house in Kalpi where he set Hindustan! food before us 
and made an offering. 

ijan. 6th) On Monday the 13th of the month we marched 
from Kalpi. 

{fan. loth — Rabt II ijtk) On Friday we dismounted at 
irij.* 

{Jan. Jitli) On Saturday we dismounted at Bandlr .3 

{Jan. 1 2th) On Sunday the* 19th of the month ChIn-timQr SI. 
was put at the head of 6 or 7000 men and sent ahead against 
Chandiri. With him went the begs Baqi ming-bashi (head of 
a thousand), Quj Beg’s (brother) TardI Beg, ‘Ashiq the taster, 
Mulla Apaq, Muhsin ♦ Dulddimd, of the Hindustani tegs, Shaikh 
Guran. 

{Jan 17th) On Friday the 24th of the month we dismounted 
near Kachwa. After encouraging its people, it was bestowed 
on the son of Badru’d-dln.^ 

Kachwa® is a shut-in place, having lowish hills all round it. 

> Oghd, Anglic^, uncle. He was Sa'ld Khan <rf ^shghar. Qaidax M. says Bftba 
SI. was a spoiled child and died without mepding^his wa3rs. 

> From Kalpi Babur will have taken the road to the s.w. near which now runs 
the Cawnpur (Kanhpur) branch of the Indian Midland Railway, and he must have 
crossed Belwa to reach Irij (Irich, Indian Atias, Sheet 69 N.W.). 

s Leaving Inj, Babur will have recrossed the Betwa and have left its valley to go 
west to Bandlr (Bhander) on the Pahuj (Indian Atlas^ Sheet 69 S.'W.). 

4 beneficent, or Muhassan, comely. 

J The one man of this name mentioned in the B.N. is an amir of SI. ^nsain 
Bei‘OarA. 

* It seems safe to take Kachwa [Kajwa] as the Kajwana of Ibn Batata, and the 
Kadwiha (Kadwaia) of the /mfiVm Atlv, Sheet $2 N.E. and of Loaid’s GaMMeer 
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A dam has been thrown across between hills on the south-east 
of it, and thus a large lake made, perhaps 5 or 6 kurohs ( io~ 1 2 m.) 
round. This lake encloses Kachwa on three sides ; on the north- 
west a space of ground is kept dry here, therefore is its Gate. 

On the lake are a great many very small boats, able to hold 
3 or 4 persons ; in these the iiiliabitants go out on the lake, if 
they have to flee. There arc two other lakes before Kachwa is foI. 333. 
reached, smaller than its own and, like .that, made by throwing 
a dam across between hills. 

of Gwaliov (i, 247), winch is situated in 24^" 5 **' N. and 77 ° 57 ' E. Each of the three 
names is of a pl.ice standing on a lake ; Urn Baluta‘s lake was a league (4 m.) long, 

BMmr’s about ll miles round ; Luard mentions no lake, but the Indian .///a r marks 
one quite close to Kadwaha of such form as to seem to have a tongue of land jutting 
into it from the north-west, and thus suiting lJabur’.s description of the site of 
Kachwa. Again,— Ihn IJaliila writes of Kajwarra a.s having, round its lake, idol- 
temples ; Luard says>)f Kadwaha that it has four idol-temples standing and nine in 
ruins ; there may lie hinted .something special alxiut Babur’s Kachwa by his remark 
that he encouraged its people, and this speciality may be interaction between 
Muhammadanism and Hindfiisin .serving here for the purpose of identification. For 
Ibn Batata writes of the people of Kajwarra that they were yellowed by 

asceticism, wearing their hair long and matted, and having Muhammadan folkiwers 
who desired to learn their (occult?) secrets. If the same interaction existed in 
Babur’s day, the Muhammadan following of the Vlindu ascetics may well have been 
the special circumstance which led him to promise protection to thiisc Hindus, even 
when he was oat for Holy- war. It has to be rcmemliered of Chandiri, the nearest 
powerful neighbour of Kadwaha, that though Babur’s capture makes a vivid picture 
of Hinduism in it, it had been under Muhammadan rulers down to a relatively short 
time before his conquest. The jo^s of Kachwa could point to long-standing relations 
of tolerance by the Chandiri Governors ; this, with their Muhammadan following, 
explains the encouragement Babur gave them, and helps to identify Kachwa with 
Kajarra. It may be observed that Babur was familiar with the interaction of the two 
creeds, witness his “apostates”, mostly Muhammadans following Hindu customs, 
witne.ss too, for the persistent fact, the reports of District -ofiRcers under the British 
Raj, Again,— a further circumstance helping to identity Kajwarra, Kachwa and 
Kadwaha is that these are names of the last important station the traveller and the 
soldier, as well perhaps as the modem wayfarer, stays in before reaching Chandiri. 

The importance of Kajwarra is shewn by Ibn Batuta, and of Kadwaha by its being 
a malM in Akbar’s sarkar of Biyawan of the $nba of Agra. Again,— Kadwaha is 
the place nearest to Chandiri about which Babur’s difficulties as to intermediate road 
and jungle would arise. That intermediate road Ukes off the main one a little south 
of Kadwaha and runs through what looks like a narrow valley and broken country 
down to Bhamor, Bhuranpur and Chandiri. Again,— no bar to identification of the 
ihree names is placed by their differences of form, in consideration of the vicissitudes 
they have weathered in tongue, script, and transliteration. There is some ground, 

I belirve, for surmising that their common .source \^kajur, the date-fruit. \l am 
indebted to my husband for the help derived from Ibn Batuta, traced by him in 

Sanguinetti’strs.iv, 33 ,an<lS. Lm’s^. p.l6*.l . . v- i, 

(Two places similar in name to Kachwa, and situated on Babur’s route vts. kocha 
near Jhansi, and Kuchoowa north of Kadwaha (Sheet 69 S.W.)are unsuitable for his 
“ Kachwa ”, the first because too near Bandir to suit his itinerary, the second 
because too far from the turn off the main-road mentioned above, because it has no 
lake and has not the help in identification derailed above of Kadwaha. ) 

* gu^i&tr which could mean also reserved (from the water ?). 
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{Jan. 1 8th) We waited a day in Kachwa in order to appoint 
active overseers and a mass of spadesmen to level the road and 
cut jungle down, so that the carts and mortar ^ might pass along 
it easily. Between Kachwa and Chandiri the country is jungly. 

{/an. igth — Rabt II. 26th) After leaving Kachwa we halted 
one night, passed the Burhanpur-watcr (Bhuranpur) ^ and dis- 
mounted within 3 kuroks (6 m.) of ChandirT. 

(/. Chandiri and its capture.) 

The citadel of Chandiri stands on a hill ; below it are the 
town {shakr) and outer-fort {tdsh-qurgkdn)^ and below these is 
the level road along which carts pass.^ When we left Burhanpur 
{Jan. loth) we marched for a kuroh below Chandiri for the 
convenience of the carts.^ 

{Jan. 21 St) After one night’s halt we dismounted beside Bahjat 
Khan's tank ^ on the top of its dam, on Tuesday the 28th of the 
month. 

{Jan. 22nd — Rabt 1 1. 2gth) Riding out at dawn, we assigned 
post after post {biil/dr, bfiljdr)^ round the walled town {qurghdn) 

' g&zdn. There seems to have been one only ; how Tew Habur had is shewn af;ain 
on f.337. 

* Indian At/av, Sheet 52N. E. near a tributary of the Ilciwa, the Or, which appears 
to be Babur's Burhanpur- water. 

3 The lied of the Betwa opposite Chandiri is 1050 ft. above the sea ; the walled- 
town {gurjc^Sn) of Chandiri is on a table-land 250 ft. higher, and its cita Icl is 230 ft. 
higher again (Cunningham's Report . 1871 a. ii. li, 404). 

^ The plan of Chandiri illustrating Cunningham's Report (r<v last note) allows 
surmise about the road taken by Babur, surmise which could become knowledge if 
the names of tanks he gives were still known. The courtesy of the Government of 
India allows me to reproduce that plan [Appendix R, Chandiri and GwiiUawar\ 

3 He is said to have been Governor of ChandirT in 1513 ad 

* Here and in similar passages the word m:/jdr or n/’le/idr i<; lound in MSS. 

where the meaning is that of T. huljdr. It is not in any dictionary I have seen ; 
Mr. Irvine found it **oljscure” and surmised it to mean ** approach by trenches”, 
but this does not suit its uses in the Bdbur-ndma of a military post, and a rendezvous. 
This surmise, containing, as it does, a notion of protection, links m:ijdr in sense 
with Ar. malja\ The word needs expert consideration, in order to decide whether 
It is to be received into dictionaries, or to be rejected because explicable as the 
outcome of unfamiliarity in Persian scribes with T. buljar or, more Persico with 
narrowed vowels, bufy&r. Shaw in his Vocabulary enters {butjdrf). * ‘a station 

for troops, a rendezvous, see malJa'P thus indicating, it would seem, that he was 
aware of difficulty about nt'ijdr Atid buljdg {biiljdr}). There appears no doubt of 
the existence of a Turk! word buljdr with the meanings Shaw gives to bUljdq ; it 
xould well be formed from the root buU being, whence follows, being in a place, 
posted. Afatjd has the meaning of a standing-place, as well as those of a refuge 
and an asylum ; both meanings seem combined in the m:ljdro{ f.336b, where for 
matchlockmen a m ljdr was ordered ‘‘raised”. (Cf. Irvine’s Artny of the Indian 
Moghwds p. 37S. ) 
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to centre, right, and left. Ustad ‘Ali-quli chose, for his stone 
-discharge, ground that had no fall* ; overseers and spadesmen 
were told off to raise a place (in:ljdr) for the mortar to rest on, 
and the whole army was ordered to get ready appliances fo. 
taking a fort, mantelets, ladders ® and . . . -mantelets {tura).^ 

Formerly Chandirl will have belonged to the Sultans of 
Mandau (Mandu). When SI. Nasiru*d-dln pas.sed away ,4 one Fol. 333^. 
of his sons SI. Mahmud who is now holding Mandu, took 
possession of it and its neighbouring parts, and another son 
called Muhammad Shah laid hands on Chandirl and put it 
under SI. Sikandar {Lndiys protection, who, in his turn, took 
Muhammad Shah's side and sent him large forces. Muhammad 
Shah survived SI. Sikandar and died in SI. Ibrahim’s time, leaving 
a very young son called Ahmad Shah whom SI. Ibrahim drove 
out and replaced by a man of his own. At the time Rana Sanga 
led out an army again.st SI. Ibrahim and Ibrahim’s begs turned 
against him at Dulpur, Chandirl fell into the Rana’s hands and 
by him was given to MedinI [Mindnl] Rao s the greatly-trusted 
pagan who was now in it with 4 or 5000 other pagans. 

As it was understood there was friendship between MedinI 

* yaghda ; Pers. trs. sar- 5 shib. Babur's remark seems to show that for effect his 
mortar needed to \)e higher th&n its object. Presumably it stood on the table-land 
north of the citadel. 

* shdfu. It may be noted that this word, common in accounts of Babur's sieges, 
may explain one our friend the late Mr. William Irvine left undecided {/.c. p. 278), 
viz. sh&tnr. On p. 281 he states that narduban is the name of a scaling-ladder and 
that Babur mentions scaling ladders more than once. Babur mentions them however 
always as shutu. Perhaps sk&fur which, as Mr. Irvine says, seems to be made of 
the trunks of trees and to be a siege appliance, is really shAtu u . . . (ladder and 
. . .) as in the passage under note and on f.216^, some other name of an appliance 
following. 

3 The word here preceding tura has puzzled scribes and translators. I have seen 
the following variants in MSS. ; — nukri or tufcri^ b : krf or y * bukrt or yukri^ 
bukrdi or yukrat^ in each of which the k may stand for Various suggestions 
might be made as to what the word is, but all involve reading the Persian enclitic 1 
(forming the adjective) instead ofTurkI lik. Two roots, tijj^Rndyufft afford plausible 
explanations of the unknown word ; appliances suiting the case and able to bear 
names formed from one or other of these roots are wheeled mantelet, and head-strike 
(P. sar-kob). That the word is difficult is shewn not only by the variants I have 
quoted, but by Erskine's reading naukarltura, ** to serve the tHras," a requisite not 
specified earlier by Babur, and by de Courteille's paraphrase, ttmt ee qui esi n/cessaire 
aux touras. 

4 SI. Na$iru'd-dln was the Khlljl ruler of Malwa from 906 to 916 a.h. (i^oo- 
1510 AD.). 

^ He was a Rajput who had been prime-minister of SL Mahmud II. Mllji (son 
of NSflru’d-dln) and bad rebelled, ^bur (like some other writers) spells his name 
Mindnl, perhaps as he heard it spoken. 
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Rao and Araish Khan, the latter was sent with Sliaikh Guran 
to^speak to MedinI Rao with favour and kindness, and promise 
ShaiTiskbad ' in exchange for Chandiri. One or two of hi.s 
trusted men got out (?).* No adjustment of matters was readied, 
it is n(^t known whether because Medini Rao did not trust what 
was saitl, (^>r whether because he was buoyed up by delusion 
about the strength of the fort. 

{Jan, 2 St/i) At dawn on Tuesday the 6th of the first Jumarfa 
we marched from Hahjat Khan’s tank intending to assault 
Chandiri. We dismounted at the side of the middle-tank near 
Fol. 334. the fort 

(/ Had news.) 

On this same morning after reaching tnat ground, Khalifa 
brought a letter or two of wliich the purport was that the troops 
appointed for the Kast 3 had fought without consideration, been 
beaten, abandoned Laknau, and gone to Qanuj. Seeing that 
Khalifa was much perturbed and alarmed b}' these news, I said,*^ 
{Persian) “There is no ground for perturbation or alarm; 
nothing comes to pass but what is predestined of God. As 
this task (Chandiri) is ahead of us, not a breath must be drawn 
about what has been told us. Tomorrow we will assault the 
fort ; that done, we shall see what comes.” 

{k. Siege of Chandiri^ resumed^ 

The enemy must have strengthened just the citadel, and have 
posted men by twos and threes in the outer-fort for prudence’ 
sake. That night our men went up from all round ; those few 
in the outer-fort did not fight ; they fled into the citadel. 

* PresQmably the one in the United Provinces. For Shatnsabad in Guallar see 
Luard /.r. i, 2^. 

* ckiqH ; Peis. trs. bar dmad and, also in some MSS. natni bar &mad ; Mems. 

avetae to conciliation”; Mims, ii, 329, s^eUvirent centre cette prepesi- 
tien,'* So fu I have not found Babur using the verb chiqmSq metaphorically. It 
is his freqqeift verb to express “ getting away ", “ going out of a fort”. Lt would be 
a short step in metaphor to understa^ here that Medinl's men “got out of it*\ 
t.e% what Babur oflei^. They may have left the fort also ; if so, it would be through 
dissent. 

? f 332 - 

4 1.0.217, r.23K, inserts here what seems a gloss, “ TH As ja Farsi 
{^ufta^ said). As Babur enters his speech in Persian, it is manifist he used 
Persian to conceal the bad news. 
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{Jan. 2gtK) At dawn on Wednesday the 7th of the first 
Jumada, we ordered our men to arm, go to their posts, provoke 
to fight, and attack each from his place when I rode out with 
drum and standard. 

I myself, dismissing drum and standard till the fighting should 
grow hot, went to amuse myself by watching Ustad ‘All-quli’s 
stone-discharge.* Nothing was effected by it because his ground 
had no fall {ydghda) and because the fort-walls, being entirely FoI. 3343 . 
of stone, were extremely strong. 

That the citadel of Chandirl stands on a hilhhas been said 
already. Down one side of this hill runs a double-walled road 
{du~taht) to water.® This is the one place for attack ; it had 
been assigned as the post of the right and left hands and royal 
corps of the centre.^ Hurled though assault was from every 
side, the greatest force was here brought to bear. Our braves did 
not turn back, however much the pagans threw down stones and 
flung flaming fire upon them. At length Shahim the centurion ^ 
got up where the du-taht wall touches the wall of the outer fort ; 
braves swarmed up in other places ; the du-tahi was taken. 

Not even as much as this did the pagans fight in the citadel ; 
when a number of our men swarmed up, they fled in haste.^ In 
a little while they came out again, quite naked, and renewed the 
fight ; they put many of our men to flight ; they made them fly 
{duchurdildr) over the ramparts ; some they cut down and killed. 

Why they had gone so suddenly off the walls seems to have 
been that they had taken the resolve of those who give up 
a place as lost ; they put all their ladies and beauties {suratildr) 
to death, then, looking themselves to die, came naked out 
to fight. Our men attacking, each one from his post, drove Fol. 335- 
them from the walls whereupon 2 or 3oo of them entered 
MedinI Rao*s house and there almost all killed one another in 
this way: — one having taken stand with a sword, the rest 

* The liluttrated London News of July loth, 1915 (on which day this note is 
written), has on itpropoi metore of an ancient fortfess-gun, with its stone-ammunition, 
taken hf the Allies in a Dardanelles fort 

* The da-tM is the iA-dnad^ ^ter-thief, of f.67. Its position can be surmised 
from Cunnin|^m*s Plan [Appendix R]. 

I For BmPs use of hand M/) as a military term su f.209. 

4 His fiiU designation would be SbSh Muluunmad yUs-degf. 

I This wiU be digbt from the ramparts to other places in the fort. 
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eagerly stretched out the neck for his blow.* Thus went the 
'greater number to hell. 

By God’s grace this renowned fort was captured in 2 or 3 garis^ 
(ctr. an hour), without drum and standard, 3 with no hard fighting 
done. A pillar of pagan-heads was ordered set up on a hill 
north-west of Chandirl. A chronogram of this victory having 
been found in the words Fath-i-ddrti'l-harb^ (Conquest of a hostile 
seat), I thus composed them : — 

Was for awhile the station Chanrllri 
J’agan-full, the seat of hostile force ; 

By fighting, I vanquished its fort, 

The date was J^'ath-t daru l^hat b. 

(/. Further description of ChandirL) 

Chandin is situated (in) rather good country' ,5 having much 
running- water round about it. Its citadel is on a hill and inside it 


' Babur’s account of the siege of Chandlrl is incomplete, inasmuch as it says 
nothing of the general massacre of pagans ht. has mentioned on f. 272. Khwafi 
Kh\n records the massacre, saying, that after the fort was surrendered, as was done 
on condition of safety for the garrison, from 3 to 4000 jxigans were put to death by 
Babur’s troops on account of hostility shewn during the evacuation of the fort. The 
time assigned to the massacre is previous to the juhar of icxx> women and children 
and the self-slaughter of men in MedinI Kao’s house, in which he himself died. It 
IS not easy to fit the two accounts in ; .this might be done, however, by supposing 
that a folio of Babur’s MS. was lost, as others seem lost at' the end of the narrative 
of this year’s events The lost folio would tell of the surrender, one clearly 

affecting the mass of Rajput followers and not the chiefs wlio stood for victory or 
death and who may have made sacrifice to honour after hearing of the surrender. 
Babur’s narrative in this part certainly reads less consecutive than is usual with him ; 
something preceding his account of the jn-har would improve it, and would serve 
another purpose also, since mention of the surrender would fix a term ending the now 
too short time of under one hour he assigns as the duration of the fighting. If 
a surrender had been mentioned, it would be clear that his 2 or 3 gat'th ” included 
the attarlving and taking of the dft-tahl and down to the retreat of the Rajputs from 
the walls. On this Babur’s narrative of the unavailing sacrifice of the chiefs would 
follo 4 r in due order. Khwafi Khan is more circumstantial than Firishta who says 
nothing of surrender or massacre, but states that 6000 men were killed fighting. 
Khwafi Khan's aiilborities may throw light on the matter, which so far does not 
hang well together in any narrative, Babur’s, Firishia’s, or Khwafi Khan’s. One 
would like to know what led such a large body of KajpuLs to surrender so quickly ; 
had they been all through in favour of accepting terms ? One wonders, again, why 
from 3 to 4000 Kajputs did not put up a better resistance to massacre. Ferhaps their 
assailants were I'urks, stubborn fighters down to 1915 au. 

* For suggestion about the brevity of this period, see last note. 

3 Cleairty, without Babur’s taking part in the fighiing. 

^ These words by make 934. The llai. MS- m»'takenly writes 
in the first line of the quatrain instead of Bud chandi. Khwafi Khan quotes the 
quatrain with slight variants. 

‘ s ChaneUrv tauri wil^yai {dn ?) bul&b tHr, which seems to need efd, in, becau^ 

the fort, and not the country, is described. Or there may be an omission €.g. of 
a second sentence about the walled-town (fort). 
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has a tank cut out of the solid rock. There is another large tank * 
at the end of the du-taki by assaulting which the fort was taken. 

All houses in Chandiri, whether of high or low, are built of stone, 
those of chiefs being laboriously carved ; ® those of the lower 
classes are also of stone but are not carved.' They are covered in Fol. 335^- 
with stone-slabs instead of with earthen tiles. In front of the 
fort are three large tanks made by former governors who threw 
dams across and made tanks round abdut it ; their ground lies 
high .3 It has a small river {darydcha\ Betwa'^ by name, which 
may be some 3 kurohs (6 m.) from Chandiri itself ; its water is 
noted in Hindustan as excellent and pleasant drinking. It is 
a perfect little river {daryd-ghina). In its bed lie piece after 
piece of sloping tock {qidldr)^ fit for making houses.^ Chandiri is 
90 kurohs ( 1 80 m.) by road to the south of Agra. In Chandiri the 
altitude of the Pole-star (?) is 25 degrees.^ 

{m. Enforced change of cainpaigfi.) 

{Jan, joth—Jumdda /. 8 ik) At dawn on Thursday we went 
round the fort and dismounted beside Mallu Khan’s tank.® 

» This is the “ Kirat-sagar ” of Cunningham’s Han of Chandiri ; it is mentioned 
under this name by Luard {l.c, i, 210). “ Kirat ” represents Kirti or Kinl Singh who 

ruled in Guallar from 1455 to 1479 ad., there also making a tank (Luard, /.r. i, 232). 

= For illustrative photographs see Luard, l.c. vol.i, part iv. 

3 I have taken this sentence to apply to the location of the tanks but with some 
doubt ; they are on the table-land. 

* Babur appiears to have written Betwi, this form being in MSS I have read the 
name to be that of the river Betwa which is at a considerable distance from the fort. 

But some writers dispraise its waters where Babur praises. 

5 T. qia means a slope or slant ; here it may describe tihed s*rata^ such as would 
provide slabs for roofing and split easily for building purposes. {See next note. ) 

® qilmaq viunSsib, This has been read to mean that the qiHlar provide 

good sites (Mems. & Mems.\ but position, distance from the protection of the foft, 
and the merit of local stone for building incline me to read the words quoted abovfas 
referring to the convenient lie of the stone for building purposes. {See preceding note. ) 

^ Chandiri-cUl judai {jadyVning trtiq&H yigirmafisk darja dUr\ Erskine, p.37®i 
Chanderi is situated in the 25th degree of N. latitude ; de Courteille, ii, 334»^ ^ 
hauteur du Caprtrame h Tchanderi est de 25 degrees. The latitude of Chandiri, it 
may be noted, is 24® 43'. It does not appear to me indisputable that what Babur 
says here is a statement of latitude. The wordy>i/« (or jcdv\ means both Pole-star 
and the Sign Capricorn. M. de Courteille translates the quoted sentence as I have 
done, but with Capricorn for Pole-star. My acquaintance with such expressions m 
French does not allow me to know whether his words are a statement of latitude. 

It occurs to me against this being .so, that Babur uses.other words when he gives the 
latitude of Samarkand (f, 44^) ; and also that he has shewn attention to the Pole-star 
as a guide on a journey (f. 203, where he uses the more common word Qutb). Perhaps 
he notes its lower altitude when he is far south, in the way he noted the tirst rise of 
Canopus to his view (f. 125). 

* Mallu Khan was a noble of Malw&, who became ruler of Malwa in 1532 or 
1533 AD. [?], under the style of Qidir Shih. 
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, We had come to Chandiri meaning, after taking it, to move 
against Raising, Bhilsan, and SarangpQr, pagan lands depen- 
dent on the pagan Salahu’d-dln, and, these taken, to move on 
Rana Sanga in Chitur. But as that bad news had comei the 
begs were summoned, matters were discussed, and decision made 
that the proper course was first to see to the rebellion of those 
malignants. Chandiri was given to the Ahmad Shah already 
mentioned, a grandson of SI. Nasiru*d-din ; 50 from it were 
made khalsa ; * Mulla Apaq was entrusted with its military- 
collectorate, and left to reinforce Ahmad Shah with from 2 to 
3000 Turks and Hindustanis. 

F 6 l. 336 . {Feb, 2 n^ This work finished, we marched from Mallu Khan’s 
tank on Sunday the nth of the first Jumada, with the intention 
of return (north), and dismounted on the batik of the Burhanpur- 
water. 

{Feb, 91A) On Sunday again, Yakka Khwaja and JaTar Khwaja 
were sent from Bandir to fetch boats from KalpI to the Kanar- 
passage. 

{Feb. 22 nd) On Saturday the 24th of the month we dismounted 
at the Kanar-passage, and ordered the army to begin to cross. 

(«. News of the rebels^ 

News came in these days that the expeditionary force ® had 
abandoned Qanuj also and come to RaprI, and that a strong 
body of the enemy had assaulted and taken Shamsabad although 
Abu’l-muhammad the lancer must have strengthened it.3 There 
was delay of 3 or 4 days on one side or other of the river before 
the army got across. Once over, we moved march by march 
towards Qanuj, sending scouting braves {qazdq yigltldr) ahead 
to get news of our opponents. Two or three marches from Qanuj , 
news was brought that MaWfs son had fled on seeing the dark 
mass of the news-gatherers, and got away. Biban, Bayazid and 
MaVuf, on hearing news of us, crossed Gang (Ganges) and seated 
themselves on its eastern bank oppositeQanuj, thinking to prevent 
our passage. 

* paid direct to the royal treasury. 

* • This is the one concerning which bad newi fetched BShur just before Chandiri 
was taken. 

3 This presumably is the place oflfered to MedinI Rio (f. 333^)# sad Btkram&jtt 

(f.343)- 
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(<7. A bridge made over the Canges.) 

(Feb. 2 ytK) On Thursday the 6th of the latter Jumada we 
passed Qanuj and dismounted on the western bank of Gang. 

Some of the braves went up and down the river and took boats Fol. 3365. 
by force/ bringing in 30 or 40, large or small. Mir Muhammad 
the raftsman was sent to find a place convenient for making 
a bridge and to collect requisites for making it. He came back 
approving of a place about a kuroh (2 m.) below the camp. 
Energetic overseers were told off for the work. Ustad ‘All-quli 
placed the mortar for his stone-discharge near where the bridge 
was to be and shewed himself active in discharging it. Mustafa 
Rumi had the culverin-carts crossed over to an island below 
the place for the^ bridge, and from that island began a culverin 
-discharge. Excellent matchlock fire was made from a post * 
raised above the bridge. Malik Qasim Mughul and a very few 
men went across the river once or twice and fought excellently 
(yakhshildr aurushtildr). With equal boldness Baba SI. and 
Darwish SI. also crossed, but went with the insufficient number 
of from 10 to IS men ; they went after the Evening Prayer and 
came back without fighting, with nothing done ; they were much 
blamed for this crossing of theirs. At last Malik Qasim, grown 
bold, attacked the enemy’s camp and, by shooting arft>ws into 
it, drew him out (?) ; ^ he came with a mass of men and an 
elephant, fell on Malik Qasim and hurried him off. Malik 
Qasim got into a boat, but before it could put r^ff, the elephant Fol. 337. 
came up and swamped it. In that encounter Malik Qasim died. 

In the days before the bridge was finished Ustad ‘Ali-quli did 
good things in stone-discharge (yakhshildr tdsh atii\ on the first 
day discharging 8 stones, on the second 16, and going on equally 
well for 3 or 4 days. These stones he discharged from the Gha^I 
-mortar which is so-called because it w'as used in the battle with 
Rana Sanga the pagan. There had been another and larger 
mortar which burst after discharging one stone.^ The match- 
lockmen made a mass (gdltn) of discharges, bringing down many 

* Obviously for the bridge. 

* m:ljdr {see f. 333 n.). Here the word would mean befittingly a protected 
slanding-place, a refttge, such as matchlockmen used (f. 217 and Index s.n. ardSa). 

» sisJ^rUnH, a vowel-variant, perhaps, of sd^kurUnff. 

* f. 3315 * passage shews that Babur’s mortars were few. 
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men and horses ; they shot also slave-workmen running scared 
away (?) and men and horses passing-by.* 

{March nth) On Wednesday the 19th of the latter Jumada 
the bridge being almost finished, we marched to its head. The 
Afghans- must have ridiculed the bridge-making as being far 
from completion.® 

{March 12th) The bridge being ready on Thursday, a small 
body of foot-soldiers and Lahorls went over. Fighting as small 
followed. 

{p. Encounter with the Afghans!) 

{March ijth) On Friday the royal corps, and the right and 
left hands of the centre crossed on foot. The whole body of 
Afghans, armed, mounted, and having elephants with them, 
attacked us. They hurried off our men of the left hand, but 
our centre itself {z.e. the royal corps) and the right hand stood 
Fol. 337^. firm, fought, and forced the enemy to retire. Two men from 
these divisions had galloped ahead of the rest ; one was dis- 
mounted and taken ; the horse of the other was struck again 
and again, had had enough , 3 turned round and when amongst 
our men, fell dowm. On that day 7 or 8 heads were brought 
in ; many of the enemy had arrow or matchlock wounds. 
Fighting went on till the Other Prayer, That night all who 
had gone across were made to return ; if (more) had gone over 
on that Saturday’s eve,^ most of the enemy would probably 
have fallen into our hands, but this was in my mind : — Last 
year we marched out of Sikri to fight Rana Sanga on Tuesday, 
New-year’s-day, and crushed that rebel on Saturday ; this year 
we had marched to crush these rebels on Wednesday, New- 
year’s-day ,5 and it would be one of singular things, if we beat 
them on Sunday. So thinking, we did not make the rest of 

* nu/ur qul-lar-din ham karka blla rah rawJ ktshi u htallXl&r^ a difficult sentence. 

^ AJ^h&nlar kupruk hUgklamdq-m istib'^&d qilib iamaskhur qilurlar mk&ndur. 

The ridicule will have been at slow progress, not at the bridge-making itself, since 
pontoorf^ndges were common (Irvine's Army of the Indian Moghuls). ^ 

^ tuUab ; Pers. trs. u/tdn u khezdn, limping, or falling and rising, a translation 
raising doubt, because such a mode of progression could luudly have allowed escape 
from pursuers. 

* Anglic^, on Friday night. 

^ According to the Persian calendar, New-year's-day is that on which the Sun 
enters Aries. 
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the army cross. The enemy did not come to fight on Saturday, 
but stood arrayed a long way off, 

{Sunday March istk — Jumdda II. 2 jrd) On this day the 
carts were taken over, and at this same dawn the army was 
ordered to cross. At beat of drum news came from our scouts 
that the enemy had fled. Chin-timur SI. was ordered to lead 
his army in pursuit and the following leaders also were made 
pursuers who should move with the Sultan and not go beyond 
his word : — Muhammad ‘All Jang-jang, Husamu’d-din ‘All (son) 
of Khalifa, Muhibb-i-‘ali (son) of Khalifa, Kuki (son) of Baba 
Qashqa, Dost-i-muhammad (son) of Baba Qashqa, BaqI of Fol. 338. 
Tashklnt, and Red Wall. I crossed at the Sunnat Prayer. 

The camels were ordered to be taken over at a passage seen 
lower down. That Sunday we dismounted on the bank of 
standing-w'ater within a kuroh of Bangarmawu.* Those ap- 
pointed to pursue the Afghans were not doing it well; they 
had dismounted in Bangarmawu and were scurrying off at the 
Mid-day Prayer of this same Sunday. 

{March i 6 th — Jumdda II. At dawn we dismounted on 

the bank of a lake belonging to Bangarmawu. 

{q. Arrival of a Chaghatdi cousin.) 

On this same day {March i 6 th) Tukhta-bugha SI. a son of my 
mother’s brother {dado) the Younger Khan {Ahmad Chaghatdi) 
came and waited on me. 

{March 21st) On Saturday the 29th of the latter Jumada 
I visited Laknau, crossed the Gui-w^ater ^ and dismounted. 

This day I bathed in the Gul-water. Whether it was from 
water getting into my ear, or whether it was from the effect of 
the climate, is not known, but my right ear was obstructed and 
for a few days there w’as much pain.^ ■ 

(r. The campaign continued.) 

One or two marches from Aud (Oudh) some-one came from 
Chin-timur SI. to say, “ The enemy is seated on the far side of 

*■ so-spellcd in the Jlai. MS.'; by de Couiteille Banguermadu ; the two foims may 
represent the same one of the Arabic script. 

* or Giu, from the context clearly the Gumti. Jarrett gives Godi as a name of the 
Gumti ; Gui and GodT may be the same word in the AraQc script. 

9 Some MSS. read that there was not much pain. 
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, the river Slrd[a ?] ;* let His Majesty scfid'help.” We detached a 
^reinforcement of looo braves under Qaracha. 

(March 28th) On Saturday the 7th of Rajab we dismounted 
ol. 338^. 2 or 3 kurohs from Aud above the junction of the Gagar (( iog -a) 
and Sii'd[a]. Till today Shaikh Qayazid will have been on the 
other side of the Slrd[a] opporite Aud, sending letters to th6 
Sultan and discussing with him, but the Sultan getting to know 
his deceitfulness, sent word to Qaracha at the Mid-day Prayer 
and made ready to cross the river On Qaracha’s joining him, 
they crossed at once to where wer ; some So horsemen with 3 or 
4 elephants. These men could make no stand ; they fled ; a few 
having been dismounted, the heads cut ofl* were sent in. 

Folloiffing the Sultan there crossed over Bl-khpb (var. Nl-khub) 
SI. and Tardi Beg (the brother) of Quj Beg, and Baba Chuhra 
(the Brave), and Baqi shaghdwal. Those who had crossed first 
and gone on, pursued Shaikh Bayarid till the Evening Prayer, 
but he flung himself into the jungle and escaped. Chm-tlmur 
dismounted late on the bank of standing-water, rode on at mid- 
night after the rebel, went as much as 40 kurphs (80 m.), and 
came to where Shaikh Bayazid’s family and relations (nisba ?) 
had been ; they however must have fled. He sent gallopers 
off in all directions from that place ; BaqI shaghdwal and a few 
braves drove the enemy like sheep before them, overtook the 
family and brought in some Afghan prisoners. 

We stayed a few days on that ground (near Aud) in order to 
settle the affairs of Aud. People praised the land lying along 
the Slrd[a] 7 or 8 kurohs (14-16 m.) above Aud, saying it was 
hunting-ground. Mir Muhammad the raftsman was sent out 
and returned after Iqoking at the crossings over the Gaga, water 
(Gogra) and the S!rd[a]-water (Chauka ?). 

FoL 339. (April 2nd) On Thursday the 12th of the month I rode out 
intending to hunt.® 

* I take this to be the Kali-Sarda-Chanka affluent of the Gogra and not its Sarja 
oc Sarn^ne. To so take it seems warranted by the context ; there could be no oe^ 
fol;the fords on the Sarju to be examined, and its position is not suitable. 

* Unfortunately no record of the bunting-expedition survives. 



TRANSLATOR’S NOTE. 


Here, in all known texts of the Bdbur-nama there is a break 
of the narrative between April 2nd and Sep. i8th 1528 AD. — 
Jumada II. 12th 934 AH. and Muharram 3rd 935 AH., which, 
whether intentional or accidental, is unexplained by Babur’s 
personal circumstances. It is likely to be due to a loss of pages 
from Babur's autograph manuscript, happening at some time 
preceding the making of either of the Persian translations of his 
writings and of the Elphinstone and Haidarabad transcripts. 
Though such a loss might have occurred easily during the storm 
chronicled on f.376^, it seems likely that Babur would then have 
become aware of it and have made it good. A more probable 
explanation of the loss is the danger run by Humayun’s library 
during his exile from rule in Hindustan, at which same time 
may well have occurred the seeming loss of the record of 936 
and 937 AH. 

a. Transactions of the period of the lacuna, 

Mr. Erskine notes {Mems, p.38in.) that he found the gap in 
all MSS. he saw and that historians of Hindustan throw no light 
upon the transactions of the period. Much can be gleaned how- 
ever as to Babur's occupations during the $ ^ months of the lacuna 
from his chronicle of 935 AH. which makes several references to 
occurrences of “ last year ” and also allows several inferences to 
be drawn. From this source it becomes known that the Afghan 
campaign the record of which is broken by the gap, was carried 
on and that in its course Babur was at J un-pur (f. 365), Chausa 
*(f- 36 S^) and Baksara (£366-366^); that he swam the Ganges 
(f. 366^), bestowed Sarun on a FarmuU Shaikh-z§da (f.374d and 
f- 377 )> negociated with Rana Sanga's son Bikramajit (f. 3423 ), 
ordered a Char-bagh laid out (f.34o), and was ill for 40 days 
(f.346^). It may be inferred too that he visited DQlpur (f. 353 ^)i 
recalled * Askarl (f. 339), sent Khwaja Dost-i-khawand on family 
affairs to Kabul (f. 34 ' 5 ^)» &nd was much pre-occupied by the 
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disturbed state of Kabul letters to F-Tiimavnn and Khwaia 

Kalan written in 935 AH.) ' 

It is not easy to follow the dates of events in 935 AH. because 
in many instances only the day of the week or a “ next day ” 
is entered. I am far from sure that one passage at least now 
found 935 All. does not belong to 934 AH. It is not in the 
Hai. Codex (where its place would have been on f.363//), and, so 
far as I can see, does not fit with the dates of 935 AH. It will 
be considered with least trouble with its context and my notes 
(^.7^ f.363^ and ff. 366-366^). 

b. Remarks on the lacuna. 

One interesting biographical topic is likely to have found 
mention in the missing record, vie. the family difficulties which 
led to ‘Askari’s supersession by Kamran in the government of 
Multan (f- 359 )- 

Another is the hght an account of the second illness of 934 AH. 
might have thrown on a considerable part of the Collection of 
verses already written in Hindustan and now known to us as the 
Rdmpur Dhvdn. The Bdbur-ndma allows the dates of much of 
its contents to be known, but tliere remain poems w^hich seehi 
prompted by the self-examinatif>n of some illness not found in 
the B.N. It contains the metrical version of Khwaja ‘Ubaidu’I 
-lab’s Wdlidiyyah of which Babur writes on f. 340 and it is dated 
Monday Rabl* II, 15th 935 All. (Dec. 29th 1528 ad.). I surmise 
that the reflective verses following the Wdlidiyyah belong to the 
40 days’ illness of 934 Alf. i.e. were composed in the period of 
the lacuna. The Collection, as it is in the “RampQr Diwan’', went 
to a friend who was probably Khwiija Kalan ; it may have been 
the only such collection made by Babur. No other copy of it 
has so far been found. It has the character of an individual gift 
w ith verses specially addressed to its recipient. Any light upon 
it which may have vanished with pages of 934AH. is an appreci- 
able lo.ss. 

* One hi'^lur^n, Ahmad^i-yddgar states jn his Tdrikh-i -salatin-i-afd^^kina that Dabor 
went to Liihor immediately after his capture of Chandiri, and on his return journey 
It) Ajrra suppre-ised in the Panj-ah a lising of the Mundahar (or, Mandhar) Rajputs. 
Hi«* date IS discredited by Uabur's existing narrative of 934 All. as also by the absence 
in 03s AH. of allusion to either episode. My huslmnd who has considered the matter, 
advises me that the Labor visit may have been made in 936 or early in 937 ah. [These 
are a period of which the record is lost or, less probably, was not written.] 



935 AH.- -SEP. 15th 1528 to SEP. 5th 1529 AD.* 


(a. Arrivals at Court.) 

j8th) Oil Friday the 3rd® of Muliarram, ‘AskarT whom 
I had summoned for the <^ood of Multan^ before 1 moved out 
for Chandiri. waited on me in the private-house 

Next clay waited on me the historian Khwand 
-arnir, Maulana Shihab 5 tlic eni^matist, anrl Mir Ibrahim the 
ha.rper a relation of Yunas-i-*ah, who had all come out of Hen' 
long before, wishing to wait on ine*^ 

(d. Bdhnr starts for Gitdlldr.) t 

{Sep. 2ot/i) With the intention of visiting Gualiar which 
in books they write Cjaliur,' 1 crossed the Jun at the Other 

* Elph. MS f 262; 1 l) 21; r 2 );// .1,1(1 217 f 2 },\b ; J/i-w. p. 382. Uitc the 
Elplim^Kinc MS ircmmiKMn i .illci a /c. l‘\U Inun Hai MS. f. 312(6. 

* Stf App(Muli\ S ■ — Couti'i T7ftf : the lining "'/ 0 >5 All. 

^ ‘Ask.iri w.is nnw cilwHil 12 \.M[> (‘M He w.is mu^ckI^mI in Mult.in liy Ills t-lilrr 
lirolliLT Kjiiircin, tr.insltrn*il fium i^knui.ilKir | fiult v; | K.V.S looS p S2>) ( 1 ) |, 

'this ininsfcr, li is s.ift* to s.iy, w.is dii,* 1 > ll.^hur s 1 ,()lvc i<j kt‘op k.ihiil in Ins r^wii 
liiiiitls, a reso!\c wIiilIi I»i> Kihrsiti ILi'iinunli 3 ;N), to kaMn.m (f 3501, .u.«l to 
Khwaja K:tlan(f 35Q) .ilUsl, a-. 11 is d.i fh inovi in. nls df In^ l.nnily .it tlniytiinc. 

Wliat would maki llu* stroni»cr tmncnl of l\.iiniriii -icm now nion “for ilu-j^ood 
of Mutlan’’ than that ol llicchrKl ’Ask.ii 1 .iii* ili'* liiltiLhi incur uons, nic iitioni .1 somc- 
wliat later (f. 355/d *i'- h.ivin;^ ihcn ort mud uiorc ili.in once. 

* 'I lus will he Ills own houst in liu* * jurdcii ol p.it.vliscs, the (.'liar-lj.\;;h lic^un 

III 932 All. (Au;;ust 1520 All ). 

5 To this name Khw'find .iinii .ulcK Ahmadii’l h:u|irT, iicrnap- a pon-nansL* ; he also 
quotes verses of Shihrih's {/Aibf/>/e\ uyar htli. ed. 111. 3501 

* Khwand -amir’s account of his ^oin;^ into llnuUisi. n • that he hdi his “ dt:ar 
home” (Herat) for (^landah.'ir in mid-Sli.iww d 9^3 ah (imd-Iiih 1527 ah.); that 
onjumada 1 . 10th 934 ah. (Keh isl 152’^ m *-1 he set out from tj.indahar on ttio 
ha^^ardoiis journey into liindusttin ; and that owiiil; to the distance, IkmI, s.'tiin;^ in 
of the Kainft. and bieadth of rapid livers, he was sL-vtn iiiontlis on the wav lie 
mentions no fellow travellers, hut lie l^ivcs asilu d ly of Ins anival in AL^ra iIk* one 
on which Hatnir says he presented himself at <?uiiit (Vor an account of unni^yaiu es 
and misfortun-s to which he was subjected under Au/heg rule 111 Herat urjo/r/ fiiil i/df 
Sit7*ans, July 1843. pp. 389,3*^3* <,>UiUreni'lie s art. ) 

’ Concerning (luahar J/r Cunniii^ha in's h 1 /no/o^/ni/ y A'r/tof vtA n ; [..ouis 
Ko'jsselet ^ !' fndedes Kaja\ ; Lepel t'liilTili's Famous Mu of ( ttffnl fml/iz. 

especially (or 11 $ photographs ; (tazt/fi'er 0/ india \ laiard s of irvaliot^ tcvf 

and photographs ; Traifis tf /\:/cr Mundy Hakluyt Souet> ed. K. C. 1 enipio, u, Ol , 
especially ior ns picture of the fort .ind Itote (p. O21 eniinii.iaiing eail\ wriici- on 
GuMlar. Of Persian books there is JsIjI ' 7 tirtkh-t~C 7 i,Mt(nvar{\\ M Add 

16,859) and Hiriinan’s (IkM. Add. lO, o9j uii»Lknowle(lged version of ii, which is of 
the B.M. MSS. the more legible. 

* Perhaps thU stands for Gwaliavvar, the form seeming to he used by ^kil Ifi^dn, 
anA having good traditional support (Cunninghain p. 373iind Luard p. 228). 
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Prayer of Sunday the 5th of the month, went into the fort of 
Agra to bid farewell to Fakhr-i-jahan Begim and Khadija- 
sultan Begim who were to start for Kabul in a few days, and 
got to horse. Muhammad-i-zaman Mirza asked for leave and 
stayed behind in Agra. That night we did 3 or 4 kuroJis (6-S m.) 
of the road, dismounted near a large lake {kfd) and there slept. 

{^Sep, 2 ist) We got through the Prayer somewhat before 
time {Afte/i. 6 t/i) and rode on, nooned * on the bank of the 
Gamb[h]ir-water and went on shortly after the Mid-diiy Prayer. 
On the way we ate 3 powders mixed with the flour of parched 
Fol. 3393. grain, ♦ Mulla Rafli* having prepared them for raising the spirits. 

They were (pund very distasteful and unsavoury. Near the Other 
Prayer we dismounted a fcuroh (2 m.) west of Dulpur, at a place 
where a garden and house had been ordered made .5 

(r. Work in Dulpur (Dhulptlr).) 

That place is at the end of a beaked hill,^ its beak being of 
solid red building-stone (‘imarat-tasA), I had ordered the (beak 
of the) hill cut down (dressed down ?) to the ground-level and 
that if there remained a sufficient height, a house was to be cut 
out in it, if not, it was to be leve led and a tank (Anus) cut out> 
in its top. As it was not found high enough for a house, Ustad 
Shah Muhammad the stone-cutter was ordered to level it and 
cut out an octagonal, roofed tank. North of this tank the 
ground is thick with trees, rmingocs jaman {Eugenia jambolana\ 
all sorts of trees ; amongst them 1 had ordered a well made, 
10 by 10 ; it was almost ready ; its water goes to the afore-named 
tank. To the north of this tank SI. Sikandar s dam is flung across 
(the valley) ; on it houses have been built, and above it the waters 
of the Rains gather into a great lake. On the east of this lake 
is a garden ; I ordered a seat and four-pillared platform {talar) 

* tuskli\tilby i.e. they took rest and food together at mid -day. 

* This seems to be the conjoined Gambhlr and Bangang|;a which is crossed by the 
Agra-Dhulpur road {G, of I. Atlas, Sheet 34). 

3 aUhtuqy the plural of which shews that more than one partook of the powden 
{saftif), ^ 

* T. /d/qdn, Hindi sa//u (Shaw). M. de Couiteille’s variant translation may be due 
to his reading for tdlgatiy t&lghdq^ flot^ agitation (his Diet, i.fi.) and wind, for 
blta^ with. 

5 in 933 All. f. 330^. 

* “ ^ch beak^ promontory ** (Lycidas). Our name “ Selsey-bill ” is an English 
instance of Babur’s (not infrequent) tumshuq^ beak, bill of a bird 
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to be cut out in the solid rock on that same side, and a mosque Fol. 340. 
built on the western one. 

{Se/t. 22nd and 2jrd — Muh, yth and 8tli) On account of these 
various works, we stayed in Dulpur on Tuesday and \Vedne.sday. 

{d. Journey to Gndluir resumed^ 

{Sep, 24 tk) On Thursday we rode on, crossed the Chambal- 
river and made the Mid-day Prayer on its bank, between the 
two Prayers (the Mid-day and the Afternoon) bestirred our- 
selves to leave that place, passed the Kawari and dismounted. 

The Kawari-water being high through rain, we crossed it by 
boat, making the horses swim over. 

{Sep. 23 th) Next day, Friday which was *Ashur {Muh. ioth\ 
we rode on, took our nooning at a village on the road, and at 
the Bed-timq Prayer dismounted a kuroh north of Gualiar, in a 
Char-bagh ordered made last year.^ 

{Sep. 26 tli) Riding on next day after the Mid-day Prayer, we 
visited the low hills to the north of Gualiar, and the Praying- 
place, went into the fort * through the Gate called Hatl-pul 
which joins Man-sing's buildings and dismounted, close 
to the Other Prayer, at those {'imdratldr) ^ of Raja Bikramajit 
in which Rahim-dad s had settled himself. 

^ No order about this Char-bagh is in existing annals of 934 AH. Such order is 
likely to have been given after Babur’s return from his operations against the Afghans, 
in his account of which the annals of 934 ah. break off. 

” The fort-hill at the northern end is 300 ft. high, at the southern end, 274 ft. ; its 
length from north to south is ij m. ; its breadth varies from 600 ft. opposite the main 
entrance (HatT-pul) to 2,800 ft. in the middle opposite the great temple (Sas-bhao). 

Cf. Cunningham p. 330 and Appendix R, in loco, for his I’lan of Gualiar. 

s This Arabic plural may have been prompted by the greatness and distinction of 
Man-sing’s constructions. Cf. Index s.nn. begHt and begh&t. 

4 A translation point concerning the (Arabic) word ^im&rat is that the words 
** palace”, ** palais'*, and residence” used for it respectively by Erskine, de Cour- 
teille, and, previous to the Hindustan Section, by myself, are too limited in meaning 
to serve for Babur’s uses of it in Hindustan ; and this ( z ) because he uses it throughout 
his writings for buildings under palatial rank {e.g, those of high and low in Chandirf ) ; 

(2) because he uses it in Hindustan for non-residential buildings {e.g. for the Badalgarh 
outwork, f.34i^, and a Hindu temple f^.) ; and (3) because he uses it for the word 
** building” in the term Imilding-stone, f. 335 ^ 339 ^- Building is the compre- 

hensive word under which all his uses of it group. For labouring this point a truism 
pleads my excuse, namely, that a man’s vocabulary being characteristic of himself, for 
a translator to increase or diminish it is to intrude on his personality, and this the 
more when an autobiography is concerned. Hence my search here (as elsewhere) for 
an English grouping word is part of an endeavour to restrict the vocabulary of my 
translation to die limits of my author’s. 

^ JaUll HifM describes “ Khwftja Rahlm-dad ” as a paternal-nephew of Mahdl 
Khwija. Neither man has been introduced by B&bur, as it is his rule to introduce 
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♦ To-night I elected to take opium because of ear-ache ; another 
reason was the shining of the moon.* 

{e. Visit to the Rajas' palaces.^ 

{Sep, 2*jtJi) Opium sickness gave me much discomfort next 
day (Afuh, ist/i) ; I vomited a good deal. Sickness notwith- 
standing, I visited the buildings {^imdratldr) of Man-sing and 
Fol. 340*. Bikramajit thoroughly. They are wonderful buildings, entirely 
of hewn stone, in heavy and unsymmetrical blocks however.^ Of 
all the Rajas* buildings Man-sing’s is the be.st and lortiest.3 It 
is more ettborately worked on its eastern face than on the others. 
This face may be 4c to 50 qdri (yards) high,^ and is entirel}' of 
hewn stone, whitened with plaster.5 In parts it is four storeys 
high ; the lower two are very dark ; we went through them with 


O/hen he first mentions a person of importance, by particulars of family, etc. Both 
men l^ecamc disloyal in 935 ah. (1529 ad.) as will be found referred to by Babur. 
Jalal Hisati supplements Babur's brief account of their misconduct and Shaikh 
Muhammad Ghaui mediation in 936 ah. For knowledge of his contribution I am 
indebted to my husband's perusal of the Tdnkh’i-Gwaitiiwar, 

' Erskine notes that Indians and Persians regard moonshine as cold but this only 
faintly expresses the wide-spread fear of moon -stroke expressed in the Psalm (121 v. 6), 
**The Sun shall not smite thee by day, nor the Moon by night." 

’ Agarcha luk balfik u kt siydq. Ilminsky [p.441] has baluk haiuk hut without 
textual warrant and perhaps following Erskine, as he says, speaking generally, that he 
has done in case of need (Ilminsky’s Preface). Both Erskine and de Courteille, 
working, it must be remembered, without the help of detailed modern descriptions and 
pictures, took the above words to say that the buildings were scattered and without 
symmetry, but they are not scattered and certainly Man-sing's has symmetry. 
1 surmise that the words quoted above do not refer to the buildings themselves but to 
the stones of which they are made. T. luk means heavy, and T. baluk [? block ] 
means a thing divided off, here a block of stone. Such blocks might be bi siydq, 
i,e. irregular in size. To take the words in this way does not contradict known 
circumstances, and is verbally correct. 

3 The Rajas' buildings Babur could compare were Raja Kama (or Kirt1)'s [who ruled 
from 1454 to 1479 Ai).], Raja Man-sing's [14S6 to 1516 ad.], and Raja Bikramd.jit's 
[1516 to 1526 AD. when he was killed at Panipat]. 

* The heigiit of the eastern £ice is 100 ft. and of the western 60 ft. The total length 
from north to south of the outside wall is 300 ft. ; the breadth of the residence from 
east to west 160 ft. The 300 ft. of length appears to be that of the residence and 
service-&urtyard (Cunningham p. 347 and Plate Ixxxvii). 

s kaj bila O^drltib. There can little doubt that a white pediment would show 
up the coloured tiles of the upper part of the palace-walls more than would pale red 
^sandstone. These tiles were so profuse as to name the building Chit Mandir (Painted 
"Mandlr). Guided by Babur's statement, Cunningham sought for and found plaster 
in crevices of carved work ; from which one surmises that the white coating approved 
itself to successors of Man-sing. [It may be noted that the word Mandir is in the 
same case for a translator as is *imdrat (f. 339^ n. ) since it requires a grouping word 
to cover its uses for temple, palace, and less exalted buildings.] 
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candles.* On one (or, every) side of this building arc five cupolas * 
having between eacli two of them a smaller one, square after the 
fashion of Hindustfin. On the larger ones are fastened sheets 
of gilded copper. On the outside of the walls is painted-tile 
work, the semblance of plantain-trees being .shewn all round with 
green tiles. In a bastion of the eastern front is the HaU-pul,3 
/ui/i being what these people call an elephant, /;?/, a gate. 

A sculptured image of an elephant with two drivers {^fU-bdn')^ 
stands at the out-going {chiqisJi) of this Gate ; it is exactly like an 
elephant ; from it the gate is called Hati-pid. A window in the Fol. 
lowest storey where the building has fmir, looks towards this 
elephant and gives a near view of it.5 The cupolas which have 
been mentioned above are themselves tJie topmost stage 
of the building the sitting-rooms are on the second storey 
{tabaqat\ in a hollow even they arc rather airless places although 

Hindustani pains have been taken with them.® The buildings of 
Man-sing\s son Bikramajit are in a central position {(tftrtadd) on 
the north side of the fort.'^ The son’s buildings do not match 
the father’s. He has made a great dome, very dark but growing 
lighter if one stays awhile in it.*'^ Under it is a smaller building 

* The lower two storeys are not only backed by solid ground but, except near the 
HittUpfil, have the rise of ground in frorrt of them which led Babur to say they were 
“even in a pit” {chuqftt ). 

‘ MSS. vary between har and bir^ every and one, in this sentence. It may be right 
to read ^iV, and apply it only to the eastern facade as that on which there were most 
cupolas. There are fewer on the south side, which still stands (Luard's photo. No. 37). 

3 The ground rises steeply from this Gate to an inner one, called Hawa-pul from 
the rush of air [Aawti) through it. 

* Cunningham says the riders were the Raja and a driver. Perhaps they were a 
mahout and his mate. The statue stood to Uie left on exit (cbfqtsA). 

3 This window will have been close to the Gate where no mound interferes with 
outlook. 

^ Rooms opening on inner and open courts appear to lorm the third story of the 
residence. 

7 T. chiiqur, hollow, pit. This storey is dark and 'un ventilated, a condition due to 
small windows, absence of through draught, and the adjacent mound. Cunningham 
comments on its disadvantages. 

* A^rcha Hindustani takallufl&r gilib tArldr wait bi hawSllk-rOq ytrldr dur. 
Perhaps amongst the pains taken were those demanded for punkhas, I regret that 
Erskine’s translation of this passage, so superior to my own in literary merit, does 
not suit the Turk! original. He worked from the Persian translation, and not only 
so, but with a less rigid rule of translation than binds me when working on Babur's 
ipisissima verba (Mems. p. 384 ; Cunningham p. 349 ; Luard p. 226). 

^ The words aur/a dd make apt contrast between the outside position of Man-sing’s 
buildings which helped to form the fort-wall, and Bikramajlt’s which were further in 
except perhaps one wall of his courtyard (see Cunningham’s Plate Ixxxiii). 

" Cunningham (p.'350) says this was oripnally a bdra-durt, a twelve-doored open 
hall, and must have been light. His “ originally” points to the view that the hall 
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into which no light comes from any side. When Rahlm-dad settled 
do^m in Bikramajlt's buildings, he made a rather small hall 
\kichikrdq tdldrghind\ on the top of this dome.^ From Bikra- 
majlt's buildings a road has been made to his father’s, a road 
such that nothing is seen of it from outside and nothing known 
of it inside, a quite enclosed road.^' 

After visiting these buildings, we rode to a college Rahim-dad 
34!^. had made by the side of a large tank, there enjoyed a flower- 
garden 3 he had laid out, and went late to where the camp was 
in the Charbagh. 

(/ Rahim~dd(fs flower-garden?) 

Rahlm-d«d has planted a great numbers of flowers in his garden 
{bdghcha), many being beautiful red oleanders. 1 n these places 
the oleander-flower is peach, ^ those of Gualiar are beautiful, 
deep red. I took some of them to Agra and had them planted 
in gardens there. On the south of the garden is a large lake 5 
where the waters of the Rains gather ; on the west of it is 
a lofty idol-house,® side by side with which SI. Shihabu’d-din 
Ailtmish (Altamsh) made a Friday mosque ; this is a very lofty 
building {'imdrat), the highest iji the fort ; it is seen, with the fort, 
from the DOlpur-hill {dr. 30 m. away). People say the stone for 
it was cut out and brought from the large lake above-mentioned. 
Rahlm-dad has made a wooden {ylghdcK) talar in his garden, and 

had been altered before Bdbur saw it but as it was only about lo years old at that time, 
it was in its first form, presumably. Perhaps Babur saw it in a bad light. The 
dimensions Cunningham gives of it suggest that the high dome must have been 
frequently ill-lighted. 

‘ The word talCtr^ having various applications, is not easy to match with a single 
English word, nor can one be sure in all cases what it means, a platform, a hall, or 
etc. To find an equivalent for its diminutive tiVdr-^^hlna is still more difficult. 
Kahlm-dad*s /d/ar-ette will have stood on the flat centre of the dome, raised on four 
pillars or perhaps with its roof only so-raised ; one is sure there would be a roof as 
protection against sun or moon. It may be noted that the dome is not visible outside 
from below, but is hidden by the continuation upwards of walls which form a mean- 
looking parallelogram of masonry. 

■ T. tiirynl. Conaerning this hidden road see Cunningham p. 350 and Plate Ixxxvii. 

3 bUghcka. The context shews that the garden was for flowers. For Babur's 
distinctiofls between bAghcha^ b&gk and bagh&t^ see Index s.nn. 

4 skaft-Alh i.e. the rosy colour of peach-flowers, perhaps lip-red (Steingass). 
Babur’s contrast seems to be between those red oleanders of Hindustan that are rosy- 
red, and the deep red ones he found in Gualiar. 

3 any large sheet of water, natural or artificial (Babur). This one will be tlie 
Suraj-kund (Sun-tank). 

^ This is the Tell Mandlr, or Telingana Mandlr (Luard). Cf. Cunningham, p. 336 
and Luard p. 227 for accounts of it ; and G. of I. s.n. Tellagarhi for Tell Rijas. 
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porches at the gates, which, after the Hindustani fashion, are 
somewhat low and shapeless. 

(^. The Urwdh-valley?^ 

(Sep. 28th) Next A^y(Muh. ijth) at the Mid-day Prayer we 
rode out to visit places in Gualiar we had not yet seen. We 
saw the ^tmdrat called Badalgar * which is part of Man-sing*s 
fort (qild\ went through the Hatl-pul and across the fort to 
a place called Urwa (Urwah), which is a valley-bottom (^/7/) on its 
western side. Though Urwa is outside' the fort- wall running 
along the top of the hill, it has two stages (murtabd) of high 
wall at its mouth. The higher of these walls is some 30 or 40 
qdrl (yards) high ; this is the longer one ; at each end it joins Pol. 342. 
the wall of the fort. The second wall curves in and joins the 
middle part of the first ; it is the lower and shorter of the two. 

This curve of wall will have been made for a water-thief ; * 
within it is a stepped well {wfftn) in which water is reached by 
10 or 15 steps. Above the Gate leading from the valley to this 
walled-well the name of SI. Shihabu’d-din Ailtmish (Altamsh) 
is inscribed, with the date 630 (ah. — 1233 AD.). Below this 
outer wall and outside the fort there is a large lake which seems 
to dwindle (at times) till no lake remains ; from it water goes 
to the water- thief. There are two other lakes inside Urwa the 
water of which those who live in the fort prefer to all other. 

Three sides of Urwa are solid rock, not the red rock of Biana 
but one paler in colour. On these sides people have cut out 
idol-statues, large and small, one large statue on the south side 
being perhaps 20 qdri (yds.) high.3 These idols are shewn quite 

’ This is a large outwork reached from the Gate of the same name. Babur may 
have gone there specially to see the Gujarl Mandir said by Cunningham to have been 
built by M&n<sing’s Gujar wife Mriga-nayana (fawn-eyed). Cf. Cunningham p. 35 1 and, 
for other work done by the same Queen, in the $.e. corner of the fort, p. 344 ; Luard 
p. 226, In this place ** construction*’ would serve to translate *imarat (f. 340 n.). 

‘ db-duult a word conveying the notion of a stealthy taking of the water. The walls 
at the mouth of Urwa were built by Altamsh for the prot^ion of its water for the fort. 

The date Bftbur mentions (a few lines further) is presumably that of their erection. 

3 Cunningham, who gives 57 ft. as the height of this statue, says Babur estimated 
it at 20 gas, or 40 but this is not so. B&bur’s word is notgns a measure of 24 kngers- 
breadth, but gdri, the length from the tip of the shoulder to the fingers-ends ; it is 
about 33 inches, not less, I understand. Thus stated in garfs Babur’s estimate of the 
height comes very near Cunningham’s, being a good 55 57 fl- (1 may note that 
I have usually translated yJrf by '''yard”, as the yard is its nearest English equivalent. 

The Pers. trs. of the B. N*. translates by possibly a larger^ than that of 24 Angers- 

br^th t.a. inches.) 
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naked without covering for the privities. Along the sides of 
FoU 34 *^- the two Urwa lakes 20 or 30 wells have been dug, with water 
frrfm which useful vegetables {sabai kdrlikldr)^ flowers and trees 
are grown. Urwa is not a bad place ; it is shut in (T. tur) ; the 
idols are its defect; I, for my part, ordered them destroyed.* 

Going out of Urwa into the fort again, we enjoyed the window * 
of the Sul tani-pul which must have been closed through the pagan 
time till now, went to Rahim-dad’s flower-garden at the Evening 
Prayer, there dismounted and there slept. 

(A. A son of Rand Sangd negociates with Bdbur,) 

{Sep. 2gtfi) On Tuesday the 14th of the month came people 
from Rana Sanga’s second son, Bikramajit by name, who with 
his mother Padmawatl was in the fort of Rantanbur. Before 
I rode out for Gualiar,^ others had come from his great and 
trusted Hindu, Asuk by name, to indicate Bikramajit s sub- 
mission and obeisnnce and ask a subsistence-allowance of 70 laks 
for him ; it had ueen settled at that time that parganas to the 
amount he asked should be bestowed on him, his men were given 
leave to go, with tryst for Gualiar which we were about to visit. 
They came into Gualiar somewhat after the try sting-day. The 
Hindu Asuk ^ is said to be a near relation of Bikramajit’s mother 
Padmawatl ; he, for his part, set these particulars forth father- 
Fol. 543. like and son-like ; 5 they, for theirs, concurring with him, agreed 
to wish me well and serve me. At the time when SI. Mahmud 
{Khiljt) was beaten by Rana Sanga and fell into pagan captivity 

' The statues were not brolcen up by Babur’s agents ; they were mutilated ; their 
heads were resjtored with coloured plaster by the Jains (Cunningham p. 365 ; Luard 
p. 228). 

” rotan [or, aUz:n ^ . . . tafarruj gilib. Neither Cunningham nor Luard mentions 
this window, perhaps because Erskine does not ; nor is this name of a Gate found. 
It might be that of the Dhonda-paur (Cunningham, p. 339). The 1st Pers. trs. 
[I.O. 215 f. 210] omits the word rozan (or, aus:n ) ; the 2nd (I. 0 . 217 f. 236^] renders 
it by yd’i, place. Manifestly the Gate was opened by Babur, but, presumably, not 
precisely at the time of his visit. 1 am inclined to understand that rozan . . . 
tafarruj karda means enjoying the window formerly used by. Muhammadan rulers. 
If auz:n be the right reading, its sense is obscure. 

3 This Jwill have occurred in the latter half of 934 ah. of which no record is now 
known. 

* He is mentioned under the name Asuk Mai R&jpUt^ as a servant of Rana Sangi 
by the JlfirOt-i-siJbandarf, lith. ed. p. 161. In Bayley’s Translation p. 273 he is calM 
Awisuk, manifestly by clerical error, the sentence being az jdnib-i-au AsUk Mol 
RdjptU dar dn {mla*) dada . . . 

3 did‘ltk, i.e, he s(>oke to the son as a lather, to the mother as a son.' 
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(925 AH. — 1519 AD.) he possessed a famous crown-cap (Jdj-kuia) 
and golden belt, accepting which Sanga let him go free. That 
crown-cap and golden belt must have become Bikramajit’s ; his 
elder brother Ratan-sl, now Rana of Chltur in his father’s place, 
had asked for them but Bikramajit had not given them up, and 
now made the men he sent to me, speak to me about them, and 
ask for Blana in place of Rantanbur. We led them away from 
the Biana question and promised Shamsabad in exchange for 
Rantanbur. To-day {Muh, 14th) they were given a nine days* 
tryst for Biana, were dressed in robes of honour, and allowed 
to go. 

(f. Hindu temples visited?^ 

We rode from the flower-garden to visit the idol-houses of 
Guallar. Some are two, and some are three storeys high, each 
storey rather, low, in the ancient fashion. On their stone plinths 
{izdrd) are sculptured images. Some idol-houses. College-fashion, 
have a portico, large high cupolas ^ and madrdsaAiVe, cells, each 
topped by a slender stone cupola.3 In the lower cells are idols 
carved in the rock. 

After enjoying the sight of these buildings Qimdratldr) we left 
the fort by the south Gate,^ made an excursion to the. south, and 
went (north) to the Char-bagh Rahim-dad had made over-against 
the Hatl-pul.^ He had prepared a feast of cooked-meat (ash) 
for us and, after setting excellent food before us, made offering 
of a mass of goods and coin worth 4 laks. From his Char-bagh 
I rode to my own. 

(y. Excursion to a waterfall^ 

(S^. 30th,) On Wednesday the 15th of the month I went to 
see a waterfall 6 kurohs (12 m.) to the south-east of Gualiar. Less 

* The MirtU-usikandari (lith. ed. p. 234, Bayle/s trs. p. 372 ) confinns Babur’s state- 
ment that the precious things were at Bikmmajit’s disposition. Perhaps they had 
been in his mother’s charge during her husband’s life. They were given later to 
Bahadur Shfth of Gujrat. 

■ The TellMandir has not a cupola but a weggon-roof of South Indian style, whence 
it may he that it has the southern name Telingana, suggested by CoL Luard. 

9 ^ Luard’s Photo. No. 139 and P. Moody’s sketch of the fort p. 62. 

4 This will he the Ghargaraj-^te which looks south though it is not at the south 
end of the fort-hill where there is only a postern approached by a flight of stone steps 

(Conning^m p. 332)- 

’ The garden will have been on the lower ground at the foot of the ramp and not 
near the Hatl-pul itself where the scarp is precipitous. 


Fol. 343^. 
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than that must have been ridden ; ‘ close to th^Mid-day Prayer 
we reached a fall where sufficient water for one mill was coming 
do^n a slope (^fa) an arghanichi^ high. Below the fall there 
is a large lake ; above it the water comes flowing through solid 
rock ; there is solid rock also below the fall. A lake forms 
wherever the water falls. On the banks of the water lie piece 
after piece of rock as if for seats, but the water is said not 
always to be there. We sat down above the fall and ate majun, 
went up-stream to visit its source {badayat\ returned, got out on 
higher ground, and stayed while musicians played and reciters 
Fol. 344. repeated things {nima aitildr). The Ebony-tree which Hindis 
call tindu^ was pointed out to those who had not seen it before. 
We went dq,wn the hill and, between the Evening and Bed-time 
Prayers, rode away, slept at a place reached near the second 
watch (midnight), and with the on-coming of the first watch of 
day (6 a.m. Muh, i6th-0ct, isi) reached the Char-bagh and dis- 
mounted. 

(A. ScUdki^d-dtris birth-place?^ 3 

{Oct. 2nd) On Friday the 17th of the month, I visited the 
garden of lemons and pumeloes {sadd-fat) in a valley-bottom 
amongst the hills above a village called Sukhjana (?) ^ which is 
Salahu'd-din's birth-place. Returning to the Char-bagh, I dis- 
mounted there in the first watch.3 

(/. Incidents of the march from Gudlldr.) 

(Oct, 4th) On Sunday the 19th of the month, we rode before 
dawn from the Char-bagh, crossed the Kawarl- water and took our 
nooning {tusManduk). After the Mid-day Prayer we rode on, 
at sunset passed the Chambal-water, between the Evening and 
Bed-time Prayers entered Dulpur-fort, there, by lamp-light, 

* MOndin kichSkrOq OilenilghOn aSkdndOr, This may imply* that the distance 
mentioiied to Babur was found by him an over-estimate. Perhaps the fiill was on the 
Marar-river. 

■ Rope (Shaw) ; corde qui serf d attachir U sur Uschameaux (de Courteille) ; 

a thread ofi-ao cubits long for weaving (Steingass) ; I have the impression that au 
argkmmhS is a horse's tether. 

> For information about this opponent of Bfibur in the battle of K&nwa, tu the 
AsieHe Jlepuw^ Nov. 1915, H. Beveridge's art. SilkadS^ and the Mirdt-i-sika$uiarS, 
Colonel Luard has saggested to us iSbat the Babur-nima word Sakhjana may stand 
for &twmi or Snkhalhari, the names <Sf two villages near Gu&U&r. 

3 Presumably of nigh^ 6-9 pm., of Saturday Mnh. i8th-Oct and. 
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visited a Hot-bath which Abu’l-fath had made, rode on, and 
dismounted at the dam-head where the new Char-bagh is in 
making. 

{Oct. stK) Having stayed the night there, at dawn (Monday 
2otJt) I visited what places had been ordered made.' The face 
(yu^ of the roofed-tank, ordered cut in the solid rock, was not 
being got up quite straight ; more stone-cutters were sent for 
who were to make the tank-bottom level, pour in water, and, by 
help of the water, to get the sides to one height. They got the 
face up straight just before the Other Prayer, were then ordered 
to fill the tank with water, by help of the water made the sides Fol. 344! 
match, then busied themselves to smooth them. I ordered 
a water-chamber (db-khdna) made at a place where it would be 
cut in the sdlid rock ; inside it was to be a small tank also cut 
in the solid rock. 

(Here tiu record of 6 days is wanting^ * 

(Oct. 1 2th?) To-day, Monday (^7/A P), there was a niafun party. 

(Oct. 13th) On Tuesday I was .still in that same place. (Oct. i^th) 

On the night of Wednesday , 3 ^ after opening the mouth and eating 
something ♦ we rode for Sikri. Near the second watch (mid- 
night), we dismounted somewhere and slept ; I myself could 
not sleep on account of pain in my ear, whether caused by cold, 
as is likely, I do not know. At the top of the dawn, we bestirred 
ourselves from that place, and in the first watch dismounted at 

* f. 330 ^ and f. 339^. 

* Between the last explicit date in the text, vis. Sunday, Muh. 19 th, and the one 
next following, vis. Saturday, .Safar 3 rd, the diary of six da 3 rs is wanting. The gap 
seems to be l^tween the unfinished account of doings in Dhulpur and the incomplete 
one of those of the Monday of the party. For one of the intermediate days Bibur 
had made an appointment, when in Gulllar (f. 343 ), with the envoys of Bikramajit, the 
trysting-day being Muh. 23 rd {i.e. 9 days afier Muh. 14 th). Babur is likely to have 
gone to Bfftna as planned ; that envoys mdt him there may be surmi^d from the 
circumstance that when negociations with Bikramajit were renewed in A|^ (f. 345 ), 
two sets of envoys were present, a ** former *’ one and a ** later ” one, and this although 
ail envoys had been dismissed from Guftllar. The ‘‘former’* ones willhave bem 
those who went to Blana, were not given leave there, but were brought on to Agra ; 
tlie “later” ones may have come to Agra direct from Ranthaipbhor. It suits all 
round to take it that pages have been lost on which was the record of the end of the 
Dhillpur visit, of the journey to the, as yet unseen, fort Blana, of tryst kept by the 
envoys, of other doings in ffiana where, judging from the time taken to rea^ Slkrl, 
it may be that the ma*jAH party was held. 

3 Anglic^, Tuesday after 6 p.m. 

4 aieM tumaylb^ which words seem to imply the breaking of a fait 
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the garden now in making at SikrI. The garden-wall and well- 
buildings were not getting on to my satisfaction ; the overseers 
therefore .were threatened and punished. We rode on from 
Sikri between the Other and Evening Prayers, passed through 
Marhakur, dismounted somewhere and slept. 

{Oct, i§th) Riding on {Thursday 30 th\ we got into Agra 
during the first watch (6-9 a.m.). In the fort I saw the honoured 
Khadlja-sult^n Begim who had stayed behind for several reasons 
when Fakhr-i-jahan Begim started for Kabul. Crossing Jun 
(Jumna), I went to the Garden-of-eight paradises.* 

{m, A rrival of kinswomen^ 

{Oct, 17 th) On Saturday the ''3rd of Safar, between the Other 
and Evening Prayers, I went to see three of the great-aunt 
beglms,* Gauhar-shad Begim, Badl‘u’l-jamal Begim, and Aq 
Begim, with also, of lesser beglms ,3 SI. Mas'ud Mirza’s daughter 
Khan-zada Begim, and Sultan-bakht Beglm's daughter, and my 
ylnkd ckichds grand-daughter, that is to say, Zainab-sultan 
Begim."* They had come past Tuta and dismounted at a small 
Fol. 345. standing-water {qard su) on the edge of the suburbs. I came 
back direct by boat. 

{ft. Despatch of an envoy to receive charge of Ranthafnbhor,) 

{Octigth) On Monday the 5th of the month of Safar, Hamusi 
son of Dlwa, an old Hindu servant from Bhira, was joined with 
Bikramajit’s former 5 and later envoys in order that pact and 
agreement for the surrender of Ranthanbur and for the 
conditions of BikramajlPs service might be made in their own 
(hindu) way and custom. Before our man returned, he was to 
see, and learn, and make sure of matters ; this done, if that 

* Doubtless the garden owes its name to the eight heavens or paradises mentioned 
in the Quran (Hughes* Dictionary of Islam s.n. Paradise). Babur appears to have 
reached Agra on the ist of Safar; the 2nd may well have been spent on the home 
affairs of a returned traveller. 

• The great, or elder tVio were daughters of SI. Abu-sa*id Mirza, Babur’s pateriial- 
aunts therefore, of his dutiful attendance on whom, Gul-badan writes. 

s “ lesser,” i,e, younger in age, lower in rank as not being the daughters of 
- a sovereign Mirza, and held in less honour because of a younger generation. 

4 Gul-badan mentions the arrival in Hindustan of a khanim of this name, who was 
a daughter of SI. Mahmud Khan ChaghaiHt^ Babur’s maternal-uncle ; to this materhal 
relationship the word chxcha (mother) may refer. Ylnk^^ uncle’s or elder brother’s 
wife, has occurred before (ff. 192, 207), cklcha not till now. 

s Cf. f. 344 ^ >Lnd n. $ concerning the surmised movements of this set of envoys. 
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person {i.e, Bikramajit) stood fast to his spoken word, I, for my 
part, promised that, God bringing it aright, I would set him in 
his father's place as Rana of Chitur.^ 

{^Here the record of 3 days is wanting.) 
ip. A levy on stipendiaries,) 

{Oct. 22nd) By this time^the treasure. of Iskandar and Ibrahim 
in Dihll and Agra was at an end. Royal orders were given 
therefore, on Thursday the 8th of Safar, that each stipendiary 
{wajhddr) should drop into the Dlwan, 30 in every 100 of his 
allowance, to be used for war -material and apphcuices, for equip- 
ment, for powder, and for the pay of gunners and matchlockmen. 

(/. Royal letters sent into Khurasan.) 

{Oct, 24t/i) On Saturday the loth of the month. Pay-master 
SI. Muhammad's foot-man Shah Qasim who once before had 
taken letters of encouragement to kinsfolk in Khura.san,^ was 
sent to Herl with other letters to the purport that, through God's 
grace, our hearts were at ease in Hindustan about the rebels and Fol. 345^. 
pagans of east and west ; and that, God bringing it aright, we 
should use every means and assuredly in the coming spring 
should touch the goal of 911 r desire.3 On the margin of a royal 
letter sent to Ahmad Afshdr {Turk) a summons to Farldun the 
qabuz-^Xzyex was written with my own hand. 

{Here the record of ri days is wanting.) 


‘ This promise was first pruffered in Gualiar (f. 343)* 

” These may be Bal-qara kinsfolk or Miran-shahls married to them. No record of 
Shah (Rasim’s earlier mission is preserved ; presumably he was sent in 934AH. and the 
record will have been lost with much more of* that year’s. Khwand-amlr may well 
have had to do with this second mission, since he could inform Babur of the discomfort 
caused in Heri by the near leaguer of *Ubaidu'l-lah Auzke^^. 

J Alda/ia auzumtzfu Aar qilib ti^urkunuz dur. The following versions of this 
sentence attest its difficulty : — lVaqi'‘at-i-baburi^ 1st trs. I.0. 215 f. 212, albatta khudri 
ba Aar nu^i ka bbshad dar an khftb khwahim rasanad ; and 2nd trs. I.O. 217 f. 238^, 
albatta dar Aar nu* karda khudrA mi rasJnipi ; Memoirs p. 388, “ I would make an 
effort and return in person to Kabul” ; Mtmqkres ii, 356, je ferais tous mes efforts pour 
pousser en avant, I surmise, as Payanda^'r-hasan seems to have done (ist Pers. trs. 
supra)t that the passage alludes to Babur’s aims in Hindustan which he expects to 
touch in the coming spring. What seems likely to be implied is what Erskine says 
and more, viz. return to i^bul, renewal of conflict with the Auzbeg and release of 
Khurasan kin through success. As is said by Babur immediately after this, T^hmasp 
of Persia had defeated *Ubaidu’l-lab Auzbe^heiore Babur’s letter was written. 
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^In today’s forenoon (Tuesday 20th ?) I made a beginning of 
eating quicksilver/ 

(q. News from Kabul and Khurasan^ * 

(N<yu, 4th) On Wednesday the 21st of the month (Safar) 
a Hindustani foot-man (pidda) brought dutiful letters ('ars- 
dashtlur) from Kamran and Khwaja Dost-i-khawand. The 
Khwaja had reached Kabul on the loth of Zu’l-hijja 3 and will 
have been anxious to go on ** to Humayun’s presence, but there 
comes to him a man from Kamran, saying, “ Let the honoured 
Khwaja come (to see me) ; let him deliver whatever royal orders 
there may be ; let him go on to Humayun when matters have 
been talked over," 5 Kamran will have gone into Kabul on the 
17th of Zu’l-hijja (Sep, 2nd), will have talked with the Khwaja 
and, on the 28th of the same month, will have let him go on for 
Fort Victory (Qtld-i-zafar). 

There was this excellent news in the dutiful letters received : — 
that Shah-zada Tahmasp, resolute to put down the Auzheg,^ had 
overcome and killed Rinish (var. Zinish) Aiizbeff in Damghan 
and made a general massacre of his people ; that ‘Ubaid Khan, 
getting sure news about the Qizil-bdsh (Red-head) had risen from 
round Herl, gone to Merv, called up to him there all the sultans 
of Samarkand and those parts, and that all the sultans of 
Ma wara’u’n-nahr had gone to help him.^ 

FoL 346. This same foot-man brought the further news that Humayun 
was said to have had a son by the daughter of Yadgar Taghai, 

‘ Simdb yimdkni bunySd qlldim, a statement which would be less abrupt if it followed 
a record of illness. Such a record may have been made and lost. 

* The preliminaries to this now somewhat obscure section will have been lost in the 
sap of 934 AH. They will have given Babur*s instructions to Khwaja Dost-i-khawand 
and have thrown light on the unsatisfactory state of Kabul, concerning which a good 
deal comes out later, particularly in Babur’s letter to its Governor Khwaja Kalin. It 
may be right to suppose that Kamran wanted Kabul and that he expected the Khwaja 
to bring him an answer to his request for it, whether made by himself or for him, 
through some-one, his mother perhaps, whom Babur now sent for to Hindustan. 

3 934 AH. — August 26th 1538 AD. 

4 The useful verb tibrdmAk which connotes agitation of mind with physical move- 
ment, will here indicate anxiety on the Khwaja’s part to fulfil his mission to Humayun. 

3 Kimran's messenger seems to repeat his master’s words, using the courteous 
imperative of the 3rd person plural. 

Though Bfibur not infrequently writes of Bengalis and Auzbegs and Turks in 
the singular, the Bengali, the Auzbeg, the Turk, he seems here to mean *Ubaidu’l»lah, 
the then dom^ant Auzbeg, although Kuchum was Khaqan. 

3 Hiis muster preceded defeat near Jim of which Babur heard some 19 days later. 
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and that Kamran was said to be marrying in Kabul, taking the 
daughter of his mother’s brother SI. ‘AU Mirza {fiegchlk\^ 

(^r. Honours for an artificer. ) 

On this same day Sayyid Daknl of Shiraz the diviner {ghaiba- 
gar ?) was made to wear a dress of honour, given presents, and 
ordered to finish the arched (?) well ikhwdraliq~chaK) as he best 
knew how. 

(j. The Wdlidiyyah-rtsdla {Parental- tract).) 

{Nov. 6 th) On Friday the 23rd of the months such hcat^ 
appeared in my body that with difficulty I got through the 
Congregational Prayer in the Mosque, and with much trouble 
through the Mid-day Prayer, in the book-room, after due time, 
and little by little. Thereafter 5 having had fever, I trembled 
less on Sunday {Nov. sSt/i). During the night of Tuesday ^ the 
27th of the month Safar, it occurred to me to versify qilnidq) 


‘ HumayCtn^s wife was Bega Bcgim, the later Ilajl Bcglm ; Kainran’s bride was 
her cousin perhaps named Mah-afruz (Gul-badan's Humdyun-n^ma f. 64^). The 
hear<say tense used by the messenger allows the inference that he was not accr^ited to 
give the news but merely repeated the rumour of Kabul. The accredited bearer-of- 
good-tidings came later (f. 34 ^d). 

^ There are three enigmatic words in this section. The first is the Sayyid 's 
cognomen ; was he €Mnt, rather dark of hue, or sakni^ one who knows, or ruAut, 
one who props, erects scafiblding, e/c. ? The second mentions his occupation ; was 
he SL ^katha-^ar^ diviner (Erskine, water-finder), Ajiba-^ar, cuirass-maker, or a jtbd- 
cistern-maker, which last suits with well-making ? The third describes the kind 
of well he had in hand, perhaps the stone one 'of f. 353^ ; had a scafiblding, or was it 
for drinking-water only {Jbbwdra/lg) ; had it an arch, or was it chambered Kkhwd&altq) ? 
If Babur’s orders for the work had been preserved, — they may be lost from f. 344^, 
trouble would have been saved to scribe and translators, as an example of whose 
uncertainty it may be mentioned that from the third word KkhwdraUql\ Erskine 
extracted jets d’eau and artificial water-works”, and de Courteille taflU elans U 
roc vif*'*. 

3 All Babur’s datings in Safar are inconsistent with his of Muharram, if a Muharram 
of 30 dayx [as given by Gladwin and others]. 

-• kardrat. This Erskine renders by ‘‘so violent an illness ” (p. 388), de Courteille 
by une injlammaiion eTentrailUs*' (ii, 357)t both swayed perhaps by the earlier 
mention, on Muh. 10th, of Babur’s medicinal quick-silver, a drug long in use in 
India for internal affections (Erskine). Some such ailment may have been recorded 
and the record lost (f. 345^ and n. 8), but the heat, fever, and trembling in the illness 
of Safar 23Td, taken with the reference to last’s year’s attack of fever, all point to 
climatic fever. 

s eaneUfii (or, dndtm). Consistently with the readings quoted in the preceding 
note, £. and de C. date the onset of the fever as Sunday and translate aindini to 
mean * ‘ two days after”. It cannot be necessary however to specify the interval between 
Friday and Sunday ; the text is not explicit ; it seems safe to surmise only that the 
Cold fit was less severe on Sunday ; the fever had ceased on the following Thursday. 

^ Anglicd, Monday after 6 p.m. 
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the Wdlidiyyah-risdla of his Reverence Khwaja ‘Ubaidu*l-lah.* 
I laid it to heart that if I, goinij to the soul of his Reverence® for 
protection^ were freed from this disease, it would be a sijjn that 
my poem was accepted, just as the author of the Qasidattil- 
biirda 3 was freed from the affliction of paralysis when Iiis poem 
Fol. 346^. had been accepted. To this end I began to versify the tract, 
using the metre of Maulana ‘Abdu’r-rahim Jdvits SubluUul- 
abrdr (Rosary of the Righteous). Thirteen couplets were made 
in that same night. tasked myself not to make fewer tlian 10 
a day ; in the end one day had been omitted. While last year 
every time^such illness Iiad Iiappened, it had persisted at least 
a month or 40 days , 5 this ) ear, by God’s grace and his Reverence’s 
favour, I was free, except for a little depression {afsurda), on 
Thursday the 29th of the month {Nov, I 2 tfi). The end of 
versifying the coi. tents of the tract was reached on Saturday 
the 8th of, the first Rabi‘ {Nov. 20th). One day 52 couplets had 
been made.^ 

(/. Troops warned for sci'Vice.) 

{No 7 f. nth) On Wedne.sday the 28th of the month royal 
orders were sent on all sides for the armies, saying, “God 

’ The* Ra5hahat i-\\lmt l-hayat (Tricklings from the fountain of life) contains an 
intercbting and almo'it comenip«#r:iry account of the Khwaja and of his Walidiyyah- 
risiVa, A summary «»f what in it concerns the Khwaja can be read in the J R AS. 
Jan. 1916, H. Beveridge’s art. The tract, so far as we have searched, now known 
in European literatuie only through Bal-tir’s metrical tran.slat ion of it ; and tJiis, again, 
is known only through the Rampftr DizoCm. (It may be noted Iicre, though the topic 
belongs to the beginning of \\\fi iiahur-Humn (f. 2), that the con tains ]>articulars 

about Ahrari’s 1 liter venlion'i for peace between Babur’s father ‘Umar Shaikh and those 
with whom he quarrelled J 

" “Here unfortunately, Mr. Elphinsione’s Turki copy finally ends” (Krskine), 
that is III say, the Elphin'itone Codex belonging to the Faculty of Advocates of 
Edinburgh. 

3 This work, Al-hiisiri’s famous poem 111 praise of the Prophet, has its most recent 
notice in M. Rene Basset's article of the Lmychpicdmof London). 

< Babur's technical terms to describe the metre he used arc, ramal musaddas 
maklibikn ^arftz and zarb abtar ntahhliitn mukzftf wazn. 

3 autkan yil (w) bar mahal mfindCitf 'Cn ttai klm bftldt^ from which it seems correct 
to omit the u (and), thus allowing the reference to be to last year’s illne.sses only ; 
liccau'ie no record, of any dale, survive-^ of illness lasting even one fuU'inonth, aAd 
no other year has a /nr/rM/i of sufficient length unless one goes improljably far hack : for 
these attacks seem to be of Indian climatic fever. One in last year (934 AH.) lasting 
25-26 day.’, (f. 331) might lx? called a month’s illness ; another or others may have 
happened in the second half of the year and their record be lost, as several have teen 
lost, to the detriment of connected narrative. 

^ Mr. Erskine’s rendering {Memoirs p. 388) of the above section shows something 
■of what is gained by acquaintance which he had not, with the Rashakatd-'ainuU-hayAt 
■ and with Babur’s versified Wdlidiyyah-ris&ia* 
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bringing it about, at an early opportunity my army will be got to 
horse. Let all come soon, equipped for .service.** 

{Here the record of p days is wanting.) * 

{u. Messengers from Humdyun.) 

{Nov. 2ist) On Sunday the 9th of the first RabT*, Beg 
Muhammad ta'alluqcht^ came, who had been sent last year 
(934AH.) at the end of Muharram to take a dress of honour and 
a horse to Humayun .3 

{Nov. 22nd) On Monday the loth of the month there came 
from HumayutVs presence \V aifi Laghari s (son) Beg-gina (Little 
Beg) and Blan Shaikh, one of Humayun’s servants who had come 
as the messphger of the good tidings of the birth of Humayun’s 
son whose name he gave as Al-aman. Shaikh AbQ’l-wajd found 
Shd/i sdddatmand to be the date of his birth. 

{v. Rapid travel.) 

Bian Shaikh set out long after Beg-glna. He parted from 
Humayun on Friday the 9th of Safar {Oct. ^Jrd) at a place 
below Kishm called Du-shamba (Monday) ; he came into Agra 
on Monday the 10th of the first Rabi* {Nozk 2jrd). He came 
very quickly ! Another time he actually came from Qila‘-i-zafar 
to Qandahar in 1 1 days.^ 


* This gap, like some others in the diary of 935 ah. can oe attributed safely to 

loss of pages, l^ecause preliminaries are now wanting lo several matters which Babur 
records shortly after it. Such are ( i ) the specification of the three articles sent to 
NasratShah, (2) the motive for the feast of f. 13) the announcement of the approach 

of the surprising group of envoy.s, who appear without introduction at that entertain* 
ment, in a manner opposed to Babur’s custom of writing, (4) nn account of their arrival 
and reception. 

^ Land-holder (se^ f. ft. talookdar). 

3 The long detention of this messenger is mentioned in Babur's letter lo Humdyun 

(f.349). 

* These words, if short a be read in Shlth, make 934 hy The child died in 

infancy ; no son of Humayun's had survived childhood liefore Akl>ar was liorn, some 
14 years later. Concerning Abu’l-wajd /•ur/irAi, see flabihiC s-siyat\ lith. cd. 11, 347 ; 
Muntakhabdt-tawiirikh^ Bib. Ind. ed. i, 3 ; and Imleic r.«. 

5 I am indebted to Mr. A. E. Hinks, Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society, 
for the following approximate estimate of the distances travelled by Blan Shaikh : — 
(a) From Kishm to Kabul 240m. — from Kabul to Peshawar I 75 *«' — ftoni Peshawar 
to Agra (railroad disUnce) 759 m- —total 1174m. ; daily average r/r. sSiniles; (^)Qila*-i- 
gafar to Kabul 264m. — Kdbul to Qandahar 316m. — total 580m. ; daily average cir. 
53 miles. The second journey was made probably in 913 ah. and to inform Babur of 
the death of the Shi^ of Badakhshan (f. 213^). 


Fol. 347. 
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(«'. News of Tahmasp's victory over the Auzbegsi) 

Blan Shaikh brought news about Shah-zada Tahmasp's 
advancing out of ‘Iraq and defeating the Auzbeg.* Here are 
his particulars: — Shah-zada Tahmasp, having come out of ‘Iraq 
with 40,000 men arrayed in RumI fashion of matchlock and cart,® 
advances with great speed, takes Bastam, slaughters Rinish (var. 
Zinish) Auzbeg and his men in Damghan, and from there passes 
right swiftly on .3 Kipik Bi’s son Qarnbar-i-‘ali Beg is beaten 
by one of the QizU-bdsh (Red-head) s men, and with his few 
followers goes to ‘Ubaid Khan's presence. ‘Ubaid Khan finds 
it undesirable to stay near Herl, hurriedly sends off gallopers 
to all the sultans of Balkh, Hisar, Samarkand, and Tashkend 
(Tashkint) and goes himself to Merv. Siunjak SI.*s younger son 
Baraq SI. from Tashkend, Kuchum Khan, with (his sons) Abu 
-said SI. and Pulad SI., and JanI Beg SI. with his sons, from 
'oi. 347^. Samarkand and Mfan-kal, Mahdl Sl.'s and Hamza Sl.'s sons 
from Kltln-qara SI. from Balkh, all these sultans assemble 

right swiftly in Merv. To them their informers (til’cht) take 
news that Shah-zada, after saying, “ ‘Ubaid Khan is seated near 
Heri with few men only,” had been advancing swiftly with his 
40,000 men, but that when he heard of this assembly {ierin 
Merv), he made a ditch in the meadow of Radagan^ and seated 

' On Muh. loth 914AII. — Sep. 26th 1528AD For accounts of the campaign 
Rieu's Suppl. I'ersiiin Cal. under Histories oj tahmasp (Churchill Collection); the 
Habibii s-siyar and the *. ~\lant‘ariki‘*‘abba5i^ the last a highly rhetorical work. Babur's 
accounts (Index \.n. Jam) are merely rcpetitkms of news given to him ; he is not 
responsible for mistakes he records, such as those of f. 354. [It must be mentioned 
that Mr. Krskine has gone wrong in his description of the Intttle, the starting-point 
of error Ijeing his reversal of two events, the encampment of Tahm&spat Radagan and 
his passage through Mashhad. A century ago less help, through maps and travel, 
was available than now.] 

* tu/ak u tirilba^ the method of array Babur adopted from the Kuml- Persian model. 

3 TA^niasp’s main objective, aimed at earlier than the Auzbeg muster in Merv, 
was Herat, near which ^Ubaid Khan had been for 7 months He did not take the 
shortest route for Mashhad, viz. the Darnghan-Sabzawar-Nlshapur road, but went 
from ^inghSn for Mashhad by way of Kdipush {*Atam-dritr lith. ed. p. 45) and 
KAdag^. Two military advantage.s are obvious on this route; (1) it approaches 
M;t.shhad by the descending road of the Kechef- valley, thus avoiding the climbinto 
that valley by a pass beyond Nishapur on the alternative route ; and (2) it passes 
through the fertile lands of Radagan. [For KMpush and the route see Fr. miliury map, 
' Sheets Astarabad and Merv, n.e. of Bastam.] 

^ 4 ym. from Kushan and ^m. from Mashhad. As Lord Curzon reports {Persia^ 
li 120) that his interlocutors on the spot were not able to explain the word ** R^kan,** 
it may be useful to note here that the town seems to borrow its name from the ancient 
tosrtr sundingnear it, Mil-i-rikiagan, or, as Rt^clus gives it, 7'aur de mttmandan^ 
both names meaning, Tower of the bounteous (or, beneficent, highly-distinguished. 
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himself there.* Here-upon the Auzbegs, with entire disregard 
of their opponents,* left their counsels at this : — " Let all of us 
sultans and khans seat ourselves in Mashhad ; ^ let a few of us 
be told ofif with 20,000 men to go close to the Qizil-bash camp ^ 
and not let them put head out ; let us order magicians 5 to work 
their magic directly Scorpio appears by this stratagem the 
enemy will be enfeebled, and we shall overcome.*' So said, they 
march from Merv. Shah-zada gets out of Mashhad.^ He 
confronts them near Jam-and-Khirgird,® There defeat befalls the 
Auzbeg side .9 A mass of sultans are overcome and slaughtered. 

I none letter it (k/itid) was written, " It is not known for certain Fol. 34H. 
that any sultan except KuchOm Khan has escaped ; not a man 
who went with the army has come back up to now.” The 

etc . ). (Cf. Vullers Dict.,ir.w. rad\ Reclub* IJAsie Antirieure p. 219 ; and O’Donovan’s 
Merv Oasts.) Perhaps light on the distinguished people (radaj^H) is given by the 
Dilbisidn's notice of an ancient sect, the Radlyan, seeming to be fire-worshippers whose 
chief was Rad-guna, an eminently brave hero of the latter part of Jamshid^s reign 
(800B.C. ?). Of the town Radagan Daulat Shah makes frequent mention. A second 
town so-called and having a lower lies north of Ispahan. 

' In these days of trench -warfare it would give a wrong impression to say that 
Tahmasp entrenched hiiiiself ; he did what Babur did before his battles at Panipat 
and Kanwa {^.v,), 

* The Auzliegs will have omitted from their purview of affairs that Tahmasp’s men 
were veterans. 

3 The holy city had l)een captured by *Ubaid Khan in 933 ah. ( 1 525 ad. ), but nothing 
in Blan Shaikh’s narrative indicates that they were now there in force. 

* Presumably the one in the Radian-meadow. 

3 using the j^ada-tasA to ensure victory (Index s.h.). 

* If then, as now, Scorpio’s appearance were expected in Oct. -Nov., the Auzbegs 
had greatly over-estimated their power to check X&hmisp’s movements ; but it seems 
fairly clear that they expected Scorpio to follow Virgo in Sept. -Oct. according to the 
ancient view of the Zodiacal Signs which allotted two houses to the large Scorpio and, 
if it admitted Libra at all, placed it between Scorpio’s claws (Virgil’s Geor/rics i,^2 
and Ovid’s Metamorphoses^ ii, 195. — H.B.). 

f It would appear that the Auzbegs, after hearing that X^ni^p was encamped at 
Kadagftn, expected to interpose themselves in his way at Mashhad and to get their 
20, OCX) to Radagan before he broke camp. Tihm&sp’s swiftness spoiled their plan ; 
he will have stayed at Radagan a short time only, perhaps till he had further news of 
the AQzbegs, perhaps also for commissariat purposes and to rest his force. He visited 
the shrine of Im&m Reza, and had reached Jam in time to confront his adversaries as 
th»c«»edowii to it from ZawaraldUl (Pilgrims’ -town). 

* or, Kh^aid, as many MSS. have it It Mems to be a hamlet or suburb of Jim. 

The ^Alamdb^iti (lith. ed. p. 40) writes Khusrau-jard-i-Jim (the Khusrau-throne of 
Jim), perhaps rhetorically. The hamlet is Maulina *Abdu’r-rahman /dmPs birthplace 
(Danhit Sh&’s Tazhiratf £. G. Browne’s ed. p. 483). Jam now appears on maps as 
Torfaat-i-Shaikh JamI, the tomb {turbot) being that of the saintly ancestor of Akbar’s 
mother QiLmIda-b&nu. 

* The *Alam-drat (lith. ed. p. 31) says, but in grandiose language, that *Ubaid Khin 
placed at the foot of his standard 40 of the most eminent men of Transoxania who 
prayed for his success, but that as his cause was not good, their supplications were 
turned ba^wards, and that all were slain where they had prayed. 
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sultans who were in Hisar abandoned it. Ibrahim JdnVs son 
Chalma, whose real name is Isma‘il, must be in the fort.* 

{x. Letters written by Bdbiir.) 

{Nov, 2 jth and 28tli) This same liian Shaikh was sent quite 
quickly back with letters for Humayun and Kamran. These 
and other writings being ready by Friday the 14th of the month 
{Nov, 2ytJi) were entrusted to him, his leave was given, and on 
Saturday the 1 5th he got well out of Agra. 

Copy of a Letter to Humayun.® 

“The first matter, after saying, 'Salutation* to Humayun 
whom I aTh longing to see, is this : — 

Exact particulars of the state of affairs on that side and on 
this 3 have been made known by the letters and dutiful representa- 
tions brought on Monday the 10th of the first Rabi' by Beg-gma 
and Blan Shaikh. 

( Turki) Thank God ! a son is born to thee ! 

A son to thee, to me a heart -enslaver {dil-bandi). 

May the Most High ever allot to thee and to me tidings as 
joyful ! So may it be, O Lord of the two worlds 1 ” 

“ Thou sayest thou hast called him Al-aman ; God bless and 
prosper this ! Thou writest it so thyself {t,e. Al-aman), but hast 

' Here the 1st Pers. Irs. (I.O. 215 f. 214I mentions that it was Chalma who wrote and 
despatched the exact particulars of the defeat of the Auzbegs. This information explains 
the presumption Babur expresses. It shows that Chalma was in Hi^r where he may- 
have written his letter to give news to Humiyun. At the time Bian Shaikh left, 
the Mirza was near Kishm ; if he had been the enterprising man he was not, one 
would surmise that he had moved to seize the chance of the sultans’ abandonment of 
Hisar, without waiting for his father’s urgency (f. 348^). Whether he had done so 
and was the cause of the sultans* flight, is not known from any chronicle yet come to 
our hands. Chalma’s lather Ibrahim Jdnf died fighting for Babur against Shaibaq 
Khan in 906 ah. (f. 90^). 

As the sense of the name-of-office Chalma is still in doubt, I suggest that it may be 
an equivalent of aft&hacht^ bearer of the water-battle on journeys. T, chaima can 
mean a water- vessel carried on the saddle-liow ; one Chalma on record was a S4tfarchi\ 
if, in this word, safar be read to mean journey, an approach is made to aftObachS 
(fol. and note ; Blochmann’s A.-i'A. pu 378 and n.3). 

* The copies of Babur’s Turkl letter to Humayun and the later one to Khwaja KaUn 
(f> 3 S 9 ) are in some MSS. of the Persian text translated only ( 1 . 0^215 (,214) ; in 
others appear in Turkl only (I. 0 . 217 f. 240) ; in others appear in Turkl and Persian 
(B.M, Add. 26,000 and I. 0 . 2989) ; while in Muh. Shirazl’s lith. ed. they are omitted 
altogether (p. 228). 

s Trans- and Cis-Hindukush. Payanda-hasan (in one of his useful glosses to the 
1st Pers. trs. ) amplifies here by “ Khurasan, Ma wara’u’n-nahr and Kabul 
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over-looked that common people mostly say alamd or aildman} Pol. 348^ 
Besides that, this is rare in names.® May God bless and 
prosper him in name and person ; may He grant us to keep 
A 1 -am an (peace) for many years and many decades of years ! 3 
May He now order our affairs by His own mercy and favour ; 
not in many decades comes such a chance as this ! ” ^ 

“Again : — On Tuesday the i ith of the month (AW.-?j;vOcame 
the false rumour that the Balkhis had invited and were fetching 
Qurban 5 into Balkh.” 

“ Again : — Kamran and the Kabul begs have orders to join 
thee.; this done, move on Hisar, Samarkand, Her! or to what- 
ever side favours fortune. Mayst thou, by God’s grace, cru.sh 
foes and take lands to the joy of friends and the down -casting 
of adversaries ! Thank God ! now is your time to risk life and 
slash swords.* Neglect not the work chance has brought ; slothful 
life in retirement befits not sovereign rule : — 

{PtrsiafiS He grips the world who hastens ; 

Empire yokes not with delay ; 

All else, confronting marriage, stops. 

Save only sovereignty. ? 

If through God’s grace, the Balkh and Hisar countries be won 
and held, put men of thine in Hisar, Kamran’s men in Balkh. 

Should Samarkand also be won, there make thy seat. Hi.sar, FoJ. 349. 
God willing, I shall make a crown-domain. Should Kamran 
regard Balkh as small, represent the matter to me ; please God ! 

1 will make its defects good at once out of those other countries.” 

“Again : — As thou knowest, the rule has always been that 


' The words Babur gives as mispronunciations are somewhat uncertain in sense ; 
manifestly both are of ill-omen : — Al-aman itself [of which the aldmd of the Hai. MS. 
and Ilminsky may be an abbreviation, ] is the cry of the vanquished, * * Quarter ! mercy ! ” ; 
Atldmdn and also dldntan can represent a Turkman raider. 

* Presumably amongst Timurids. 

3 Perhaps B&bur here m^kes a placatory little joke. 

4 ue, that offered by Tahma.sp’s rout of the Auabegs at Jam. 

’ He was an adherent of Babur. Cf. f.353* 

^ The plural “ your ” .will include Humayun nnd Kamr&n. Neither had yet shewn 
himself the heritor of his father’s personal dash and valour ; they had lacked the stress 
which shaped his heroism. 

7 My husband has traced these lines to Nij&aml’s Khusrau and Slurin. [They occur 
on f. 256 ^ in his MS. of 317 folios.] Babur n^ay have quoted from memory, since his 
version varies. The lines need their context to be understood ; they are part of 
Shliln’s address to Khusrau when she refuses to marry him because at the time he is 
fighting for his sovereign position ; and they say, in effect, that while all other work 
scops for marriage {kadkhudiU), kingly rule does not. 
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when thou hadst six parts, K§mran had five ; this having: been 
constant, make no change.” 

" Again : — Live well with thy younger brother. Elders must 
bear the burden ! * I have the hope that thou, for thy part, wilt 
keep on good terms with him ; he, who has grown up an active 
and excellent youth, should not fail, for his part, in loyal duty 
to thee.” * ' 

“ Again : — Words from thee are somewhat few ; no person has 
Foi. 3493. come from thee for two or three years past ; the man I sent to 
thee (Beg Muhammad ta'alluqchi) came back in something over 
a year ; is this not so ? ” 

“Again : — As for the “retirement”, “retirement”, spoken of in 
thy letters,— retirement is a fault for sovereignty ; as the honoured 
(Sa‘di) says : — 3 

{Persian) If thy foot be fettered, choose to be resigned ; 

If thou ride alone, take thou thine own head. 

No bondage equals that of sovereignty ; retirement matches not 
with rule.” 

“ Again : — Thou hast written me a letter, as I ordered thee to 
do ; but why not have read it over ? If thou hadst thought of 
reading it, thou couldst not have done it, and, unable thyself to 
read it, wouldst certainly have made alteration in it. Though by 
taking trouble it can be read, it is very puzzling, and who ever 
saw an enigma in prose ? ^ Thy spelling, though not bad, is not 
quite correct ; thou writest iltafdt with td {iltafdO qulinj 
with j^d (qf/inj?)s Although thy letter can be read if eveiy sort 

‘ Aalughlar kutHrimlik kSr&k ; 2nd Pers. trs. buzurg&n harddskt mi Md kardand. 
This dictum may be a quotation. I have translated it to agree with Babur’s reference 
to the ages of the brothers, but aUlughlAr expresses greatness of position as well as 
seniority in age, and the dictum may be taken as a Turki version of '^Noblesse oblige ”, 
and may also mean ** The great must be magnanimous”. (Cf. de C.’s DicL s,n, 
kutArlmlik.) [It may be said of the verb bard&shtan^ used in the Pers. trs., that 
AbuM-fazl, perhaps translating reported to him, puts it into Babur’s mouth 

when, after praying to take Humayun’s illness upon himself, he cried with conviction, 
“I have borne it away” (A.N. trs. H.B. i, 276).] 

* If Babur had foreseen that his hard<won rule in Hindustan was to be given to the 
winds of OBC son's frivolities and the other’s dislojralty, his words of scant content with 
what the Hindustan of his desires had brought him, would have expressed a yet keener 
pain {R&ntpur Dlw&n E. D. R. *s ed. p. 15 1 . 5 fr. ft. ). ^ 

3 BoslAn, cap. Advice of Noskirw&n to Hurmuz (H.B.) 
b A little joke at the expense of the mystifying letter. 

3 For y&^ Mr. Erskine writes be. What the mistake was is an open question ; I have 
guessed an exchange of 1 for », because such an exchange is not infrequent amongst 
Turk! long vowels. 
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of pains be taken, yet it cannot be quite understood because of 
that obscure wording of thine. Thy reinissness in letter-writing 
seems to be due to the thing which makes thee obscure, ,.^at is 
to say, to elaboration. In future write without elaboration ; use 
plain, clear words. So will thy trouble and thy reader’s be less.” 

Again : — Thou art now to go on a great business ; ‘ take 
counsel with prudent and experienced begs, and act as they say. 

If thou seek to pleasure me, give up sitting alone and avoiding 
society. Summon thy younger brother and the begs twice daily 
to thy presence, not leaving their coming to choice ; be the 
business what it may, take counsel and settle every word and 
act in agreement with those well-wishers.” 

** Again : — Khwaja KaUn has long had with me the house- 
friend’s intimacy ; have thou as much and even more with him, Fol. 350. 
If, God willing, the work becomes less in those parts, so that 
thou wilt not need Kamran, let him leave disciplined men in 
Balkh and come to my presence.” 

“ Again : — Seeing that there have been such victories, and such 
conquests, since Kabul has been held, I take it to be w 11 -omened ; 

I have made it a crown-domain ; let no one of you covet it.” 

“ Again : — Thou hast done well {yakhshi qtlib sin) ; thou hast 
won the heart of SI. Wais ; ® get him to thy presence ,* act by 
his counsel, for he knows business.” 

“ Until there is a good muster of the army, do not move out.” 

“ Blan Shaikh is well-apprized of word-of-mouth matters, and 
will inform thee of them. These things said, I salute thee and 
am longing to see thee.” — 

The above was written on Thursday the 13th of the first Rabi* 

(Nov, 26th), To the same purport and with my own hand, 

I wrote also to Kamran and KhwSja Kalan, and sent off the 
letters (by Blan Shaikh). 

(Here the record fails from Rabt i^th to ipth.) 

(y. Plans of campaign^ 

(Dec. 2nd) On Wednesday the 19th of the month (Rabt" I ^ 
the mlrzas, sultans, Turk and Hind amirs were summoned for 

' That of reconquering Timurid lands. 

* of KuUib ; he.*was the &ther of Haram one of Gul-badan*s personages. 
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couQsel, and left the matter at this : — That this year the army 
must move in some direction ; that ‘Askari should go in advance 
towards the East, be joined by the sultans and amTrs from beyond 
Gang (Ganges), and march in whatever direction favoured fortune. 
These particulars having been written down, Ghiasu’d-dln the 
Fol. 350#. armourer was given rendezvous for 16 days,* and sent galloping 
off, on Saturday the 22nd of the month, to the amirs of the East 
headed by SI. J unaid Barlds. His word-of-mouth message was, 
that 'Askari was being sent on before the fighting apparatus, 
culverin, cart and matchlock, was ready ; that it was the royal 
order for the sultans and amirs of the far side of Gang to muster 
in ‘Askarfs -presence, and, after consultation with well-wishers 
on that side, to move in whatever direction, God willing ! might 
favour fortune ; that if there should be work needing me, please 
God ! I would get to horse as soon as the person gone with the 
(16 days) tryst (mVad) had returned ; that explicit representation 
should be made as to whether the Bengali (Nasrat Shah) were 
friendly and single-minded ; that, if nothing needed my presence 
in those parts, I should not make stay, but should move else- 
where at once ; ® and that after consulting with well-wishers, they 
were to take 'Askarf with them, and, God willing I settle matters 
on that side. 


{Here the record of S days is wanting.) 

{s. * Askari receives the insignia and rank of a royal commander^ 

{Dec. 1 2 th) On Saturday the 29th of the first Rabf, ‘Askan 
was made to put on a jewelled dagger and belt, and a royal 
dress of honour, was presented with fiag, horse-tail standard, 
Fol. 351. drum, a set (6-8) of tipuchdq (horses), 10 elephants, a string 
of camels, one of mules, royal plenishing, and royal utensils. 
Moreover he was ordered to take his seat at the head of a Dtwdn. 
On his mulla and two guardians were bestowed jackets having 
buttons'^ ; on his other servants, three sets of nine coats. 

* aAnoia gCinlUkm:ljerHlayWttiSii.Z^^ and with exchange ofT. m:ljdriw P. 
mted, {. 355 ^. 

■ Piobably into RSjput lands, notably into those of SalShn'd-dln. 

3 tt§kkmalSf €kakmdHldr ; as tukhma means both button and gold-embroidery, it 
imig be right, especially of HindOstan articles, to translate sometimes in the second 
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(ari, Babur visits one of his officers?) 

{Dec. fjth) On Sunday the last day of the month {RahVL jothf 
I went to SI. Muhammad Bakhshts house. After spreading 
a carpet, he brought gifts. His offering in money arid goods 
was more than 2iaks.^ When food and offering had been set 
out, we went into another room where sitting, we ate ma^jun. 
We came away at the 3 rd watch (midnight ?), crossed the water, 
and went to the private house. 


{bb. The Agra- Kabul road measured?) 

{Dec. ipK) On Thursday the 4 th of the latter Rabr, it was 
settled that Chlqmaq Beg with Shah! tamgkdchts'^ clerkship, 
should measure the road between Agra and Kabul. At every 
9 th kuroh {cir, 1 8 m.), a tower was to be erected 1 2 qdrzs high ^ and 
having a chdr-dara 5 on the top ; at every i 8 th kuroh {cir. 36 m.),^ 
6 post-horses were to be kept fastened ; and arrangement was to 
be made for the payment of post-masters and grooms, and for 
horse-com. The order was, “If the place where the horses are 
fastened up,^ be near a crown-domain, let those there provide for 
the matters mentioned ; if not, let the cost be charged on the beg 

* These statements of date are consistent with Babur’s earlier explicit entries and 
with Erskine’s equivalents of the Christian Era, but at variance with Gladwin’s and 
with Wtkstenfeldt’s calculation that Rabl* II. 1st was Dec. 13th. Yet Gladwin KJtevenue 
Accounts^ ed. 1790 ad. p. 22) gives Rabl* I. 30 days. Without in the smallest degree 
questioning the two European calculations,*! follow Babur, because in his day there 
may have been allowed variation which finds no entry in methodical calendars. 
Ermine followed Babur’s statements ; he is likely nevertheless to have seen Gladwin’s 
book. 

” Erskine estimated this at 500, but later cast doubts on such estimates as being 
too low {.History of vol. i, App. D. ). 

3 The bearer of the stamp {tam^a) who by impressing it gave quittance for the 
payment of tolls and other dues. 

4 Either 24 ft. or 36ft. according to whether the short or long gM be meant 
(f«0w). These towers would provide restingsplace, and some protection against ill> 
doers. They recall the two mrl-t-radagOm ofPersia (f. 347 n. 9), the purpose of which 
is uncertain. B&bur’s towers were not **kos mSndrs*\ nor is it said that he ordered 
each kurok to ^'marked on the road. Some of the mtstdrs on the old Mughal 
roads” were over 30ft. high ; a considerable nnmber.are entered and depicted in the 
Annual Progross Pefort of the Archaeological Survey for 1914 (Northern Circle, p. 45 
and Plates 44, 45)- Some at least have a Umor chamber. 

* Four-doored, open-on-all-sidea. We have not found the word with this meaning 
in Dictionaries. It may translate H. oka$ika$uB. 

* Enkine makes 9^r {JkiroAs)to be 13-I4inile8, perhaps on the basis of the smaller 
guv of 24indies. 

7 aln yOm^dti bt^eghHlAr which, says one of Erskine’s manuscripts, is called 
adSk-ckoki. 
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in Whose pargana the post-house may be.” ChTqmaq Beg got 
out of Agra with Shah! on that same day. 

Fol. 351^. {Author^ s note on the huroh,) These kurohs were established in relation to 

the mil, in the way mentioned in the A/ubin : 

{Turki) Four thousand paces {qadam) are one fftil ; 

Know that Hind people call this a kuroh ; 

The pace [^adam) they say is a qati and a half (36in.) ; 

Know that each ^Ari (24in. ) is sik hand- breadths (tu/dm) 

That each tti/dw four fingers (ai/ik). 

Each ai/ik, six barley-corns. Know this knowledge.” 

The measuring-cord 3 was fixed at ^o</dri, each being the one-and- 

a-half qdri mentioned above, that is to say, each is 9 hand -breadths. 

(cc, A feast!) 

{Dec, i8th) On Saturdiiy the 6th of the month (RabT II.) 
there was a feast ^ at which were present Oizil-bash (Red-head), 
and Auzbeg, and Hindu envoys.5 The Qizil-bash envoys sat 

* Neither Erskine {Mems. p. 394), nor de Courteille ( J/rw/j. ii, 370) recognized the 
word Mubin here, although each mentions the poem later (p. 431 and ii, 461 ), deriving 
his information about it from the Akbar-ndma, Erskine direct, de Courteille by way 
of the Turki translation of the same Akbar-ndwa passage, which llminsky found in 
Kehr’s volume and which is one of the much discussed “ Fragments”, at first taken 
to be extra writings of Babur’s (cf. Index in loco s.n. Fragments), llminsky (p. 455) 
prints the word clearly, as one who knows it ; he may have seen that part of the poem 
itself which is included in Ber^sine’s Chrestomathie 7 ur^ue{p. 226 to p. 272), under the 
title Fragment d*un poime inconnu de Bdbour, and have observed that Babur himself 
shews his title to be Muhin, in the lines of his colophon (p. 271), 

Chu bidn qildim dndd shar^iydt, 

Ni 'ajab gar Mubin didim dt ? 

(Since in it I have made exposition of Laws, what wonder if I named it Mubin 
(exposition)?) Cf. Translatt^s Note, p. 437 * [Berdsine says (Ch.T.) that he prints 
half of his ** unique manuscrit” of the poem.] 

” The passage Babur quotes comes from the Mubin section on tayammum masdla 
(purification with sand), where he tells his son sand may be used, Stiyurdq bulsd siftdin 
air bir mil (if from thee water be one mil distant), and then interjects the above 
explanation of what the mil is. Two lines of his original are not with the Bdbur^ 
ndma. 

3 The was thus 120ft. long. Cf. A.d-A. Jarrett i, 414 ; Wilson’s Glossary op 
Indian Terms and Gladwin’s Revenue Accounts, p. 14. 

* B&bur’s customary method of writing allows the inference that he recorded, in 
due place, the coming and reipeption of the somewhat surprising group of guests now 
mentioned as at this entertainment. That preliminary record will have been lost in one 
or more of the small gaps in his diary of 935 ah. The envoys from the Samarkand 
Auzbeg^^d from the Persian Court may have come in acknowledgment of the Fdth- 
ndma which announced victory over Rana Sann ; the guests from Farghftna will hsve 
accepted the invitation sent, says Gul-badan, “in all directions,” after Babur's defeat 
of Si. Ibrfthlm Zddi, to urge hereditary servants and Tlmurid and Chlnglz-kbfinid 

.kinsfislk to come and see prosperity with him now when “the Most High has bestowed 
sovereignty ^ (f. 2930 ; Gnl-badan’s H.N. f. 1 1). 

9 Hindu here will represent Rijput. D’Herb^lot’s explanation of the name Qizll- 
bfish (R^-head) comes in uselblly here : — “ Kbzel basch or Kizil Hasch. Mot 
Tnroqui^ignifie Tite' rouge, L» Tores appellent les Persans de ce nom, depuis 
qa’IsmaeiSofi, fondateor de la Dynastie des princes qoi regnent aujonrd’hni en Perse, 
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under an awning placed some 70-80 ^dris * on my right, of the 
begs Yunas-i-^ali being ordered to sit with them. On my left 
the Auzbeg c^vo>^s sat in the same way, of the begs ‘Abdu'l-lah 
being ordered to sit with them. I sat on the north side of 
a newly-erected octagonal pavilion (fn/dp') covered in with kha$~. 

Five or six qdpis on m}' right .sat Tukhta-bugha SI. and ‘Askari, 
with Khwaja ‘Abdu’sh-shahid and Khwaja Kalfin, descendants of 
his Reverence the Khwaja, ^ and Khwaja Chishti (var. Husaini), 
and IChallfa, together with the hdfists and ppiullds dependent on 
the Khwajas who had come from .Samarkand. Five or six qdris 
on my left .sat Muhammad-i-/.aman M. and Tang-atmish SI. ^ Fol 352. 
and Sayyid Rafi‘, Sayyid Rumi, Shaikh Abu*l-fath, Shaikh 
Jamah, Shaikh Shihahu’d-din‘.^;Yr^ and Sayyid Dakni(var.Zakm, 

Ruknl), Hefpre food all the sultans, khans, grandees, and amirs 
brought gifts 5 of red, of white, of black, ^ of cloth and various 
oilier goods. They poured the red and white on a carpet I had 
ordered spread, and side by side with the gold and silver piled 
plenishing, white cotton piece-cloth and purses {badrd) of money. 

While the gifts were being brought and before food, fierce camels 
and fierce elephants ^ were set to fight on an island opposite,^ 
so too a few rams ; thereafter wrestlers grappled. After the 

commancla a ses soldats de pi>rter un bonnet rouge autour duquel il y a une ^charpe ou 
Turlian a dou7.e piis, en nieinoire et a I'honneur dcs 12 Imams, successeurs d*Ali, 
desquels il pretendoit descendic. Ce bonnet s’appelle eii Persan, 771 /, et fut institu^ 

Tan 907« de I’llcg. ” Tahmdsp himself uses the name Qizil-bash ; Babur does so too. 

Other explanations of It are found (Sleingass), hut the one quoted above suits its use 
without contempt. (Cf. f. 354 n.3). 

* 140- 1 50 ft. or more if the 36 in. be the unit. 

^ Afuiropogon viuricatusy the scented grass of which the roots are fitted into window 
spaces and moistened to mitigate dry, hot winds. Cf. Hobson^Jobson s,n, Cuscuss. 

3 A nephew and a grandson of Ahran's second son Yahya (f. 347^) who had 
stood staunch to Babur till murdered in 9 o6aii.“ISOOai). (8o<^). They are likely to 
be those to whom went a copy of the Alitbtu uiuJer cover of a letter addressed to 
lawyers of Ma wara’u’n-nahr (f. 351 n. 1). The Khwajas were in Agra three weeks 
after Babur finished his metrical version of their ancestor's IVdlidiyyiUt-risiila ; 
whether their coming (which must have been announced some time before their 
arrival), had part in directing his attention to the tract can only be surmised (f. 346). 

^ He was an Aiizlieg (f. 371) and from his association here with a Bal-qara, and, 
later with (,)asini-i-husain who was half Bal-qara, half Auzbeg, seems likely to be of 
the latter’s family (Index s.nn.). 

5 suchdtf klurtii {kUturdi?) " No record survives to tell the motive -for this feast ; 
perhaps the gifts made to Babur were congratulatory on the birth of a grandson, the 
marriage of a son, and on the generally-prosperous state of his affairs. 

^ Gold, silver and copper coins. 

P Made so by bhang or other exciting drug. 

* dral^ presumably one left by the winter- fall of the Jumna ; or, a peninsula. 
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chief of the food had been set out, Khwaja ‘Abdu*sh-shahid and 
Khwaja Kalan were made to put on surtouts (Jabbak) of fine 
muslin, ‘ spotted with gold-embroidery, and suitable dresses of 
honour, and those headed by Mulla Farrukh and Hafiz * had 
jackets put on them. On Kuchum Khan's envoy 3 and on Hasan 
Chalabt's younger brother ^ were bestowed silken head -wear 
{bdshliq) and gold-embroidered surtouts of fine muslin, with 
suitable dresses of honour. Gold-embroidered jackets and silk 
coats were presented to the envoys Abu-sa‘id SI. i^Auzbeg\ 
of Mihr-ban Khanim and her son Pulad SI., and of Shah Hasan 
Fol. 352^. i^Arghun). The two Khwajas and the two chief envoys, that is 
to say Kuchum Khan’s retainer and Hasan Chalabts younger 
brother, were presented with a silver stone’s weight of gold and 
a gold stone’s weight of silver. 

(Author^ s note on the Turkl stone-weight, ) The gold stone {t&sK\ is 500 misq&ls^ 
that IS to say, one Kabul sir ; the silver stone is 250 mlsqdls, that is to say, half 
a Kabul sir,^ 

To Khwaja Mir Sultan and his sons, to Hafiz of Tashkint, 
to Mulla Farrukh at the head of the Khwajas’ servants, and 
also to other envoys, silver and gold were given with a quiver.® 
Yadgar-i-nasir^ was presented with a dagger and belt. On Mir 

’ Scribes and translators have been puzzled here. My guess at the Turk! clause is 
aurang airalik klsh Jabbah. In reading muslin^ I follow Erskine who worked in 
India and could take local opinion ; moreover gifts made in Agra probably would be 
Indian. 

“For one Hafiz of Samarkand see f. 237^. 

. 3 Kuchum was Khaqan of the Auzbegs and had his seat in Samarkand. One of 
nis sons, Abu-sa‘id, mentioned below, had sent envoys. With Abu-.sa*1d is named 
Mihr-ban who was one of Kuchum’s wives ; Pulad was their son. Mihr-ban was, 

I think, a half-sister of Babur, a daughter of *Umar Shaikh and Umld of Andijan 
(f. 9), and a full-sister of Nasir. No doubt she had been captured on one of the 
occasions when l^bur lost to the Auzbegs. In 925AH.-i5i9Ai>. (f.237^) when he 
sent his earlier Diwdn to Pulad SI. ( Translator's Note^ p. 438) he wrote a verse on its 
back which looks to be addressed to his half-sister through her son. 

♦ Tahmasp’s envoy ; the title Chalabi shews high birth. 

s This statement seems to imply that the weight made of silver and the weight made 
of gold were of the same size and that the differing specific gravity of the two metals, — 
that of silver lieing tir. 10 and that of gold cir. 20 — gave their equivalents the proportion 
Bibur stetes. Persian Dictionaries give sang {idsh), a weight, but without further 
information. We have not found mention of the t&sk as a recognized Turkl weight ; 
perhaps the word task stands for an ingot of unworked metal of standard size. (Cf. inter 
alios libros^ A.-i-A. Blochmann p. 36, Codrington’s Musaltnan Numismaius p. 117, 
concerning the misg&l^ din&r^ etc . ) 

® tark&sh bila. These words are clear in the Hai. MS. but uncertain in some 
others.^ E. and de C. have no equivalent of them. Perhaps the coins were given by 
the quiverful ; that a quiver of arrows was given is not expressed. 

7 Babur’s half-nephew ; he seems from his name Keepsake-of-nasir to have been 
posthumous. 
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Muhammad the raftsman who was deserving of reward for the 
excellent bridge he had made over the river Gang (Ganges)/ 
a dagger was bestowed, so too on the matchlockmen Champion 
\pahlawdn\ HajT Muhammad and Champion Buhlul and on Wall 
the cheeta-keeper {pdrscht) ; one was given to Ustad ‘All’s son 
also. Gold and silver were presented to Sayyid Daud Garm- 
sIrL Jackets having buttons/ and silk dresses of honour were 
presented to the servants of my daughter Ma‘sQma3 and my 
son Hind-al. Again : — presents of jackets and silk dresses of 
honour, of gold and silver, of plenishing and various goods were 
given to those from Andijan, and to those who had come from 
Sukh and Hushiar, the places whither we had gone landless and 
homeless.** Gift.s of the same kind were given to the servants 
of Qurban and 'Shaikhi and the peasants of Kahmard.s jr^,l 

After fo6d had been sent out, Hindustani players were 
ordered to come and show their tricks. Lulls came.'^ Hindustani 
performers shew several feats not shewn by (Tramontane) ones. 

One is this : — They arrange seven rings, one on the forehead, 
two on the knees, two of the remaining four on fingers, two on 
toes, and in an instant set them turning rapidly. Another is 
this : — Imitating the port of the peacock, they place one hand 
on the ground, raise ujd the other and both legs, and then in an 
instant make rings on the uplifted hand and feet revolve rapidly. 

Another is this : — In those (Tramontane) countries two people 
grip one another and turn two somersaults, but Hindustani /;//«*, 
clinging together, go turning over three or four times. Another 
is thi.s : — a /illi sets the end of a 12 or i4foot pole on his middle 
and holds it upright while another climbs up it and does his Foi. 353^. 
tricks up there. Another is this ; — A small iuii gets upon a big 
one’s head, and stands there upright while the big one moves 

' 934An.“i52SAi). (f. 336). 

* Or, gold*einbroidt!red. 

3 Wife of Mvihammad-i-zaman Mirza. 

* These Hi^hianders of Asfara will have come by invilalion sent after the victory at 
PanTpat ; their welcome shows remembrance of and gratitude for kindness received 
a quarter of a century earlier.- Perhaps villagers from Dikh-kat will have come too, 
who had seen the Padshah run barcfcK>t on their hills {Index s.nn,), 

5 Here gratitude is shewn for protectiori given in 910AH.-1504AI). to the families of 
Bahur and his men when on the way to Kabul. Qurban and ShaikhI were perhaps 
in Fort Ajar (f. 122^, f. 126). 

‘ Perhaps these acrobats were gipsies. 
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quiqkly from side to side shewing his tricks, the little one shewing 
his on the big one’s head, quite upright and without tottering. 
Many dancing-girls came also and danced. 

A mass of red, white, and black was scattered {sdcklldt) on 
which followed amazing noise and pushing. Between the 
Evening and Bed-time Prayers I made five or six special people 
sit in my presence for over one watch. At the second watch of 
the day (9 a.m., Sunday, Rabt' II. 7th) having sat in a boat, I went 
to the Eight-Paradises. 

{dd. * Assart starts eastwards?) 

{Dec. 20th) On Monday {8tk) *AskarI who had got (his army) 
out (of Agra) for the expedition, came to the Hot-bath, took 
leave of me and marched for the East. 

{ee. A visit to Dhulpur.) 

{Dec. 2ist) On Tuesday {Rabt II. gth) I went to see the 
buildings for a reservoir and well at Dulpur.^ I rode from the 
(Agra) garden ^t one watch {pahr) and one gari (9.22 a.m.), and 
I entered the DQlpQr garden when ^garis of the 1st night-watch 
{pds)^ had gone (7.40p.m.).^ 

{Dec. 23rd) On Thursday the nth day of the month the 
stone-well {sangin-chdh), the 26 rock-spouts {tdsh-tdr-nau) and 
rock-pillars {tdsh-situn), and the water-courses {drtqldr) cut on 
the solid slope {yak para qtd) were all ready.^ At the 3rd watch 
{pahr') of this same day preparation for drawing water from the 
well was made. On account of a smell {aid) in the water, 
it was ordered, for prudence* sake, that they should turn the 
well-wheel without rest for 1 5 days-and-nights, and so draw off 
the water. Gifts were made to the stone-cutters, and labourers, 
Pol. 354. and the whole body of workmen in the way customary for 
master-workmen and wage-earners of Agra 

' This may be the one with which Sayyid Dakni was concerned (f. 346). 

^ B&buj[ obviously made the distinction between pahr and pSs that he uses the first 
for day-watches, the second for those of the night. 

9 Anglic^, Tuesday, Dec. 2 1st ; by Muhammadan plan, Wednesday 22nd. Dhulpur 
is 34m. s. of Agra ; the journey of lohrs. 2om.‘ would include the nooning and the 
time taken in crossing rivers. 

4 The well was to fill a cistern ; the 26 spouts with their 26 supports were to take 
water into (26?) conduits. Perhaps tdsh means that they were hewn in the solid rock ; 
perhaps that they were on the outer side of the reservoir. They will not have ^en 
built of hewn stone, or the word would have been sangin or iSshdin. 
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{^Dec, 24,tJi) We rode from Dulpur while one gart of the 
1st watch (^pahr) of Friday remained (r/>. 8.40a.m.), and we 
crossed the river (Jumna) before the Sun had set. 

{Here the record of 3 days is wanting,) * 

iff, A Persian account of the battle of fdm.) 

{Dec. 28th) On Tuesday the i6th of the month {RnbV JI.) 
came one of Div Sl.’s * servants, a man .who had been in the fight 
between the Qizll-bash and Auzbeg, and who thus described 
it : — The battle between the Auzbegs and Turkm*lns 3 took place 
on ‘Ashur-day {Muh. loth) near Jam-and-Khirgird.^ They 
fought from the first dawn till the Mid-day Prayer. The 
Auzbegs were 300,000; the Turkmans may have been (as is 
said ?) 40 to 56,000 ; he said that he himself estimated their 
dark mass at 100,000 ; on the other hand, the Auzbegs said 
they themselves were 100,000. The QlzIl-bash leader {ddam) 
fought after arraying cart, culverin and matchlockmcn in the 
Rumi fashion, and after protecting himself .3 Shah-zada^ and 
Juha SI. stood behind the carts with 20,000 good braves. The 
rest of the begs were posted right and left beyond the carts. foI. 354^. 
These the Auzbeg beat at once on coming up, dismounted and 

* One occupalion of these now bl.'ink is indicated by the date of the **/^dmpur 

J)iwdn*\ Thursday Rahl* II. isth(l)ec. 27th). 

” The demon (or, athlete) sultan of Runiclia {/furnhi) i once Tahmusp*s guardian 
{Tazktrat-i-Takntdspt Bih. Ind. ed. Phillott, p. 2). Some writers say he was put to 
death by Tahmasp [tct. 12) in 933^11. ; if this were so, it is strange to find a servant 
described as his in 935 AH. (An account of the battle i> given in the Sharaf-ndma^ 
written in 1005 All. by Sharaf Klinn who was reared in T.'ilimasp’s house. The book 
has been edited by Veliaminuf-Zernof and translated into French by Channoy ; cf. 

Trs. vol. ii, part i, p. 555 - — Be^*erid^€.) 

3 This name, used by one who was with the Shah's troops, attracts attention ; it 
may show the composition of the Persian army ; it may differentiate lietween the 
troops and their “Qizll-bash leader”. 

♦ Several writers give Saru-qanish (Charmoy, roseau Jatuie) as the name of the 
village where the battle was fought ; Sharaf Khan gives ^Umarabad and mentions 
that after the light Tahm&sp spent some time in the meadow of Saru-qainsh. 

• ^ The number of Tahmasp's guns being a matter of interest, reference should be 
- made to Babur’s accounts of his own battles in which he arrayed in Kumi (Ottoman) 
fashion ; it will then Ije seen that the nuinlicr of carts does not imply the number of 
guns (Index J.M. ardda, cart). 

^ This cannot but represent Tahmasp who was on the battle-field (j^^his own story 
tfi/ra). He was 14 years old; perhaps he was called Shab-zada, and not Sh&h, on 
account of his youth, or because Under guardianship (?). Readers of the Persian 
histories of his reign may know the reason. Babur hitherto has always called the boy 
Shah-zada ; after the victory at Jam, he styles him Shah. Juha SI. {Taldu) who was 
with him on the field, was Governor of Ispahan. 
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overcame many, making all scurry off. He then wheeled to the 
(Qtzll-bash) rear and took loot in camel and baggage. At length 
those behind the carts loosed the chains and came out. Here 
also the fight was hard. Thrice they flung the Auzbeg back ; 
by God’s grace they beat him. Nine sultans, with Kuchum 
Khan, ‘Ubaid Kiian and Abu-sa*kl SI. at their head, were 
captured ; one, Abu-sa‘id Si. is said to be alive ; the rest have 
gone to death.* ‘Ubaid Khan’s body was found, but not his 
head. Of Auzbegs 50,000. and of Turkmans 20,000 were slain.* 

K^tlere matter seems 10 have been lost.') ^ 

Plan oX campaigpt.) 

{Dec. jot/i) On tliis .same day (Thursday' RabV II. iSth) came 
Ghifigu’d-dm the armourer who had gone to Juna-pur (J unpur) 
with tryst of 16 days, 5 but, as SI. Jiinaid and the rest had led 

' If this 1 *crsian account of the battle be in its nyht place in lidbur's diary, it is 
singular that the narrator shfiuUJ be so ill-informed at a date allow mg facts to be 
known ; the ihtce sult.ans he ii.'iiiies .is killed escaped to die, Kuchfiin in 937Atf. — 
1530 All., Abu-s:i‘id in 940 ah. — * 533 ‘Ubaid m 946 ah.— .1539 An. (Lane- 
I'oolc’s Muhammatian It would be natural for llutmr to coininent on the 

mistake, sinri- en\’Vy> from two of the sultans reported killed, were in Agra. There 
had lx:en lime for the f.ictsiobe know'n : the battle was fouglil on Sep. 26th ; llie 
news of It vsa-, in .Agi.i on Ko^. 23rd ; envoys from both adversaries were at Babur's 
enicrtanimenl on l)er 19th From this absence of comment and for the reasons 
indicated in note 5 it ajipears that matter has lieen lost from the text. 

- T.dini.'isp's .arctjunt «»l the battle is as follows ( 7\ -i'7\ p. 1 1) : — “ I marched against 
/the .\u/bir',s. 'I'he bailie took place outside Jam. At the first onset, Aii/beg 
prevailed »>vtT hash V.i'qfili .SI. fled and Si. Walama I'aklu and other officers 

of the right wing weie delealrd and put to flight. Tutting my trust in (tod, I prayed 
and advanced Miiiu* pat f“s . . One of my body-guard getting up with *Uhaid struck 

him with a swtird, passed on. and ticoupied himself with another. Q^dij lialia<iur and 
other An/hegs r.irned oil llie wounded ‘Uh-aid ; Kuchkiinjl (Kuchum) Khan and 
Jani Khan beg, when they beraiiu- aware of tins stale of aflfairs, fled to Merv. Men 
who had fletl fiom our army rejoined U'l tliat day That night I spent on the iiarren 
plain {yafnii"). I did iu»i know wliai b.id happened to ‘Ubaid. I thought perfiaps 
they were <fi\ismg some stratagem again-*l me.*’ The ‘A.-*A. says that ‘Ubaitl's 
uss.ulant. on seeing his low sl.iiurc and coniein[)tiblu appearance, left him for a more 
worliiv foe. 

3 Not only does some comment fnnn Babur seem needed on an account of deaths he 
knew had not occurrcxl, but loss of matter ma> be traced by w'orkmg backward from 
his next esplicit il.ite {fruLiy to do winch show's fairly well that the “same 

day*' will be not Tuesday the Huh but Thursday the i8th. Ghlasu'd-dln’s receptiorii 
was on the day preceding Kritlay I9lh, so iliat part of Thursday's record (as shewn 
by “ on this .same day the whole of Wedne^lay's, and (to suit an expected comment 
by Babur on the discrepant story of the Au/.beg deaths) part of Tuesday's are missing. 
Tlve ^ap may well have contained mention of llassan ChalabVs coming (f. 357), or 
explain why he had not been at the fea.st with his younger brother. 

^ qfifchi^ perhaps body-guard, life-guardsman. 

5 As on f. 350^ Xq.r*. p. 628 n. 1) aun alii gunluk baljar (or, m:ljlkr) btla. 
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out their army for Kharld,* he (Ghia.su’d-din) was not able to be 
back at the time fixed.^ SI. Junaid said, by word-of-mouth, 

“ Thank God ! through His grace, no work worth the Padshah’s 
attention has shewn itself in these parts ; if the honoured Mirza 
CAskarl) come, and if the sultans, khans and amirs here-abouts 
be ordered to move in his steps, there is hope that everything in 
these parts will be arranged with ease.” Though such was SI. Fol. 353. 
Junaid’s answer, yet, as people w'cre saying that Mulla Muhammad 
Mazhab, who had been sent as envoy to Bengal after the Holy- 
battle with Sanga the Pagan , 3 would arrive today or tomorrow, 
his news also was awaited. 

(^Dec, 31st) On Friday the 19th of the month I had eaten 
ma'jun and was sitting with a special few in the private house, 
when Mulla Mazhab who had arrived late, that is to say, in the 
night of Saturday , 4 came and waited on me. By asking one 
particular after another, wc got to know that the attitude of the 
Bengali S was understood to be loyal and single-minded. 

(y^;/. 2nd) On Sunday {Rabt IL 2ist\ I summoned the Turk 
and Hind amirs to the private house, when counsel was taken 
and the following matters were brought forward : — As the 
Bengali (Nasrat Shah) has sent us an envoy ^ and is said to be 
loyal and single-minded, to go to Bengal itself would be 
improper ; if the move be not on Bengal, no other place on that 
side has treasure helpful for the army \ several places to the west 
are both rich and near, 

( Turkt) Abounding wealth, a pagan people, a &hort road ; 

Far though the Hast lie, tliis is near. . 

At length the matter found settlement at this : — As our westward 
road is short, it will be all one if wc delay a few days, so that 
our minds may be at ease about the East. Again Ghlasu’d-dln Fol. 355^. 
the armourer was made to gallop off, with tryst of 20 days,^ to 

' A sub-divis»ion of the Ilallia district of the United Provinces, on the right bank of 
the Ghogra. 

=* \,e. m 16 days ; he was 24 or 2$ days away. 

3 Tlie envoy had been long in returning ; Kanwa was fought in March, 1527 ; it is 
now the end of 1528 ad. 

RabP II. 20th— January 1st 1520 ad. ; iVnglicc, Friday, after 6p.ni. 

5 This “ Bengali” is ternlorial only ; Nasrat Shah was a Sayyid's son (f. 271). 

* Isma'il Mlti. (f. 357) who will have come with Mulla Mazhab. 

7 mVCid^ cf. f. 350^ and f. 354 ^- Gliiisu’d-dln may have been a body-guard. 
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coavcy written orders to the eastern amirs for all the sultans, 
khans, and amirs who had assembled in ‘Askarl’s presence, to 
move against those rebels.* The orders delivered, he was to 
return by the trysted day with what ever news there might be. 

{hk, Baluchi incursions,) 

In these days MuhammadiKukuldash made dutiful representa- 
tion that again Baluchis had come and overrun several places. 
Chin-tlmur SI. was appointed for the business ; he was to gather 
to his pre.sence the amirs from beyond Sihrind and Sainana 
and with them, equipped for 6 months, to proceed against the 
Baluchis; namely, such amirs as ‘Adil Sultan, SI. Muh. Dulddi^ 
Khusrau Kukuldash, Muhammad ‘Ali Jang-jang, ‘Abdu’l-‘aziz 
the Master-of-the-horse, Sayyid ‘Ali, Wali Qizil, Qaracha,Halahil, 
‘Ashiqthe House-steward, Shaikh ‘All, Kitta {BegKukbur), Gujur 
Khan, Hasan ‘All SiwddL These were to present themselves at 
the Sultan’s call and muster and not to transgress his word by road 
or in halt.® The messenger 3 appointed to carry these orders was 
‘Abdu'l-ghaffar ; he was to deliver them first to Chin-timur SI., 
Fol. 356. then to go on and shew them to the afore-named begs who were 
to present themselves with their troops at whatever place the * 
Sultan gave rendezvous {biiljdr) ; ^ ‘Abdu’I-ghaflar himself was 
to remain with the army and was to make dutiful representation 
of slackness or carelessness if shewn by any person soever ; this 
done, we should remove the offender from the circle of the 
approved {iuuwnjjah-jirgdsi) and from his country or pargana. 
These orders having been entrusted to ‘Abdu’l-ghaffar, words- 
of-mouth were made known to him and he was given leave to go. 

{The last explicit date is a week back,) 


* LudT Afghans and their friends, including Hiban and Bayazid. 

* yullutf Mt'Morrs^ p.39S, “slumld act in every respect in perfect conformity 

lo hifc command.s'* ; Mtntotrts 11, 37*;, ** chacun suirant sen ratt^ et sa 

3 liahur'b uses of thi*> word support Krskmcin saying that “ th»; fawacAi . 

is an orticer who corres^mdk very neurly to the Turkish or sfKrcial messenger” 

(Zenker, p. 34O, col. iii) “ l)ut he was also often employed to act as a commisbary for 
providing men and stores, as a cumniissioner in superintending importai.t affairs, as 
an aide-de-camp in carrying orders, 

* llere the Hai. iMS. has the full -vowel led form, bulfiir. Judging from what that 
Codex writes, biiljnr may be used for a rendezvous of troops, nrJj^r or h:lj&r for any 
other kind of tryst (f. 350, p. 628 n. I; Index j./i/r.), also fur a shelter. 
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(«. News of the loss of Bihar reaches Dhftlpur,) 

{fan. gtk) On the eve of Sunday the 28th of the month 
{Rabi^ II.) we crossed the Jiin (Jumna) at the 6th gari of the 
3rd watch (2.15 a.m.) and started for the Lotus-garden of Dulpur. 

The 3rd watch was near * (Sunday mid-day) when we reached it 
Places were assigned on the border of the garden, where begs 
and the household might build or make camping-grounds for 
themselves. 

{fan. 13th) On Thursday the 3rd of the first Jumada, a place 
was fixed in the s.e. of the garden for a Hot-bath ; the ground 
was to be levelled ; I ordered a plinth (?) {kurst) erected on the 
levelled ground, and a Bath to be arranged, in one room of which 
was to be a reservoir 10 x 10. 

On this same day Khalifa sent from Agra dutiful letters of 
Qazi Jia and Bir-sing Deo, saying it had been heard said that 
Iskandar’s son Mahmud {Ludt) had taken Bihar (town). This 
news decided for getting the army to horse. 

{Jan. I4tli) On Friday {Jutndda L 4th)y we rode out from the 
Lotus-garden at the 6thgari (8.15 a.m.) ; at the Evening JPrayer 
we reached Agra. We met Muhammad-i-zaman Mirza.on the 
road who would have gone to Dulpur, Chln-tlmur also who must 
have been coming into Agra.® 

{Jan. 13th) On Saturday (j/A) the counselling begs having 
been summoned, it was settled to ride eastwards on Thursday 
the loth of the month (Jan. 21st). 

{jj. News of Badakhshan.) 

On this same Saturday letters came from Kabul with news foI. 3565. 
that HumSyun, having mustered the army on that side (Tra- 
montana), and joined SI. Wais to himself, had set out with 
40,000 men for Samarkand ; 3 on this SI. Wais* younger brother 

* yttwOshOh ofdr, which I translate in accordance with other uses of the verb, as 
m ining appioiu:h, but ili taken by some other workers to mean ** near its end’*. 

■ Though it is not explicitly said, Chln-tlmur may have been met with on the road ; 
as the **also*’ {haniS suggests. 

3 To the above news the Akbar-ndma adds the important item reported by Ilumayun, 
that there was talk of peace. Babur replied that, if the time for negotiation were not 
Humayun was to make peace until such time as the affairs of Hindustan were 
cleared ok Tbis is followed in the A. N. by a seeming quotation from B&bur’s letter, 
saying in effect that be was about to leave HindQstftn, and that his followers in Kabul 
and Tramontana must prepare for the expedition against Samarkand which would be 
made on his own anival. None of the above matter is now with the Bftiur-ndma ; 
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Sh^-quli goes and enters Hisfir, Tarsun Muhammad leaves 
Tirmi^, takes QabadTan and asks for help ; Humayun sends 
Tulik Kukuldash and Mir Khwurd * with many of his men and 
what Mughuls there were, then follows himself.® 

{Here 4 days record is wanting?^ 

{kk, Babur starts for the East.) 

(fan. 20th) On Thursday the loth of the first Jumada, I set 
Fol. 357 out for the East after the 3rd gari {ar. 7.10a.m.), crossed Jun 
by boat a little above Jallsir, and went to the Gold-scattering- 
garden .3 It was ordered that the standard {tiigh), drum, stable 
and all the ymy-folk should remain on the other side of the 
water, opposite to the garden, and that persons coming for an 
interview ^ should cross by boat. 

(//. Arrivals.) 

{Jan. 22nd) On Saturday {12th) Isma^il Mita, the Bengal 
envoy brought the Bengali's offering (Nasrat Shah's), and waited 
on me in Hindustan fashion, advancing to within an arrow's 
flight, making his reverence, and retiring. They then put on him 
the due dress of honour {khtlat) which people call * * * • 5 ^ and 

either it was there once, was used by AbuM-fa^I and lost before the Persian trss. were 
made ; or Abu’l-fazl used Babur's original, or copied, letter itself. That desire for 
peace prevailed is shewn by several matters ; — Tahmasp, the victor, asked and obtained 
the hand of an Auzbeg in marriage ; Auzbeg envoys came to Agra, and with them Turk 
Khwajas having a mission likely to have been towards peace (f. 357^) ; Babur’s wish 
for peace is shewn above and on f. 359 in a summarized letter to Humayun. (Cf. Abu’l- 
ghazl's Shajaratd- Turk \Hutoire des Mongols , D^smaisons’ trs. p. 216] ; Akhar-n&ma^ 
H.B.’5 trs. i, 270.) 

A here-useful slip of reference is made by the translator of the Akbar-ndma {l.c. n. 3) 
to the Fragment {M^moires ii, 456) instead of to the B&bur~ndma translation {Mimoires 
ii, 38 1 ). The utility of the slip lies in its accompanying comment that de C. 's translation 
is in closer Agreement with the Akbar-ndma than with Babur's words. Thus the 
Akbdr-ndma passage is brought into comparison with what it is now safe to regard as 
its off-shoot, through Turkl and French, in the Fragment When the above comment 
on their resemblance was made, we were less assured than now as to the genesis of 
the Fragment (Index s.n. Fragment). 

* Hind-al's guardian (G. B.'s ffurndydn-nama trs. p. to6, n. 1). 

■ Nothing more about Humayun’s expedjtion is found in the B.N. ; be left 
Badakhshan a^ew months later and arrived in Agra, after his mother (f. 3803), at a date 
in August of which the record is wanting. 

3 under 6 m. from Agra. Gul-badan (f. 16) records a visit to the garden, during 
which her father said he was weary of sovereignty. Cf. f.331^, p.589 n. 2. 

4 kdrmsh kUkdn kishildr. 

3 Ass. vary or are indecisive as to the omitted word. I am unable to fill the gap. 
Enkine has “.J/V Mdwineh {ox hair-twist)'" (p. 399 ), De Conrteille, Sir-momneh 
(ii, 382}. Muina means ermine, sable and other fine fur {JShamsuUildghdt^ p 274, , 
coL I). 
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brought him before me. He knelt thrice in our fashion, advanced, 
handed Na.srat Shah s letter, set before me the offering he had 
brought, and retired. 

{Jan, 24th) On Monday {i4tk) the honoured Khwaja ‘Abdu’l 
-haqq having arrived, I crossed the water by boat, went to his 
tents and waited on him.* 

{Jan, 2St/i) On Tuesday {15th) Hasan Chalabi arrived and 
waited on me.^ 


{mm. Incidents of the eastward march,) 

On account of our aims {chdpduq) for the army .3 some days 
were spent in the Char-bagh. 

{Jan, 27th) On Thursday the 17th of the month, that ground 
was left after the 3rd gari (7.10a.m.), I going by boat. It was 
dismounted 7 kurohs (14 m.) from Agra, at the village of Anwar.^ 

(Jan, 30th) On Sunday (Jumdda 1 , 20th), the Auzbeg envoys 
were given their leave. To KuchOm Khan’s envoy Amin Mirza 
were presented a dagger with belt, cloth of gold ,5 and 70,000 
tankas,^ Abu-sa‘ld’s servant Mulla Taghai and the servants of Fol. 357^. 
Mihr-ban Khanim and her son Pulad SI. were made to put on 
dresses of honour with gold-embroidered jackets, and were 
presented also with money in accordance with their station. 

{Jan. J/J/?) Next morning^ {Monday 2 ist 1 ) leave was given to 
Khwaja ‘Abdu’l-haqq for stay in Agra and to Khwaja Yahya’s 


' His brother Ilazrat Makhduml Nura (Khwaja Khawand Mahmud) is much 
celebrated by Haidar Mirza, and Babur describes his own visit in the words he uses of 
the visit of an inferior to himself. Cf. T&rikh-i-rashSdi trs. pp. 395, 478 ; Akbar- 
ndma trs., i, 35^9 3 ^- 

• No record survives of the arrival of this envoy or of why he was later in coming 
than his brother who was at Babur’s entertainment. Cf. f. 3616. 

9 Presumably this refers to the appliances mentioned on f. 350^. 

< f. 332. n- 3 - 

9 Morbafi m:l:k. Amongst gold stuffs imported into Hindustan, AbuT-faiEl mentions 
mSlak which may be Babur’s cloth. It came from Turkistan (A. -i- A. Blochmann, 
p. 92 and n. ). 

^ A tang is a small silver coin of the value of about a penny (Erskine). 

7 tbn^dst^ lit at its dawning. It is not always clear whether t&ngl&si means, 
Anglic^, next daWn or day, whi<^ here would be Monday, or whether it stands for 
the dawn (daylight) of the Muhammadan day which had begun at 6p.ip. on the previous 
evening, here Sunday^ When Babur records, e,g. a late audience, tdngiilsi^ following, 
will stand for the daylight of the day of audience. The point is of some importance 
as bearing on discrepancies of days, as these are stated in MSS., with European 
calendars ; it is conspicuously so in Babur’s diary sections. 
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grjindson Khwaja Kalan for Samarkand, who had come by way 
of a mission from Auzbeg khans and sultans.' 

In congratulation on the birth of Humayun’s son and Kamran’s 
marriage, -Mulla Tabriz! and Mirza Beg Taghal* were sent with 
gifts {sdchdq) to each Mirza of 10,000 sltdkrukhis^ a coat I had 
worn, and a belt with clasps. Through Mulla Bihishti were 
sent to Hind>ai an inlaid dagger with belt, an inlaid ink-standi 
a stool worked in mother-o’pearl, a tunic and a girdle,^ together 
with the alphabet of the Baburi script and fragments {qMldr^ 
written in that script. To Humayun were sent the translation 
{tarjumd) and verses made in Hindustan.^ To Hind-al and 
Khwaja Kalan also the translation and verses were sent. They 
were sent too to Kamran, through Mirza Beg TaghSi, together 
with head-lines {sar~kkat) in the BSburi script.5 

{Feb. 1st) On Tuesday, after writing letters to be taken by 
those going to Kabul, the buildings in hand at Agra and Dulpur 
Fol. 358 were recalled to mind, and entrusted to the charge of Mulls 
Qasim, UstSd Shah Muhammad the stone-cutter, Mirak, Mtr Ghias, 
Mir Sang-tarash (stone-cutter) and Shah Baba the spadesman. 
Their leave was then given th.em. 

{Feb. 2nd) The first watch (6a.m.) was near® when we rode 
out from Anwar ( Wednesday, Jumdda /. 23rd) ; in the end/ we 
dismounted, at the Mid-day Prayer, in the village of AbapQr, one 
kurok (2 m.) from Chandawar.® 

{Feb. 3rd) On the eve of Thursday {24tK) 9 'Abdu’l-maluk 
the armourer'^ was joined with Hasan Chalabi and sent as envoy 

’ risdtat tarSqi hlla ; their special mission may have been to work fbf peace (£ 359^, 
n. 1). 

* He may well be K&mrin’s father-in-law SI. 'All Mirza Taghil Begckik. 

3 nSnuha u takbamd. The tak-band is a silk or woollen girdle fastening with, 
a "hook and eye*’ (Steipgass), perhaps with a bnckle. 

^ This description is that of the contents of theV* Rampikr Dlwdn ” ; Uta^tarjuma 
being the WAlidiyyah-ris&la (f. 361 and n. ). What is said here shows t^t four copies 
went to Kabul or further north. Cf. Appendix Q. 

3 Sar-pkafl may mean "copies” set for Kamrin to imitate. 

^ bfr pakrydwUshOb aids ; I. 0 . 215 f. 221, qartb yak pds rot Hid. 

7 dkhar, a word which may reveal a bad start and uncertainty as to when and where 
to halt. 

* This, and not Chandwar (f. 33 ib), appears the correct form. Neither this place nor 
AbapOr is mentioned in the G. of I. *s Index or shewn in the I.S. Mapof ipoof^, f. $$tb 
n. 3). Chandawir lies s.w. of FlruzSbad, and near a village call^ SuflpGr. 

9 Anglic6, Wednesday after 6 p.m. 

^ or life-guardsman, body-guard. 
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to the Shah ^ ; and Chapuq ^ was joined with the Auzbeg envoys 
and sent to the Auzbeg khans and sultSns. 

We moved from AbapOr while 4 garts of the night remained 
(4.30a.m.)* After passing Chandawar at the top of the dawn, 
I got into a boat. I landed in front of RaprI and at the Bed-time 
Prayer got to the camp which was at FathpQr .3 

(^Feb. 4th and J'/A) Having stayed one day (^Friday) at Fathpiir, 
we got to horse on Saturday {26th) after making ablution (wazu) 
at dawn. We went through the Morning Prayer in assembly near 
Rapn, Maulana Muhammad of Farab beingtheleader({>i!2^m). At 
sun-rise I got into a boat below the great crook^ of Raprf. 

Today I put together a line-marker {mistar) of eleven lines S 
in order to write the mixed hands of the translation.® Today 

* This higher title for Ta>hmisp» which first appears here in the B.N., mr.y be an 
early slip in the Turk! text, since it occurs in many MSS. and also because Shah 
•zada ” reappears on f. 359. 

” Slash -face, halqfri ; perhaps Ibrahim Begthik (Index x.».), but it is long since he 
was mentioned by Babur, at least by name. He may however have come, at this time 
of reunion in Agra, with Mlrza Beg Taghal (his uncle or brother ?), father-in-law of 
Kamr&n. 

3 The army will have kept to the main road connecting the larger towns mentioned 
and avoiding the ravine district of the Jumna. What the boat-journey will have been 
between high banks and round remarkable bends can be learned from the G. of I. and 
Neave’s District Gazetteer of Mainpuri. RaprI is on the road from Firuzabad to the 
ferry for Bateswar, where a large fair is held annually. (It is misplaced further east 
in the I.S. Map of 1900.) There are two Fathpurs, n.e. of RftprI. 

^ aulAgh tughOsning tubl. Here it suits to take the Turkl word tUghdl to mean 
bend of a river, and as referring to the one shaped (on the map) like a soda-water 
bottle, its neck close to RaprI. Babur avoided it by taking boat below its mouth. — 
In neither Persian translation has taghal b^n read to mean a bend of a river ; the 
first hftS az pAyOn ruta RApri^ perhaps referring to the injportant ford (payOm) ; the 
second has as sir bulandi kalOn Rdpri^ perhaps referring to a height at the meeting of 
the bank of the ravine down which the road to the ford comes, with the high bank 
of the liver. Three examples of taghOl or tOgOi [a synonsrm given by Dictionaries], 
can be seen in Abu’l-ghazl’s Shajrat-i-Turk^ Fraehn’s imprint, pp. 106, 107, 119 
(Ddsmaisons* trs. pp. 204, 205, 230). In each instance Ddsmaisons renders it by 
ctfude^ elbow, but one of the examples may need reconsideration, since the word has 
the further meanings of wood, dense forest by the side of a river (Vambtfiy), prairie 
(Zenker), and reedy plain (Shaw). 

3 Blochtnann describes the apparatus for marking lines to guide writing (A.-i-A. 
trs. p.52 n.5) : — On a card of the size of the page to be written on, two vertical lines 
are drawn within an inch of the edges ; along these lines small holes are pierced at 
regular intervals, and through these a string is laced backwards and forwards, care 
being taken that the horizontal strings are parallel. Over the lines of string the pages 
are plac^ and pressed down ; the strings then mark the paper sufficiently to guide the 
writing. 

3 tarhib {nlng) hhafibUa iarjuma bitlr aOchan. The ROmp&r DiwAn may supply 
the explanation of the uncertain words tarhib hhaff". The “translation’* {taffuma)^ 
mentioned in the pamge quoted above, is the Walidiyyah-risala^ the first item of the 
DIwAh^ in which it is entered on crowded pages, specially insufficient for the larger 
hand of the chapter-headings. The num^r of lines per page is 13 ; Babur now 
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^hc words of the honoured man-of-God admonished my 
heart.* 

{Feb, 6tk) Opposite Jakin,® one of the Rapri parganaSy we 
Fol. 358^. had the boats drawn to the bank and just spent the night in 
them. We had them moved on from that place before the dawn 
{Sunday 2jtti)y after having gone through the Morning Prayer. 
When I was again on board, Pay-master SL Muhammad came, 
bringing a servant of KhWaja Kalan, Shamsu’d^lln Muhammad, 
from whose letters and information particulars about the affairs of 
Kabul became known.3 Mahdl Khwaja also came when I was in 
the boat.4 At the Mid-day Prayer I landed in a garden opposite 
Etawa, there bathed {ghust) in the Jun, and fulfilled the duty of 
prayer. Shoving nearer towards' Etawa, we sat down in that 
same garden under trees on a height over-looking the river, and 
there set the braves to amuse us.5 Food ordered by Mahdl 
Khwaja, was set before us. At the Evening Prayer we crossed 
the river ; at the bed-time one we reached camp. 

There was a two or three days* delay on that ground both to 
collect the army, and to write letters in answer to those brought 
by Shamsu’d-din Muhammad. 

{nn. Letters various,) 

{Feb, gth) On Wednesday the last d^y{3oth) of the ist Jumada, 
we marched from Etawa, and after doing Zkuroks (i6m.), dis- 
mounted at Kluri-and-Adusa.® 

fashions a line-marker for 1 1 . He has already despatched 4 copies of the translation 
(f. 357 ^) f he will have judged them unsatisfactory ; hence to give space for the 
mixture of hands (tarkib khafi), t.e. the smaller hand of the poem and the larger of 
the headings, he makes an 1 1 line marker. 

* Perhaps Ahrari’s in the WHlidiyyah’ris&lay perhaps those of Mohammad. A 
quatrain in the R&f'ipur Diw&n connects with this admonishment [Plate xiva, 2 nd 
quatrain]. 

’ Jakhan {G. ofMainpurt\, The G. of Etdnva (Drake-Brockman) p. 213, gives this 
as some' 18 m. n. w. of Etawa and as lying amongst the ravines of the Jum'^'' 

* f* 359 ^ allows some of the particulars to be known. 

* Mahdl may have come to invite Babur to the luncheon he served shortly after- 
wards. The Hai. MS. gives him the honorific plural ; either a second caller was 
with him or an early scribe has made a slip, since Babur never so-honours Mahdl. This 
small touches the larger one of how Babur regarded him, and this in connection 
with the singular story NizamuM-dln Ahmad tells in his Tabaq&t^i-akbari about 
Khalifa’s wish to supplant Humayun by Mahdl Khwaja (Index s,nn,), 

5 yi^rilSrnl shokhluqgha sdlduq^ perhaps set them to make fun. Cf. f. 366, ytgiil&r bir 
pdra skokhluq qildil&r, Muh. ,Shtrazi (p. yiljoot) makes the startling addition of dar 
db {anddkhtim), i.e. he says that the royal party flung the braves into the river. 

^ The Gazetteer of Etawa (Drake-Brockman) p. 186, s,n, Baburpur, writes 0/ two 
village sites [which from their position are Murl-and-Adiisa], as known by the name 
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Several remaining letters for Kabul were written on this same 
ground. One to Humayun was to this purport : — If the work 
have not yet been done satisfactorily, stop the raiders and thieves 
thyself ; do not let them embroil the peace now descending 
amongst the peoples.* Again, there was this : — I have made Fol. 359. 
Kabul a crown-domain, let no son of mine covet it. Again : — that 
I had summoned Hind-al. 

Kamran, for his part, was written to about taking the best of 
care in intercourse with the Shah-zada,® about my bestowal on 
himself of Multan, making Kabul a crown-domain, and the coming 
of my family and train.3 

As my letter to Khwaja Kaian makes several particulars 
known, it is copied in here without alteration : — ^ 

[Copy of a Letter to Khwaja Kalan.] 

“ After saying ‘ Salutation to Khwaja Kalan *, the first matter 
is that Shamsu’d-din Muhammad has reached Etawa, and that 
the particulars about Kabul are known.” 

“ Boundless and infinite is my* desire to go to those parts.5 
Matters are coming to some sort of settlement in Hindustan ; 
there is hope, through the Most High, that the work here will soon 
be arranged. This work brought to order, God willing ! my start 
will be made at once.” 

“ How should a person forget the pleasant things of those 
countries, especially one who has repented and vowed to sin no 
^more? How should he banish from his mind the permitted 
flavours of melons and grapes? Taking this opportunity,^ 

Saral Baburpur from having been Babur’s halting-place. They are 24 m. to the s.er of 
Etawa, on the old road for Kalpl. Near the name Baburpur in the Gazetteer Map 
there is Muhuri (MurJ ?) ; there is little or no doubt that Sarai Baburpur represents the 
camping-ground MurT-and-Adusa. 

^ This connects with Kitin-qara’s complaints of the frontier-begs (f. 361), and with 
the talk of peace (f. 356^). 

“ This injunction may connect with the desired peace ; it will have been prompted 
by at least a doubt in Babur’s mmd as to Kamraii’s behaviour perhaps e.^. in manifested 
dislike for a ShTa*. Concerning the style Shah-zada see f. 358, p. 643, n. l. 

3 Kamran’s mother Gul-rukh Bet^hik will have been of the party who will have 
tried in Kabul to forward her son’s interests. 

^ f. 348, p. 624, n. 2. 

5 Kabul and Tramontane. 

^ Presumably that of Shamsu’d-din Muhammad’s mission. One of Babur’s couplets 
expresses longing for the fruits, and also for the ** running waters”, of lands other 
than HindAstin, with conceits recalling those of his English contemporaries in verse, 
as indeed do several others of his short poems [B^m/ur Diwdn Plate xvii A. ). 
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<1 melon was brought to me; to cut and eat it affected me strangely ; 
I was all tears I ” 

“ The unsettled state * of Kabul had already been written of 
Fol. 359^, to me. After thinking matters over, my choice fell on this : — 
How should a country hold together and be strong (mariuf' 
u ma^bui), if it have seven or eight Governors ? Under this 
aspect of the affair, I have summoned my elder sister (Khan- 
zada) and my wives to Hindustan, have made Kabul and its 
neighbouring countries a crown-domain, and have written in 
this sense to both Humayun and Kamran. Let a capable person 
take thc^e letters to the Mlrzas. As you may know already, I had 
written earlier to them with the same purport. About the safe- 
guarding and prosperity of the country, there will now be no 
excuse, and not a word to say. Henceforth, if the town-wall * 
be not solid or subjects not thriving, if provisions be not in store 
or the Treasury not full, it will all be laid on the back of the 
inefficiency of the Pillar-of-the State.” 3 

“ The things that must be done are specified below ; for some 
of them orders have gone already one of these being, ‘ Let 
treasure accumulate.’ Thethingswhichmust be done are these: — 
First, the repair of the fort ; again : — the provision of stores ; 
again : — the daily allowance and lodging^ of envoys going back- 
wards and forwards 5 ; again : — let money, taken legally from 
revenue,^ be spent for building the Congregational Mosque; 
again : — the repairs of the Karwan-sara (Caravan-sarai) and the 
Hot-baths ; again : — the completion of the unfinished building 
Fol. 360. made of burnt-brick which Ustad Hasan ‘All was constructing in 
the citadel. Let this work be ordered after taking counsel with 
Ustad SI. Muhammad ; if a design exist, drawn earlier by Ustad 

* llai. MS. n& marh^tlighi ; so too the 2nd Pers. trs. but the 1st writes watrdMi 
u karSbS which suiu the matter of defence. 

* walled-town ; from the mazbUt following, the defences are meant: 

3 fis. Governor Khwaja Kal&n, on whose ^ant of dominance his .sovereigni makes 
good-natured reflection. ' 

* ^al&fa u qihtMl; cf. 364^. 

s Following taichi (envoys) there is in the Hai. MS. and in I.O. 217 a doubtful 
word, \ I. 0 . 215 (which contains a Persian trs. of the letter) is obscure, 

Ilminsky changes the wording slightly ; Erskine has a free translation. Perhaps it is 
ymani^ daily, misplaced {see above). 

* Perhaps, endow -the Mosque so as to leave no right of property in its revenues to 
. their doMT, here mbat. C{.'Hvi^J>iet.e/Itamt.nn.ih 4 ^,mayidmAttaif. . 
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Hasan ‘All, let Ustad SI. Muhammad finish the building precisely 
according to it ; if not, let him do so, after making a gracious and 
harmonious design, and in such a way that its floor shall be level 
with that of the Audience-hall ; again : — the Khwurd-Kabul 
dam which is to hold up the But-khak-water at its exit from the 
Khwurd-Kabul narrows ; again : — the repair of the Ghazni 
dam * ; again : — the Avenue-garden in which water is short and 
for which a one-mill stream must be' diverted ® ; again: — I had 
water brought from Tutum-dara to rising ground south-west of 
Khwaja Basta, there made a reservoir and planted young trees. 

The place got the name of Belvedere, 3 because it faces the ford 
and gives a first-rate view'; The best of young trees must be 
planted there, lawns arranged, and borders set with sweet-herbs 
and with flowers of beautiful colour and scent ; again : — Sayyid 
Qasim has been named to reinforce thee; again : — do not neglect 
the condition of matchlockmen and of Ustad Muhammad Amin 
the armourer^; again : — directly this letter arrives, thou must get 
my elder sister (Khan-zada Begim) and my wives right out of 
Kabul, and escort them to Nll-ab. However averse they may still 
be, they most certainly must start within a week of the arrival of Foi. 360^. 
this letter. For why ? Both because the armies which have gone 
from Hindustan to escort them are suflering hardship in a cramped 
place {tdrjyirdd)y and also because they s are ruining the country.” 

“ Again : — I made it clear in a letter written to ‘Abdu’l-lah 
Casas), that there had been very great confusion in my mind 
{d&ghdughct), to counterbalance being in the oasis {wddi) of 
penitence. This quatrain was somewhat dissuading Ctndnf) : — ^ 


* f: 139. KhwSja Kalan himself had taken irom Hindustin the money for repairing 
dam. 

* Slip ; the 2nd Pers. trs. as if from sSiqSn Slip, hharida, purchasing. 

a nazar-^Sh, perhaps, theatre, as showing the play enacted at the ford. Cf. ff. 137, 
236, 2483. Tutun-dara will be Massoi>*s Tutam-dara. Erskine locates Tutun-dara 
-some ^kos (16m.) n.w. of Huplan (Upttn). Masson shews that it was a charming 
place {fourths in Biluchistan, Afghanistan and the Pan] -Sh, wl. iii, cap. vi and vii). 

4 fihachS, Bftbur*s injunction seems to refer to the maintaining of the corps and the 
mamliacture of armour rather than to care for the individual men involved. 

» Either the armies in NU-ab, or the women in the Kfibul-country (f. 375). 

* Perhaps what ^bur means is, that both what he had said to *Abdu’l-Ulh and 

what the quatrain expresses, are dissuasive from repentance. Erskine writes iifitms, 
p.403) but without textual warrant, ** 1 had resolution enough to persevere’* ; de 
Courteille ii, 390), “ Veici un quairain qhi exprime aujnste Us difjpeuHis de 

ma posithnP ' 
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Through renouncement of wine bewildered am I ; 

How to work know I not, so distracted am 1 ; 

While others repent and make vow to abstain, 

I have vowed€o abstain, and repentant am I. 

A witticism of Banal’s came back to my mind : — One day when 
he had been joking in ‘All-sher Beg’s presence, who must have 
been wearing a jacket with buttons/ ‘Ali-sher Beg said, ‘Thou 
makest charming jokes ; but for the buttons, I would give thee 
the jacket; they are the hindrance {mam').' Said Banai, ‘What 
hindrance are buttons ? It is button-holes {mddagi) that hinder.’ ® 
Let responsibility for this story lie on the teller! hold me excused 
for it ; fof God’s sake do not be offended by it.^ Again : — that 
quatrain was made before last year, and in truth the longing and 
craving for a wine-party has been infinite and endless for two 
years past, so much so that sometimes the craving for wine 
brought me to the verg® of tears. Thank God I this year that 
trouble has passed from my mind, perhaps by virtue of the 
Fol. 361. blessing and sustainment of versifying the translation.^ Do thou 
also renounce wine I If had with equal associates and boon- 
companions, wine and company are pleasant things ; but with 
whom canst thou now a.ssociate ? with whom drink wine ? If thy 
boon-companions are Sher-i-ahmad and Haidar-quU, it should 
not be hard for thee to forswear wine. So much said, I salute 
thee and long to see thee.” 5 

The above letter was written on Thursday the 1st of the latter 
Jumada {Feb. loth). It affected me greatly to write concerning 

* The surface retort seems connected with the jacket, perhaps with a request for 
the gift of it. 

” Clearly what recalled this joke of BaniVs long-silent, caustic tongue was that 
its point lay ostensibly in a bafH^ wish — in ‘All-sher’s professed desire to be generous 
and a professed impediment, which linked in thought with Babur’s desire for wine, 
baffled by his abjuration. So much Banal’s smart verbal retort shows, but beneath 
this is the double-entendre which cuts at the Beg as miserly and as physically impotent, 
a defect which gave point to another jeer at his eiCpense, one chronicled by Sam Mirzft 
and translated in Hammer- Purgstall’s Gesckichtevon schofun RedekUnste Persiens^ art 
CLV. K^f. f. 179-80.) — ^The word mbda^ is used metaphorically for ft button-bole ; 
like nd-iRar<ff, it carries secondary meanings, miserliness, impotence, etc. (Cf. 
Wollaston’s English- Periian Dictionary s.n. button-hole, where only we have found 
mbdttgS with this sense. ) 

’ 3 T%e 1st Pers. trs. expresses **all these jokes”, thus including with the double- 
meanings of m&dagif the jests of the quatrain. 

* The 1st Pers. trs. fills out Babur’s allusive phrase here with “of the Wblidiyyak^' . 
His wording allows the inference that what he versified was a prose Turkl translation 
of a probably Arabic original 

s Erskine comments here on the non-translation into Persian of Babur’s letters. 
Many MSS., however, contain a translation (f. 348, p. 624, n. 2 and £.’s n. f. 377 ^)- 
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those matters, with their mingling of counsel. The letters were 
entrusted to Shamsu’d-din Muhammad on Friday night,* he was 
apprized of word-of-mouth messages and given leave to go. 

(00. Complaints front Baikh.) 

{Feb. nth) On tViday {Jumada 11 . 2nd) we did ^kurohs ( i6m.) 
and dismounted at Jumandna.® Today a servant of Kitin-qara 
SI. arrived whom the Sultan had sent to his retainer and envoy 
Kamalu’d-din Qidq? with things written concerning the behaviour 
of the begs of the (Baikh) border, their intercourse with himself, 
and complaints of theft and raid. Leave to go was given to 
Qlaq^ and orders \Vere issued to the begs of the border to put an 
end to raiding vand thieving, to behave well and to maintain 
intercourse with Baikh. These orders were entrusted to Kitin 
-qara Sl.’s servant and he was dismissed from this ground. 

A letter, accepting excuse for the belated arrival of Hasan 
Chalabty^ was sent to the Shah today by one Shah-quli who had Fol. 3613. 
come to me from Hasan Chalabi and reported the details of the 
battle (of Jam).5 Shah-quli was given his leave on this same 
day, the 2nd of the month. 


{pp. Incidents of the eastward march resumed^ 

{Feb. I 2 th) On Saturday (3rd) we did Zkurohs (16m.) and 
dismounted in the Kakura and parganas of Kalpl. 

{Feb. 13th) On Sunday the 4th of the month, we did gknrohs 
(i8m.) and dismounted in DirapQr ^ a pargana of Kalpl. Here 
I shaved my head,® which I had not done for the past two 
months, and bathed in the Singar-water (Sengar). 


* Anglic^, Thursday after 6 p.m. 

” What would suit measurement on maps and also Babur's route is “ Jumoheen 
which is marked where the Sara! Baburpur-Atsu-Phaphand road turns south, east of 
Phaphand (I.S. Map of 1900, Sheet 68). 

^ var. Qa/JJtf QanSM, to each of which a meaning might be attached. Babur 

had written to Humayun about the frontier affair, as one touching the desired peace 


(f^ 359). 

« This will refer to the late arrival in Agra of the envoy named, who was not with 
his younger brother at the feast of f. 3513 (f. 357, p. 641, n. 2).— As to Tahmasp's style, 
see f. 354. f. 358. 

s Shah-quli may be the ill-informed narrator of f. 354. 

* Both are marked on the southward road from /umoheen (J umandnd ?} for Aumiya. 


7 The old Kalpl par^ana having been sub-divided, Dirapur is now in the district of 


Cawnpore (K&nhpur). 

* That this operation was not hair-cutting but head-shaving is shewn by the verbs 
T. qlrmikq and its Pers. trs: tarAsk kardan. To shave the head frequently is common 
in Central Asia. 
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(^Fed. i^tA) On Monday (StA) we did i^AuroAs (28 m.), and 
dismounted in Chaparkada * one of the parganas of KalpT. 

(JFeb, /jrA) At the dawn of Tuesday { 6 tA), a Hindustani servant 
of Qaracha’s arrived who had taken a command (Jarman) from 
Mahim to Qaracha from which it was understood that she was 
on the road. She had summoned escort from people in Labor, 
Bhira and those parts in the fashion I formerly wrote orders 
(parwdnas) with my own hand. Her command had been written 
in Kabul on the 7th of the 1st Jumada (Jan. iJtK)? 

(Feb. i 6 tA) On Wednesday (jth) we did ykuroAs (14m.), and 
dismounte4i in the Adampur pargana.^ Today I mounted before 
dawn, took the road ^ alone, reached the Jun (Jumna), and went 
on along its bank. When I came opposite to Adampur, I had 
awnings set up on an island (drdl) near the camp and seated 
there, ate majun. 

Today we set Sadiq to wrestle with Kalal who had come to 
Foi. 362, Agra with a challenge .5 In Agra he had asked respite for 
20 days on the plea of fatigue from his journey ; as now 40-50 
days had passed since the end .of his respite, he was obliged to 
wrestle. Sadiq did very well, throwing him easily. Sadiq was 
given 10,000 tankaSy a saddled horse, a head-to-foot, and a jacket 
with buttons ; while Kalal, to save him from despair, was given 
3000 tankaSy spite of his fall. 


* This will be Chap^rghatta on the Dlrapur'Bhognlpur-Chaparghatta-Musanagv 
road, the affixes kada and gkaita both meaning house, temple, etc. 

” Mahim, and with her the child Gul-badan, came in advance of the main body of 
women. Babur seems to refer ag^in to her assumption of royal style by calling her 
Wall, Governor (f. 369 and n. ). It is unusual that no march or halt is recorded on 
this day.^ 

3 or, Arampur. We have not succeeded in finding this place ; it seems to have 
been on the west bank of the Jumna, since twice Babur when on the east bank, writes 
of coming opposite to it {supra and f. 379)- If no move was made on Tuesday, 
Jumada II. 6th (cf. last note), the dijitance entered as done on Wednesday would 
locate the halting'place somewhere near the Akbarpur of later name, which stands bn 
a road and*at a ferry. But if the army did a stage on Tuesday, of which Babur oi^its 
mention, Wednesday's march might well bring him_ opposite to HamirpQr and to the 
“ Rampur "-ferry. The verbal approximation of Arampur and “ Rampur" arrests 
attention. — Local encroachment by the river, which is recorded in the District 
Gazetteers, may have something to do with the disappearance from these most useful 
books and from maps, of pargana Adampur (or, Arampur). 

4 tashUtb. It suits best here, since solitude is the speciality of the excursion, to 
leMdtHshm&k as meaning to take the road, Fr. cheminer, ^ 

s bila\ Mems. pi 404* challenge; Mims, ii, 391, iLauait fait des fofons^ 

a troth probably, but one ti^erred only. 
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The carts and mortaif were ordered landed from the boats, 
and we spent 3 or 4 days on this same ground while the road 
was made ready, the ground levelled and the landing effected. 

(^FeL 21 si) On Monday the 12th of the month {Jumdda //.), 
we did \2kur0hs (24m.) and dismounted at Kurarah.* Today 
I travelled by litter. 

22nd-2jt/i) After marching. 12 kurohs (24m.) from 
Kurarah {iJiA), we dismounted in Kuria ® a pargana of Karrah. 

From Kuria we marched 8 ^uroAs (16 m,) and dismounted {T4tk) 
in Fathpur-Aswa.3 After 8kurohs (i6m.) done from Fathpur, 
we dismounted {jStK) at Sara! Munda.^ . . . Today at the Bed- 
time Prayer {^Friday i6thy after dark), SI. Jalalu’d-din {^Sharqt)^ 
came with his two young sons to wait on me. 

{Feb. 26tK) Next day, Saturday the 17th of the month, we did 
8kurohs (i6m.), and dismounted at Dugdugl a Karrah pargana 
on the bank of the Gang.^ 

{Feb. 2jthyOn Sunday {rStk) came to this ground Muhammad 
SI. M., Ni-khub (or, Bi-khub) SI. and Tardika (or, Tardi yakka, Foi. 362^. 
champion). 

{Feb. 28th) On Monday {igth) 'Askar! also waited on me. 

They all came from the other side of Gang (Ganges). 'Askar! 
and his various forces were ordered to march along the other 
bank of the river keeping opposite the army on this side, and 
wherever our camp might be, to dismount just opposite it. 

{qq. News of the Afghans^ 

While we were in these parts news came again and again that 
SI. Mahmud {Ludi) had collected 10,000 Afghans ; that he had 

* This will be more to the south than Kura Kha^, the headquarters of the large 
district; perhaps it is **Koora Khera” (? Kuia-khiraj) which suits the route (I.S. 

Map, Sheet 88). 

* Perhaps Kunda Kanak, known also as Kuria, Koria, Kura and Kunia Kanak” 

(D.C. tf Fathpiir). 

3 Haswa or Hanswa. The conjoint name represents two villages some 6n). apart, 
and is today that of their railway-station. 

4 almost due east of Fathpur, on the ojd King’s Highway {BadsAaAi Sar^rOA). 

3 His ancestors had ruled in Junpiir from 13^4 to 1476x0., his father Husain 
Shfih having been conquered by SI. Sikandar Ludt at the latter date. He was one 
of three rivals for supiemacy in the East {Sharq), the others being J&lalu’d-dln NutUkni 
and Mahmud LSidS , — Afghans all three. Cf. Erskine’s History cfl/idia, Babur, i, 501. 

* iliis name appears on the I.S. Map, Sheet 88, but too far north to suit Bibur’s 
distances, and also off the Sara! Munda-Kusar-Karrah road. The position of Naubasta 
suits better. 
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detached Shaikh BSyazid and Biban with a mass of men towards 
Sarwar [Gorakhpur] ; that he himself with Path Khan Sarwdni 
was on his way along the river for Chunar ; that Sher Khan Sur 
whom I had favoured last year with the gift of several parganas 
and had left in charge of this neighbourhood,* had joined these 
Afghans who thereupon had made him and a few other amirs 
cross the water; that SI. Jalalu*d-dln*s man in Benares had not 
been able to hold that place, had fled, and got away ; what he 
was understood to have said being, that he had left soldiers 
(sipa/ii/dr) ip Benares-fort and gone along the river to fight 
SI. Mahmud.* 

(rr. Incidents of the march resumed^) 

{March ist) Marching from Dugdugl {Tuesday^ Jumdda I L 
20th) army did 6kurohs (i2m.) and dismounted at Kusar,^ 
3 or 4 kurohs from Karrah. I went by boat. We stayed here 3 or 4 
Fol. 363. days because of hospitality offered by SI. Jalalu’d-din. 

'{March ^.th) On Friday {23rd), I dismounted at SI. Jalalu’d- 
din's house inside Karrah-fort where, host-like, he served me 
a portion of cooked meat and other viands.^ After the meal, 
he and his sons were dressed in unlined coats {yaktdi jdtnaK) 
and short tunics {nimcka),^ At his request his elder son was 
given the style SI. Mahmud.^ On leaving Karrah, I rode about 
one kuroh (2m.) and dismounted on the bank of Gang. 

Here letters were written and leave was given to Shahrak 
Beg who had come from Mahim to our first camp on Gang 
{i.e. Dugdugi). As Khwaja Yahya’s grandson Khwaja Kalan 

' Sher Khin was associated with Dudu Bibl in the charge of her son’s affairs. 
Bftbur’s favours to him, his son Humayun’s future conqueror, will have been done during 
the Eastern campaign in 934 AH., of which so much record is missing. Cf. TOrfkA^i^ 
sher-shltMit E. & D.’s History of India, iv, 301 et sea. for particulars of Sher Khftn 
(Farid Kh&n Sur d/^AAn). 

■ In writing “ SI. Mahmud ”, Babur is reporting his informant’s style, he hims6lf 
calling Mahmud ** Khan ” only (f. 363 and f. 363d). y 

9 This will be the more northerly of two Kusftrs marked as in Karrah ; even so^ it 
is a very long ^kurohs (izm.) from the Dugdugl of the I.S. Map (cf. n. 

* birpdra iUh u ta*Am, words which suggest one of those complete meals served,, 
ea^ item on its separate small dish, and all dishes fittk^ like mosaic into one tray. 
T. dsk is cooked meat (f. 2 n. 1 and f. 343^) -, Ar. idAm will be sweets, fruit, bread, 
perhaps rice also. 

9 ThtyoAfAi, one-fold -coat, contrasts with the dU-tAkt, two-fold (A. -i- A. Bib. ImL 
ed., p. 101, and Blochmann’s trs. p. 88). 

^ This acknowledgement of right to the style Sultin recognised also supremaey of 
the' Sharql claim to rule over that of the Nuh&nl and LudI competitors. 
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had been asking for the records I was writing,* I sent him by 
Shahrak a copy I had had made. 

{March 5 tJi) On Saturday move was made at dawn {2pk\ 

1 going by boat direct, and after ^kurohs doffte (8m.), halt was 
made at Koh.® Our ground, being so near, was reached quite 
early. After awhile, we seated ourselves inside 3 a boat where 
we ate ma'jun. We invited the honoured Khwaja ‘Abdu’sh- 
shahld ^ who was said to be in Nur Beg’s quarter? (atvt), invited 
also Mulla Mahmud {Farabi?), bringing him from Mulla ‘Ali 
Khan’s. After staying for some time on that spot, we crossed 
the river, and on the other side, set wrestlers to wrestle. In 
opposition to Jhe rule of gripping the strongest first, Dost-i-yasin 363^ 
-khair was told not to grapple with Champion Sadiq, but with 
others ; he did so very well with eight. 

{ss. News of the Afghan enemy ^ 

At the Afternoon Prayer, SI. Muhammad the Pay-master came 
by boat fron« the other side of the river, bringing news that the 
army of SI. Iskandar’s son Mahmud Khan whom rebels style 

* minuBn bUi turgAn waqAi*", This passage Teufel used to support his view that 

Babur’s title for his book was and not BObur-ndma whi^, indeed, Teufel 

describes as the Kazaner Ausgabe adoptirte TiUL BAbur-nSma, however, is the 
title [or perhaps, merely scribe’s name] associated both with Kehr’s text and with the 
Haidarabad Codex. — I have found no indication of the selection by Babur of any 
title ; he makes no mention of the matter and where he uses the word waqdi^ or its 
congeners, it can be read as a common noun. In his colophon to the Rdmpur Dtwdn^ 
it is a parallel of ash'Ar^ poema Judging from what is found in the Mubin^ it may 
be right to infer that, if he had lived to complete his book — now broken off s.a. 

914AH. (f. 216^) — he would have been explicit as to its title, perhaps also as to his 
grounds for choosing it. Such grounds would have found fitting mention in a prefiice 
to the now abrupt opening of the B&bur-ndma (f. 1^), and if the Mai/dM&td-timari be 
Timur’s authentic autobiography, this book might have been named as an ancestral 
example influencing Bibur to sprite his own. Nothing against the authenticity of the 
Matfdxdt can be inferred from the circumstance that Babur does not name it, because 
the prefiu:e in which such mention would be in harmony with his WiUidiyyah 
preface, was never written. It might accredit the MalfSMU to collate passages having 
common topics, as they appear in the Bdbur-ndma^ MalfuM-i-HmM and Zafar~ 
ndma (cf. E. & D.’s H. of I. iv, 559 for a discussion Dr. Sachau and Prof. Dowson 
on the MiUfAz&t), (Cf. Z.D.M. xxxvii, p. 184, Teafel’s art Bdbur und Abff I fa^l ; 

Smirnow’s Cat of Manuscrits Turrs, p. 142 ; Index in taeos.nn. AfnbfntLnd Title.) 

* Koh-khiraj, Revenue-paying Koh (H. G. Nevill’s B.G. ofAiUMbdd, p. 261). 

3 kima otMdS, which suggests a boat with a cabin, a baJrA {.Hobsan^Jobsen s.n, 
bttdgerow). 

« He had stayed behind his kinsman Khw&ja Kalan. Both, as.Bftbur has said, 
were descendants of Khwftja ‘UbaiduM-lfth Abrdri. Khwija Kalan was a grandson of 
Ahrail’s second son Yahyt ; Khwaja *Abda’ah-ahah1d was the son of his fifth, Khw&ja 
*AMu’M 2 h (Khw&jag&n-khwAja). ^Abdu'^-shahld returned to India under Akbar, 
received a fief, maintained 2,000 poor persons, left after 20 years, and died in 
in ^2 ah.— 1574-5 ad. (A. -i-A. , Blochmann’s trs. and notes, ppu 423, 539)* 
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SI. had broken up. The same news was brought in 

by a spy who had gone out at the Mid-day Prayer from where 
we were ; and a. dutiful letter, agreeing with what the spy had 
reported, came from Taj Khan $drang-khdnt between the After- 
noon and Evening Prayers. SI. Muhammad gave the following 
particulars : — that the rebels on reaching Chunar seemed to have 
laid si^e to it and to have done a little fighting, but had risen 
in disorderly fashion when they heard of our approach ; that 
Afghans who had crossed the river for Benares, had turned back 
in like disorder; that two of their boats had sunk in crossing and 
a body of their men been drowned. 

(//. Incidents of the eastxvard march resumed^ 

{Jlfarch 6th) After marching at Sunday’s dawn {ajth) and 
doing 6 kurohs (12 m.), Sir-auliya,* a pargana of Piag * 3 was 
reached. I went direct by boat. 

Aisan-timur SI. and Tukhta-bugha SI. had dismounted half- 
way, and were waiting to see me.4 I, for my part, invited them 
into the boat. Tiikhta-bugha SI. must have wrought magic, for 
a bitter wind rose and rain began to fall. It became quite 
windy (?) 3 on v^hich account I ate mafun^ although I had done 
so on the previous day. Having come to the encamping- 
ground . ^ 

» f. 363, 1 3633- 

* Not foand on maps ; OOjani or Ujahni about suits the measured distance. 

* Prayag, Ilahabad, Allahabad. Between the asterisk in my text {sutrdi and the 

one following ‘‘ ford ” before the foliation mark f. 364, the Hai. MS. has a lacuna 
which, as being preceded and followed by broken sentences, can hardly be due 
to a scribe's skip, but may result from the loss of a folio. What I have entered 
above between the asteris 1 » is translated from the Kehr-Ilminsky text ; it is in the 
two Persian translations also. Close scrutiny of it .suggests that down to the end of 
the swimming episode it is not in order and that the account of the swim across the 
Ganges may be a survival of the now missing record of 934 ah. (f. 339). It is singular 
that the Pera trss. make no mention of Flag or of Slr-auliya ; ^eir omission arouses 
speculation, as to in which text, theTurkI or Persian, it was first tried to fill what remains 
a gap in the Codex. A second seeming' sii^ of disorder is the incomplete 

sentence which is noted below. A third is the crowd of incidents now 

standing undm ** Tuesday”. A fourth, and an important matter, is that op ground^ 
noted at the end of the swimming passage (p. 655 *n. 3) it is doubtful whether that 
passage is in its right place. — ^It may be that some-one, at an early date after Babur’s 
dea^t tried to fill the lacuna discovered in his manuscript, with help from loose folios 
or parts of them. Cf. Index r.n. swimming, and f. 377^, p. n. 2. 

4 The ChaghatU sultans will have been with 'Asiwl east of the Ganges. 

s tOrkamMSkx Mems* p-4o6, violence of the wind ; Mims, ii, 398, um tempCra- 
iuratrh agriabU. 

Jkfltbp an incomplete sentence. 
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{March jth ?) Noxt day (Monday a 6 th ?) we remained on the 
same ground. 

(March SthY) On Tuesday we marched on. 

Opposite the camp was what may be an island/ large and 
verdant. I went over by boat to visit it, returning to the boat 
during the ist watch (6— 9a.m.). While I rode carelessly along 
the ravine (jat^ of the river, my horse got to where it was fissured 
and had begun to give way. I leapt off at once and flung myself 
on the bank ; even the horse did not go down ; probably, however, 
if I had stayed on its back, it and I would have gone down 
together. 

On this same day, I swain the Gang-river (Ganges), counting 
every stroke;* I crossed with 33, then, without resting, swam 
back. I had 'swum the other rivers, Gang had remained to do .3 

We reached the meeting of the waters of Gang and Jun at the 
Evening Prayer, had the boat drawn to the Flag side, and got 
to camp at i watch, ^garts (10.30p.m.). 

(March gth) On Wednesday (Jmndda II, 28tli) from the ist 
watch onwards, the army began to cross the river J On ; there were 
420 boats.-^ 

(March iitK) On Friday, the 1st of the month of Rajab, 

I crossed the river. 

(March On Monday, the 4th of the month, the march 

* drikl hdr atk&ndOr^ phrasing implying uncertainty ; there may have been an island, 

or such a peninsula as a narroac-mouthed bend of a river forms, or a spit or bluff 
projecting into the river. The word Aral represents Miy&n-dH-&b^ 

Entre-eaux^ Twist- two-streams, Mesopotamia. 

* quli Pers. trss^ tUut andOkhtan and dost. Presumably the 33 strokes carried the 
swimmer across the deep channel, or the Ganges was crossed higher than Pidg. 

3 The above account of Babur’s first swim across the Ganges which is entered under 
datejumada II. 27th, 935 (March 8th, 1529x0.), appears misplaced, since he 
mentions under date Rajab 25th, 935 ah. (April 4th, 1529 ad. f. 366^), that he had 
swum the Ganges at ]^ksara (Buzar) a year before, i.e, on or close to Rajab 25th, 
93 4 AH. (April 15th, 1 528 AD.). Nothing in his writings shews that he was near 
Pl&g (Allahabad) in 934 AH. ; nothing indisputably connects the swimming episode 
with the ** Tues^y ” below which it now stands ; there is no help given by dates. 
One supposes Babur upould take his first chance to swim the Ganges ; this was offered 
at Qanaoj (f. 336), but nothing in the short record of that time touches the topic. The 
next chance would be after he was in Aud, when, by an unascertained route, perhaps 
down the Ghogrfi, he made his way to Baksara where he says (f. 3663) he swam the 
river. Taking into consideration the various testimony noted, [Index x.w. swimming] 
there seems warrant for supposing that this swimming passage is a survival of the 
missing record of 934 AH. (f 339)- Cf. f. 377A p-680 and n. 2for another surmised 
survival of 934AH. 

^ “Friday** here stands for Anglic^, Thursday after 6p.m.; this, only, suiting 
B&bnr’s next explicit date Sha*bfta 1st, Saturday. 
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for Bihar began along the bank of Jun. After ikurohs (lom.) 
done, halt was made at Lawain.* I went by boat. The people 
of the army were crossing the Jun up to today. They were 
ordered to put the culverin-carts * which had been landed at 
Adampur, into boats again and to bring them on by water from 
Flag. 

On this ground we set wrestlers to wrestle. Dost-i-yasin 
-khair gripped the boatman Champion of Labor; the contest 
was stubborn ; it was with great difficulty that Dost gave the 
throw. A head-to-foot was bestowed on each. 

(Jdarch isth and i6tk) People said that ahead of us was 
a swampy, m^ddy, evil river called Tus.3 In order to examine 
the ford * ♦ and repair the road, we waited two days ( Tuesday 
Ramzan sth and Wednesday 6th') on this ground. For the horses 
and camels a ford was found higher up, but people said laden carts 
could not get through it because of its uneven, stony bottom. 

Fol. 364. They were just ordered to get them through. 

(March ijth) On Thursday (jtJi) we marched on. I myself 
went by boat down to where the Tus meets the Gang (Ganges), 
there landed, thence rode up the Tus, and, at the Other Prayer, 

' The march, beg^inningon the Jumna, is now along the united rivers. 

* zarb-zanlik arabal&r. Here the carts are those carrying the guns. 

3 From *^he particulars Babur gives about thc,Tus (Tons) and Karma-naU, it would 
seem that he had not passed them last year, an inference supported by what is known 
of his route in that year: — He came from Gualiar to the Kanar-passage (f. 336), there 
crossed the Jumna and went direct to Qanauj (f. 335), above Qanauj bridged the 
Ganges, went on to Bangarmau (f. 338), crossed the Gumti and went to near the 
junction of the Ghogra and Sarda (f. 338^). The next indication of his route is that 
he is at Baksara, but whether he reached it by water down the Ghogra, as his 
meeting with Muh. Ma*ruf Farmull suggests (f. 377 ), or by land, nothing shews. F rom 
Baksara (f. 366) he went up-slream to Chausa (f. 365^), on perhaps to Sayyidpur, 2 m. 
from the mouth of the Gumti, and there left the Ganges for Junpur (f. 365). I have 
found nothing about his return route to Agra ; it eems improMile that he would go so 
far south as to near l^ag ; a more nortlicrly and direct road to FalhpQr and Sarat 
Biburpur may l^ve been taken. — Concerning Babur's acts in 934 AH. the following 
item, (met with since I was working on 934 ah. ), continues his statement (f. 338^) that 
he spent a few days near Aud (Ajodhya) to settle its affairs. The Z).G. of Fyz&baa 
(H. E. Nevill) p. 173 says “ In 1528 ai>. Babur came to Ajodhya (Aud) and halted 
a week. JLle destroyed Jhc ancient temple” (marking the birth-place of Rama) “and 
on its site built a mosque, still known as Babur’s Mosque ... It has two inscrip- 
tions, one on the outside, one on the pulpit ; both are in Persian ; and bear the date 
935 AH.” This date may be that of the completion of the building. — {Corrigeftdum : — 
On f. 339 n. f, I have too narrowly restricted the use of the name Sarju. Bahur used il 
to describe what the maps of Arrowsmith and Johnson shew, and not only what the 
Gazeiteer of India map of the United Provinces does. It applies to the Sarda (f. 339 ) 
as Babur uses it when writing of the fords. ) 

^ Here the lacuna of the Hai. Codex ends. 
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reach^ where the army had encamped after crossing the ford. 

Today 6kurohs (12 m.) wer^ done. 

{March J8th) Next day {Friday 8th\ we stayed on that 
ground. 

{March rpth) On Saturday (p/A), we marched 12 kurohs and 
got to the bank of Gang again at Nuliba.* 

{March 20th) Marching on {Sunday lolh), we did Ciutphs of 
road, and dismounted at Kintit.® 

{March 21 si) Marching on {Monday nth), we dismounted at 
Nanapur3 Taj Khan Sdrang-khdni came from Chunar to this 
ground with his two young sons, and waited on me. 

In these days a dutiful letter came from Pay-master SI. 
Muhammad, saying that my family and train were understood to 
be really on their way from Kabul.^ 

{March 23rd) On Wedne^iday (ijih) we marched from that 
ground. I 'visited the fort of Chunar, and dismounted about 
one huroh beyond it. 

During the days we were marching from Flag, painful boils 
had come out oti my body. While we were on this ground, an 
Ottoman Turk (RumI) used a remedy which had been recently 
discovered in Rum. He boiled pepper in a pipkin ; I held the 
sores in the steam and, after steaming ceased, laved them with 
the hot w'ater. .The treatment lasted 2 sidereal hours. 

While we were on this ground, a person said he had seen 
tiger and rhinoceros on an drdi 5 by the side of the camp. 

{March 24th'?) In the morning (/^/A ?), we made the hunting- foI. ^64^. 
circle^ on that dddl, elephants also being brought. Neither tiger 
nor rhino appeared ; one wild buffalo came out at the end of 
the line. A bitter wind rising and the whirling dust being 
very troublesome, I went back to the boat and in it to the camp 
which was 2knrohs (4m.) above JIanaras. 


• ' Ferliaps, where there is now the railway siaium of *' Nulibai ” (I.S. Map). The 
direct road on which the army moved, avoids the windings of the river. 

This has hecn read as T. knit, dih, Kng. village and P'r. vtilagt. 

J '‘Nankunpur” lying to the north of J’uJmri railway-station suits the distance 
measured on maps. 

^ These will be the womcn-travcllers. 

Perhaps jungle tracts lying in the curves of the river. 

* which here stands for the beaters’ incurving line, witness the exit of the 

buffalo at the end. Cf. f. 367^ for a>/>^ of boats. 
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(«». News of the Afghans,) 

(March 2Sth(J) and 26th) Having heard there were hiany 
elephants in the Chunar jungles, I had left (Thursday's) ground 
thinking to hunt them, but Taj Khan bringing the news (Friday 
ijth(?)) that Mahmud Khan (Ludi) was near the Son-water, 
I summoned the begs and took counsel as to whether to fall 
upon him suddenly. In the end it was settled to march on 
continuously, fast' and far. 

(March 27th) Marching on (Sunday we did 9 kurohs 

(i8m.), and dismounted at the Bilwah-ferry.* 

(March 28th) On Monday night 3 the i8th of the month, 
Tahir was smarted for Agra from this camp (Bilwah-ferty), taking 
money-drafts for the customary gifts of allowance and lodging ^ 
to those on their way from Kabul. 

Before dawn next morning (Monday) I went on by boat. 
When we came to where the Gul-water (Gumtl) which is the 
water of Junpur, meets the Gang- water (Ganges), I went a little 
Fo!. 365. way up it and back. Narrower s though it is, it has no ford; the 
army-folk crossed it (last year) by boat, by raft, or by swimming 
their horses. 

To look at our ground of a year ago,^ from which we had started 
for J unpur ,7 I went to about a kuroh lower than the mouth of 
the J unpur-water (Gumtl). A favourable wind getting up behind, 
pur larger boat was tied to a smaller Bengali one which, spreading 
its sail, made very quick going. Two garls of day remained 
(5.15 p.m.) when we had reached that ground (Sayyidpur ?), we 
went on without waiting there, and by the Bed-time Prayer had 
got to camp, which was a kuroh above Madan-Benares,® long 
before the boats following us. Mughul Beg had been ordered to 

* oAzun auzdgh^ many miles and many hours ? 

> Bulloa? (I.S.Map). 

3 Anglic^, Sunday after 6p.iii 

4 ^alufa u qu9ial (f. 359^). 

( than the Ganges perhaps ; or narrowish compared with other rivers, e.g. Ganges, 
Ghogra, and Jun. 

^ yil-turgi yurty by which Is meant, I think, close to the same day a year back, and 
not an indefinite reference to some time in the past year. 

f Maps make the starting-place likely to be Sayyidpur. 

* re-named Zamania, after Ak bar’s officer *Ali-quli Khan Khan-i-zaman, and now 
the head-quarters of the Zamania pargana of Ghazipiir. Madan-Benares was in 
Akbar’s sarfAr of Ghaz1|$ur. (It was not identified by £. or byde C.) Cf. D, (7.' of 
Gkdnp&r. 
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measure all marches from Chunar on the direct road, Lutfi Beg 
to measure the river’s bank whenever I went by boat. The direct 
road today was said to be 1 1 kuroks (22 m.), the distance along 
the river, 18 (36m.). 

{March 2 ^th) Next day {Tuesday i 9 th\ we stayed on that 
ground. 

{March joth) On Wednesday {20th), we dismounted a kuroh 
(2 m.) below Ghazlpur, I going by boat. 

{March Jist) On Thursday { 2 isf) Mahmud Khan Nufmni^ 
waited on me on that ground. On this same day dutiful letters “ 
came from Bihar Khan BihdrVs son Jalal Khan {Nuhdm),^ from 
Nasii- Khan {NuMniy^ son F'arld Khan,^ from Sher Khan Sur^ 
from ’Alaul Khan also, and from other Afghan amirs. Today Fol. 365*. 
came also a dutiful letter from ‘Abdu’l-‘aziz Master-of-the-horse^ 
which had been written in Labor on the 20th of the latter Jumada 
{Feb, 2 gth\ tJie very day on which Qaracha’s Hindustani servant 
whom we had started off from near Kalpl,5 reached Labor. 
^Abdu’l-‘aziz wrote that he had gone with the others assigned to 
meet my family at Nil-ab, had met them there on the 9th of the 
latter Jumada {Feb. i 8 th\ had accompanied them to Chin-ab 
(Chan-ab), left them there, and come ahead to Labor where he 
was writing his letter. 

{April 1 st) We moved on, I going by boat, on Friday {Rajab 
22 nd). 1 landed opposite Chausa to look at the ground of a year 

ago^ where the Sun had been eclipsed and a fast kept.^ After 
I got back to the boat, Muhammad-i-zaman Mirza, coming up 
behind by boat, overtook me ; at his suggestion mdjun was eaten. 

The army had dismounted on the bank of the Karma-nasa- 
river, about the water of which Hindus are understood to be 
extremely scrupulou.s. They do not cross it, but go past its 

' In the earlier part of the Flai. Codex th.s Afghan tribal-name is written Nuhani, 
but in this latter portion a different scribe occasionally writes it LuhanI (Index j.ir. ). 

■ *tj*'za~ddsA/, i.e. phrased as from one of lower station to a superior. 

3 letter may have announced his and his mother Dfidu Blbl's approach (f. 368-9). 

4 Nasir Khan had been an amir of SI. Sikandar Ludi. Sher Khan Sur married his 
widow “Guhar Kusain”, bringing him a large dowry (A. N. trs. p. 327 ; and Tdrikh- 
t-sher-skSki^ E. & D.*s HistOfy of India iv, 346). 

s He started from ChaparghatU (f. 361^, p. 650 n. i). 

* yil-turgi yurt. 

7 “This must have been the Eclipse of the 10th of May 1528 ad. ; a fast is enjoined 
on the day of an eclipse ” (Erskine). 
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mouth by boat along the Gang (Ganges). They firmly believe 
that, if its water touch a person, the merit of his works is destroyed ; 
with this belief its name accords.' 1 went some way up it by 
Foi. 366. boat, turned back, went over to the north bank of Gang, and tied 
up. There the braves made a little fun, some wrestling. Muhsin 
the cup-b6arer challenged, saying, “ I will grapple with four or 
five.” The first he gripped, he threw ; the second, who was 
Shadman (Joyous), threw him, to Muhsin’s shame and vexation. 
The (professional) wrestlers came also and set to. 

(April 2nd) Next morning, Saturday (2jrd) we moved, close 
to the 1st watch (6 a.m.), in order to get people off to look at the 
ford through the Karma-nasa^water. I rode up it for not less 
than a kuroA (2 m.), but the ford being still faron,^ took boat and 
went to the camp below Chausa. 

Today I used the pepper remedy again ; it must have been 
somewhat hotter than before, for it blistered (qapdrdt) my body, 
giving me much pain. 

(April 3rd) We waited a day for a road to be managed across 
a smallish, swampy rivulet heard to be ahead.3 

(April 4IA) On the eve of Monday (25tli)P letters were written 
and sent off in answer to those brought by the Hindustani foot- 
man of * Abdu’l-‘azlz. 

The boat I got into at Monday's dawn, had to be towed because 
of the wind. On reaching the ground opposite Baksara (Buxar) 
To\. 366^. where the army had been seated many days last year,^ we went 
over to look at it. Between 40 and 50 landing-steps had been 
then made on the bank ; of them the upper two only were left, 
the river having destroyed the rest. Mdjun was eaten after 
return to the boat. We tied up at an drdl^ above the camp, set 
the champions to wrestle, and went on at the Bed-time Prayer. 
A year ago (yil~tur\ an excursion had been made to look at the 
ground on which the camp now was, I passing through Gang 


' Karmi*nisa means loss of the merit acquired by good works. 

’ The 4 . S. Map marks a main road leading to the. mouth of the Karmii-iiasa'aDd no 
other leading to the river for a considerable distance up-stream. 

’ Perhaps “ Thoia-nadee ” (I.S. Aap). 

4 Anglic^, Sunday after 6 p.m. 

- s autkan yil. 

Perhaps the du-6ha between the Ganges and ** Tbora-nadee **. 
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swimming (? dastak some coming moanted on horses, some 
on camels. That day I had eaten opium. 

(w. Incidents of the military operations^'^ 

(April stlt) At Tuesday’s dawn (^dtX), we sent out for news 
not under 200 effective braves led by Karlm-blrdi and Ijiaidar 
the stirrup-holder’s son Muhammad ^AlT and Bsba Shaikh. 

While we were on this ground, the Bengal envoy was com- 
manded to set forth these three articles ® 

(April 6th) On Wednesday (^7th) Yunas-i-‘ali who had been 
sent to gather Muhammad-i-zaman Mirza’s objections to Bihar, 
brought back rather a weak- answer. 

Dutiful letters from the (Farmuli) Shaikh-zadas of Bihar gave 
news that the enemy had abandoned the place and gone off. 

(April 7th) On Thursday (28th) as many as 2000 men of 
the Turk and Hind amirs and quiver- wearers were joined to 
Muhammad ‘All Jang-jang^s son Tardi-muhammad, and he was Fol. 167. 
given leave to go, taking letters of royal encouragement to people 
in Bihar. He was joined also by Khwaja Murshid ^ Iraqi who 
had been made Diwan of Bihar. 

(April 8th (?)) Muhammad-i-zaman M. who had consented to 
go to Bihar, made representation of several matters through 

' ytl’tAr . . . C^ang-sOi-ii^n min dasiak bila aO/Ob, ba*^ ba*Mf tlwah miniby 
kilib^ lair qiSRb aidS. Some uncertainty as to the meaning of the phrase dasiak bila 
auiub is caused by finding that while here de Courteille agrees with Erskine in taking 
it to mean swimming, he varies later (f. 373 ^) to appuyis sur unepiice de bats. Taking 
the Persian translationsofthreepassagesabout crossing water into consideration (p. 655 
after f. 363^, f. f^b (here), f. 373^)> and atso the circumstances that E. and de C. are 
once in agreement and that Erskine worked with the help of Oriental munsbls, 1 incline 
to think that dasiak bila does express swimming. — ^The question of its precise meaning 
bears on one concerning Babur’s first swim across the Ganges (p. 655, n. 3). — Perhaps 
1 should say, however, that if the sentence quoted at the head of this note ttood alone, 
without the extraneous circumstances supporting the reading of dasiak Hla to mean 
swimming,'! should incline to read it as stating that Babur went on foot through the 
water, feeling his footing with a pole y[asiak\ and that his followers rode through the 
ford after him. Nothing in the quoted passage suggests that the horses and camels 
swam. But whether the Ganges was fordable at Baksarm in Babur’s time, is beyond 
surmise. 

> ftsfl sagf which, manifestly, were to be laid before the envoy’s master. The articles 
are nowhere specified ; one is summarized merely on f. 365 . The incomplete sentence 
of the Turkl text (supra} needs their specification at this place, and an explicit state- ^ 
mentof them would have made clearer the political rdatmns of BibUt with Nafrat 

R hsh A folio may have been lost from Babur’s manuseripir ; it might have specified . 

the articles, and also have said something leading to the next topic of the diary, now \ 

needing preliminaries, vie. that of the Mink’s discontent with his new appointment, 
a f ***■• not mention^ earlier. 
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Shaikh Zain and Yunas-i-'all. He asked tor reinforcement ; for 
this several braves were inscribed and several others were made 
his own retainers. 

{April piA) * On Saturday the 1st of the month of Sha'ban, we 
left that ground where we had been for 3 or 4 days. I rode to 
visit Bhujpur and Bihiya,® thence went to camp. 

Muhammad ‘Ali and the others, who had been sent out for 
news, after beating a body of pagans as they went along, reached 
the place where SI. Mahmud {Ludi) had been with perhaps 2000 
men. He had heard of our reconnaissance, had broken up, killed 
two elephants of his, and marched off. He seemed to have left 
braves and an elephant 3 scout-fashion ; they made no stand when 
our men came up but took to flight. Ours unhorsed a few of his, 
cut one head off, brought in a, few good men alive. 

{ww. Incidents of the eastu'ard march resumed.) 

(April loth) We moved on next day (Sunday 2nd), I going by 
boat. From our today’s ground Muhammad-i-zaman M. crossed 
(his army) over the river (Son), leaving none behind. We spent 
2 or 3 days on this ground in order to put his work through and 
Fol. 367^. get him off. 

(April 13th) On Wednesdaythe4th^of the month, Muhammad- 
i-zaman M. was presented with a royal head-to-foot, a sword and 
belt, 'Si tipuclidq horse and an umbrella .5 He also was made to 
Vx\^\jukundurhldi){ox the Bihar country. Of the Bihar revenues 
one krur and 25 laks were reserved for the Royal Treasury ; its 
DiwanI was entrusted to Murshid "Iraqi. 

(April 14th) I left that ground by boat on Thursday (6th). 
I had already ordered the boats to wait, and on getting up with 
them, I had them fastened together abreast in line.^ Though all 

' This suits Babur's series, but Glailwm and Wustcnfeld have loth. 

” The first is near, the second on the direct road from Buxar for Arrah. 

3 The Hai. MS. makes an elephant be posted as the sole scout ; others post a sarddr, 
or post braves ; none post man and beast. 

♦ This should be 5th ; perhaps the statement is confused through the gifts being 
given late, Anglice, on Tucsilay 4th, Islamicc on Wednesday night. 

s Th 0 Mirza’s Timurid birth and a desire in Babur to give high status to a repre- 
sentative he will have wished to leave in Bihar when he himself went to his western 
dominions, sufhciently explain the bestowal of this sign of sovereignty. 

* jirgd. This instance of its use shews that Babur had in mind not a completed 
' circle* but a line, or in sporting parlance, not a hunting-circle but a beaters'-Hne. 

[Ct f 251, f. 364^ and of the crocodile.] The word is used also for a governing- 
drde, a tribal -council 
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were not collected there, those there were greatly exceeded the 
breadth of the river. They could not move on, however, so- 
arranged, because the water was here shallow, there deep, here 
swift, there still, A crocodile {gharidl) shewing itself, a terrified 
fish leaped so high as to fall into a boat ; it was caught and 
brought to me. 

When we were nearing our ground, we gave the boats names : — Fol. 368 . 
a large * one, formerly the Baburl,^ which had been built in Agra 
before the Holy-battle with Sanga, was named Asalsh (Repose).^ 
Another, which Aralsh Khan had built and presented to me this 
year before our army got to horse, one in which I had had a 
platform set up on our way to this ground, was named Araish 
(Ornament). Another, a good-sized one presented to me by 
Jalalu'd-din Sharql^ was named the Gunjaish (Capacious) ; in it 
I had ordered a second platform set up, on the top of the one 
already in it. To a little skiff, having a ckaukandi^ one used for 
every task ijiar dish) and duty, was given the name Farmalsh 
(Commissioned). 

(April I Silt) Next day, Friday (7///), no move was made. 
Muhammad-i-zaman M. who, his preparations for Bihar complete, 
had dismounted one or two kurohs from the camp, came today to 
take leave of me.^ 

(xx. News of the arviy of Bengal^ 

Two spies, returned from the Bengal army, said that Bengalis^ 
under Makhdum-i-'alam were posted in 24 places on the Gandak 
and there raising defences ; that they had hindered the Afghans 
from carrying out their intention to get their families across the 

* aOlu^h {Jktma). Does aulOgh OlOq\ connect with the “balky OoUk or 

of Bengal'*? {Hbbson-Jobson s.n, Woolock, oolock). 

* De Courteille's reading of Ilminskjr’s “ B&baii " (p. 476 ) as B&lrl, old servant, 
hardly soits the age of the boat. 

3 Babur anticipated the custom followed e.g. by the White Star and Canard lines, 
when he gave his boats names having the same terminal syllable ; his is Sisk ; on it he 
makes the' quip of the har Sisk of the Farmalsh. 

* As Vnllers makes Ar. ghurfat a synonym of thoMkaaiuiSy the Fam^lsh seems likely 
to have had a cabin, open at the sides. De Courteille andcratood it ^ have a rounded 
stern. [Cf. £. & D.'s History of India v, 347 , 503 nu ; and Gnl-bodan's H.N. tr& 
p. 98 , n. 2 .] 

^ mindtnrukkfot &ldi\ phrasing which bespeaks admitted equality, that of Tlmfirid 
birth. 

^ i.e. subjects of the Afgh&n ruler of Bengal ; many will have beeii Bibftrls and 
Purbiyas. MalLhdum-i-*alam was Nosrat Sbih's Gavernor in 0ijfpltr. 
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river (Ganges?), and had joined them to themselves.* This news 
making fighting probable, we detained Muhammad-i-zaman 
MlrzS, and sent Shah Iskandar to Bihar with 3 or 400 men. 

{jy. Incidents of the eastward march resumed,) 

Vol. 3W. {April i6th) On Saturday (Sth) a person came in from Dudu 
and her son Jalal Khan (son) of Bihar Khan ‘ whom the Bengali 
(Nasrat Shah) must have held as if eye-bewitched .3 After letting 
me know they were coming,^ they had done some straight fighting 
to get away from the Bengalis, had crossed the river , 5 reached 
Bihar, and were said now to be on their way to me. 

This command was given today for the Bengal envoy Isma'il 
Mita ; — Concerning those three articles, about which letters have 
already been written and despatched, let him write that an answer 
is long in coming, and that if the honoured (Nasrat Shah) be loyal 
and of single-mind towards us, it ought to cbme soon. 

{April 17 th) In the night of Sunday {gth) ^ a man came in from 
Tardi-muhammad Jang-jang to say that when, on Wednesday 
the 5th of the month Sha*ban, his scouts reached Bihar from this 
side, the Shiqdar of the place went off by a gate on the other side. 

On Sunday morning we marched on and dismounted in the 
pargana of Ari (Arr^).^ 

(jBJS. News and negociations,) 

To this ground came the news that the Kharld ® army, with 
loo-i 50 boats, was said to be on the far side of the Saru near the 

’ This might imply that the Afghans had been prevented from joining Mahmud Khan 
LakU near the Son. 

‘ SI. Muhammad Shih NuMnf ji/ghUn, the former ruler of Bihar, dead within a 
year. He had trained Farid Khan Sur in the management of government affairs ; had 
given him, for gallant encounter with a tiger, the title Sher Khan by which, or its 
higher form Sher Shah, history knows him, and had made him his young son’s 
** deputy*’, an office Sher Kh&n held after the father’s death in conjunction with the 
boy’s mother Dudu Bibi {TOrfAk-i-sker-shdAt, E. & D.’s History of India iv, 325 
otsoqX 

3 gfls bdjptt yusOnluq ; by which I understand they were held fast from departure, 
as a mouse by the fascination of a snake. 

* f. 365 mentions a letter which may liave announced their intention. 

s Gang& ; they thus evaded the restriction made good on other Afgh&ns. i 

* Anglic^, Saturday 8th after 6 p.m. 

7 The D^G, oJfSkihdbdd (pp. 20 and 127) mentions that "it is said Babur marched 
to Arrah after his victory over Mahmud and that "local tradition still points to 

a tilaoe near the Judge’s Court as that on which he pitched his camp”. 

"Kharld which is now a pargana of the Ballia district, lay formerly on both sides 
of the Ghogi^ When the army of Kharld opposed Babur’s progress, it acted for Nasrat 
Shfih, but this Babur diplomatically ignored in assuming that there was peace between 
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meeting of Saru and Gang (Ghogra and Ganges). As a sort of 
peace existed between us and the Bengali (Nasrat Shah Afgkdn\ 
and as, for the sake of a benediction, peace was our first endeavour 
whenever such work was toward as we were now on, we kept to 
our rule, notwithstanding his unmannerly conduct in setting 
himself on our road ; ‘ we associated Mulla Mazhab with his 
envoy Isma*Il MitS, spoke once more about those three articles 3^- 
(fasl sojs), and decided to let the envoy go. 

i^April i8th) On Monday {loth) when the Bengal envoy came 
to wait on me, he was let know' that he had his leave, and what 
follows was mentioned — “ We shall be going to this side and 
that side, in pursuit of our foe, but no hurt or harm will be done 
to any dependency of yours. As one of those three articles said,3 
when you have told the army of Kharid to rise off our road and 
to go back to Kharid, let a few Turks be joined with it to reassure 
these Kharid people and to escort them to their owm place.^ If 
they quit not the ferry-head, if they cease not their unbecoming 
words, they must regard as their own act any ill that befalls 
thert, must count any misfortune they confront as the fruit of 
their own words.” 

(April 20th) On Wednesday (i 2 th) the usual dress of honour 
was put on the Bengal envoy, gifts were bestowed on him and 
his leave to go was given. 

{April 2ist) On Thursday {ijth) Shaikh Jamall was sent w'ith 
royal letters of encouragement to Dudu and her son Jalal Khan. 

Today a servant of Mahim's came, who will have parted from 
the Wall (?) 5 on the other side of the Bagh-i-safa. 

Bengml and himself. — At this time Nasrat Shah held the riverain on the left bank of the 
Ghogra but had lost Kharid of the right bank, which had been taken from him by 
Junaid Barl&s, A record of his occupation still survives in Kharld-town, an inscription 
by his deputy as for 1529 ad. {district Gazetteer of Ballia (H. R. Nevill), and 
Z). <7. of Sttran (L. L. S. O’Malley), Historical Chapters). 

■ BabnPs opinion of Na.srat Shah’s hostility is more clearly shewn here than in the 
verbal message of f. 369. 

* This will be an unceremonious summary of a word-of-mouth message. 

9 Cf. f. ZM, p. 661 n. 2. 

4 This ^ews that Babur did not recognize the Saran riverain down to the Ganges 
as to Kharid. His oflered escort of Turks would safe-guard the Kharldis 

if they returned to the right bank of the Ghogra which was in Turk possession. 

$ The Hai. MS. lias wdli, clearly written ; which, as a word representing Mahim 
would suit the sentence best, may make playful reference to her royal commamb 
(f. 3614), by styling her the Governor {wait). Er>kiiie read the^word as a place-name 
Dipall, which I have not found ; De Courteille omits Ilminsky’s w:ras (p. 478). The 
MSS. vary and are' uncertain. 
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XAprilsjrd) On Saturday (/5/i5)an envoy from ‘Iraq, Murad 
Qqfar ^ the life-guardsman, was seen. 

{April 24th) On Sunday {16th) Mulla Mazhab received his 
usual keepsakes {yddgdrldr) and was given leave to go. 

Fol.369^. {April 2Sth) On Monday {17th) Khalifa was sent, with several 
begs, to see where the river (Ganges) could be crossed. 

{April 27tli) On Wednesday, {igth) Khalifa again was sent 
out, to look at the ground between the two rivers (Ganges and 
Ghogra). 

On this same day I rode southward in the Arl {Arrdh) pargana 
to visit the sheets of lotus® near Ari. During the excursion 
Shaikh Guran brought me fresh-set lotus-seeds, first-rate little 
things just Tike pistachios. The flower, that is to say, the nilufar 
(lotus), Hindustanis call kuwul-kikri (lotus-pistachio), and its 
seed dll dak (soot). 

As people said, The Son is near,” we went to refresh ourselves 
on it. Masses of trees could be seen down-stream ; “ Munir is 
there,” said they, “ where the tomb is of Shaikh Yahya the father 
of Shaikh Sharafu’d-dJn MunirV' 3 it being so close, I crossed 
the Son, went 2 or 3 kuroks down it, traversed the Munir orchards, 
made the circuit of the tomb, returned to the Son-bank, made 
ablution, went through the Mid-day Prayer before time, and 
made for camp. Some of our horses, being fat,^ had fallen behind ; 
some were worn out ; a few people were left to gather them 
together, water them, rest them, and bring them on without 
pressure ; but for this many would have been ruined. 

When we turned back from Munir, I ordered that some-one 
FoU 370. should count a horse's steps between the Son-bank and the camp. 
They amounted to 23,100, which is 46,200 paces, which is 

* This is the “ Kadjar ” of Reclus’ L' A sie ant^rieure and is the nain£ of the Turkman 
trilje to which the present ruling house of Persia belongs. Turkman” might be 
taken as applied to Shah Jahmasp by Dlv Sultan's servant on f. 354. 

'■* Nelumbinm speciosum^ a water-l^an of great beauty. 

3 Shaikh Yahya had been the head of the Chishti Order. His son (d. 782 ah. — 
1380-1 ADe) was the author of works named by Abu’l-fasl as read aloud to AktMLr,’a 
discursive detail which pleads in my excuse that those who know Babur well cannot 
but see in his grandson’s character and success the fruition of his mental characteristics 
ahd of his labours in Hindustan. (For Sharafu’d-dln J/wnirf, cf. KhazinahiCUa^yli 
11,-390-9* » Ayifui-akbari j.«.) 

♦ Kostenko's Turkist&n Region describes a regimen for horses which Bibur will 
have seen in practice in his native land, one which prevented the defect that hindered 
his at Munir from accomplishing more than some 30 miles before mid-day. 
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kuroks (23 m.).* It is about half a kuroli from Munir to the Son ; 
the return journey from Munir to the camp was therefore 12 kurohs 
(24 ni.). In addition to this were some 15-16 kurohs done in 
visiting this and that place ; so that the whole excursion was one 
of some 30^v/r4?/?j(6o m.). Six garis of the ist night-watch had 
passed [8. 15 p.m.] when we reached the camp 

{April 28 til) At the dawn of Thursday {Sha'bdn igtJi) SI. 

J unaid Barlds came in with the J unpur braves from J unpur. I let 
him know my blame and displeasure on account of his delay ; 

I did not see him. Qazi Jla I sent for and saw. 

{aaa. Plan of the approaching battle with the Bengal arniy^ 

On the same day the Turk and Hind amirs were summoned 
for a consultation about crossing Gang (Ganges), and matters 
found settlement at this^: — that Ustad ‘Ali-qull should collect 
mortar, Jiringty^ and culverin to the point of rising ground 
between the rivers Saru and Gang, and, having many match- 
lockmen with him, should incite to battle from that place ; 5 that 

* The distance from Munir to the bank of the Ganges will have been considerably 
longer in Babur's day than now because of the change of the river's coarse through 
its desertion of the Burh-ganga channel (cf. next note). 

= In trying to locate the bite of Babur's coming battle with the forces of Nasrat 
Shah, It should be kept in mind that previous to the 18th century, and therefore, 
presumably, in his day, the Changes flowed in tlie “ Burh-ganga” {Old Ganges) channel 
which now is closely followed by tiic western boundary of the Ballia pargatia of Du >aba ; 
that the Ganges and Ghogra will have met where this old channel entered the bed of 
the latter river ; and also, as is seen from Babur's narrative, that above the confluence 
the Ghogra will have been confined to a narrowed channel. When the Ganges flowed 
in the Burh-ganga channel, the now BalUa par£^na of Ou-aba was a sub-division of 
Bihiya and continuous with Shahabad. From it in Bihiva Tv&bur crossed' the Ganges 
into Kharld, doing this at a place his narrative locates as some 2 miles from the con- 
fluence. Cf. D.G. of Ballia^ pp. 9, i 92 - 3 i It may be observed that the 

former northward extension of Bihiya to the Burh-ganga channel explains Babur’s 
estimate (f. 370) of the distance from Munir to his camp on the Ganges ; his 
(24 m.) may then have been correct ; it is now too high. 

3 De Courteille, piemer^ which may be a Imlista. Babur’s writings give no indica- 
t ion of other than stone-ammunition for any projectile-engine or fire-arm. Cf. R. W. F. 
Payne- Gall wey’s Projectile-throwing engi^s of the ancients, 

* Sir R. W. F. Payne- Gallwey writes in Cross-bow (p.40 and p. 4*) what may 
apply to Babur’s ^rlr-zan (culverin ?) and tufang (matchlock), when he describes the 
larger culverin as a heavy hand-gun of from i6-i8lb., as used by the foot-soldier and 
requiring the a.s5istance of an attendant to work it ; also when he says that it became 
the portable arquebus which was in extensive use in Europe by the Swiss in 1476x0. ; 
and that between 1510 and 1520 the a^uebus described was superseded by what is 
still seen amongst remote tribes in India, a matchlock arquebus. 

b The two positions Babur selected for his guns would seem to have been opposite 
two ferry-heads, those, presumably, which were blocked against his pursuit of Blban 
and Ba^ld. ‘All-qull’s emplacement will have been on the high bank of old alluvium 
of south-eastern Kharld, overlooking the narrowed channel demanded by Babur’s 
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Mustafa, he also having many matchlockmen, should get his 
material and implements ready on the Bihar side of Gang, a little 
below the meeting of the waters and opposite to where on an 
island the Bengalis had an elephant and a mass of boats tied 
up, and that he should engage battle from this place ; * that 
Muhammad-i-zaman Mirza and the others inscribed for the work 
should take post behind Mustafa as his reserve ; that both for 
Ustad ‘Ali-quli and Mustafa shelters {muljdr) for the culverin* 
firers should be raised by a mass of spadesmen and coolies (kohdr) 
Fol. 370*. under appointed overseers ; that as soon as these shelters were 
ready, ' Askari and the sultans inscribed for the work should cross 
quickly at ^he Haldl-passage^ and come down on the enemy ; 
that meantime, as SI. Junaid and QazI Jia had given information 
about a crossing-place 3 ^kurohs ( i6m.) higher up,^ Zard-rul(Palc- 
face ?) should go with a few raftsmen and some of the people of 
the Sultan, Mahmud Khan Nu^ni and QazI Jia to look at that 
crossing ; and that, if crossing there were, they should go over 
at once, because it was rumoured that the Bengalis were planning 
to post men at the Haldi-passage. 

A dutiful letter from Mahmud Khan the Military-collector 
{shiqddr) of Sikandarpur now came, saying that he had collected 
as many as boats at the Haldi-passage and had given wages 
to the boatmen, but that these were much alarmed at the rumoured 
approach of the Bengalis. 

\AprU JotA) As time pressed s for crossing the Saru, I did not 
wait for the return of those who had gone to look at the passage, 

nanmtive, one pent in presumably by kankar reefs such as there are in the region. As 
illustrating what the channel might have been, the varying brndth of the Ghogrft along 
the 'Azain^rh District may be quoted, viz, from lomiles to 2/5m., the latter being 
where, as in Kharld, there is old alluvium with kankar reefs preserving the banks. CL 
Reid’s Report ^Settlement Operations in 'Azamgarh, Sikasuiaspnr^ and Bkadaon , — 
Firishta gives Badru as the name of one ferry (lith. i. sio). 

* Mustafa, like * All-qulf, was totake the offensive by gun-fire directed on the opposite 
bank. Judging from maps and also from the course taken by the Ganges through the 
Burh-gann channel and from BSbur’s narrative, there seems to have been a narrow 
reach of the Ghogra just below the confluence, as well as above. 

* This ferry, bearing the common name Haldi (turmeric), is located by the course 
of events as at no great distance above the enemy’s encampment above the confluence. 
It cannot be the one of Sikandarpur West. 

“3 guor, which here may mean a casual ford through water low just before the Rains. 
As it was not found, ft will have been temporaiy. 

4 above B&bur’s positions. 

5 sarwar (or dar) waqt. 
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but on Saturday {2Tst) summoned the be^s for consultation and 
said, “As it has been reported that there are (no?) crossing-places 
(fords?) along the whole of the ground from Chatur-muk in Sikan- 
darpur to Baralch and Aud,* let us, while seated here, assign the 
large force to cross at the Haldi-passage by boat and from there Fol. 371. 
to come down on the enemy ; let Ustad ‘Ali-quli and Mustafa 
engage battle with gun {top\ matchlock, culverin and firings and 
by this draw the enemy out before ‘Askarl comes up.* Let us 
;^er crossing the river (Ganges) and assigning reinforcement to 
Ustad ‘All-quli, take our stand ready for whatever comes ; if 
‘Askarl’s troops get near, let us fling attack from where we are, 
cross over and assault ; let Muhammad-i-zaman Mirza and those 
appointed to act with him, engage battle from near Mustafa on 
the other side of Gang.’* 

The matter having been left at this, the force for the north of 
the Gang was formed into four divisions to start under *Askari’s 
command for the Haldi-passage. One division was of *AskarI 
and his retainers ; another was SI. Jalalu’d-din Sharqi\ another 
was of the Auzbeg sultans Qasim-i-husain Sultan, Bi-khub Sultan 
and Tang-aitmish Sultan, together with Mahmud Khan Nu^ni 
of GhazTpur, Baba Qashqa’s Kuki, Tulmish Auzbeg^ Qurban of 
Chirkh, and the Darya-khanls led by Hasan Khan ; another was 
of MOsa SI. (Farmfe/t) and SI. J unaid with what-not of the J unpOr 
army, some 20,000 men. Officers were appointed to oversee the 
getting of the force to horse that very night, that is to say, the Fol. 371^. 
night of Sunday .3 

(Afajf 1st) The army began to cross Gang at the dawn of 
Sunday {Ska' ban 22nd) ; I went over by boat at the 1st watch 
(6a.m.). Zard-rul and his party came in at mid-day; the ford 
itself they had not found but they brought news of boats and of 
having met on the road the army getting^near them.4 

* The preceding sentence is imperfect and varies in the MSS. The 1st Pers. trs. , the 
wording of which is often explanatory, says that there were no passages, which, as there 
were many ferries, will mean fords. The Haldl-guzr where * Askarl Was to cross, will 
have been &r below the lowest Babur mentions, viz. Chatur-muk (Chaupara). 

■ This passage presupposes that guns in Khaiid could hit the hostile camp in Saran. 

If the rivernarrowed here as it does further north, the Ghazl mortar, which seems to 
have been the only one Babur had with him, would have carried across, since it threw 
a stone 1,600 paces {gadam, f. 309)- Cf. Reid’s Report quoted above. 

3 Anglic6, Saturday after 6 p.m. 

* yagfn b&lghdn fauj^ var. ta'in bulgh&nfauj^ the army appointed (to cross). The 
boats will be those collected at the Haldl-ferry, and the army ‘Askarfs. 

45 
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'{May 3 rd) On Tuesday {Shdbdn 2 ^tK) we marched from 
wHbre the river had been crossed, went on for nearly one kurok 
(2 m.) and dismounted on the fighting-ground at the confluence.^ 
I myself went to enjoy Ustad ‘Ali-quli*s firing of culverin and 
firingi ; he hit two boats today with ^r/«^-stones, broke them 
and sank them. Mustafa did the same from his side. I had 
the large mortar^ taken to the fighting-ground, left Mulla Ghulam 
to superintend the making of its position, appointed a body of 
Vizsdwals 3 and active braves to help him, went to an island facing, 
the camp and there ate majun. 

Whilst still under the influence of the confection ♦ I had the 
boat taken Jto near the tents and there slept. A strange thing 
happened in the night, a noise and disturbance arising about the 
3rd watch (midnight) and the pages and others snatching up 
pieces of wood from the boat, and shouting “ Strike ! strike ! ” 
Fol. 372. What was said to have led to the disturbance was that a night- 
guard who was in the Farmaish along-side the Asalsh in which 
I was sleeping 3 opening his eyes from slumber, sees a man with 
his hand on the Asalsh as if meaning to climb into her. They 
fall on him ; ^ he dives, comes up again, cuts at the night-guard’s 
head, wounding it a little, then runs off* at once towards the river .7 
Once before, on the night we returned from Munir, one or two 
night-guards had chased several Hindustanis from near the boats^ 
and had brought in two swords and a dagger of theirs. The Most' 
High had me in His Keeping ! 

{Persian) Were the sword of the world to leap forth 
It would cut not a vein till God will.^ 

* i,e, near 'All>qnll’s emplacement. » Cf. f. 303, f. 309. f. 337 and n. 4. 

3 ** The yasdwai is an officer who carries the commands of the prince, and sees them 
enforced ** (Erskine). Here he will have been the superintendent of coolies moving 
earth. 

* maJun-ndA which, in these days of B&bur’s return to obedience, it maybe right to 
translate in harmony with his psychical outlooli of self-reproach, by JwaySfi-pollated. 
Though he had long ceased to drink wine, he still sought cheer and comfort, in his 
laborious days, from inspiriting and forbidden confections. ^ 

5 Probably owing to the less precise ^rasing ojf his Persian archetype, Erdtine here 
has reversed the statement, made in the TurkI, that Babur slept in the A^sh (not the 
Farmaish 

* aOstidA /dsA/dr. An earlier reading of this, v/s. that stones were thrown on the 
intruder is negatived by Babur’s mention of wood as the weapon used. 

7 rg sdrf which, as the boats were between an island and the river’s bank, seems 
likely to mean that the man went off towards the main stream. Mems. p. 41 5> “ made 
his escape in the river” ; Afims. ii, 418, dans la direetion du large, 

” This couplet is quoted by Jahangir also (TlBsfii, trs. Rogers & Beveridge, i, 348)* 
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{^May 4iK) At the dawn of Wednesday I went in the 

boat GunjSIsh to near the stone-firing ground (Jdsk-dtdr-yir) and 
there posted each soever to his work. , 

{bbb. Details of the engagement^ 

Aughan-birdi Mughuly leading not less than 1,000 men, had 
been sent to get, in some way or other, across the river (Saru) one, 
two, three kuroks{2y 4, 6m.) higher up. A mass of foot-soldiers, 
crossing from opposite ‘Askari’s camp,* landed from 20-30 boats 
on his road, presumably thinking to show their superiority, but 
Aughan-birdi and his men charged them, put them to flight, took 
a few and cut their heads off, shot many with arrows, and got 
possession of 7 or 8 boats. Today also Bengalis crossed in a few 
boats to Muhammad-i-zaman Mirza’s side, there landed and Fol. 372/^. 
provoked to fight. When attacked they fled, and three boat- 
loads of thqm were drowned. One boat was captured and brought 
to me. In this affair Baba the Brave went forward and exerted 
himself excellently. 

Orders were given that in the darkness of night the boats 
Aughan-birdi had captured should be drawn ® up-stream, and 
that in them there should cross Muhammad SI. Mirza, Yakka 
Khwaja,Yunas-i-‘ali, Aughan-birdi and those previously assigned 
to go with them. 

Today came a man from 'Askar! to say that he had crossed 
the [Saru]-water, leaving none behind, and that he would come 
down on the enemy at next day’s dawn, that is to say, on 
Thursday’s. Here-upon those already ordered to cross over 
were told to join ‘Askari and to advance upon the enemy 
with him. 

At the Mid-day Prayer a person came from Usbl, saying 
'‘The stone is ready; what is the order?” The order was, “Fire 
this stone off ; keep the next till I come.” Going at the Other 
Prayer in a very small Bengali skiff to where shelter {niuljdr) 
had been raised, I saw Usta fire off one large stone and several 

‘ This, taken with the positions of other crossing-parties, serves to locate ‘Askarl’s 
**lf alrlT-passage” at no great distance above ‘All-quli’s emplacement at the confluence, 
and above the main Bengal force. 

* perhaps, towed from the land. I have not found Babur using any word which 
clearly means to row, unless indeed a later rawdn does so. The force meant to cross 
in the boats taken up under cover of night was part of Babuls own, no doubt. 
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small firings ones. Bengalis have a reputation for fire-working ; * 
we tested it now ; they do not fire counting to hit a particular 
spot, but fire at random. 

At this same Other Prayer orders were given to draw a few 
boats up-stream along the enemy’s front. A few wefe got past 
without a “ God forbid 1 ” ® from those who, all unprotected, drew 
Pol. 373, them up. Alsan-timur SI. and Tukhta-bugha SI. were ordered 
to .stay at the place those boats reached, and to keep watch over 
them. I got back to camp in the 1st night-watch of Thursday . 3 

Near midnight came news from (Aughan-birdi’s) boats which 
were being drawn up-stream, “ The force appointed had gone 
somewhat ahead ; we were following, drawing the boats, when 
the Bengali!^ got to know where we were drawing them and 
attacked. A stone hit a boatman in the leg and broke it, we 
could not pass on.” 

{May StJi) At dawn on Thursday {Shdbdn 26 tK) came the 
news from those at the shelter, “ All the boats have come from 
above.^ The enemy’s horse has ridden to meet our approaching 
army.” On this, I got our men mounted quickly and rode out 
to above those boats s that had been drawn up in the night. 
A galloper was sent off with an order for Muhammad SI. M. and 
those appointed to cross with him, to do it at once and join 
‘Askari. The order for Aisan-timur SI. and Tukhta-bugha SI. 
.who were above these boats, ^ was that they should busy them- 
.selves to cross. Baba SI, was not at his post.^ 


* atisA-bdzt lit. fire-playing, if a purely Persian compound ; if d/isA be Turki, it 
means discharge, shooting. The word * * fire- working *’ is used al)ove under the nearest 
to contemporary guidance known to me, viz. that of the list of persons who suffered in 
the Patna massacre ‘^during the troubles of October 1763AD.”, in which list are the 
names of four Lieutenants fire- workers {Calcutta Keview^ Oct 1884, and Jan. 1885, 
art. The Patna Massacre^ H. Beveridge). 

* AtiaAdsAf, without protest or demur. 

3 Anglic^, Wednesday after 6 p.m. 

* Perhaps those which had failed to pass in the darkness ; perhaps those from 
llaldl-guzr, which had been used by ^Askari's troops. There appear to be obvious 
reasons for their keeping abreast on the river with the troops m Sann, ip order to 
convey reinforcements or to provide retreat. 

s Hmatdr auittdd. which may mean that he came, on the high bank, to where 
boats lay below. * 

, * as in tlie previous note, klmatdr austidd. These will have been the few drawn 
up-stream along the enemy*s front. 

7 The reproach conveyed by Babur’s statement is borne out by the strictures of 
Haidar Mlrza DdgAldi on Baba SuUftn’s neglect of duty {TdrSkk^-i-rasAidt tta. 
cap. Ixzvii). 
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AlsSn-timur SI. at once crosses, in one boat with 30*‘40 of his 
retainers who hold their horses by the mane at the boat-side. Fui. 3735. 
A second boat follows. The Bengalis see them crossing and 
start off a mass of foot-soldiers for them. To meet these go 7 or 
8 of Alsan-timur SVs retainers, keeping together, shooting off 
arrows, drawing those foot-soldiers towards the Sultan who mean- 
time is getting his men mounted ; meantime also the second boat 
fe moving {rawdn). When his 30-35 horsemen charge those 
foot-soldiers, they put them well to flight. Aisan-timur did 
distinguished work, first in crossing before the rest, swift, steady, 
and without a “God forbid !”, secondly in his excellent advance, 
with* so few men,'on such a mass of foot, and by putting these to 
flight. Tukhta-bQgha SI. also crossed. Then boats followed 
one after another. Lahorls and Hindustanis began to cross 
from their usual posts * by swimming or on bundles of reeds.® 

Seeing how matters were going, the Bengalis of the boats opposite 
the shelter (Mustafa’s), set their faces for flight down-stream. 

Darwlsh-i-rnuhammad Sdrbdn^ Dost Lord-of-the-gate, Nur 
Beg and several braves also went across the river. I made a man 
gallop off to the Sultans to say, “ Gather well together those who Fol. 374. 
cross, go close to the opposing army, take it in the flank, and 
get to grips. ’ Accordingly the Sultans collected those who 
crossed, formed tip into 3 or 4 divisions, and started foi* the foe. 

As they draw near, the enemy-commander, without breaking his 
array, flings his foot-soldiers to the front and so comes on. KukI 
comes up with a troop from ‘Askarl’s force and gets to grips on 
his side ; the Sultans get to grips on theirs ; they get the upper 
hand, unhorse man after man, and make the enemy scurry off. 

Kukl’s men bring down a Pagan of repute named Ba.sant Rao 
and cut off his head ; 10 or 1 5 of his people fall on Kukl’s, and 
are instantly cut to pieces. Tukhta-bugha SI. gallops along the 
enemy’s front and gets his sword well in. Mughul ‘Abdu’l- 

* yusunlug tuslu^ Pers. trss. tarf khud, i.e. their place in the array, a frequent 
phrase. 

° daslak blla dosta-i-q&mlsh bila. Cf. f. 363^ and f. 3663, for passages and notes 
connected with swimming and dastak. Erskine twice translates dastak bila by 
swimming ; but here de Courteille changes from his earlier d la nage (f. $ 663 ) to 
appHyis sur une piice debois. Perhaps the swift current was crossed by swimming 
with the support of a bundle of reeds, perhaps on rafts made of such bundles (cf. 

Illustrated London News, Sep. i6th, 1916, for a picture of Indian soldiers so crossing 
on rafts). 
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wahhab and his younger brother gets theirs in well too. Mughul 
though he did not know how to swim, had crossed the river 
holding to his horse’.s mane 

I sent for my own boats which were behind ; * the F'armalsh 
coming up first, I went over in it to visit the Bengalis’ encainping- 
grounds. * 1 then went into the Gunjaish. “ Is there a crossing- 
place higher up?” I asked. Mir Muhammad the raftsman 
represented that the Saru was better to cross higher up ; * 
accordingly the army-folk 3 were ordered to cross at the higher 
place he named. 

While those led by Muhammad SI. Mirza were crossing the 
Fol. 374 ^. river 4 the boat in which Yakka Khwaja vras, sank and he went 
to God’s mercy. His retainers and lands were bestowed on his 
younger brother Qasim Khwaja. 

The Sultans arrived while I was making ablution for the Mid- 
day Prayer ; I praised and thanked them and led them to expect 
guerdon and kindness. * Askar! also came ; this was the first 
affair he had seen ; one well-omened for him ! 

As the camp had not yet crossed the river, I took my rest in 
the boat Gunjaish, near an island. 

{ccc. Various incidents of the days folio7ving the battle,) 

{May 6th) During the day of Friday {Shdbdn 2yth) we landed 
at a village named Kundlh 5 in the Nirhun pargana of Kharid on 
the north side of the Saru.^ 

{May Stli) On Sundav {2gth) Kuki was sent to HajlpQr for 
news. 

‘ perhaps they were in the Iturh-ganga channel, out of gun-fire. 

* If the Ghogra flowed at this point in a narrow channel, it would be the swifter, 
and less easy to cross than where in an open bed. 

3 chirik-aili, a frequent compound, but one of w'hich tlic use is better defined in the 
latter than the earlier part of Kabur's writings to represent what then answered to an 
Army Service Corps. This corps now crosses into Saran and joins the fighting force. 

^ This apjrcars to refer to the crossing effected before the fight. 

$ or Kundbah. I have not succeeded in finding this name in the Nirhun Parana ; 
it may have been at the southern end, near the “Domaigarh” of maps. In it wa.s 
TTr-mu^nl, perhaps a village (f. 377, f. 381). 

^ This passage justifies Erskine’s surmise {Memoirs ^ p. 411* n. 4) that the Klmrld- 
country lay on both banks of the Ghogri. His further surmise that, on the east bank 
of the Ghogra, it extended to the Ganges woqld be correct also, since the Ganges 
flowed, in Babur's day, through the Burh-ganga (Old Ganges) channel along the 
'southern edge of the present Kharid, and thus Joined the Ghogra higher than it 
now does. 
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Shah Muhammad (son) of MaVuf to whom in last years 
campaign (934 AH.) I had shown great favour and had given the 
Saran-country, had done well on several occasions, twice fighting 
and overcoming his father MaVuf.^ At the time when SI. 
Mahmud Ludi perfidiously took possession of Bihar, and was 
opposed by Shaikh Bayazld and Blban, Shah Muhammad had 
no help for it, he had to join them ; but even then, when people 
were .saying wild words about him, he had written dutifully 
to me. When ‘Askari crossed at the Haldi-passage, Shah 375 - 
Muhammad had come at once with a troop, seen him and with 
him gone against the Bengalis. He now came to this ground 
and waited on me. 

During these days news came repeatedly that Biban and 
.Shaikh Bayazid were meaning to cross the Saru«river. 

In these days of respite came the surprising news from Sanbal 
(Sambhal) where ‘Ali-i-yusiif had .stayed in order to bring the 
place into some sort of order, that he and a physician who was 
by way of being a friend of his, had gone to God’s mercy on 
one and the same day. ‘Abdu'Mah {kitabdar) was ordered to go 
and maintain order in Sanbal. 

{Alay 13th) On Friday the 5th of the month Ramzan, ‘Abdu’l- 
l3h was given leave for Sanbal.® 

{ddd. News from the 7vestzvard?) 

In these .same days came a dutiful letter from Chin-timur SI. 
saying that on account of the journey of the family from Kabul, 
several of the begs who had been appointed to reinforce him, had 
not been able to join him ;3 also that he had gone out with 
Muhammad! and other begs and braves, not less than \ookurohs 

' Ba3raz1d and Ma*ruf Farmikii brothers. Bayazid had taken service with 
Babur in 932 ah. (1526 ad.), left him in 934 ah. (end of 1527 ad.) and opposed him 
near Qanuj. Ma*ruf, long a reliel against Ibrahim iMdi^ had never joined Babur; 
two of his sons did so ; of the two, Muhammad and Miisa, the latter may be the one 
mentioned as at Qanuj, “Ma‘rurs son” (f. 336). — For an interesting sketch of 
Maruf's character and for the location in llindCistan of the FannCdl clan, see the 
£. & D.’s History of India^ iv, 3^4' — In connection with Qanuj, 
the discursive remark may. be allowable, that Babur's halt during the construction of 
the bridge of boats across the Ganges in 934 Ail. is still commemorated by the name 
l^shfth-nagar of a village between Bangarinau and Nanamau (Elliot's O/idw, p. 45). 

* On f. 381 ‘Abdu’Mah's starting-place is mentioned as Tlr-iiiuhani. 

s The failure to join would be one of the evils predicted by the dilatory start of the 
ladies from K&bul (f. 3^^)* 
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(200m.X attacked the BalQchfs and given them a good beating.^ 
Prders were sent through *Abdu'l-lih (kitdbddr) for the Sultsn 
that he and SL Muhammad Dulddi^ MuhammadI, and some of 
the b^s and braves of that country-side should assemble in 
Agra and there remain ready to move to wherever an enemy 
appeared. 

Settlement with the Nulmni Afghans^ 

{May i6th) On Monday the 8th of the month, Darya Khan's 
Fol. 375 ^. grandson Jalal Khan to whom Shaikh Jamali had gone, came 
in with his chief amirs and waited on me.^ Yahya NuMnl also 
came, who had already sent his younger brother in sign of 
submission and had received a royal letter accepting, his service. 
Not to make vain the hope with which some 7 or 8,ooo NuMnl 
Afghans had come in to me, I bestowed ^olaks from Bihar on 
Mahmud Khan Nuhdnly after reserving one krur for Government 
uses {khalsa), and gave the remainder of the Bihar revenues in 
trust for the above-mentioned Jalal Khan who for his part agreed 
to pay one. of tribute. Mulla Ghulam yasdwal was sent to 
collect this tribute.3 Muhammad-i-zaman Mirza received the 
J unapur-country.-* 

Peace maae with Nasrat Shah,) 

{May ipth) On the eve of Thursday {iitK) that retainer of 
Khalifa’s, Ghulam-i-'all by name, who in company with a retainer 
of the Shah-zada of Mungir named AbQ’i-fath,^ had gone earlier 
than Isma'il Mlta, tp convey those three articles {fasl soz), now 
returned, again in company with Abu’l-fath, bringing letters for 
Khalifa written by the Shah-zada and by IJusain Khan Laskar(J) 
Wazlr^ who, in these letters, gave assent to those three conditions, 
took upon themselves to act for Nasrat Shah and interjected 
a word for peace. As the object of this campaign was to put 

' The order for these operations is given on f. 35 S^- 

* fo 3 ^; The former Nuh&nl chiefs are now restored to Bihar as tributaries of Babur. 

’ ErsWine estimated theifIBrat about 25,000, and the ya laks at about 12,500. 

4 Thf Mina thus supersedes Junaid BarlHs in Junpur. — ^The form Junapur used 
above and elsewhere by Bftbur and his Persian trwulators, supports the Gauttur of 
India xlv, 74 as to the origin of the name Junpur. 

’ a son of Nafial Shfth. No record of this earlier legation is with the Bodur-ndma 
' manuscripts ; probably it has been lost The only article found specif is the on- 
asking for the removal of the Kharld army from a ferry-head Bftbur wished to use 
Nifiat Sbfth’s assent to this is an anti*climax to Bftbur’s victory on the Gbogift. 
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down the rebel Afghans of whom some had taken their heads 

and gone off, some had come in submissive and accepting my 

service, and the remaining few were in the hands of the Bengal! F01. 376. 

(Nasrat Shah) who had taken them in charge, and as, moreover, 

the Rains were near, we in our turn wrote and despatched words 

for peace on the conditions mentioned. 

iggg. Submissions and guerdon.) 

{May 21 St) On Saturday (jStfi) Ismi'il Jdlwdnl, ‘Alaul Khan 
Nuiidni, Auliya Khan Askrdqi{J) and 5 and 6 amirs came in 
and waited on me. 

Today guerdon was bestowed on Alsan-timur SI. and Tukhta- 
bugha SI., of swords and daggers with belts, cuirasses, dresses 
of honour, and tipuchdq horses ; also they were made to kneel, 
Alsan-tImurSl. for the grant of J^^laks from the NSrnul pargana^ 
Tukhta-bugha SI. for y>laks from that of ShamsSbad. 

{hkh. Pursuit of Bdyuzid and J^iban.) 

{May 2 jrd) On Monday the 1 Sth of the month {Ramzan)^ we 
marched from our ground belonging to Kundbah (or Kundlh) on 
the Saru-river, with easy mind about Bihar and Bengal, and 
resolute to crush the traitors Biban and Shaikh Bayazid. 

{May 2 ^tA) On Wednesday {i 7 tA) after making two night- 
halts by the way, we dismounted at a passage across the Saru, 
called Chaupara-Chaturmuk of Sikandarpur.^ From today 
people were busy in crossing the river. 

As news began to come again and again that the traitors, 
after crossing Saru and Gogar,* were going toward Luknu,^ the 


* Chaupara is at the Saran end of the ferry, at the Sikandarpur one is Chatur-muk 
(Four-faces, an epithet of Brahma and Vishnu h 

” It may be inferred from the earlier use of ily; phrue Gogar (or Ga^t) and Saru 
(Slru or Sird), on f. 338^, that whereas the rebels were, earlier, for crossing Saru only, 
i.e. the Ghogra below itsconBuence with the Sarda, tb^ had now changed for crossing 
above the confluence and further north. Such a change is explicable by desire to avoid 
encounter with Babur*s followings here perhaps the army of Aud, and the same desire 
is manifested by their abandonment of a fort captured (f. 377^) some days before the 
rumour reached Babur of their crossing Saru and Gogar. — Since translating the passage 
on f. 338, 1 have been led, by enforced attention to the movement of the confluence of 
OhQgr& with Ganges (Saru with Gang) to see that that translation, eased in obedience 
to dutanoes shewn in maps, may be wrong and that Bibur’s statement that be dis- 
mounted a-3 kuroAs (4-6 m. ) above Aud at the confluence of Gogar with ^ru, may 
have some geographical interest and indicate movement of the two affluents such 
as is indicated of the Ganges and Ghogr& by tradition and by the name Bnrh-ganga 
(cf.t 370 , p.667, n.a). 

* or L'tknflr, perhaps Liknfl or Liknfir. The capricious variation in the MSS, 
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following leaders were appointed to bar (their) crossing * : — The 
Turk and Hind amirs Jalalu*d-din Sharqt, ‘Ali Khan Fartnuli ; 
Tardika (or, Tzxdx yakkd)^ Nizam Khan of Blana, together with 
Tulmish Auzbeg, Qurban of Chirk and Darya Khan (of Bhlra*s 
Fol. 376*. son) liasan Khan. They were given leave to go on the night 
of Thursday.* 

(m. Damage done to the Bdbur-ndma writings.^ 

That same night when i watch ipds \ Sg^^is had passed (r/r. 
10.5s p.m.). and the tardwih-pray^rs were over,^ such a storm 
burst, in the inside of a moment, from the up-piled clouds of 
the Rainy-season, and such a stiff gale rose, that few tents were 
left standing. I was in the Audience-tent, about to write {kitdbat 
qild dur aidini) \ before 1 could collect papers and sections, ^ the 
tent came down, with its porch, right on my head. The tungluq 
went to pieces. 5 ^ God preserved me! no harm befell me! 
Sections and book^ were drenched under water and gathered 
together with much difficulty. We laid them in the folds of 
a woollen throne-carpet, ^ put this on the throne and on it piled 
blankets. The storm quieted down in about 2 garis (45 m.); the 

Ijetween L:knu and L;knur makes the movements of the reljels diflicult to follow. 
Comment on these variants, tending to identify the places Ixihind the words, is grouped 
ill Appendix T, On J.:knu {Lakhnau) and I,:ktiur (/Mkhndr). 

' Taking ginr in the sense it has had hitherto in the Jiikbur^ndma of ferry or ford, 
the detachment may have tiecn intended to block the rivcr-crossings of **Saru and 
Cf>gar If ST), however, \he time for this was (nst, the rebels having taken a fort 
west of those rivers on Raniran 13th. Nothing further is heard of thtf detachment.— 
That news of the reliel -crossing of the rivers did not reac:h llabur before the iSth and 
news of their capture of Ltknfi or L:knur la^fore the 19th may indicate that they had 
crossed a good deal to the north of the confluence, and that the fort taken was one more 
remote than Lakhnau (Oude). Cf. Appendix T. 

“ Anglic^, Wednesday after 6 p.m. 

s These are recited late in the night duriim Ram^n. 

* kaj^kaz u ajzd\ perhaps wriling-pafjcr and the various sections of the Rdbur^n&ma 
writings, viz, biographical notices, descriptions of places, detached lengths of diary, 
farmdns of Shaikh Zain. The lacnnae of 934 AH., 935 ah., and perhaps earlier ones 
also may lie attributed reasonably to this storm. It is easy to understand the loss of 
e.g. the conclusion of the Farj^hana section, and the diary one of 934 All., if they lay 
fjartly under water. The accident would he better realheed in its disastrous results to 
the wrings, if one knew whether liahur wrote in a hound or unliound volume. From 
the minor losses of 935 All., one guesses that the current diary at least had not 
reached the stage of binding. 

< The tUngluq is a flap in a tent-roof, allowing light and air to enter, or smoke to 
. come out. 

ajzd^ u kiidb. SeM last note but one. The kitab (book) might well be Babur’s 
composed narrative on which he was now working, as far as it had then gone towards 
its untimely end (llai. MS. f. iMh 

* tnforidf kut-zinUhOf whece zaqartAf^ will mean warm and woollen 
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bedding-tent was set up, a lamp lighted, and, after much trouble, 
a fire kindled. We, without .sleep, were busy till shoot of day 
drying folios and sections. 

(Jlf. Pursuit of Biban and Bayazid resumed,') 

{May 26th) I crossed the water on Thursday morning 
{Raman 18th), 

{May sytK) On P'riday {19th) I rode out to visit Sikandarpur 
and Kharld.* Today came matters written by ‘Abdu‘l-lah 
{kitdbddr) and BaqI about the taking of Luknur.® 

{May 28th) On Saturday {20th) KukI was sent ahead, with 
a troop, to join Baql.3 

{May 29th) That nothing falling to be done before my arrival 
might be neglected, leave to join Baq! was given on Sunday 
{21st) to SI. Junaid Barlds^ Khalifa’s (son) Hasan, Mulla Apaq’s Fol. 377. 
retainers, and the elder and younger brethren of Mumin Ataka. 

Today at ^the Other Prayer a special dress of honour and 
a tipuchdq horse were bestowed on Shah Muhammad (son) of 
Ma‘ruf Farmult^ and leave to go was given. As had been done 
last year (934 AH.), an allowance from Saran and Kundla^ was 
bestowed on him for the maintenance of quiver-wearers. Today 
too an allowance of 72laks^ from Sarwar and a tipuc/idq horse 
were bestowed on Isma*il Jalwdni^ and his leave was given. 

About the boats Gunjalsh and Ar 5 Ish it was settled with 
Bengalis that they should take them to Ghazipur by way of 
Tir-muhanl.^ The boats Asaish and Farmalsh were ordered 
taken up the Saru with the camp. 

{May 30th) On Monday {Ramzdn 22nd) we marched from the 
Chaupara-Chaturmuk passage along the Saru, with mind at ease 
about Bihar and Sarwar,^ and after doing as much as lokurohs 

* Kharld-town is some 4 ni. s.e. of the town .of Sikandarpur. 

^ or L:knu. Cf. Appendix T. It is now 14 days since ‘Abdu*l-l&h itiVJ^dSfr had 
left Tlr-muhanl (f. 380) for Saipbhal ; as he was in haste, there had been time for him 
to go beyond Aud (where BaqI was) and jret get the news to BSbur on the 19th. 

3 In a way not usual with him, B&bur seems to apply three epithets to this follower, 

VIS. mlng-Segi, sAe^Adwaif TdsAAfHdf {Uidtx s,n,), 

* or iGndla ; cf. Revenue list f. 293 ; is it now Saran Khi^? 

S 18,000 (Erskine). For the toUl yield of Kundla (or Kandla) and Sarwir, su 
Revenue list (f. 293). 

^ f 375 > p- 575 n. 2 and f. 381, p. 687 n. 3. 

3 A little earlier B&bur has recorded his ease of mind about Bih&r and Beimal, the 
fruit doubtless of his victory over Mahmud ZddT and Na$rat Sh&h ; he now does the 
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Fo^ 377i. (20 m.) dismounted on the Saru in a village called Kilirah(?) 
dependent on FathpQr.* 

« 

{kkk. A surmised survived of the record 0/^34. am,^) 

* After spending several days pleasantly in that place where 
there are gardens, running-waters, well-designed buildings, trees, 
particularly mango-trees, and various birds of coloured plumage, 
I ordered the march to be towards Ghazipur 

Isma*il Khan Jalwdni and ‘Alaul Khan Nuhdni had it repre- 
sented to me that they would come to Agra after seeing their 
native land (watn). On this the command was, “ I will give an 
order in a month.”* 3 


same about Bihir and Sarwar, no doubt because he has replaced in Bihar, as his tribu- 
taries, the Nuh&nl chiefs and has settled other Afghans, Jalwanis and F'armulls in a 
Sarwar cleared of the Jalwanl (?) rebel Blban and the Farmull opponents Bayazld and 
Ma*ruf. The Farmufl Shaikh-zadas, it may be recalled, belonged by descent to 
Bihar’s Kabul district of Farmul. — The WH^VSt-i-mushtdql (E. & D.'s H, of I, iv, 
54^) details the position of the clan under Sikandar Ludi, 

‘ The MSS. write Fathpur but Nathpur suits the context, a pargana mentioned in 
the Ayfn-i-akbarS and now in the *Azamgarh district. There seems to be no Fathpur 
within Babur’s limit of distance. The D, G. of 'Azamgarh mentions two now insigni- 
ficant Fathpurs, one as having a school, the other a market. The name G:l:r:h 
(K:l :r :h) 1 have not found. 

* The passage contained In this section seems to be a survival of the lost record of 
914 ah. (f. 339). I have found it only in the Afetnoirs p. 420, and in Mr. Erskine’s 
own 0 )dex ot the WAgi'&i-i-bAburi (now B.M. Add. 26,200), f. 371 where however 
several circumstances isolate it from the context. It may be a Persian translation of 
an authentic Turki fragment, found, perhaps with other such fragments, in the Royal 
Library. Its wording disassociates it from the ‘Abdu’r-rahim text. The Codex 
(No. 26,200) breaks off at the foot of a page {supra^ Fathpur) with a completed sentence. 
The supposedly-misplaced i^ssage is entered on the next folio as a sort of ending of 
the Babur-nama writings ; in a rough script, inferior to that of the Codex, and is 
followed by Tbvi, tarn (Finis), and an incomplete date 98-, in words. Beneath this 
a tine is drawn, on which is subtended the triangle frequcMit with scribes; within 
this is what seems to be a completion^f the date to 980 ah. and a pious wish, scrawled 
in an even rougher hand than the rest. — Not only in diction and in script hut in 
contents also the passage is a misfit where it now stands ; it can hardly describe a 
vill^e on the Saru ; Bdbur in 935 ah. did not march for GhasTpiir but may have done 
so in 934 AH. (p. 656, n. 3) ; IsmzMX Jalwani had had leave given already in 935 ah. 
(f» 377) under other conditions, ones bespeaking more lru.st and tried allegiance. — 
Possibly the place flescribed as having fine buildings, gardens is Aiid (Ajodhya) 
where Babur spent some days in 934 ah. (cf. f. 3636, p. 65$ n. 3). . ! 

' s “ Here my Persian manuscript closes ” (This is B. M. Add. 26,200). “The two 
additional fragments are ^ven from Mr. Metcalfe’s manuscript alone” (nowB.M. 
Add. 26,202) “and unluckily, it is extremely incorrect” (Erskine). This note will bs^ve 
been written perhaps a decade before 1826, in which year the Memoirs rfBShur vto 
published, after long delay. Mr. Erskine’s own Codex (No. 26,200) was made good 
at a later date, perhaps when he was working on hia History of India (pub. 1854), by 
a'well-vrritten supplement which carries the diary to its usual end r.a. 936 ak. and 
also gives Peiaiaii timnslations of Bibui's letters to Humftytln and Khwfija KaliiL 
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(//f. The westward march resumed^ 

{May 31 si) Those who marched early ( Tuesdcg^^ Rarnmn 23rd)^ 
having lost their way, went to the great lake of Fathpuf (?).^ 

People were sent galloping off to fetch back such as were near 
and Kichik Khwaja was ordered to spend the night on the lake- 
shore and to bring the rest on next morning to join the camp. 

We marched at dawn ; I got into the Asalsh half-way and had 
it towed to our ground higher up. 

{mmm. Details of the capture of a fort by Biban ^nd Bdyasid,) 

On the way up, Khalifa brought Sh§h Muhammad dtwdnds 
son who had come from BaqI bringing this reliable news about 
Luknur ‘ : — They {i,e. Biban and Bayazid) hurled their assault 
on Saturday the ,13th of the month Ramzan {May 21st) but 
could do nothing 1^ fighting ; while the fighting was going on, 
a collection pf woQd-cbip^> hay, and thorns in the fort took fire, 
so that inside'*the Svalls it became as hot as an oven {tanunBk 
tafsdn) ; the garrison could not move round the rampart ; the 
fort was lost. When the enemy heard, two or three days later, 
of our return (westwards), he fled towards Dalmau .3 

Today after doing as much as lOkurohs (20m.), we dismounted 
beside a village called Jalisir,^ on the Saru-bank, in the Sagri 
pargdna. 

{fune I si) We stayed on the same ground through Wednesday 
{24th), in order to rest our cattle. 

{nnn. Dispositions against Biban and Bayazid^) 

Some said they had heard that Biban and Bayazid had crossed 
Gang, and thought of withdrawing themselves to their kinsfolk FoI. 378 . 

* Here, as earlier, NathpCir suits the context Isetter than Fathpur. In the Nathpur 
fargana^ at a distance from Chaupara approximately suiting Babur's statement of 
distance, is the lake ** Tal Ratoi ”, formerly larger and deeper than now. There is 
a second further west and now larger than Tal Ratoi ; through thU the Ghogra once 
flowed, and through it has tried within the last half-centuiy to break back. These 
changes in Tal Ratoi and in the course of the Ghogri dictate caution id attempting to 
locate places which were on it in Babur's day K:l:rdi {sufta), 

* Appendix T. 

9 This name has the following variants in theHaL MS. and in Kdu’s: — ^Dahn-fl-GG 
.{kr.gd-Gt. The place was in Akbar's sarkOr of MinikpGr and is now in the Rai 
Bareilly district ; 

4 Perhaps Chaksar, which was in Akbar's starkar of JGnpOr, and is now in the 
*Aiamgarh districti 
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{nisbaksiiar) by way of ^ Here-upon the begs were sum- 

moned for a consultation and it was settled that Muhammad- 
i-zaman Mlrza and SI. Junaid Barlds who in place of J unpur 
had been given Chunar with several parganas^ Mahmud Khan 
Nuhdri^ Q&zl Jia, and Taj Khan Sardng-khdm should block the 
enemy’s road at Chunar.^ 

(^/une 2nd) Marching early in the morning of Thursday {2sth\ 
we left the Saru-river, did i ikuroks ( 22 m.), crossed the Parsaru 
(Sarju) and dismounted on its bank. 

Here the begs were summoned, discussion was had, and the 
leaders named below were appointed to go detached from the 
army, in rapid pursuit of Biban and Bayazid towards Dalmut 
(Dalmau) : — Aisan-timur SI., Muhammad SI. M., Tukhta-bugha 
SI., Qasim^-husain SI., Bi-khub (Ni-khub) SI., Muzaffar-i-husain 
SI., Qasim Khwaja, JaTar Khwaja, Zahid Khwaja, Jani Beg, 
‘Askari’s retainer Kichik Khwaja, and, of Hind amirs, 'Alam 
Khan of KalpI, Malik-dad Karardnf, and Rao (Rawui) Sarwdni. 
{poo. The march continued) 

When 1 went at night to make ablution in the ParsarO, people 
were catching a mass of fish that had gathered round a lamp on 
the surface of the water. 1 like others took fish in my hands.3 

* HftL MS. J: ndra khund taiwdbt st btla (perhaps tttwSbS^sl but not so written). 
The obscurity of these words is indicated by their variation in the manuscripts. Moss 
scribes have them as Chunar and Junpur, guided presumably by the despatch of a force 
to Chnnir on receipt of the news, but another force was sent to Dalmau at the same 
time. The rebels were defeated s. w. of Dalmau and thence went to Mahuba ; it is 
not certain that they had crossed the Ganges at Dalmau ; there are difficulties in 
supposing the fort they captured and ^abandoned was Lakhnau (Oude) ; they might 
have gone south to near Kilpl and Adampur, which are at no great distance from 
where they were defeated by Baq\ skaghdwal^ if Lakhnur (now Shahgbad in Raihpur) 
were the fort. (Cf. Appendix T.) — To take up the interpretation of the words 
quoted above, at another point, that of the kinsfolk or fellow-Afghans the rebels 
planned to join : — these kinsfolk may have been, of Bayazid, the Farmulls in Sarwir, 
and of Biban. the Jalw&nis of the same place. The two may have trusted to 
relationship for harbourage during the Rains, disloyal though they were to their 
kinsmen’s accepted suzerain. Therefore if they were once across Ganges and Jumna, 
as they were in Mahuba, they may have thought of working eastwards south of the 
Ganges and of getting north into Sarwar through territory belonging to the Chunar and 
Junpur governments. This however is not expressed by the words quoted above ; 
perhaps Babur’s record was hastily and incompletely written. — Another reading may 
be Chun^ and Jaund (in Akbar’s sarkdr of Rohtas). 

^ ylklini tAshqdtier. It may be observed concerning the despatch of Mulwmii^’ 
i-zamin M. and of Junaid SarUks that they went to their new appointments Junpur 
and Chun&r respectively ; that their doing so was an orderly part of the winding-up of 
BUmu's Eastern operations ; that they remained as part of the Eastern garrison, on 
duly spurt from that of blocking the road of Biban and Bayadd. 

s This mode of fishing is sail practised in India (Erskine),. 
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{June 3rd) On Friday {26 tk) we dismounted on a very slender 
stream, the head-water of a branch of the Parsaru. In order 
not to be disturbed by the comings and goings of the army-folk, Foi. 37W. 
1 had it dammed higher up and had a place, 10 by 10, made for 
ablution. The night of the 27th ' was spent on this ground. 

{June 4th) At the dawn of the same day {Saturday 2jtfi) w'c 
left that water, crossed the Tus and dismounted on its bank.^ 

{June Sth) On Sunday {28th) we dismounted on the bank of 
the same water. 

{June 6th) On Monday the 2gth of the month {Rantjsidn), our 
station was on the bank of the same Tus-water. Though tonight 
the sky was not "quite clear, a few people saw the Moon, and so 
testifying to the QazI, fixed the end of the month {Ramzan), 

{June ytk) On Tuesday {Shawwdl Jsf) we made the Prayer 
of the Festival, at dawn rode on, did \okurohs (20m.), and dis- 
mounted on the bank of the Gul (Gumti), a kurok (2 m.) from 
Malng.3 The sin of mdjun was committed {irtikab qilUdt) near 
the Mid-day Prayer; I had sent this little couplet of invitation 
to Shaikh Zain, Mulla Shihab and Khwand-amir : — 

{TurH) Shaikh and Malta Shihftb and Khwand-amIr, 

Come all three, or two, or one. 

Darwish-i-muhammad {Sdrbdn)^ Yunas-i-*al! and ‘Abdu*i-lah 
i^etsas)^ were also there. At the Other Prayer the wrestlers 
set to. 

{June 8tk) On Wednesday {2nd)yre stayed on the same ground. 

Near breakfast-time majun was eaten. Today Malik Sharq came 
in who had been to get Ta] Khan out of Chunar.s When the 
wrestlers set to today, the Champion of Aud who had come 
earlier, grappled with and threw a Hindustani wrestler who had 379. 
come in the interval. 

Today Yahya Nuhdni was granted an allowance of \Slaks 

' Saturday night ; Anglic^, Friday alter 6 p.in. 

” This Tiis, “Tonsin, or Tons, is a bimni^ from the GhogrS 'coming oflf above 
Faiiftbid and joining the Sarja or Fkrsaru below ‘Asamgarh ” (Erskine). 

s Kehr*s MS. p. 1132, Mang (or Mink) ; ^ai. MS. TAIk ; I.O. 218 f.328 Ba:k; 

1 . 0 . 217 f. 236ft, Blak. Malqg in the Saljt&npur district seems suiUbly located (/>. C. 
rfSu/tSn^r, p. 162). 

* This will be the nig^t-goard {*asas ) ; the librarian {kiiOBder) is in Saipbhal. 1 . 0 . 

8i 8 r. 325 inserts MitAbdOr after *Abda*M&h’s name where he is record^ as sent to 
SaipUial (f. 375). 

s He will ]^ve announced to Tftj Khftn the transfer of the fort to Jonaid Barlds. 
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from ParsarOr/ made to put on a dress of honour, and given 
his leave. 

{^June gtK) Next day (7‘AwrjflSqy jraf) wedid il^r<7A.r(22m.), 
crossed the Gui-water (Gumti), and dismounted on its bank. 

(/^A Concerning the pursuit of Biban and Bdyastd^ 

News came in about the sultans and begs of the advance that 
they had reached Dalmud (Dalmau), but were said not yet to 
have crossed the water (Ganges). Angered by this (delay), 1 sent 
orders, Cross the water at once; follow the track of the rebels; 
cross Jun (Jumna) also; join ‘Alam Khan to yourselves; be 
energetic and get to grips with the adversary." 

{jqqq. The march continued.) 

{.June loth) After leaving this water [Gumti, Friday 4th) we 
made two night-halts and reached Dalmud (Dalmau), where 
most of the army-folk crossed Gang, there and then, by a ford. 
While the camp was being got over, mdjun was eaten on an 
island [drat) below the ford. 

[June 13th) After crossing, we waited one day [Monday Jth) 
for all the army-folk to get across. Today BSql Tdshkindi came 
in with the army of Aud (Ajodhya) and waited on me. 

[June 1 4th) Leaving the Gang- water (Ganges, Tuesday 8t/i),vm 
made one night-halt, then dismounted [June iSthShawwalgtH) 
beside Kurarah (Kura Khas)on the Arind-water. The distance 
from Dalmud (Dalmau) to Kitrarah came out at 22 kurohs 
(44ni.).» 

[June t6tK) On Thursday (loM) we marched early from that 
ground and dismounted opposite the Adampur pargana 3 

To enable us to cross (Jun) in pursuit of our adversaries, a few 
Fol. 379^. raftsmen had been sent forward to collect at KalpI what boats 
were to be had ; sonie boats arrived the night we dismounted, 
moreover a ford was found through the J un-river. 

As the encamping-place was full of dust, we settled ourselves 

* ^ Fkrsarur was in Aktau’s fAhak of Lfthor ; G. of I. zx, 23, Pasrfir. ' 

* The eftimate may have been made measurement (f. 356) or by counting a 
hoiBc'a 8t^ (f. 370). Here the Qai. MS. and Kehr*s have Ddmfid, but I.O. 218 

’ As OD f. 3^>^i so here, B&bnr’s wording tends to locate AdampOr on the ri|^ 
(west) bank df the Jumna. 
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on an island and there stayed the several days we were on that 
ground. 

(rrr. Concerning Biban and Bdyazid^) 

Not getting reliable news about the enemy, we sent Baqi 
shaghdwcd with a few braves of the interior * to get information 
about him. 

{^June 17 th) Next day {Friday nth) at the Other Prayer, 
one of Baqi Beg’s retainers came in, BaqI had beaten scouts of 
Biban and Bayazid, killed one of their good men, Mubarak Khan 
Jcdwdniy^iiA some others,sentin several heads, and one man alive. 

{June i8th) At dawn {Saturday 12th) Paymaster Shah Ijlusain 
came* in, told the' story of the beating of the scouts, and gave 
various news. 

Tonight, that is to say, the night of Sunday the 13th of the 
month,^ the river Jun came down in flood, so that by the dawn, 
the whole of jthe island on which 1 was settled, was under water. 

I moved to another an arrow’s-flight down-stream, there had a 
tent set up and settled down. 

{June 20th) On Monday {14th) Jalal Tdshkindi came from 
the begs and sultans of the advance. Shaikh Bayazid and Biban, 
on hearing of their expedition, had fled to the pargana of 
Mahuba.3 

As the Rains had set in and as after 5 or 6 months of active 
service, horses and cattle in the army were worn out, the sultans 
and begs of the expedition were ordered to remain where they 
were till they received fresh supplies from Agra and those parts. 
At the Other Prayer of the same day, leave was given to Baqi 
and the army of Aud ( Ajodhya). Also an allowance of ioidks ^ 
from Amroha was assigned to Musa (son) of MaVuf Farmuli^ who 
had waited on me at the time the returning army was crossing 
the Saru-water,5 a special head-to-foot and saddled horse were 
bestowed on him/ and he was given his leave. 

■ MS. presumably for oflr/a; Kehr's p. 1133, Aud-dftghI, which, as Bfiql 

led iht Aud anny, is ben travaie ; both Persian translations, midngdni, central, inner, 
i,e, amrta^ perhaps household troops of the Centre. 

* Anglh^i Saturday 12th after 6 p.m. 

2 In Akbar’s roridr Kalanjar, now in the Hamirpur district 

^ 7500 (Ermine). Amroha is in the MoradabAd district 

s At the'Chaapfam-ChatUTmuk ferry (f. 376). — Corrigendum : — ^In the Index of the 
Bihmr^mamm FmcdmUe^ Musa FarmiOtwxA MQsa SL are erroneously entered as if 
one nan. 


Fol. 380. 


46 
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(sss, Babur returns to Agra?^ 

, (June 2ist) With an easy mind about these parts, we set out 
for Agra, raid>fashion,^ when ^pds igari of Tuesday night were 
past.* In the morning (Tuesday /5/A) wedid i6kurohs (32m.), 
near mid-day made our nooning in the pargana of Baladar, one 
of the dependencies of KalpI, there gave our horses barley, at the 
Evening Prayer rode on, did i^kurohs (26m.) in the night, at 
the 3rd night-watch {mid-night, Shawwdl J^-i6th) dismounted 
at Bahadur Kh&n Sarwdnts tomb at Sugandpur^ a pargana of 
KalpI, slept a little, went through the Morning Prayer and hurried 
on. After doing \6kurohs (32m.), we reached Etawa at the fall 
of day, where Mahdi Khwaja came out to meet us.^ Riding 
Fol. 380^. on after the 1 st night-watch ( 9 p.in.), we slept a little on the way, 
did 16 kurohs (32m.)i took our nooning at Fathpurof RaprT, rode 
on soon after the Mid-day Prayer (Thursday Shawwdl 
did \T kurohs (34m.), and in the 2nd night-watch ^ dismounted 
in the Garden-of-eight-paradises at Agra. 

(June 24tJt) At the dawn of Friday (i8tK) Pay-master SI. 
Muhammad came with several more to wait on me. Towards the 
Mid-day Prayer, having crossed Jun, I waited on KhwSja^Abdu’l- 
haqq, went into the Fort and saw the begfms my paternal-aunts. 
(ttt, Indian-grown fruits?^ 

A BalkhI melon-grower had been set to raise melons ; he now 
brought a few first-rate small ones ; on one or two bush-vines 
(buta-tdk) I had had planted in the Garden-of-eight-paradises 
very good grapes had grown ; Shaikh Guran sent me a basket 
of grapes which too were not bad. To have grapes and melons 
grown in this way in Hindustan filled my measure of content. 

(ftuu. Arrival oj Mdhim Begim,) 

(June 26th) Mahim arrived while yet two watches of Sunday 
night (Shawwdl 20th) s remainedi By a singular agreement 

' f.«. riding light and fast. The distance done between Adampfir and Agra was 
some I57miles, the time was from I2a.m. on Tuesday morning to about 9p.m. of 
Thursday. ^ This exploit serves to show that three years of continuous activity in the 
plains of^industan had not destroyed B&bur’s capacity for sustained effort, spite of 
several attacks of (malarial ?) fever. > 

* Anglic^, Tuesday 12.25a.m. 3 He was governor of Etftwa. 

* Islamicd, Friday, Shawwal i8th, Anglicd, Thursday, June 24th, soon after 9p.m. 

. 3 AngUc^, she arrived at mid-night of Saturday. — Gul-badan writes of Mahlm’s 
arrival as unexpected and of Babur’s hurrying off on foot to meet her {BumdyiUt- 
nOma f. 14, trs. p. 100). 
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of things they had left Kabul on the very day, the loth of the 
1st Jumada (/«». 2 ist 13^9) on which I rode out to the army.* 

{Here the record of ri days is wanting,) 

{J^fy 7 ih) On Thursday the ist of Zul-qa'da the offerings 
made by Humayun and Mshim were set out while I sat in the 
large Hall of Audience. 

Today also wages were given to 150 porters {kahdr) and they 
were started off under a servant of Faghfur Dtwdn to fetch 
melons, grapes, and other fruits from Kabul. Fol. 381. 

{ytru. Concerning Samhhai.) 

{July pth) On Saturday the 3rd of the month, Hindu Beg 
who had come as escort from Kabul and must have been sent to 
Sambhal on account of the death of ‘All-i-yusuf, came and waited 
on me.” Khalifa’s (son) Husamu’d-din came also today from 
Alwir and waited on me. 

{/u/y loth) On Sunday morning {4th) came *Abdu’l-lah 
{kitdbddr\ who from Tir-muhani ^ had been sent to Sambhal on 
account of the death of 'AlT*i-yusuf. 

{Here the record of 7 days is wanting,) 

{www. Sedition in Ldhor.) 

People from Kabul were saying that Shaikh Sharaf of Qara- 
bagh, either incited by *Abdu’l-‘azIz or out of liking for him, 
had written an attestation which attributed to me oppression 
I had not done, and outrage that had not happened ; that he 

* Mahlm's journey from Kabul to Agra had occupied over 5 months. 

* Hindu qOchin had been made Humayun's retainer in 93 2 ah. (f. 297), and had 
taken possession of Saipbhal for him. Hence, as it seems, he was orde^, while 
escorting Uie ladies from K&bul, to go to Saipbhal. He seems to have gone before 
waiting on Babur, probably not coming into Agra till now. — It may be noted here 
that in 933 ah. he transformed a Hindu temple into a Mosque in Saipbhal ; It was 
done by Babur’s orders and is commemorated by an inscription still existing on the 
Mosque, one seeming not to be of his own composition, judging by its praise of himself. 

(JASB. Proceedings^ May 1873, P> 9^, Blochmann’s art where the inscription is given 
and translated ; exA Arclueologieal Stervey Reports^ xii, p. 24-27, with Plates showing 
the Mosque). 

9 Cf. f. 375* (• 377 f with notes concerning 'Abdu’l-lah and Tir-muhanl. I have not 
fowid the name Tlr-muhani on maps ; its position can be inferred fropi Babur’s state- ^ 
ment (f. 375) that he had sent *Abdn'l-lih to Saipbhal, he being then at Kunba or ‘ 

Knnia in the Nurhnn pMgana . — The name Tlr-muhlnl occurs also in Gorakhpfir. — 

It was at Tir-muhlnl (Tliree-mouths) that Khwftnd-amir completed the 

siyar (lith. ed. i, 83 ^ Rieu’s Pers, Cat, p. 1079). If the name imply three water- 

mouth^ they might be those of Ganges, Ghogift and Dihft. 
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had extorted the signatures of the Prayer-leaders (Jmdmldr) of 
Labor to this accusation, and had sent copies of it to the various 
towns ; that ‘Abdul-'aziz himself had failed to give ear to several 
royal orders, had spoken unseemly words, and done acts which 
ought to have been left undone. On account of these matters 
Qambar-i-‘ali Arghun was started off on Sunday the i ith of the 
month {Zffl-qa^da\ to arrest Shaikh Sharaf, the Labor imams 
with their associates, and *Abdu*l-*azIz, and to bring them all to 
Court. 

{xxx. Varia,) 

(.July 22 nd) On Thursday the 15th of the month Chin-tlmur 
SI. came in from Tijara and waited on me. Today Champion 
Fol. 38XA Sadiq and the great champion-wrestler of Aud wrestled. Sadiq 
gave a half-throw * ; he was much vexed. 

(July 28th) On Monday the 19th of the month (Zffl-qddd) 
the Qlzll-bash envoy Murad the life-guardsman was made to put 
on an inlaid dagger with belt, and a befitting dress of honour, 
was presented with 2laks of tankas and given leave to go. 

{Here the record of 15 days is wanting.) 

(yyy. Sedition in Giidlidr.) 

{August nth) Sayyid Mashhadi who had come from Gualiar 
in these days, represented that Rahim-dad was stirring up 
sedition.^ On account of this, Khalifa’s servant Shah Muhammad 
the' seal-bearer was sent to convey to RahIm-dad matters written 
with commingling of good counsel. He went ; and in a few 
days came back bringing Rahim-dad’s son, but, though the 
son came, Rahim-dad himself had no thought of coming. On 
Wednesday the Sth of Zu'l-hijfa^ NQr Beg was sent to GuSlIar 

■ tam-bSro. E. and de C. however reverse the rdUs. 

• The TMkh-i-gSaMM (B.M. Add, 16,709, p. 18) supplements the fragmentary 
accounts which, above and s.a. 936AH., are all that the Bebur^nAma now preserves 
mnceming Kh^ja R&him-dad’s misconduct It has several mistakes but the gist of 
its infbifhation is useful. It mentions that the Khw&ja and his patema]*nncle h^hd! 
Khwija had displeased Bftbnr ; that Rahim-dad resolved to take refuge with the ruler 
of Milwfi (Muhammad KhSljt) and to make over Guftllir to a RftjpQt lanc^older of 
that country ; that upon this Shaikh Muhammad GkaHji went to and interceded 

"with B&bur and obtained his forgiveness for Rahim-dftd. Gu&liir was given '^k to 
Ra^im-dftd but after a time he was superseded by Aba’l-ftith [Shaikh GQran]. For 
puiticiflars about Mabdl Khwftja and a ainnlar story told about him ij Nis|mn*d-d1ii 
Ahmad in the TahaqM’^i-oHari^ Append B, and 

TVemtaim^s Nott p. 702, Section/. 
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to allay Ratem-dad’s fears, came back in a few days, and laid 
requests from RaMm-d&d before us. Orders in accordance with 
those requests had been written and were on the point of despatch 
when one of Ra^m-dad’s servants arriving, represented that he 
had come to effect the escape of the son and that Rahlm-did 
himself had no thought of coming in. I was for riding out at 
once to GuallSr, but Khalifa set it forth to me, *' Let me write 
one more letter commingled with good counsel ; he may even yet 
come peacefully.” On this mission Khusrau’s (son ?) Shih3bu*d> 
din was despatched. 

{August i 2 tK) On Thursday the 6th of the month mentioned 
{Z&l-hijjd) Mahdi Khwaja came in from Etawa.* 

{August i6tk) On the Festival-day* {Monday lOth) Hindu Beg 
was presented with a special head-to-foot, an inlaid dagger with 
belt ; also a 'pat'gana worth Jlaks'^ was bestowed on H9san-i-*ali, 
well-known among the Turkmans * for a Chaghatai.s 

* He may have come about the misconduct of his nephew Rahlm-dad. 

* The Tdu’l-kabir, the Great Festival of loth Zu’l-hijja. 

3 About 1750 (Erskine), 

4 Perhaps he was from the tract in Persia still called Chaglmtal Mountains. One 
Ibrahim Chaghatdi is mentioned by Babur (f. 175^) with Turkman begs who joined 
Qusain BdinqarH, This Iiasan-i-*all Chaghatdi may have come in like manner, with 
Mur&d the Turkman ehvoy from 'Iraq (f. 369 and n. i). 

s Several incidents recoded by Gul- Wan (writing half a century later) as following 
Mfthlm’s arrival in Agra, will belong to the*record of 935 ah. because they preceded 
Humayun’s arrival from Badakhshan. Their omission from Bftboi^s diary is explicable 

its minor lacuna. Such are : — (i) a visit to Dhulpur and Slkrl the interest of 
which lies in its showing that Bibl Mub&rika had accompanied M&hlm Begim to Agra 
from Kabul, and that there was in Slkrl a quiet retreat, a ekaukantB^ where Babur 
" used to write his book ” ; — (2) the arrival of the main caravan of ladies from Kabul, 
whi^ led Bibur to go four miles out, to Nangr&m, in order to give honouring 
reception to his sister Khan-zada Begim ; — (3) an excursion to the Gold-scattering 
garden {BSgh~i-Mar-afsk&n\ where seated among his own peo|de, Babur said he was 

bowed down by ruling and reigning”, longed to retire to that garden with a single 
attendant, and wished to make over his sovereignty to Humayun ; — (4) the death of 
Dil-dSr’s son Alwar (var. Anwar) whose birth may be assign^ to the gap preceding 
932 AH. because not chronicled later by Babur, ks is Faruq’s. As a distraction from 
the sorrow for this loss, a journey was " pleasantly made by water” to Dhulpur. 


Fol. 382 . 
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(a. Rahim-dad^s affairs^ 

{,Sep. JtK) On Wednesday the 3rd of Muharram, Shaikh 
Muhammad Ghaus * came in from Guallar with Khusrau’s (son) 
Shihabu’d-din to plead for Rahim-dad. As Shaikh Muhammad 
Ghaus was a pious and excellent person, Rahim-dad’s faults were 
forgiven for his sake. Shaikh Guran and Nur Beg were sent 
off for Gualiar, so that the place having been made over to their 
charge . . .* 

' Cf. f. 381^ n. >• For his earlier help to Rahim-dad ite f. 30^. For Biographies 
of him ste Blochmann’s A.-i-A. trs. pi 446, and Badajrunl’s Muntaikabu-t-lawdrlkk 
(Ranking’s and Lowe’s trss.). 

* Beyond this broken pas^e, one presumably at the foot of a page in BShur’s own 
manuscript, nothing of his diary is now known to survive. What is missing seems 
likely to have been written and lost. It is known from a remark of Gul-badan’s 
(H.N. p. 103) that he “ used to write his book ” after Mahim’s arrival in Agra, the 
place coming into her aneedote being Sfltrl. 
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It is difficult to find material for filling the laiuna of some 
15 months, which occurs in Babur’s diaiy after the broken 
passage of Muharram 3rd 936 AH. (Sept. 7th 1529 AD.) and down 
to the date of his death on Jumada 1 . 6th 937 AH. (Dec. ^dth 
1530 AD.). The known original sources are few, their historical 
matter scant, their contents mainly biographical. Gleanings 
may yet be made, however, in unexpected places, such gleanings 
as are provided by Ahmad-i-yadgar’s interpolation of Timiirid 
history ampngst his lives of Afghan Sultans. 

The earliest original source which helps to fill the gap of 
936 AH. is Gaidar Mirza’s Tdrtkh-t^rashtdi^ finished as to its 
Second Part which contains Babur’s biography, in 948* AH. 
(1541 AD.), 12 years therefore after the year of the gap 936 AH. 
It gives valuable information about the affairs of Badakhshan, 
based on its author’s personal experience at 30 years of age, and 
was Abu’l-fazl’s authority for the Akdar-ndma. 

The next in date of the original sources is Gul-badan Bpglm^s 
Hutnayun-ndmaf a chronicle of family affairs, which she wrote in 
obedience to her nephew Akbar’s command, given in about 
995 AH. (1587 AD.), some 57 years after her Father’s death, that 
whatever any person knew of his father (Humayun) and grand- 
father (Babur) should be written down for Abu’l-fa;;l’s use. It 
embodies family memories and traditions, and presumably gives 
the recollections of several ladies of the royal circle.* 

* Jaahar’s ffumUyUn-ndma and Bayard Btydfs work of the same title were written 
under the same royal command as the Beam’s. They contribute nothing towards 
filling the gap of 936 ah. ; their authors, being HumAyfin's servan^ write about him. 
It may be observ^ that criticism of these books, as recording trivialities, is disarmed 
if they were commanded because they would ob^ an order to set down whatever 
vras known, selection amongst their contents resting with Abu'l-fi^l. Even more 
completely most they be excluded firom a verdict on tiie literary standard of their 
day. — ^Ab&’l-fiuFl must have'had a source of Bftbnriana which has not found its way 
into European libraries. A man likely to have eontributed hisceoolleetions,diiectly og 
transmitted, is Khwaja Mnqim HarOm, The date of Muqlm's death is oonjectufal 
only, but he lived long enough to impress the worth of historical writing on his son 
NiniUnn'-d-dln A^imad- (Cfi £. and D.’s H. of I. art. v, 177 and 

187 ; T.-i-A lith. ed. p. I93 ; te Biyadd myids work, JASB. 1898, 
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» The Akbar^-ndma derives much of its narrative for 93^^37 AH. 
fl-om IJaidar Mirza and Gul-badan Begim, but its accounts of 
Babur’s self-surrender and of his dying address to his chiefs 
presuppose the help of information from a contemporary witness. 
It is noticeable that the Akbar^ndma records no public events 
as occurring in Hindustan during 936-937 AH-» nothing of the 
sequel of rebellion by Rahim-dad * and ‘Abdu*l-‘azlz, nothing of 
the untiring Biban and Bayazid. T'lat something could have 
been told is shown by what Ahmad-i-yadgar has preserved {vide 
posi ) ; but 50 years had passed since Baburs death and, manifestly, 
interest in filling the ItzcuntB in his diary was then less keen than it 
is over 3C^ years later. What in the Akbar-ndma concerns Babur 
is likely to have been written somewhat early in the cir. 1$ 
years of its author’s labours on it,® but, even so, the elder women 
of the royal circle had had rest after the miseries Humayun had 
wrought, the forgivehess of family affection would veil his past, 
and certainly has provided Abu’l-fazl with an over-mellowed 
estimate of him, one ill-assorting with what is justified by his 
Babur-nSma record. 

The contribution made towards filling the gap of 936-937 ah. 
in the body of Nizamu-’d-din Ahmad’s Tabaqdt-i-akbaH is 
limited to a curious and doubtfully acceptable anecdote about 
a plan for the supersession of Humayun as Padshah, and about 
the part played by Khwaja MuqFm Hardwi in its abandonment. 
A further contribution is made, however, in Book VII which 
contains the history of the Muhammadan Kings of Kashmir, 
namely, that Babur despatched an expedition into that country. 
As no such expedition is recorded or referred to in surviving 
Babur-nama writings, it is likely to have been sent in 936 AH. 
during Babur’s tour to and from Labor. If it were made with 
the aim of extending Timurid authority in the Himalayan 
borderlands, a hint of similar policy elsewhere may be given 
by ^e ceremonious visit of the Raja of Kahlur to Babur, 

* Ibn ^tuta (Lee’s trs. p. 133) mentions that after his appointment to Gdallar, 
Kahim-dad fell from favour . . . but was restored later, on the representation of 
Muhammad Ghaus ; held GQ&llar a||;ain for a short time, (he urent to Bahadur Shih 

' in Gujfdt) and was succeeded by Abu'l-fath (i.r. Shaikh Gurmn) who held it till 
BAbur’s death. 

* Its translation and explanatory noting have filled two decades of Isard* working 
jenra. Tamti lab^rtt mut^ris s/ irmdueiorigt 
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mentioned by Ahmad-i-yadgar (vide posi)J The T.-i-A. was 
written within the term of Abu*l-fazrs work on the Akbar-ndma^ 
being begun later, and ended about 9 years earlier, in 1002 AH. — 
1593 ad. It appears to have been AbQ*-l-fazl’s authority for his 
account of the campaign carried on in Kashmir by Babur's 
chiefs (Ayln-i-akbarl vol. ii, part i, Jarrett’s trs. p.389). 

An Important contribution, seeming to be authentic, is found 
interpolated in Ahmad-i-yadgar's Tdrlkh-i-s(ddtin-i~afdghana^ 
one which outlines a journey made by Babur to Lahor in 936 AH. 
and'gives circumstantial details of a punitive exp»edition sent by 
him from Sihrind at the complaint of the Qazl of Samana against 
a certain Mundahir Rajput. The whole contribution dovetails 
into matters found elsewhere. Its precision of detail bespeaks 
a closely-contemporary written source.* As its fullest passage 
concerns the Samana Qazl's affair, its basis of record may have 
been found in Samana. Some considerations about the date of 
Ahmad-i-yadgar’s own book and what Niamatu'l-lah says of 
Haibat Khan of Samana, his own generous helper in the Tdrikh’ 
i-Khan-i-jahdn Ludi^ point towards Haibat Khan as providing 
the details of the Qazl’s wrongs and avenging. The indication 
is strengthened by the circumstance that what precedes and \lrhat 
follows the account of the punitive expedition is outlined only.^ 
Ahmad-i-yadgar interpolates an account of Humayun also, which 
is a frank plagiarism from the Tabaqdt-i-akbarL He tells too 
a story purporting to explain why Babur “selected" Humayun to 
succeed him, one parallel with Nizamu'd-dln Ahmads about 
what led Khalifa to abandon his plan of setting the Mirza aside. 
Its sole value lies in its testimony to a belief, held by its first 
narrator whoever he was, that choice was exercised in the matter 
by Babur. Reasons for thinking Nizamu*d-din $ story, as it 
stands, highly improbable, will be found later in this note. 

■ 1 am indebted to my husband for acquaintance with Ni^mu'-d-dln Ahmad's 
record about Bftbur and Kashmir. 

^ In view of the vicissitudes Jto which under Humayun the royal library was 
subjected, it would be difficult to assert that this source was not the missing con- 
tinuation of Bfibur*s diary. 

> E. and D.’s H. of I. arL Tdrtkkd Kkdn^i•jiMLn AdnfT v, 67. For Ahmad-i 
-yidc 2 r*s book and its special features vide Lc» v, 2, 24, with notes ; Rieu's Arriate 
iaiahgve iii, 9220 ; JASB. 1916 , H. Beveridge's art. Note em tAe TlMkA-i-ealdl^m 
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Muhamrtiad Quim Hindu Shah Firishtds T&rlkk-t-firtskta 
contains an interesting account of Babur but contributes towards 
filliftg the gap in the events of 93^^37 ah. little that is not in the 
earlier sources. In M. Jules Mohl’s opinion it was under revision 
*as late as 1623 ad. (1032-3 ah.). 

a. Humdyun and Badakkskdn. 

An occurrence which had important results, was the arrival 
of Humayun in Agra, unsummoned by his Father, from the 
outpost station of Badakhshan. It will have occurred early in 
936 AH. (autumn 1529 ad.), because he was in Kabul in the first 
ten days of the last month of 935 AH. {vide posf). Curiously 
enough his half-sister Gul-badan does not mention his coming, 
whether through avoidance of the topic or from inadvertence; the 
omission may be due however to the loss of a folio from the only 
known MS. of her book (that now owned by the British Museum), 
and this is the more likely that Abu’I-fazl writes, at some length, 
about the arrival and its motive, what the Begim might have 
provided, this especially by his attribution of filial affection as 
Humayun’s reason for coming to Agra. 

IJ&iclAr Mirza is the authority for the Akbar-nama account of 
Humayun’s departure from Qila*-i-zafar and its political and 
military sequel. He explains the departure by saying that when 
Babur had subdued Hindustan, his sons Humayun and Kamrah 
were grown-up ; and that wishing to have one of them at hand in 
case of his own death, he summoned Humayun, leaving Kamran 
in Qandahar. No doubt these were the contemporary impressions 
conveyed to Haidar, and strengthened by the accomplished fact 
before he wrote some 12 years later ; nevertheless there are two 
clear indications that there was no royal order for Humayun to 
leave Qila*-i-zafar, viz. that no-one had been appointed to relieve 
him even when he reached Agra, and that AbO’l-fazl mentions 
no summons but attributes the Mlrz 3 ’s departure .from his post 
to an overwhelming desire to see his Father. What appears 
probable is that Mahim wrote to her son ui^ing his coming to 
Agra, and that this was represented as Babur’s wish. However 
little weight may be due to the rumour, preserved in ane^otes 
recorded long after 935 ah., . that any-one, Babur or Khalifa, 
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inclined against Humayun’s succession, that rumour she would 
set herself to falsify hy reconciliation.' 

When the Mlrza’s intention to leave Qila‘<i-zafar became 
known there, the chiefs represented that they should not be able 
to withstand the Auzbeg on their frontier without him (his tfoops 
implied).* With this he agreed, said that still he must go, and 
that he would send a Mirza in his place as soon as possible. He 
then rode, in one day, to Kabul, an item of rapid travel preserved 
by Abu*l-fazL 

HumayOn's departure caused such anxiety in Qila‘-i-zafar that 
somQ (if not all) of the Badakhshi chiefs hurried off an invitation 
to Sa'id Khan Chagkatdl^ the then ruler in Kashghar in whose 
service I^aidar Mirza was, to come at once and occupy the fort. 
They said that Faqlr-i-‘all who had been left in charge, was not 
strong enough to cope with the Auzb^, begged Sa*id to come, 
and strengthened their petition by reminding him of his 
hereditary right to Badakhshan, derived from Shah Begim 
Badakhshi, Their urgency convincing the Khan that risk 
threatened the country, he started from KSshghar in Muharram 
936 AH. (Sept.-Oct. 1529 AD.). On reaching Sarigh-chupan 
which by the annexation of Aba-bakr Mirza Dughldt was now 
his own most western territory 3 but which formerly was one of 
the upper districts of Badakhshan, he waited while Haidar went 
on towards Qila*-i-zafar only to learn on his road, that Hind-al 
(jBt, 10) had been sent from Kabul by Humayun and had 
entered the fort 12 days before. 

The Kashgharls were thus placed in the difficulty that the fort 
was occupied by Babur's representative, and that the snows would 
prevent their return home across the mountains till winter was 
past. Winter-quarters were needed and asked for by Haidar, 
certain districts being specified in which to await the re-opening 
of the Pamir routes. He failed in his request, “ They did not 
trust us,” he writes, “indeed suspected us of deceit.” His own 
account of Sa'Id’s earlier invasion of Badakhshan (925 AH. — 
1519 AD.) during Khan Mirza's rule, serves to explain Badakhshi 

* Huma 3 run’s last recorded' act in Hindustan was that of 933AH. (f. 3^96) when he 
took unauthorised possession of treasure in Dibll. 

■ TArlkk’^UrashiiRxx^, p> 397- 

» T.-i-R. trs. p. 353 Mr. Ncy Elias* notea 
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distrust of Kashgharls. Failing in his negotiations, he scoured 
arid pillaged the country round the fort, and when a few days 
later the Khan arrived, his men took what Haidar’s had left. 

Sa'Id KhSn is recorded to have besieged the fort for three 
months, but nothing serious seems to have been attempted since 
no mention of fighting is made, none of assault or sally, and 
towards the end of the winter he was waited on by those who 
had invited his presence, with apology for not having admitted 
him into the fort, which they said they would have done but for 
the arrival of Hind-al Mirza. To this the Khan replied that for 
him to oppose Babur Padshah was impossible; he reminded the 
chiefs that he was there by request, that it would be as hurtful for 
the Padshah as for himself to have the Auzbeg in Badakhshan 
and, finally, he gave it as his opinion that, as matters stood, every 
man should go home. His view of the general duty may include 
that of Badakhshi auxiliaries such as Sultan Wais of KuUab 
who had reinforced the garrison. So saying, he himself set out 
for Kashghar, and at the beginning of Spring reached Yarkand. 

b. Humayufis further action. 

Humayun will have reached Kabul before Zu’l-hijja lOth 
935 AH. (Aug. 26th 1529 AD.) because it is on record that he met 
Kamran on the Kabul 'Id-gah, and both will have been there to 
keep the ‘idu’l*kablr, the Great Festival of Gifts, which is held on 
that day. Kamran had come from Qandahar, whether to keep the 
Feast, or because he had heard of Humayun’s intended movement 
from Badakhshan, or because changes were foreseen and he 
coveted Kabul, as the Bdbur-ndtna and later records allow to be 
inferred. He asked Humayun, says Abu’l-fazl, why he was there 
and was told of his brother’s impending journey to Agra under 
overwhelming desire to see their Father.* Presumably the two 
Mirzas discussed the position in which Badakhshan had been 
left; in the end Hind-al was sent to Qila'-i-zafar, notwithstanding 
that he^as under orders for Hindustan. 

Humayun may have stayed some weeks in Kabul, how many 
those familiar with the seasons and the routes between Yarkand 

* Abu’l -fail’s record of Humayun’s sayings and minor doings at this early date in 
bis career, can hardly be anything more accurate than family-tradition. 
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and Qila*-i-zafar, might be able to surmise if the date of Hind-al’s 
start northward for which HumayQn is likely to have waited, 
were found by dovetailing the Muharram of Sa'id’s start, the 
approximate length ofhis journey to Sarigh-chupan, and Haidar’s 
reception of news that Hind-al had been 12 days in the fort. 

Humayuh’s arrival in Agra is said by Abu’l-fazl to have been 
cheering to the royal family in their sadness for the death of 
Alwar (end of 935 AH.) and to have given pleasure to his Father. 
But the time is all too near the date of Babur’s letter (f. 348) 
to Humayun, that of a dissatisfied parent, to allow the supposition 
that -his desertion^ of his post would fail to displease. 

That it was a desertion and not an act of obedience seems 
clear from the circumstance that the post had yet to be filled. 
Khalifa is said to have been asked to take it and to have 
refused ; ^ Humayun to have been sounded as to return and to 
have expressed unwillingness. Babur then did what was an 
honourable sequel to his acceptance in 926 AH. of the charge of 
the fatherless child Sulaiman, by sending him, now about 16, to 
take charge where his father Khan Mirza had ruled, and by still 
keeping him under his own protection. 

Sulaiman’s start from Agra will not have been delayed, and 
(accepting Ahmad-i-yadgar’s record,) Babur himself will have 
gone as far as Labor either with him or shortly after him, an 
expedition supporting Sulaiman, and menacing Sa‘id in his 
winter leaguer round Qila‘-i-gafar. Meantime Humayun was 
ordered to his fief of Sambhal. 

After Sulaiman’s appointment Babur wrote to Sa‘id a letter 
of which Haidar gives the gist ; — It expresses surprise at Sa‘Td’s 
doings in Badakhshan, says that Hind-al has been recalled and 
Sulaiman sent, that if Sa‘Id regard hereditary right, he will 


* The statement that Khalifa was asked to go so far from where he was of the first 
importance as an administrator, leads to consideration of why it was done. So little 
is known explicitly of Babur’s intentions about his territories after his death that it is 
possible only to put that little together and read between its lines. It may be that he 
was now planning an immediate retirement to Kabul and an apportionment during life 
of his dominions, such as Abu-sa‘id had made of his own. If so, it would be desirable 
to have Badakhshan held in strength such as Khalifa’s family could command, and 
especially desirable because as Barlas Turks, that family would be one with B&bur . 
in desire Co regain Transoziana. Such a political motive would worthily explain the 
offer of the appointment. 
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leave “Sulaiman Shsh Mlrza”^ in possession, who is as a son to 
them both* that this would be well, that otherwise he (Babur) 
wiirmake Over respK>nsibility to the heir (Sulainian);3 and, The 
rest you know.*' ^ 

c, Babur visits Labor. 

If Ahmad -i-yadgar*s account of a journey made by Babur to 
Labor and the Panj-ab be accepted, the lacuna of 936 AH. is 
appropriately filled. He places the expedition in the 3rd year of 
Babur’s rule in Hindustan, which, counting from the first reading 
of the khutba for Babur in Dihli (f. 286), began on Rajab 1 5th 
935 AH. (March 26th 1529 ad.). But as Babur’s diary-record for 

935 AH. is complete down to end of the year, (minor lacuncs 
excepted), tfie time of his leaving Agra for Labor is relegated to 

936 AH. He must have left early in the year, (1) to allow time, 
before the occurrence of the known events preceding his own 
death, for the long expedition Ahmad-i-yadgar calls one of 
a year, and (2) because an early start ^ter Humayun’s arrival 
and Sulaiman’s departure would suit the position of affairs and 
the dates mentioned or implied by Haidar’s and by Ahmad-i- 
yadgar’s narratives. 

Two reasons of policy are discernible, in the known events of 
the time, to recommend a journey in force towards the North-west ; 
first, the sedition of ‘Abdu’l-*aziz in Labor (f. 381), and secondly, 
the invasion of Badakhshan by Sa’id Khan with its resulting 
need of supporting Sulaiman by a menace of armed intervention.^ 

' The *‘Shih” of this style is derived from Sulaiman’s BadakhshI descent through 
Shah Begim; the “ Mlrza*' from his M Iran -sViahi descent through his father Wais 
Khan Mlrza. The title Khan Mlrza or Mlrza Khan, presumably according to the 
outlook of the speaker, was similarly derived from forbears, as would be also Shah 
Beglm’s ; (her pier&onal name is not mentioned in the sources). 

“ 5a*ld, on the father’s, and Babur, on the mother’s side, were of the same 
generation in descent from Yunas Khan ; Sulaiman was of a younger one, hence his 
pseudo'filial relation to the men of the elder one. 

3 Sa*id was Shah BegTm’s grandson through her son' Ahmad, Sulaiman her great- 
grandson through her daughter Sult;an-Nigar, but SulaiAnan could claim also as the 
heir of his father who was nominated to rule by Shah Begim ; moreover, he could 
claim by right of conquest on the father’s side, through Abu-sa*ld the conqueror, his 
son Mahmud long the ruler, and so through Mahmud’s son Wais Khan Mlrza. 

^ The menace conveyed by these words would be made the more forceful by Babuir’s 
move to Labor, narrated by Ahmad-i-yadgar. Some ill-result to Sa‘Id of independent 
rate by Sulaiman seems foreshadowed ; was it that if Babur’s restraining hand were 
withdrawr^ the Badakhshls would try to regain their lost districts and would have help 
in ao-doing from Babur ? 

^ It is open to conjecture that if affairs in Hindustan had allowed it, B&bur would 
BOW have returned to Kabul. Ahmad -i-yftdgar makes the expedition to be one for 
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In Sihrind the RSja of Kahlur, a place which may be one of the 
Simla hill-states, waited on BSLbur, made offering of 7 falcons and 
3 mans * of gold, and was confirmed in his fief* 

In Labor Kamran is said to have teceived his Father, in 
a garden of his own creation, and to have introduced the local 
chiefs as though he were the Governor of LShor some writers 
describe him as then being. The best sources, however, leave 
him still posted in Qandahar. He had been appointed to 
Multan (f 359) when ^Askari was summoned to Agra (f 339), 
but whether he actually went there is not 'assured ; some months 
later CZu’l-hijja loth 935 ah.) he is described by Abu*l-fazl as 
coming to Kabul from Qandahar. He took both Multan 3 and 
Labor by force from his (half-)brother Humayun in 935 AH. 
(1531 AD.) the year after their Father’s death. That he should 
wait upon his Father in Labor would be natural, Hind-al did so, 
coming from 'Kabul. Hind-al will have come to Labor after 
making over charge of Qila‘-i-zafar to Sulaiman,and he went back 
at the end of the cold season, going perhaps just before his Father 
started from Labor on his return journey, the gifts he received 
before leaving being 2 elephants, 4 horses, belts and jewelled 
daggers.^ 

Babur is said to have left Labor on Rajab 4th (936 AH.) — 
March 4th, 1 5 30 AD.). From Ahmad-i-yadgar’s outline of Babur’s 
doings in Labor, he, or his original, must be taken as ill-informed 


pleasare only, and describes Babur as hunting and sight-seeing for a year in Labor, 
the Panj-ab and near Dihll. This appears a mere flourish <>1 words, in view of the 
purposes the expedition served, and of the difficulties which had arisen in Labor itself 
and with Sa* 1 d Khan. Part of the work effected may have been the despatch of an 
expedition to Kashmir. 

* This appears a large amount. 

* The precision with which the Raja’s gifts arc stated, points to a closely-con- 
temporary and written source. A second such indication occurs later where gifts 
made to Hind-al are mentioned. 

* An account of the events in Multiui after its occupation by Shah Hasan Arghun 
is found in the latter part of the TabagHt-uakbari and in Krskine’s H. of I. i, 393 
seg , — It may be noted here that several instances of confusion amongst Babur’s sons 
occur in the extracts made by Sir H. £lliot and Professor Dowson in their 

cf India from the less authoritative sources \e,g. v, 35 Kamran for Humayun, 'Askari 
said to be in Kabul (pp. 3 ^ and 37) ? Hind-al for Humayun ^/r.Jand that these errors 
have slipped into several of the District Gazetteers of the United Provinces. 

4 As was said of the offering made by the Raja of Kahlur, the precision of statement 
as to what was given to Hind-al, bespeaks a closely-contemporary written source. 
So too does the mention (text, infret) of the day bn which Babur began his return 
journey from Labor. 
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or indifTerent about them. His interest becomes greater when he 

writes of Samana. 

* 

d. Punishment of the Munddhirs, 

When 3 abur, on his return journey, reached Sihrind, he 
received a complaint from the QazI of Samana against one 
Mohan Munddhir (or Mundhdr) * Rajput who had attacked his 
estates, burning and plundering, and killed his son. Here-upon 
*AlI-quli of Hamadan® was sent with 3000 horse to avenge the 
Qazl’s wrongs, and reached Mohan’s village, in the Kaithal 
pargana, early in the morning when the cold was such that the 
archers ** could not pull their bows.” 3 A marriage had been 
celebrated x>ver-night ; the villagers, issuing from warm houses, 
shot such flights of arrows that the royal troops could make no 
stand ; many were killed and nothing was effected ; they retired 
into the jungle, lit Ares, warmed themselves (?), renewed the 
attack and were again repulsed. On hearing of their failure, 
Babur sent off, perhaps again from Sihrind, Tarsam Bahadur 
and Naurang Beg with 6000 horse and many elephants. This 
forcq reached the village at night and when marriage festivities 
were in progress. Towards morning it was formed into three 
divisions,^ one of which was ordered to go to the west of -the 
village and show itself. This having been done, the villagers 
advanced towards it, in the pride of their recent success. The 
royal troops, as ordered beforehand, turned their backs and fled, 
the Mundahirs pursuing them some two miles. Meantime 
Tarsam Bahadur had attacked and fired the village, killing many 
of its inhabitants. The pursuers on the west saw the flames of 
their burning homes, ran back and were intercepted on their way. 
About 1000 men, women and children were made prisoner ; there 

* Cf. G. of I. xvi, 55 ; Ibbetson's Kep&rt an JCamdL 

” It is noticeable that no one of the three royal officers named as sent against 
Mohan Munddhir, is recognizable as mentioned in the Bdbur-ndma, They may all 
have had local commands, and not have served further east. Perhaps this, their 
first appeaptance, points to the origin of the information as independent of Babur, but 
he might have been found to name them, if his diary were complete for 936 ah. 

s The £. and D. translation writes twice as though the inability to pull ** the 
bows were due to feebleness in the men, but an appropriate reading would refer the 
difficulty to the hardening of sinews in the composite Turkish bows, which prevented 
the archers from bending the bows for stringing. 

4 One infers that fires were burned all night in the bivouac. 
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was also great slaughter, and a pillar of heads was raised. Mohan 
was captured and later on was buried to the waist and shot to 
death with arrows.* News of the affair was sent to the Padshah.* 

As after being in Sihrind, Babur is said to have spent two 
months hunting near Dihll, it may be that he followed up the 
punitive expedition sent into the Kaithal pargana of the Karnal 
District, by hunting in Nardak, a favourite ground of the 
Timurids, which lies in that district. 

Thus the gap of 936 AH. with also perhaps a month of 937 ah. 
is filled by the “year’s” travel west of Dihll. The record is 
a mere outline and in it are periods of months without mention 
of where Babur was or what affairs of government were brought 
before him. At some time, on his return journey presumably, 
he will have despatched to Kashmir the expedition referred to in 
the opening section of this appendix. Something further may 
yet be gleaned from local chronicles, from unwritten tradition, or 
from the witness of place-names commemorating his visit. 

Bdbuf^s self-surrender to save Humdyun. 

The few months, perhaps 4 to 5, between Babur’s return to 
Agra from his expedition towards the North-west, and the time 
of his death are filled by Gul-badan and Abu’l-fazl with matters 
concerning family interests only. 

The first such matter these authors mention is an illness of 
Humayun during which Babur devoted his own life to save his 
son’s .3 Of this the particulars are, briefly : — That Humayun, 
while still in Sambhal, had had a violent attack of fever ; that 
he was brought by water to Agra, his mother meeting him in 


* At this point the A.S.B. copy (No. 137) of the T&rlkh-i-sal&tin-i-afdghana has 
a remark which may have been a marginal note originally, and which cannot be 
supposed made by Ahmad -i-iradgar himself because this would allot him too long 
a spell of life. It may show however that the interpolations about the two Timurids 
were not inserted in his book by him. Its purport is that the Mundahir village 
destroyed by Babur’s troops in 93^ ah. — 1530 ad. was still in ruins at the time it 
was written 160 (lunar) years later (*.tf. in 1096 ah. — 1684-85 ad.). The better Codex 
(No. 3887) of the Imperial Library of Calcutta has the same passage. — Both that 
remark and its context show acquaintance with Samana and Kaithal. — The writings 
now grouped under the title nrikh’-i-saldttn-i-afdghana present difficulties both as 
to date and contents (cf. Rieu’s Persian Catalogue s.n,). 

■ Presumably in Tihrind. 

3 Cf. G. B.*s H. N. trs. and the Bib- Ind. ed. and trs.. Index s.hh. ; 

Hughes* IHcHonary off Jsl&m s.n. Intercession. 
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Muttra ; and that when the disease baffled medical skill, Babur 
resolved to practise the rite believed then and now in the East to be 
valid, of intercession and devotion of a suppliant’s most valued 
possession in exchange for a sick man’s life. Rejecting counsel 
to offer the Koh-i-nur for pious uses, he resolved to supplicate for 
the acceptance of his life. He made intercession through a saint 
his daughter names, and moved thrice round Humayun’s bed, 
praying, in effect, O God ! if a life may be exchanged for a life, 
I, who am Babur, give my life and my being for Humayun.” 
During the rite fever surged over him, and, convinced that his 
prayer and offering had prevailed, he cried out, “ I have borne 
it away ! I have borne it away ! ” * Gul-badan says that he 
himself fell ill on that very day, while Humayun poured water 
on his head, came out and gave audience; and that they carried 
her Father within on account of his illness, where he kept his 
bed for 2 or 3 months. 

There can be no doubt as to Babur’s faith in the rite he had 
practised, or as to his belief that his offering of life was accepted ; 
moreover actual facts would sustain his faith and belief. On- 
lookers also must have believed his prayer and offering to have 
prevailed, since Humayun went back to Sambhal,^ while Babur 
fell ill at once and died in a few weeks.^ 

f* A plan to set Bdbur^s sons aside from Ike succession, 

Reading the Ak 5 ar-nd$na alone, there would seem to be no 
question about whether Babur ever intended to give Hindustan, 
at any rate, to Humayun, but, by piecing together various con- 
tributory matters, an opposite opinion is reached, vie, that not 
Khalifa only whom Abu’l-fazl names perhaps on Nizamu’d-dfn 
Ahmad’s warrant, but Babur also, with some considerable number 
of chiefs, wished another ruler for Hindustan. The starting- 
point of this opinion is a story in the Tabctqdt-i^akbari and, 

* A closer translation would be, I hare taken up the burden.” The verb is 
^ardHskian f. 349, p. 6x6 n. i). 

• See E^kine’s Histoiy of India ii, 9. ^ 

9 At this point attention is asked to the value of the Ahtnad-i^yidgir interpolatiofi 

which allows Babur a year of active life before Humayun’s illness and hts own which 
follow^* With no chronicle known of 936 AH. Babur had been supposed ill all 
th|O0|^ the year, a supposition which destroys the worth of his self-sacrifice. Moreover 
several' inferences have been drawn from the supposed year of illness which are 
disproved by the activities recorded in that interpolation. 
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with less detail, in the ^kbar-ndma^ of which the gist is that 
Khalifa planned to supersede HumSyuh and his three brothers 
in. their Father’s succession.* 

The story^ in brief, is as follows : — At the time of Bsbur’s 
death Nizamu’d-dln Ahmad’s father Khwaja Muhammad Muqlm 
Hardwi was in the service of the Office of Works.® Amir 
Nizamu*d-dln ‘All Khalifa, the Chief of the Administration, had 
dread and suspicion about Humayun.and did not favour his 
succession as Padshah. Nor did he favour that of Babur’s other 
sons. He promised “ Babur Padshah’s son-in-law {jddmdd) ” 
Mahdl Khwaja who was a generous young man, very friendly to 
himself, that he wouldmake him Padshah. This promise becoming 
known, others made their saldm to the Khwaja who put on airs 
and accepted the position. One day when Khalifa, accompanied 
by Muqlm, went to see Mahdl Khwaja in his tent, no-one else 
being present, Babur, in the pangs of his disease, sent for him 3 
when he had been seated a few minutes only. When Khalifa had 
gone out, Mahdl Khwaja remained standing in such a way that 
Muqlm could not follow but, the Khwaja unaware, waited 
respectfully behind him. The Khwaja, who was noted for the 
wildness of youth, said, stroking his beard, “ Please God ! first, 
I will flay thee ! ” turned round and saw Muqim, took him by 
the ear, repeated a proverb of menace, “ The red tongue gives 
the green head to the wind,” and let him go. Muqlm hurried 
to Khalifa, repeated the Khwaja’s threat against him, and 
remonstrated about the plan to set all Babur’s sons aiide in favour 
of a stranger-house.*^ Here-upon Khalifa sent for Humayun,^ 
and despatched an officer with orders to the Khwaja to retire to 
his house, who found him about to dine and hurried him off 
without ceremony. Khalifa also issued a proclamation for- 
bidding intercourse with him, excluded him from Court, and 
when Babur died, supported Humayun. 


* £. andD.*s History of ’India^^ 187 ; G. B.’s Humdyikn-ndma trs. p. 28. 

* darkhidmat-i-dlwdi9ti-i-buyi^ilt% perhaps he was a Barrack- officer. His appoint- 
ment explains his attendance on Khallffi. 

3 Khalifa preseribed for the sick Bibar. 

^ perhaps, foreign dynasty. 

5 From ; Gnl-badan, by an anachronism madesome ooyean later, writes 

KHanJar, to which place Hamftyun moved Smooths after his kiocession. 
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As Ni^mu'd-dln Ahmad was not born till 20 years after 
Babur died, the story will have been old before he could 
appreciate it, and it was some 60 years old when it found way 
into the Xabizqdt-i-akbari and, with less detail, into the Akbar- 
•ndma 

Taken as it stands, it is incredible, because it represents 
Khalifa; and him alone, planning to subject the four sons of Babur 
to the suzerainty of Mahdl Khwaja who was not a Timurid, 
who, so far as well-known sources show, was not of a ruling 
dynasty or personally illustrious,^ and who had been associated, 
so lately as the autumn of 1529 AD., with his nephew Rahim-dad 
in seditious action which had so angered Babur that, whatever 
the punishment actually ordered, rumour had it both men were to 
die.* In two particulars the only Mahdi Khwaja then of Babur's 
following, does not suit the story ; he was not ‘a young man in 
1530 AD ., 3 and was not a ddmdd of Babur, if that wiord be taken 
in its usual sense of son-in-law, but he was 2Lyasna, husband of 
a Padshah’s sister, in his case, of Khan-zada Begim.^ Some 
writers style him Sayyid Mahdl Khwaja, a dbuble title which 
may indicate descent on both sides from religious houses ; one 
is suggested to be that of Tirmiz by the circumstance that in his 
and Khan-zada Beglm’s mausoleum was buried a Tirmiz sayyid 

* I am indebted to my husband’s perusal of Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s Asdr-i-fande^d 
(Dihll ed. 1854 p. 37, and Lakhnau ed. 1895 PP* 40 » 41) for information that, perhaps 
in 93S AH., Mahdl Khwaja set up a tall slab of white marble near Amir Khusrau’s 
tomb in Dihll, which bears an inscription in^praise of the poet, composed by that 
Shih&bn’d'dln the Enigmatisi who reached Agra with KhwAnd-amlr in Mu^rram 
■935 AH. <f. 339 ^). The inscription gives two chronograms of Khusrau’s death (725 AH. ), 
mentions that Mahdl Khwija was the creator of the memorial, and gives its date in 
the words, *‘The beautiful effort of Mahdl Khwaja.” — The Dihll ed. of the Atdr- 
i-^anddfd depicts the slab with its inscription ; the Lakhnau ed. depicts the tomb, 
may show the slab in siid^ and contains interesting matter by Sayyid Ahmad Khan. 
The slab is mentioned without particulars in Murray’s Hand-book to Bengal^ p. 329. 

* Lee’s / 4 ff Batuta p. 133 and Hiraman’s Tdrtkh-ugddUdri, Cf. G. B.’s Humdy&n^ 
ndma trs. (1902 AD.), Appendix B . — Mahdi JChwdJa. 

^ In an anonymous hi/e of Skdh Ismd^il Mahdl Khwaja [who may be 

a son of the Musa Khwaja mentioned by Babur on f. 216] is described as being, in what 
will b^9i6-7AK., Babur’s Diwdn-bedi axid assent towards Bukhara with 10,000 men. 
This was 293rears before the story calls him a 3roung man. Even if fhe word jawdn 
(young man) be read, as T. yigit is frequently to be read, in the sense of ** efficient 
ightingman”, Mahdl was over-age. Other details of the story, besides the word 
jamdn^ bespeak a younger man. 

^ G. B.’8 H. N. trs. 126; Habfbds»siyar, B.M. Add. 16,679 f. 370, 1 . 16, lith. ed. 
See. in. iii, 372 (where a clerical error makes B&bhr give M&hdl two of hitf fiill- 
sisteia in manii»).-r-Another yaana of BAbur was Khallfii’s brother Junaid Barlds^ 
the hnaband of Shahr-bftnu, a half-sister of Babur. 
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of later date, ShSh Abu’l-ma'all. But though he were of Tirmiz, it 
is doubtful if that religious house would be described by the word 
khdnzvdda which so frequently denotes a ruling dynasty. 

His name may have found its way into Nizamu’d-din Ahmad’s 
story as a gloss mistakenly amplifying the word iidmdd^ taken in 
its less usual sense of brother-in-law. To Babur’s contemporaries 
the expression ** Babur Padshah’s ddmdd^^ (son-in-law) would be 
explicit, because for some 1 1 years before he lay on his death- 
bed, he had one son-in-law only, viz. Muhammad-i-zaman Mirza 
Bdi-qard^ the husband of Ma‘suma Sul^n Begim. If that Mlrza’s 
name «vere where Mahdl Khwaja’s is entered, the story of an 
exclusion of Babur’s sons from rule might have a core of truth. 

It is incredible however that Khalifa, with or without Babur’s 
concurrence, made the plan attributed to him of placing any 
man not a Tlmurid in the position of Padshah over all Babur’s 
territory. I suggest that the plan concerned Hindustan only 
and was one considered in connection with Babur’s intended 
return to Kabul, when he must have left that difficult country, 
hardly yet a possession, in charge of some man giving promise 
of power to hold it. Such a man Humayun was not. My 
suggestion rests on the following ponsiderations : — 

(1) Babur’s outloqk was not that of those in Agra in 1 587 AD. 
who gave Abu’l-fazl his Baburiana material, because at that date 
Dihll had become the pivot of Timurid power, so that not to 
hold Hindustan would imply not to be Padshah. Babur’s outlook 
on his smaller Hindustan was different ; his position in it was 
precarious, Kabul, not Dihli, was his chosen centre, and from 
KSbuI his eyes looked northwards as well as to the East. If he 
had lost the Hindustan which was approximately the modem 
United Provinces, he might still have, held what lay west of it 
to the Indus, as well as Qandahar. 

(2) For several years before his death he had wished to return 
to Kabul. Ample evidence of this wish is given by his diary, his 
letters, and some poems in his second Dtwdn (that found in the 
Rampur MS.). As he told his sons more than once, he kept Kabul 

* B&bur, shortly before his death, married Gul-rang to AlsAn-tlmur and Gal-chihim 
to Tukhto'buchi Cf. /«/, Section i, Bddur's mdoei amdMidrem ; and 

N. trs. Biographical Appmiar.iiif. Dil-ddr BegIm and SanmaSaltin Begim 
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for himself.^ If» instead of dying in Agra, he had returned to 
KSbul, had pushed his way on from Badakhshan, whether as far 
as Samarkand or less, had given Humayun a seat in those parts, 
— action * foreshadowed by, the records — a reasonable inter- 
pretation of the story that Humayun and his brothers were not 
to govern Hindustan, is that he had considered with Khalifa the 
apportionment of his territories according to the example of his 
ancestors Chingiz Khan, Timur and Abu-sa‘id ; that by his plan of 
apportionment Humayun was not to have Hindustan but some- 
thing Tramontane ; Kamran had already Qandahar ; Sulaiman, 
if Humayun had moved beyond the out-post of Badakhshan, 
would hat^e replaced him there; and Hindustan would have gone 
to “ Babur Padshah’s ddfndd^\ 

(3) Muhammad-i-zaman had much to recommend him for 
Hindustan : — Timurid-born, grandson and heir of SL Husain 
Mirza, husband of Ma'suma who was a Timurid by double 
descent,^ protected by Babur after the Bdl-qara cUbacle in Herat, 
a landless man leading such other exiles as Muhammad Sultan 
Mirza ,3 ^Adil Sultan, and QSsim-i-husain Sult§n, half'Timurids 
all, who with their Khurasan! following, had been Babur’s guests 
in Kabul, had pressed on its poor resources, and thus had helped 
in 932 AH. (1525 AD.) to drive him across the Indus. This BaT- 
qara group needed a location ; Muhammad-i-zaman’s future had 
to be cared for and with his, Ma^suma’s. 

(4) It is significant of intention to give Muhammad-i-zaman 
ruling status that in April 1529 AD. (Sha'ban 935 AH.) Babur 
bestowed on him royal insignia, including the umbrella-symbol 
of sovereignty.^ This was done after the Mirza had raised 

» Cf. G. B.’s H. N. trs. p. 147. 

* She is the only adult daughter of a Timurid mother named as being such by 
Babur or GuUbadan, but various considerations incline to the opinion that Dil-dar 
Be^m also was a Timurid, hence her three daughters, all named from the Rose, were 
so to^ Cf. references of penultimate note. 

3 if attaches interest to the Mirza that he can be taken reasonably ^s once the owner 
of the Elphinstone Codex (cf. JRAS. 1907, pp- > 3 ^ and 137). 

4 Death did not threaten when this gift was made ; life in Kabul was planned 
for. — Here attention is asked again to the value of Ahmad-i-yadgar’s Baburiana for 
removing the impression set on many writers by the blank year 936 ah. that it was 
one of iHness, instead of being one of travel, hunting and sight-seeing. The details 
of the activities of that year have the further value that they enhance the worth of 
B&bur’s sacrifice of Ufe. — Hf^idar Mlra& also fixes the date of the beginning of illness 
as 937 AH. 
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objections, unspecified now int)M Bdbur-ndtna againstBihar ; they 
were overcome, the insignia were given and, though for military 
reasons he was withheld from taking up that appointment, the 
recognition of his royal rank had been made. His next appoint- 
ment was to Junpur, the capital of the fallen Sharql dynasty. 
No other chief is mentioned by Babur as receiving the insignia 
of royalty. 

(4) It appears to have been within a Padshah’s competence to 
select his successor ; and it may be inferred that choice was 
made between Humayun and another from the wording of more 
than one writer that Khalifa “ supported ” Humayun, and from 
the word “selected” used in Ahmad-i-yadgar’s anecdote.' Much 
more would there be freedom of choice in a division of territor\' 
such as there is a good deal to suggest was the basis of Nizamu’d- 
din Ahmad’s story. Whatever the extent of power proposed for 
the ddmdd^ whether, as it is difficult to believe, the Padshah’s 
whole supremacy, or whether the limited sovereignty of Hindu- 
stan, it must have been known to Babur as well as to Khalifa. 
Whatever their earlier plan however, it was changed by the 
sequel of Humayun’s illness which led to his becoming Padshah. 
The ddmdd was dropped, on grounds it is safe to believe more 
impressive than his threat to flay Khalifa or than the remonstrance 
of that high official’s subordinate Muqim of Herat. 

Humayun’s arrival and continued stay in Hindustan modified 
earlier dispositions which included his remaining fn Badakhshan. 
His actions may explain why Babur, when in 936 AH. he went 
as far as Labor, did not go on to Kabul. Nothing in the sources 
excludes the surmise that Mahim knew of the bestowal of royal 
insignia on the Bai-qara Mirza, that she summoned her son to 
Agra and there kept him, that she would do this the more 
resolutely if the ddmdd of the plan she must have heard of, were 
that Bai-qara, and that but for Humayun’s presence in Agra and 
its attendant difficulties, Babur would have gone to Kabul, leaving 
his ddmdd in charge of .HindOstan, 

Babur, however, turned back from Labor for Agra, and there 

* The author, or embroiderer, of that anonymous story did not know the 
nSma well, or he w'ould not have described Babur as a wine-drinker after 933 ah. 
The anecdote is parallel with Nizamu‘d-d1n Ahmad's, the one explaining why the 
Mirzfi was selected, the other why "the damOd was dropped. 
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he piade the self-surrender which, resulting in Humayun’s 
“ selection ” as Padshah, became a turning point In history. 

Humayun’s recovery and Bsbur’s immediate illness will have 
made the son’s life seem Divinely preserved, the father’s as a debt 
to be paid. Bsbur’s impressive personal experience will have 
dignified HumSyun as one whom God willed should live. Such 
distinction would dictate the bestowal on him of all that fatherly 
generosity had yet to give. The imminence of death defeating 
all plans made for life, Humayun was nominated to supreme 
'power as Padshah. 

g, Babur s Metun, 

Amongst other family matters mentioned by Gul-badan jas 
occurring shortly before her Father’s death, was his arrangement 
orinarriages for Gul*rang with Alsan-timur and for Gul-chihra 
with TuKhra-hugha Chaghatdz. She also writes of his anxiety 
to see Hind-al who had been sent for from Kabul but did not 
arrive till the day after the death. 

When no remedies availed, Humayun was summoned from 
Sambhal. He reached Agra four days before the death ; on the 
morrow Babur gathered’his chieis together for the last of many 
times, addressed them, nominated Humayun his successor and 
bespoke their allegiance for him. Abu’l-fazl thus summarizes his 
words, " Lofty counsels and wei^ty mandates were imparted. 
Advice was given (to Humayun) to be munificent and just, to 
acquire God’s favour, to cherish and protect subjects, to accept 
apologies from such as had failed in duty, and to pardon trans- 
gressors. And, he (Babur) exclaimed, the cream of my testa- 
mentary dispositions is this, Do naught against your brothers, 
even though they may deserve it.’ In truth,” continues the 
historian, ” it was through obedience to this mandate that his 
Majesty Jannat-ashiySnl suffered so many injuries from his 
brothel without avenging himself.” Gul-badan’s account of her 
Father’s last address is simple: — “He spoke in this wise, 
years it has been in my heart to make over the throno to 
Humavun and to retire to the Gold-scattering Garden. By the 
Divine grace I have obtained in health of body everything but 
the fulfilment. oL this wish. Now that illness has laid me low. 
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I chaise you all to acknowledge HumSyun in my stead. Fail 
not in loyalty towards him. Be of one heart and mind towards 
him. I hope to God that he, for his part, will bear himself well 
towards men. Moreover, Humayun, I commit you and your 
brothers and all my kinsfolk and your people and my people 
to God’s keeping, and entrust them all to you.’ ” 

It was on Monday Jumada I. 5th 937 AH. (Dec. 26th 1530AD.) 
that Babur made answer to his summons with the Adsum of the 
Musalman, “ Lord ! I am here for Thee.” 

' “ Black fell the day for children and kinsfolk and all,” w rites 
his daughter ; 

Alas ! that time and the changeful heaven should exist without thee ; 

Alas ! and Alas ! that time should remain and thou shouldst be gone 

mourns Khwaja Kalan in the funeral ode from which BadayunI 
quoted these lines.^ 

The body was laid in the Garden-of-rest (Ardm-dd^^A) which 
is opposite to where the Taj-i-mahall now stands. Khwaja 
Muhammad ^All *asas ^ was made the guardian of the tomb, 
and many well-voiced readers and reciters were appointed to 
conduct the five daily Prayers and to offer supplication for the 
soul of the dead. The revenues of SikrI and from BlSna 

were set aside for the endowment of the tomb, and Mahim 
..Begim, during the two and a half years of her remaining life, 
sent twice daily from her owit estate, an allowance of food 
towards the support of its attendants. 

In accordance with the directions of his will, Babur’s body was 
to be conveyed to Kabul and there to be laid in the garden of his 
choice, in a grave open to the sky, with no building over it, no 
need of a door-keeper. 

Precisely when it was removed from Agra we have not found 
stated. It is known from Gul-badan that Kamran visited his 
Father’s tomb in Agra in 1S39AD. (946 AH.) after the battle of 
Chausa ; and it is known from Jauhar that the body had been 
brought to Kabul* before 1544 AD. (95 2 ah.), at which date 
Humayun, in Kabul, spoke with displeasure of KamrSn’s in- 
civility to “ Bega Beglm ”, the “ Bibl ” who had conveyed their 

■ Ba. AuL i i4Z : Ranking’s tf& p. 44^. 

* The night-giuiid; perhaps Mfthlm Betflm’s brother (C. B.’s H. N. tis. pp. 27 * 8 ). 
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Father’s body to that place.^ That the widow who performed 
this duty was the A^han Lady, Bibl Mubarika^ is made 
probable by Gul-badan’s details of the movements of the royal 
ladies. Babur’s family left Agra under Hind-al’s escort, after the 
defeat at Chausa (June 7th, 1539 AD.) ; whoever took charge of 
the body on its journey to Kabul must have returned at some 
later date to fetch it. It would be in harmony with Sher Shah’s 
generous character if he safe-guarded her in her task. 

The terraced garden Babur chose for his burial-place lies on 
the slope of the hill Shah-i-Kabul, the Sher-darwaza of European 
writers .3 It has been described as perhaps the most beautiful 
of the Kabul gardens, and as looking towards an unsurpassable 
view over the Char-dih plain towards the snows of Paghman 
and the barren, rocky hills which have been the hunting-grounds 
of rulers in Kabul. Several of Babur’s descendants coming to 
Kabul from Agra have visited and embellished his burial-garden. 
Shah-i-jahan built the beautiful mosque which stands near the 
grave ; Jahangir seems to have been, if not the author, at least 
the prompter of the well-cut inscription adorning the upright 
slab of white marble of Maldan, which now stands at the grave- 
head. The tomb-stone itself is a low grave-covering, not less 
simple than those of relations and kin whose remains have been 
placed near Babur’s. In the thirties of the last century [the 
later Sir] Alexander Burnes visited and admirably described 
the garden and the tomb. With him was MunshI Mohan Lai who 
added to his own account of the beauties of the spot, copies of 
the inscriptions on the monumental slab and on the portal of the 
Mosque.^ As is shown by the descriptions these two visitors 
give, and by Daniel’s drawings of the garden and the tomb, 
there were in their time two upright slabs, one behind the other, 
near the head of the grave. Mr. H. H. Hayden who visited the 
garden in the first decade of the present century, shows in his 
photograph of the grave, one upright stone only, the place of 

* G. B.’s H. N. trs. f. 34^, p. 138 ; Jauhar*s Memoirs of Humdyun^ Stewart's trs. 
p. 82. 

** TCf. G. B.'s H. N. trs. p. 216, Bio. App. s,n, Bega Bcgam. 

s f. 128, p. 200 n. 3. Cf. Appendix U. — Babur^s Gardens in and near ICdbuL 

^ Cf. H. H. Hayden's Notes on some monuments in Afghanistan^ [Memoirs of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal Ji, 344] ; SLnd Journal asiatique 1888, M. J. Darmesteter’s 
art. Jnscriptians de CabottL 
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one of the former two having been taken by a white-washed 
lamp holder {ckirdghddn). 

The purport of the verses inscribed on the standing-slab is 
as follows : — 

A ruler from whose brow shone the Light of God was that * 
Back-bone of the Faith {zahtru^ d-dtt^ Muhammad Babur 
Padshah. Together with majesty, dominion, fortune, rectitude, 
the open-hand and the firm Faith, he had share in prosperity, 
abundance and the triumph of victorious arms. He won the 
material world and became a moving light ; for his every 
conquest hfe looked, as for Light, towards the world of souls. 
When Paradise became his dwelling and Ruzwan^ asked me 
the date, I gave him for answer, “ Paradise is forever Babur 
Padshah’s abode.” 

h, Bdbuf^s wives and children.^ 

Babur himself mentions several of his wives by name, .but 
Gul-badan is the authority for complete lists of them and their 
children. 

1. 'AyishaSultan Begim, daughter of 51 . Ahmad MirzaJ/fra/r- 
skdhi was betrothed, when Babur was cir, 5 years old, in 894AH. 
(1488-89 AD.), bore Fakhni*n-nisa’ in 906 AH. [who died in about 
one month], left Babur before 909 ah. (1503 ad.). 

2. Zainab SI. Begim, daughter of SI. Mahmud Mirza Mirdn- 
shdht^ was married in 9 10 AH. (1504-5 AD.), died childless two or 
three years later. 

3. Mahim Begim, whose parentage is not found stated, was 
married in 912 ah. (1506 ad.), bore Bar-bud, Mihr-jan, Alsan- 
daulat, Faruq [who all died in infancy], and Humayun. 

4. Ma^suma SI. Begim, daughter of SI. Ahmad Mirza Mirdn- 
sfidhiy was married in 91 3 AH. (i 5 <^ 7 AD.), bore Ma'suma and died 
at her birth, presumably early in the lacuna of 9 14-92 5 AH. 
(1S08-19AD.). 

* SI demonstrative sup^esting: that it refers to an original inscriptioti on the 
second, but now absent, upright slab, which presumably would bear Babur’s name. 

* Kuzwan is the door-keeper of Paradise. 

3 Particulars of the women mentioned by Babur, Haidar, Gul-badan and other 
writers of their time, can he seen in my Biographical Appendix to the Beglm’s 
HumUyiin-ndma, As the Appendix was published in 1902 , variants from it occurring 
in this work are corrections superseding earlier and less-informed statements. 
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5. Gul-rukh Begim, whose parentage is not xound stated, was 
perh^^s a BegchTk Mughul, was married between 9 14 AH. and 
92 5 AH. (1508- 1 9 AD.), probably early in the period, bore Shah- 
rukh, Ahmad [who both died young], Gurizar [who also may 
have died young], Kamran and 'Askarl. 

6. Dil-dar Begim, whose parentage is not found stated, was 
married in the same period as Gul-rukh, bore Gul-rang, Gul- 
chihra, Hind-al, Gul-badan and Alwar, [who died in childhood]. 

7. The Afghan Lady (Afghani Aghacha), Bibl Mub^rika Yusufs- 
£dt^ was married in 925 AH. (15 19 AD.), and died childless. 

The two Circassian slaves Gul-nar Aghacha and Nar-gul 
Aghacha of whom Tahmasp made gift to Babur in 933 AH. 
(f.305), became recognized ladies of the royal household. They 
are mentioned several times by Gul-badan as taking part in 
festivities and in family conferences under HumSyiin. Gul-nSr 
is said by Abu’l-fazl to have been one of Gul-badan’s pilgrim 
band in 983 AH. (1575 AD.). 

The above list contains the names of three wives lyhose 
parentage is not given or is vaguely given by the .well-known 
sources, — namely, Mahim, Gul-rukh and Dil-dar. What would 
sufficiently explain the absence of mention by Babur of the 
parentage of Gul-rukh and Dil-dar is that his record of the years 
within which the two Beglms were married is not now with the 
Bdbur-ndma. Presumably it has been lost, whether in diaiy or 
narrative form, in the Ictcuna of 914-25 AH. (1508-19 AD,). Gul- 
rukh appears to have belonged to the family of Begchik Mughuls 
described by H^ldsir Mirza*; her brothers are styled Mirza; she 
was of good but not royal birth. Dil-dar*s case is less simple. 
Nothing in her daughter Gul-badan’s book suggests that she and 
her children were other than of the highest rank ; numerous 
details and shades of expression show their ease of equality with 
royal personages. It is consistent with Gul-badan’s method of 
enumerating her father’s wives that she should not state her own 
mother’s descent; she states it of none of her mothers ”. There 
is this interest in trying to trace Dil-dar’s parentage, that she 
may have been the third daughter of SI. Mahmud Mirza and 
Pasha Begfm, and a daughter of hers may have been the mother of 
■ TM^-i-raskidi trs. Elias and Ross p. 308. 
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Salima Sultan Begim who was given in marriage by Humayun 
to BairSm Khan, later was married by Akbar, and was a woman 
of charm and literaiy accomplishmentis. Later historians, Abu’l- 
fazl amongst their number, say that Salima’s mother was a 
daughter of Babur’s wife Salha Sultan Begim, and vary that 
daughter’s name as Gul-rang-rukh-barg or ~iz^r (the last form 
being an equivalent of ckthra^ face). As there cannot have been 
a wife with her daughter growing up in Babur’s household, who 
does not appear in some way in Gul.-badan’s chronicle, and as 
Salima’s descent from Babur need not be questioned, the knot is 
most readily loosened by surmising that Salha” is the real name 
of Gul-badan’s ‘*Dildar”. Instances of double names are frequent, 
Mahim, Mah-chicham, Qara-guz, Aq, (My Moon, My Moon 
sister, Black-eyed, Fair). ‘‘Heart-holding” (Dil-dar) sounds like 
a home-name of affection. It is the Ma^dsir-t-rahtmt which gives 
Salha as the name of Babur’s wife, Pasha’s third daughter. Its 
author maybe wrong, writing so late as he did(i025AH.-~i6i6Ap.), 

‘ or may have.been unaware that Salha was (if she were) known as 
Dil-dar. It would not war against seeming facts to take Pasha’s 
third daughter to be Babur’s wife Dil-dar, and Dil-dar’s daughter 
Gul-chihra to be Salima’s mother. Gul-chihra was born in about 
1516 AD., married to Tukhta-bugha in 1530 AD., widowed in cir, 
1533 ad., might have remarried witli Niiru’d-dln Chaqdntdnt 
(Sayyid Amir), and in 945 AH. might have borne him Salima; she 
was married in 1547 AD. (954 AH.) to ‘Abbas Sultan Ausbeg.^ 
Two matters, neither having much weight, make against taking 
Dil-dar to be a Mtrdn^shdht\ the first being that the anonymous 
annotator who added to the archetype of Kehr’s Codex what is 
entered in Appendix L.-£ 7 » Mdhtm^s adcption of Hind-dl^ styles 
her Dil-dar Aghacha ; he, however, may have known no more 
than .others knew of her descent ; the second, that Mahim forcibly 
took Dil-dar's child Hind-al to rear ; she was the older wife and 
the mother of the heir, but could she have taken the upper hand 
over a Miran-shahl? A circumstance complicating the question 
of Salima’s maternal descent is, that historians searching the 
Bdbur^ndma or its Persian translation the WdqVdt-i-bdbtiri for 
information about the three daughters of Mahmud Mirdn-skdhi 
* Bich App. x.ff. Gal-chihm. 
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and Pasha B€MLrlu^ Turkman, would find an incomplete record^ 
Q&^ein which the husbands of the first and second daughters are 
mentioned and nothing is said about the third who was Bsbur’s 
wife and the grandmother of Salima. Babur himself appears to~ 
have left the record as it is, meaning to fill it in later; presumably 
he waited Ibr the names of the elder two sisters to complete his 
details of the three. In the Haidarabad Codex, which there is 
good ground for supposing a copy of his original manuscript, 
about three lines are left blank (f. 27) as if awaiting information; 
in most manuscripts, however, this indication of intention is 
destroyed by running the defective passage on to join the next 
sentence. Some chance remark of a less well-known writer, 
may clear up the obscurity and show that Salha was Dil-dar. 

Mahim's case seems one having a different cause for silence 
about her parentage. When she was married in Herat, shortly 
after the death of SI. Husain Mirza, Babur had neither wife nor 
child. What Abu’l-fazl tells about her is vague ; her father’s name 
is not told ; she is said to have belonged to a noble Khurasan 
family, to have been related {msbat-i-khwes/i) to SI. Husain 
Mirza and to have traced her descent to Shaikh Ahmad of Jam. 
If her birth had been high, even though not royal, it is strange 
that it is not stated by Babur when he records the birth of her 
son Humayun, incidentally by Gul-badan, or more precisely by 
Abu’l-fazl. Her brothers belonged to Khost, and to judge from a 
considerable number of small records, seem to' have been quiet, 
un warlike Khwajas. Her marriage took place in a year of which 
a full record survives ; it is one in the composed narrative, not 
in the diary. In the following year, this also being one included 
in the composed narrative, Babur writes of his meeting with 
Ma‘suma Alirdn-shd/n in Herat, of their mutual attraction, and 
of their marriage. If the marriage with Humayun’s mother had 
been an equal alliance, it would agree with Babur’s custom to 
mention its occurrence, and to give particulars about Mahim’s 
descent.* 

■ The st^y of the later uprisings against Mahim’s son Humayun by his brothers,* 
by Muhaminacl-i'Zaman and others of the same royal blood, and this in 

spite of Humayun’s being his father’s nominated successor, stirs surmise as to whether 
the rebels were not tempted by more than his defects of character to disregard his 
^laim to supremacy; perhaps pride of higher maternal descent, this particularly 
amongst the Bal-qara group, may have deepened a disregard created by antagonisms 
of temperament. 
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i, Mr. William Erskines estimate of Babur. 

Zahiru’d-din Muhammad Babur was undoubtedly one of the 
most illustrious men of his age, and one of the most eminent 
and accomplished princes that ever adorned an Asiatic throne. 
He is represented as having been above the middle size, of great 
vigour of body, fond of all field and warlike sports, an excellent 
swordsman, and a skilful archer. As a proof of his bodily 
strength, it is mentioned, that he used to leap from one pinnacle 
to another of the pinnacled ramparts used in the East, in his 
double-soled boots ; and that he even frequently took a man 
under each arm and went leaping along the rampart from one of 
the pointed pinnacles to another. Having been early trained 
to the conduct of business, and tutored in the school of adversity, 
the powers of his mind received full development. He ascended 
the throne at the age of twelve, and before he had attained his 
twentieth year, had shared every variety of fortune ; he had not 
only been the ruler of subject provinces but had been in thraldom 
to his own ambitious nobles, and obliged to conceal every senti- 
ment of his heart ; he had been alternately hailed and obeyed as 
a conqueror and deliverer by rich and extensive kingdoms, and 
forced to lurk in the deserts and mountains of Farghana as 
a houseless wanderer. Down to the last dregs of life, we perceive 
in him strong feelings of affection for his early friends and early 
enjoyments. ♦ * ♦ He had been taught betimes, by the voice 
of events that cannot lie, that he was a man dependent on the 
kindness and fidelity of other men ; and, in his dangers and 
escapes with his followers, had learned that he was only one of 
an association. * * • The native benevolence and gaiety of his 
disposition seems ever to overflow on all around him ; * * * of his 
companions in arms he speaks with the frank gaiety of a soldier. 
* * • Ambitious he was and fond of conquest and glory in all 
its shapes ; the enterprise in which he was for a season engaged, 
seems to have absorbed his whole soul, and all his faculties were 
exerted to bring it to a fortunate issue. His elastic mind was 
not broken by discomfiture, and few who have achieved such 
glorious conquests, have suffered more numerous or more decisive 
defeats. His personal courage was conspicuous during his whole 
life. Upon the whole, if we review with impartiality the history 
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ot Aaa, we find few princes entitled to rank higher' than Bsbur 
in'genlus and accomplishments. * * * In activity of mind, in 
the gay equanimity and unbroken spirit with which he bore the 
extremes of good and bad fortune, in the possession of the manly 
and social virtues, in his love of letters and his success in the 
cultivation of 'them, we shall probably find no other Asiatic 
prince who can justly be placed beside him.” 

The End. 



THE HISTORY OF BABUR 

OR BABUR-NAMA 

Index I. Personal 

Aba-bilrr Mirza Mtrdn^shdhi Ttmurid^ BarUts Turk^ son 
of Abu-sa'Id and a Badakhshi beg^Tm — particulars 22, 26 ; 
his attack on Hisar 51 ; defeated hy^ Husain Bdi-qard and 
his death (884) 2^ ; his Bal-qara marriag^e 266 ; a Badakhshi 
connection 51 [t884 AH.-1479 ad.]. 

Aba-blkr Mirza Dughldt Kdshghart^ son of Ssniz and a 
Chiras (van Jaras) begim — invades Farghana (899) 32 ; 
his annexations in Badakhshan 695 ; his MFrSnshahl wife 48; 
[t920AH.-l5l4AD.] 

'Abbas, a slave — ^murderer of Aulugh (Ulugh) Beg Shdk- 
rukht (853) 85. 

'Abbas Sultan Auzheg — marries Gul-chihra Mirdn-skdht^ 
BSbur’s daughter (954) 713. 

'Abdu'l-'ali Tarkhan Argkun Chingtz-Khdnid — particulars 
38, 39; [fcir. 899 AH.-1494 AD.]. 

'Abdu*l-'aziz mir-akhivur — ordered to catch pheasants (925) 
404; posted in Labor (930) 442 ; sent into Milwat 

(932) 460; on service 465—6, 471, 530; the reserve at 
Fanipat 472-3 ; reinforces the right 473 ; surprised and de- 
feated by Sanga (933) 549, 550 ; in the left wing at Kanwa 
567, 570 ; pursues Sanga 576 ; ordered against Baluchis 
(935) 638 ; writes from Labor about the journey of Babur’s 
family 659, 660 ; arrested 688 ; sequel to his sedition 

not given in the Akdar-ndma 692 ; reference to his 

sedition 698. 

'Abdu^l-'aziz "^^irza Skdh~n4khi Ttmiiridy Barlds Turk^ son 
of Aulugh Beg — his Chaghatai wife 19—20. 

' Abdu*l-baqi — surrenders Qandahar to Babur (928) 436, 437. 

'Abdu’l-baqi Mirza Mtrdn’‘s/idhz Timuridy Barlds Turky son 
of 'Usman — particulars 280 ; referred to 266 n. 6 ; goes to 
Heri (908) 336 ; his wife Sultanlm Bdt~qard 265 n. 5, 280. 

'Abdu’l-ghaffar tauudchi — conveys military orders (935) 63S. 

Mir 'Abdu’l-grhafGLr Ldrly of Husain Bdt-qard's Court — 
particulars 284, 285 ; [i‘912 AH.— 1506— 7 AD.]. 

* The 5st indicates Translator's matter. 
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Khwaja *Abdu*l>haqq, brother of Khwaja MakhdumT Nura — 
waited upon by Babur (935) 641, 686 ; has leave to stay in 
Agra 641. 

*Abdu’l-karim Ushrit Autghiir^ (var.) — serving Ahmad 

Mirdn-shdhi 40 ; captured by an Auzbeg (902) 65. 

*Abdu’l-kliaUq Bog: Isfardytni — particulars 273-4 (where 
read Isfardytni for ** Isf dray tni'*'). 

Shaikh ^Abdu’l-lah aishik-dghd — with JahSngIr (899) 32; 
leaves Babur for home (902) 191. 

Sayyid *Abdu’l-lah Andikhiidi — his Bai-qara wife Bairam- 
sultan and their son Barka q.v. 

Khwaja *Abdu’l-lah Ansdri — his tomb visited by Babur 

(912) 305 ; a surmised attendant on it 145 n. 1 ; [t481 AH.— 
1088 AD.]. 

Shaikh ‘Abdu’l-lill bakd^val — with the Bai-qara families (913) 
328. 

Shaikh *Abdu’l-lah Barlds — particulars 51 ; excites the 
Tarkhan rebellion (901) 61—2; his daughter a cause of 
attempt on Samarkand 64 ; with his son-in-law Mas'Od 
Mtrdn-shdhi (903) 93. 

Khwaja *Abdu’l-lali Kbwajagran Khwaja — fifth son of 
•Ubaidu*l-lah Ahrdrt — his son ‘Abdu’sh-shahid, q,v, 

Mulla 'Abdu*l-lah kitdbddr — one of eleven left with Babur 

(913) 337 ; given the third of a potent confection (925) 373 ; 
a drunken lapse 398 ; induced by Babur to restrict his 
drinking 399 ; at a party where Babur, abstaining, watches 
the drinkers 400—1 ; rebuked for an offending verse 416 ; 
joins Babur in an autumn garden 418 ; on service (932)468, 
530 ; in the right centre at PanTpat (932) 472, 473, and at 
Kanwa (933) 565, 569 ; sent to take possession of Agra 475 ; 
is sarcastic 581 ; in attendance on Auzbeg envoys (935) 631 ; 
sent to take charge of Sambhal (935) 675, 687 ; conveys 
orders 676 ; sends news of Biban and Bayazid 679 ; arrives 
in Agra, 687. 

Khv^aja ^Abdix’l-lah Marivdrld — particulars 278—9: pre- 
eminent on the dulcimer 291 ; [f922 AH.— 1516 AD.]. 

*Abdu’l-lah Mirza Shdh-rnk/n Timurid^ Barlds Turk — 
succeeds his father, Ibrahim, in Shiraz (838) 20, and his 

' See Abu'l-gViazl's Shajarat-i~turkl ofi the origin and characteristics of the tribe 

(D^smaisons trs. Index s.n^ Oulghur, especially pp. 16, 37, 39). 
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cousin ‘Abdu*l-latlf in Transoxiana (854) 85-6 ; Yunas KhSLn 
his retainer q.v . ; [f Jumada I. 22, 855 AH -1450 AD.].’^ 

Khwaja *Abdu*l-lah Qazi, see Khwaja Maulana-i-qazl. 

'Abdu’l-lah Sultan Aiizbeg-Shaibdn — particulars 26 7; serving 
Babur in Hindustan (after 933 ?) 267. 

^AbduU-latif bakhshi — serving Husain Bdt-qard (901) 57 ; 
acts for Babur from Qunduz (932—3) 546. 

*Abdu’l-latif SSirza SJtdh-rukkt Timiirid Barlds Turk — 
murders and succeeds his father Aulugh Beg (853) 15 ; a 
couplet on his parricide 85*; [fRabi' I.26,854ah.-1450ad.3]. 

* Abdul’ -latif SUljban Afizbeg^ Shaibdnt Chingtz-khanid^ son 
of Hamza — Babur’s half-sister Yadgar {jxt. cir, 8) his share of 
spoil (908) 18. 

Mulla *Abdu’l-maluk Kkzvdstt (var. malik) — at Bajaur (925) 
368 ; sent ahead into Bhira 381, and to Kabul 415 ; returns 
from an embassy to ‘Iraq (932) 446 (here qurchi)\ sent 
again (935) 642 ; on service (933) 576, 582. 

‘Abdu’l-miuan, son of Mulla Haidar — holding Blsh-kint 
(907) 151. 

Amir ^Abdu’l-qadus Beg Dughldt — slays Jamal Kkar 
Arghiin (877) 35 ; conveys wedding gifts to Babur and 
arouses suspicion (900) 43 ; [for his death see T.R. trs. 
pp. 94, 103]. 

‘ Abdu’l-qadus Beg Kohbur Ckaghatdi — with Babur at Madu 
(Mazu) (905) 109 (where for “ qasim ” read qadus) ; one of 
the eight fugitives from Akhsi (908) 177. 

Mirak ^Abdu’r-raliim Sadr — his servant Badru’d-din q.v. 

^Abdu’r-rabliu shaghdwal — sent to speak the Bhira people 
fair for Babur (925) 381 ; given charge of Ibrahim Ludi's 
mother (933) 543 ; fetches a hostage to Court 578, who 
escapes 581. 

Maul3na ‘Abdu’r-rab^m Turkistdni — fleeces Khwand-amir 
328. 

Mulla ^Abdu’r-rabman Gkaznawt — particulars 218 ; 
[t921 AH.-1515 AD.]. 

Maulana *Abdu*r-rab.mazi Jdmi — his letters imitated by 
NawS’I 271 ; his- sarcasm on Shaikhim’s verse 277; his 


* This date is misplaced in my text and should be transferred from p. 83, 1. 3 fr. ft. 
to p. 86, 1. 1, tliere to follow “ two years 

* A fuller reference to the H.S. than is given on p. 85 n. 2, is ii, 44 and iii, 167. 
3 Cf. j.ff. 'Abdu’l-lah Mirzi SkUh-rukhi for a date misplaced in my text. 
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tomb visited by B§bur (912) 285, 305 ; Babur's reverential 
mention of him 283, 286 , his example followed by pro- 
duction of the Wdlidiyyak-risala (935) 620 ; his birth-place 
623 n. 8; his disciple ‘Abdu’l-ghafur 284; [898AH.-1492 ad.]. 

* Abdu’r-raBman Tr>ig.Tt Barak~zdi Afghan^ Amir of Afghani- 
stan — mentioned in connection with Jaml’s tomb 305 n. 6 ; 
[tl319 AH.-1901 AD.]. 

*A.bd.il’r-razza]c Sfirza Mirdn-shdhI Barids T'urk^ 

son of Aulugh Kabuli — loses Kabul (910) 195, 365 ; out 

with Babur 234 ; surmised part-vendor of Babur’s mother’s 
burial-ground 246 n. 2 ; in Herat (912) 298; escapes ShaibanI 
and joins Babur (913) 331 ; in the left wing at Qandahar 334 ; 
his -loot 337-8 ; deserts Qalat in fear of ShaibanI 340 ; left 
in charge of Kabul ib, ; given Ningnahar 344 ; rebels (914) 
345 ; his position stated 345 n. 6 ; [t9l5 AH.— 1509 AD. ?]. 

Khwaja^Abdu’sh-shaliidySon of Ahrarl’s fifth son Khwajagan- 
khwaja (‘Abdu’l-lah) — placed on Babur’s right-hand (935) 
631 ; gifts made to him 632 ; invited to a ma'jun^^Ktty 653 ; 
particulars 653 n. 4 ; a likely recipient of the Mubin 438, 

631 n. 3 ; [t982 AH.-1574 AD.]. 

‘Abdu’sb-aliiikur MugAul, son of Qambar-i-^all Sildkh — 
serving Jahangir Mirdn-shdhi (after 910) 192 ; in the right 
wing at Kanwa (933) 566. 

^Abdii’l-wabbab Mughtd — given Shaikh Puran to loot (913) 
328. 

* Abdu’l-wabhab shaghdwal^ servant of ‘Umar-shaikh and 
K\\m 2 AMirdn-shdhi — forwards news (899)25 ; gives Khujand 
to Babur 54 ; his son Mir Mughul qjv, 

Abraba Yemeni^ an Abyssinian Christian — his defeat (571 AD.) 
563 n. 3. 

ImSm Abu Sanifa — his followers’ respect for the Hiddyat 76 ; 
his ruling that peacock-meat is lawful food 493. 

Khwaja Abu’l-barka Fardqi — criticizes Bana’i’s verse (906) 
137. 

Shaikh Abu’l-fat^, servant of the Shah-zada of Mungir — 
envoy from Bengal to Babur (934, 935) 676; placed on 
Babur’s right-hand (935) 631. 

Abu*l-fatb Sa^id Kbau, see Sa'Id Khan Chaghatdu 

AbuU-fath. Turkmdn^ son of ‘Umar — his joining Babur from 
‘Iraq 280 ; made military-collector of Dhulpur (933) 540 ; 
Babur visits his hainmdm (935) 615. 
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Abu’l-fazl, see Akbar-ndma, 

AbH’l-hasan qiir-be^t — in the right wing at Qandahar (913) 
334; does well (925)404; his brother Muhammad Husain q,v. 

AbuU-hasan qurchi — in the centre at Qandahar (913) 335. 

Abu’l-lxash.iin, servant of SI. ‘AH [Taghai Be^chtk \ — overtakes 
Babur with ill news (925) 412. 

Abu’l-xna^ali Ttrmizt — IWP^ his burial-place has significance 
as to Mahdl KhwSja's family 705 ; [t971 AH.-1564 AD-]. 

Khwaja Abu’l-makaram — supports ‘BaT-sunghar Mtrdn-s/ulhi 
(901) 62, (902) 65 ; acts for peace (903) 91 ; meets Babur, 
both exiles (904) 99 ; at Babur’s capture of Samarkand (906) 
132, 141 ; leaves it with him 147 n. 2 ; speaks for him (908) 
157-8; fails to recognize him 161; wr- at Archlan 184; 
[t908 AH.-1502 AD.]. 

Shaikh Abu’l-mansur Mdtaridi — his birthplace Samarkand 
75, 76 [t333 AH.-944 ad.]. 

Abu’l-mii]t^ammad nesa-bdz — in the tulghuma of the left wing 
at Panipat (932) 473 ; on service (933) 582, (934) 589, 598. 

Abu’l-miibaniziiad Khujandt — his sextant 74 n.4. 

Abii’l-mutLSin lliraa Bdi-qard Ttmurid, Barlds Turk, son 
of IJusain and Latlf — particulars 262 (where for “ husain ’* 
read muhsin), 269 ; serving his father (901) 58 ; defeats his 
brother Badi*u*z-zaman (902) 69, 70 ; defeated by his father 
at Halwa-spring (904) 260 ; his men take Qarakul from 
Auzbegs (906) 135 ; co-operates against ShaibanI (912) 296; 
rides out to meet Babur 297 ; they share a divan 298 ; 
presses him to winter in Herl 300 ; returns to his district 
(Merv) 301 ; his later action and death 329-30, 331 ; 
[t913 AH.-1507 AD.]. 

Abu’l-musllin Kukuldasb — brings an Arghun gift to Babur 
(925) 401,402. 

Abii*l-qa8ixiL Jcddtr — tells Babur a parrot story (935)* 494. 

Abu*l-q&Blm — a musician (923) 387, 388 (here Qasim only). 

Abd^l-qaaiu Kokbur Chaghatdt, son of Haidar-i-qasim — on 
service with Babur (902) 68, (906) 130. 131, 133; in the 
right wing at Sar-i-pul (Khwaja Kardzan) 139; killed 141 ; 
[t906 AH.-1501 AD.], 

Shaikh Abu’l-WC^d Fdrighi, maternal-uncle of Zain Khawdft 
— makes verse on the Kabul-river (932) 448 ; his chronogram 
on Al-aman*s birth (935) 621 ; [t940 AH.-1533 AD.“]. 

‘ The date 935 ah. is inferred from p. 483. 

* Cf. Badiyunt’s MufUakhabt^i-tawMkh and Ranking’s trs. i, 616 and n. 4, 617. 
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!^l]iaikh Abu-sa^id gban Dar-miydn ' — particulars 276. 

Sultan Abu-sa*id Kirza Mtrdn-shdht Ttmiirid^ Barlds Turk 
— his descent 14; asserts Timurid supremacy over Chaghatal 
KhSlq^ns (855) 20, 344, 352 ; takes Mawara*u*n-nahr (855) 
86; forms his Corps of Braves 28, 50 ; a single combat in his 
presence (857) 50; defeats Husain Bdi-qard (868) 259; a 
swift courier to him 25 ; joined by the Black-sheep Turkmans 
(872) 49; orders the Hindustan army mobilised 46 ; defeated 
and killed by the White-sheep Turkmans (873) 25, 46, 49 ; 
appointments named 24,37 ; his banishment of Nawa’l 271 ; 
reserves a Chaghatal wife for a son 21, 36 ; his BadakhshI 
wife and their son 22,® 260 ; his Tarkhan Arghnn wife and 
their sons, 33, 45 ; his mistress Khadija q.v, ; his daughters 
Payanda-sultan, Shahr-banO,_Rabi*a-sultan, Khadija-sultan, 
Fakhr-i-jahan, Apaq-sultan, Aq Beglm q^v, ; retainers named 
as his *AlI-dost Sdgftdricht^ Muhammad BarandOq, Aurus, 
and Zu’n-nun Arghun qjv. ; his marriage connection NOyan 
Ttrmizi q,v. ; [f873 AH.— 1469 AD.]. 

Abu-sa^id Puran, see Jamalu’d-din. 

Abu-sa^id Sultan Auzbeg-Shaibdn^ Chlngiz-khdnidy son of 
Kuchum — IV* at Ghaj-davan (918) 360 ; at Jam (935) 622, 
636 ; sends an envoy to Babur 631, 632, 641 ; [f940 ah.— 
1533-4 AD.]. 

Shaikh Abii-sa^ld Tarkban (van Bu-sa‘id) — his house Mirza 
Khan's loot in Qandahar (913) 338. 

Abu-turab UQrza Bdt-qard Ttfnurid^ Barlds Turk^ son of 
Husain and Mingll — particulars 262, 269; his son Sohrab q.v . ; 
[t before 911 AH.-l 505-6 AD.]. 

Adik Sultan Qazzdq^ fujt Chtngtz-khdnid (yzx. Aung Sultan), 
son of JanT Beg Khan (T.R. trs. 373) — husband of Sultan- 
nigar Chaghatdl q.v, 

*Adil Saltan Auzbeg~Shatbdn(J\ Cktngfz-kkdnid (?\ son of 
Mahdl and a Bal-qara beglm — marries Shad Bdt-qard 263 ; 
suggestions as to his descent 264 n. 1 ; waits on Babur at 
Kalanur (932) 458 ; on Babur’s service 468, 471, 475, 530 ; 
in Jthe left wing at Panipat 472, and at Kanwa (933) 567, 
570; ordered against Baluchis (935) 638 ; W* mentioned' as 
a landless man 706. 

Sayyida Afaq, a legendary wife of Babur 358 n. 2 ; her son 
and grandson ib, 

* "Ftxti translates this sobriquet by ie divot*i ( Vie de SL Hestein BeUkara 

p. 40 n. 3). 

* At p. 22 n. 8 fill out to Cf. f. €b (p. 13) n. 3. 
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Afg^hani MubSrika. 

Sayyid Afi^al Begr, son of ‘All Kkwdb~bin — conveys Husain 
Bdt~qard^s summons to Babur for help against ShaibanI (91 1 ) 
255 ; particulars 282 ; takes news to Herat of Babur’s start 
from Kabul (91 2) 294 ; sends him news of Husain’s death 295 ; 
[t921 AH.-1516 AD.]. 

Ag^lia Beg:im Bdi-qard Timurid^ Barlds Turk^ daughter of 
Husain and Payanda-sultan — parentage and marriage (or 
betrothal, H.S. iii, 327) 266 ; [’f died in childhood]. 

Agrlxa-Bultan, ghunchacki of ‘Umar. Shaikh — her daughter 
Yadgar-i-sultan q.v^ 

Abi — his feet fjost -bitten (912) 311. 

Ahi, a poet — particulars 289 ; [t907 AH.-1501-2]. 

Alili, a poet — particulars 290 ; (for 4 writers using Ahli as 
their pen-name see 290 n. 6). 

Sultan Ahmad Ailchi-bughd^ Mugkiil — one of four daring much 
(912) 315 ; in the left wing at Qandahar (913) 334. 

Pir Ahmad — leaves Samarkand with the Tarkhans (905) 121 ; 
fights for Babur at Sar-i-pul (Khwaja Kardzan) (906) 139. 

AJtwxad Afshdr Turk — a letter to him endorsed by Babur (935) 
617. 

Mirza Ahmad * A1T Farsi^ Barlds — particulars 273. 

Ahmad * Ali Tarhhan Arghun^ brother of Qull Beg — favours 
Babur and admits him to Qandahar (913) 337. 

Mulla Ahmad Balkht — conveys treasure to Balkh (932) 446. 

Mirza SayyidT Ahmad Mtrdn-shdht Tinturid^ Barlds Turk^ son 
of Miran-shah — particulars 257 n. 5 ; named in a line of 
descent 280 n. 1 ; his son Ahmad and grandson ‘Abdu’l- 
baqT q.v. 

Mir Ahmad Begr Itdrnji Mughftly paternal-uncle of Tambal — 
guardian of a son of "I'lie Khan (Mahmud) 115 ; reinforces 
Babur (903) 92; acts against him (905) 115, 116; acts 
against ‘All Mirdfi-shdhi 112, makes a contemptuous speech 
about Tambal (906) 145. 

Ahmad Beg: Safazvi — wsr- leads a reinforcement to help Babur 
'(917) 353. 

Sultan Ahmad Chdr-shambd ly see Char-shamba. 

Ahmad chdshnigir — helps in poisoning Babur (933) 541 ; 
[t933 AH.-1526 AD.]. 

Ahmad Higi Beg: Dulddly Barlds Turk — particulars 25, 37, 
*38; his pen-name Wafa’F and a couplet of his 38; his 
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hospitality to * Alisher JVawdf 38, 271 ; drives Khusrau Shah 
from Samarkand (900)51 ; supports BRi-sunghstr JlftransAdAs 
in the Tarkhan rebellion (901) 62, 63 ; his death at the hands 
of slaves and slave-women 63—4 ; [+^1 AH.- 1496 AD.]. 

A3i^TCiB.€&parwdf$cAt — on service (925) 377, (932) 458, 460, (933) 
540’; sent to surprise Ibrahim Ludi (932) 468 (his name is 
omitted in my text) ; in the left centre at Panipat472, 473 ; 
his ill-behaviour in the heats 524. 

Sultan Abmad T^hS.n — Alacba Khan — Chaghatdt Chingtz- 
khdnid^ son of Yunas and Shah £ eglm — particulars 23, 160 ; 
meaning of his sobriquet Alacha Khan 23 ; younger Khan- 
dada, Babur’s name for him 1 29 ; considered as a refuge for 
Babur (899) 29, (903) 92, (906) 129, (908) 158; visits 
Tashkint (908) 159 ; ceremonies of meeting 160-1, 171-2 ; 
mows with his elder brother Mahmud against Tambal 161, 
168, 171; his kindness to Babur 159, 166-7, 169,171; is 
given Babur’s lands and why 168; retires from Andijan in 
fear of Shaibani 172; defeated by Shaibani at Archian 
(908 or 909) 7, 23, wr- 182-3 ; his death (909) reported to 
Babur (91 1 ) 246 and n. 4 : his sons Mansdr, Sa*Id, Baba 
(T.R. trs. 160, Babajak), Chln-tlmur, Tukhta-bugha, and 
Aisan-timur q.v , ; his grandson Baba q,v . ; followers of 
his return from forced migration (908) when Shaibani is 
killed (916) 351 ; [fend of 909 AH.-l 504 AD.]. 

Ahmad Khan Hdji~tarkkdni (^Astrakhdnt ) — marries Badi’u’l- 
jamal (Badka) Bdi-qard (899 ?) 257, 258 ; their sons 
(Mahmud and Bahadur) 258 ; their daughter Khan-zada q.v* 

Sultan Ahmad Mirza Dughldt — sent by The Khan (MahmOd) 
to help Babur (908) 161. 

Sultan A4^iiad Kirza Mtrdn-shdhi Ttmurid^ Barlds Turk^ 
son of Abu-sa‘id — ^the lands his father gave him 35, 86 ; his 
brother Mahmdd taken to his care (873 or 4) 46 ; his disaster 
on the Chlr (895) 17, 25, 31, 34 ; a swift courier to him 25 ; 
defeats ‘Umar Shaikh 17, 34; 12 n. 2; 53; invades Farghana 
(899) 13, 30 ; given AGra-tipa 27 ; dreaded for Babur 29 ; 
retires and dies 31, 33 ; particulars 33, 40 ; referred to by 
Husain Bdi-qard (910) 190 ; his wives and children 35-6 ; 
i*n honoured Beg NuyGn Tirmizi€\,v . ; [+899 AH.-! 494 AD.]. 

Sultan Ahm&d Mirza, Mirdn-shdhi Timurid^ Barlds Turk^ 
son of Mirza Sayyidi Ahmad — particulars 257 n, 5 ; his wife 
Aka BegTm Bdi-qard and their son Kichik Mri;za q.v . ; 266 
•n. 6 ; a building of his at Herl 305. 
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A^mad mushtdqy Turkman — takes Mahmud Mirdn-shdhi to 
IJisar (873 or 4) 46-7. 

Sultan Altt^mad qardival^ father of Queh (Quj) Beg, Tardi Beg 
and Sher-afgan Beg qjv , — defends Hisar (901) 58; enters 
Babur’s service (905) 112 ; in the left wing at Khuban (905) 
113; holds Marghinan 123. 

Abmad-l-qaBim Kohbur Chaghatdi^ son of Haidar-i-qasim — 
with Babur (906) 133 ; invited to a disastrous entertainment 
(907) 152 ; joins Jahangir and Tambal 156 ; in AkhsT (908) 
171 ; defeats an Auzbeg raider (910) 195; helps to hold 
Kabul for Babur (912) 313 ; pursues Mirza Khan 317, 320 ; 
holding Tashkint against Auzbegs (918) 356, 358, 396, 397 ; 
a Kabuli servant of his 351. 

A1oLmad-i-qaBim Qibchdq Turk, (grand-?) son of Baqi Chaghd- 
ntdnt and a sister of Khusrau Shah, perhaps son of BaqI’s 
son Muhammad-i-qasim (189 n. 3) — holding Kahmard and 
Bamian (910) 189; given charge of the families of Babur’s 
expeditionary force 189 ; ill-treats them and is forced to flee 
197, 243; goes to Husain Bdt-qard ib.\ killed at Qunduz 
244 ; [t910 ah.-ISo'S ad.]. 

Sultan Alimad Qazi Qilich — particulars 29 ; his son Khwaja 
Maulana-i-qazI q.v, 

Ahmad qusheki — seen by the fugitive B^bur (908) 180. 

Khwaja Ahmad Sq/dzvandt — his birthplace 217. 

Ahmad Shah Khilji Turk — dispossessed of Chandirl by 
Ibrahim Ludi 593 ; restored by Babur (934) 598. 

Ahmad ShSJ[i-Durrdnt\ Abddli Afghan — his ^''ictory at Panipat 
■(1174) 472; [tll82 AH.-1772 ad.]. 

Ahmad Tarhhan Arghun Chtngiz-kftdnidif ) — joins Baburin 
Samarkand (906) 133 ; loses DabusI to ShaibanI 137 ; 
[+906 AH.-l 500 AD.]. 

Ahx&ad (Bon of) Tawahkal Bar/ds^ ^mir of Hus^n Bdt-qard 
— particulars 272. 

Ahmad ydsdwal — conveys a message from Babur to the begs 
of Kabul Fort (912) 314. 

Khwaja Ahmad YasazOz — Sayyid Ata — ShaibanI’s vow at 
his shrine 348, 356 ; [+514 ah.-I 120-1 AD.]." 

Alunad-i-yuBUf Begr Adghldqcht^ son of IJasan, nephew of 
Yflsuf — managing YSr-yllaq for ‘All Mirdft-skdki (904) 98 ; 
dismissed on suspicion of favouring Babur 98 ; probably 

* For an aceonnt of hit tomb see Schuyler’s TurAistaH^ 1, 70-72. 
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joins Babur with his uncle (910) 196; remonstrated with 
him for fighting unmailed (911) 252; helping loyalists in 
Kabul (912) 313 ; saves Babur a blow 315, 316 ; at Bajaur 
(925) 369,401 (here Ahmad Beg); joins Babur in HindOstan 
(933) 550 ; in the right wing at Kanwa 566 (where in n. 1 
for “ may " read is), 569 ; governor of Sialkot 98. 

Malik AJhimad Yusuf -zdl Afghan^ nephew of Sulaiman 
particulars App. K. 

A i Begim Mirdn^shdht Ttmurid^ Barlds Turk^ daughter of 
Mahmud and Khan-zada 1 1. — betrothed to Jahangir. («r.895) 
48 ; married (910) 189 ; their daughter 48 

Aiku-salam Mughul — rebels against Babur (914) 345. 

Aiku’-timur Beg Tarkhan Arghun — his descendant Dar- 
w%sh Beg q.v, ; [■|■793 AH.— 1391 AD.]. 

Sultan Ailik Mdzi Aiitghur (^U tghur ) — his descendant Khwaja 
Maulana>i-qazl q.v. 

Airzin Beg (var. Alrazan) Bdrtn Mughul — supports Yunas 
Chaghatdi \ctr, 830), takes him to AGlugh Beg Shah-mkht 
{cir. 832) 19 ; ill-received and Kis followers scattered 20 ; 
[t832 AH.-1428 AD.]. 

Aisan-bugha KYiaii Chaghatdi Cktngiz-khdntd^ son of Dawa 
— named in Yunas Khan’s genealogy 19; 718 AH.- 

1318 AD.]. 

Aisan-bugha Khan JJ. Chaghatdi Chtngts-khdnid^ son of 
Wais — particulars 19 ; invades Farghana and defeated at 
Aspara {cir, 855) 20 ; quarrels with the begs of the SSgharlchl 
tiimdn and leads to the elevation of Yunas ib , ; [i*866 AH.— 
1462 AD.]. 

Aisan-daulat Begim Kiinji (or Kuncht) Mughul^ wife of 
Yunas Chaghatdi — particulars 20, 21 ; her good judgment 
(900) 43 ; .entreats Babur’s help for Andijan (903) 88—9 ; 
joins him in Khujand after the loss of Andijan 92, and in 
Dikh-kat after that of Samarkand (907) 151 ; news of her 
death reaches Kabul (911) 246 ; rears one of ‘Umar Shaikh’s 
daughters 18 ; her kinsmen ‘AlT-dost, Sherim, Ghiyas q,v. \ 
[t910 AH.-1505 ad.]. 

A.isan- quli Sultan A uzbeg’Shaibdn^ Chtngts-khanid — his 
Bal-qslra marriage, 265, 397. 

Aisan-timur Sultan Qhaghatdl Chlnglz-khdnidy son of 
Ahmad (Alacha Khan) — on Babur’s service 318, 682 ; meets 

* Or Aigu (Ayigu) from foot, perhaps expressing close following of 

Timur, whose friend the Beg was. 
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Babur (935) 654 ; in the battle of the Ghogra 672, 673 ; 
thanked 677 ; angers Babur 684. 

Aka Begim Barids Turk, daughter of Timur — an ancestress 
of Husain Bdi-qard 256. 

Aka Begim Bdl-qard Timuna, daughter of Mansur and 
Firuza — particulars 257 ; her husband Ahmad and their son 
Klchlk Mirza q,v. 

Abu*l-fath Jalalu’d-din Muhammad Akbar Mirdn ~ sfidht 
Ttmurid, Barids Turk, grandson of* Babur and Mahim — 
184 ; an addition about him made to the Chihil* 
Zina inscriptiorr 432 ; iW his visit to PaiiTpat (963) 472 ; 
his change in the name of the cherry explained by Babur's 
words 501, n. 6 ; [tl014 AH.-1605 AD.]. 

Alaoba Kban, see Ahmad Chaghatdi, 

Al-aman, son of Humayun — his birth and name (935) 621, 
624, 642 ; * [t in infancy]. 

*Alam Khan Kd^i, son of Jalal Khan Jik-hat (or Jtg-haf ) — 
holding KalpI and not submissive to Babur (932) 523 ; goes 
to Court (933) 544 ; disobeys orders 557 ; is Babur's host in 
Kalpl (934) 590 ; on service (935) 682 ; an order about 
him 684. 

'Alau’u’d-din ‘Alam Khan Ludi Afghan, son of Buhlul — 
DV* a principal actor between 926-32 AH. 428 ; BV* asks 
and obtains Babur's help against his nephew Ibrahim (929) 
439—441 : placed by Babur in charge of Dlbalpur (930) 442 ; 

defeated by Daulat Khan Yusuf-khaii (931) 444 ; flees 
to Kabul and is again set forth 444, 455 ; defeated by 
Ibrahim and returns to Babur (932) 454-8 ; his relations 
with Babur reviewed 455, n. 1 ; in Fort Ginguta 457, 463 ; 
in the left centre at Kanwa (933) 565 ; his sons Jalal, Kamal, 
and Sher Khan q.v. 

Sultan ‘Alau'u’d-din * Alam Kban Sayytdi — holding Dihli 481 ; 
l;t855 AH.-1451 AD.]. 

*Alam ‘ghSn Tahangari, brother of Nizam Khan of Biana — 
works badly with Babur's force (933) 538 ; defeated by his 
brother 539 ; sent out of the way before Kanwa 547. 

^Alau*u’d-din Husain Sbab, ruler in Bengal — the circum- 
stances of his succession 483 ; his son Nasrat q.%\ ; [t925 AH.- 
1518 AD. ?l 

«AULu*aM-dm J^usain /akdn-sos Ghurt — his destruction in 

‘ Ghazni (550) 219; [t556 AH.-1161 ad.?]. 
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SultSn *Alau’u’d*diii Muhammad Shah Khtlji Turk — 
Babur visits his tomb and minar (932) 476 ; his bringing of 
the Koh-i-nur from the Dakkhin 477 ; [t7 1 5 AH.-1315 AD.]. 
Sultan ‘Alau^u*d-din Saivddi — waits on Babur (925) 372, 
375-6. 

* Alaui Sur Afghan — writes dutifully to Babur (935) 659. 

‘Alaul Khan Nuhdni Afghan — his waitings on Babur (934,' 
935) 677, 680. 

Sharafu’d'din Muhammad al Bufiri — his Qastdatu^i-bunia an 
example for the Wdlidiyyah-risdla 620; 693 All.— 

1294 AD.]. 

Alexander of Macedon, see Iskandar Ptlgiis {Failagus). 
Sayyid *Ali — escapes from a defeat (909) 102 ; out with Bftbur 
(925) 403 ; sent against Baluchis (935) 638. 

SultSn *Ali asghar Mirzt Shdh*rukhl Ttmuridy Barlds Turky 
son of Mas‘ud Kdbuli — particulars 382. 

‘All Ataha, servant of Khalifa — reinforces the right wing 
{jtulghumd) at Kanwa (933) 569. 

Shaikh *Ali Bahfidur, one of Timurs chiefs — his descendant 
Babft *A1I 27. 

KhwSja *Ali Bal — mentioned (906) 127 ; fights for Babur at 
Sar-i-pul (Khwaja Kardzan) 139 ; his son Jan-i-*alf qjv. 
Shaikh *Ali Bdrin Mughuly son of Shaikh Jamfil — in the left 
wing {tulghumd) at Panipat (932) 473 ; sent against Baluchis^ 
(935) 638. 

*A11 Barlds Turk — his son Muhammad BaranOuq q,v, 

*Ali 'Begfaldtr Ckaghaidty father of liasan-i-'Alf and ApSq 
Bega — his Shah-rukhI service 278.* 

Mir (Shaikh) •All Beg: Turk (inferred 389\ governor of Kabul 
for Shah-rukh Ttmurid — his sons Baba Kabuli, Darya Khan, 
and GhazI (Apaq) Khan cherished by Mas'ud Skdh- 

rukhi 382 ; (see hjs son Ghazl’s grandson Minuchihr for a 
Turk relation 386). 

Sultan *Ali ckuhra, Chaghatdi — his loyalty to Babur doubted 
(910) 239 ; rebels (914) 345. 

Sayyid •Ali^darwesli Beg: Kkurdsdnz — ^particulars 28 ; with 
Jahangir {at, 8), in AkhsI (899) 32, leaves Bsbur for home 
(903) 91 : on Babur's service (904) 106, (905) 28. 1 18. 

^ Daulftt'Shih celdmtes the renown of the Jalftir section {farqeli of the ChaghatU 
tribes {,aqw&m'\ of the Mu^ul horde {aiklUSy u7iis)y styles the above-entered *All Beg 
a veteran hero, and links his family with that of the JaULIr Sultans of Bl|^did 
(Browne's ed. p. 519). 
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Mir *AU-doBt T&irliai Kiinjt Mughul^ a SagharlchT-/«wdif 
beg — particulars 27-8 ; his appointment on Babur’s accession 
(899) 32 ; has part in a conference (900) 43 ; surrenders 
Andijan (903) 88-9 ; asks Babur’s pardon (904) 99 ; gives 
him Marglunan 100 ; defeated by Tambal 106 ; in the right 
wing at Kliuban (905) 113; his ill-timed pacifism 118; 
his self-aggrandizement 119, 123; joins Babur against 
Samarkand 123 ; in fear of his victims, goes to Tambal 125 ; 
his death ib , ; his brother Ghiyas, his son Muhammad-dost, 
and his servant Yul-chuq q.v , ; [fa few years after 905 AH.— 
1500 AD.]. 

Mir Sayyid *A,li Hamaddni — his death and burial 211 ; [t786 
AH.- 1384 AD.]. 

Mulla *Ali-Jaii (var. Khan) — fetches his wife from Samarkand 
(925) 403 ; is taught a rain-spell (926) 423 ; makes verse on 
the Kabul-river (932) 448 ; a satirical couplet on him made 
and repented by Babur 448 ; host of Mulla Mahmfld Farabi 
(935) 653. 

*Ali Khan Bdyantlar^ Aq-quilfiq Turkman — joins Husain Bdi- 
qard (873) 279. 

Shaikh-zada ‘Ali Khan Farmuli Afghan — his family -train 
captured (932) 526 ; waits on Babur 526-7 ; in the left wing 
at Kanwa (933) 567 ; on service 576, 582, 678. 

‘All Khan Istilju — leads I.smS’il Safawfs reinforcement to 
Babur (917) 353. 

Sayyid ‘AH TThSn Turk^ son of GhazT (ApSq) Khan and 
grandson of Mir (Shaikh) ‘All Beg — one of Sikandar Ltidi's 
Governors in the Panjab (910) 382 ; leaves Bhlra on Babur’s 
approach ib- \ his lands made over by him to Daulat Khfin 
Yusuf •kha£l2!%2-^ \ his son Minuchihr and their Turk relation 
(389) q,v. 

‘All Khan Turkman, son of ‘Umar Beg — defends theB§I-qarS 
families against Shaibani (913) 328. 

‘All Kh5.n Yusuf-khail Ltldi Afghan — eldest son of Daulat 
KhSn — his servants wait on Babur (925) 382 ; cotnes out of 
Milwat (Malot) to Babur (932) 459-60 ; sent under guard 
to Bhlra 461 ; his son Isma‘11 qof. 

Sayyid ‘All Khwb-bin, father of Sayyid AfysA q.v. (cf. y.S. 
lith. ed. iii, 346. 

Mulls Sultan ‘All kkwusk-mnvis, calligrapher of I;lusain Bdi~ 
particulars 291 ; given lessons in penmanship by 
Shaibani (913) 329; [t919 AH.-1513 AD.]. 
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^ Ali*manid Besr guchin — particulars 26 ; leaves B3bur fdr 

" home (903) 91. 

Mir 'A.li mtr^akkwur '*' — particulars 279; helps liusain £di^fard 
to surprise Yadgar-i-muhammad Slidh-rukhi in Her! (875) 
134, 279. 

Sultan * All Mirza Mtrdn-shdhi Ttmurid^ Bar Ids Turk, son of 
Mahmud and Zuhra — particulars 47 ; serving his half-brother 
Bal-sunghar (900) 27, 55 ; made pddshdh m Samarkand by 
the Tarkhans (901 ) 62-3, 86 ; meets Babur 64 ; their arrange- 
ment 66 ; (902) 65, 82, 86 ; gives no protection to his blind 
half-brother Mas‘ud (903) 95 ; suspects a favoured beg (904) 
98 ; quarrels with the Tarkhans (905) 121 ; desertions from 
him f22 ; defeats Mlrza Khan’s Mughuls ib. ; is warned of 
Babur’s approach 125; gives Samarkand to Shaibanl and 
by him is murdered (906) 1 25-7 ; his wife Sultanim Mtrdn- 
skdkt and sister MakhdOm-sultan q.v. ; [t906 AH.-1500 ad.]. 

Sultan * A1T IGrza Tagrhai Begcktk (Mlrza Beg Taghal), 
brother (?) of Babur’s wife Gul-rukh — movements of his 
which bear on the lacuna of 914-924 ah. 408 ; arrives in 
Kabul (925) ib, \ Kamran marries his daughter (934) 619 ; 
conveys Babur’s wedding gifts to Kamran (935) 642 ; takes 
also a copy of the Wdlidtyyah-rtsdla and of the Hindustan 
poems, with writings (jar~khatf) in the Babur! script 642. 

UstSd ‘Ali-quli — his match-lock shooting at Bajaur (925) 369 ; 
shoots prisoners (932) 466 ; ordered to make Rum! defences 
at PSnIpat 469 ; fires firingts from the front of the centre 47 3 ; 
casts a large mortar (933) 536, 547 ; his jealousy of Mustafa 
Burnt 550 ; his post previous to Kanwa 558 ; his valiant 
deeds in the battle 570-1; a new mortar bursts (934) 588 ; 
his choice of ground at Chandiri 593 ; his stone-discharge, 
interests Babur 595, 670—1—2 ; uses the GhazI mortar while 
the Ganges bridge is in building 599 ; a gift to his son (935) 
633 ; his post in the battle of the Ghogra 667, 668, 669. 

*Ali-quli Hamaddnt — sent by Babur to punish the 
Mundahirs, and fails (936) 700. 

Mir * All qurchi — conveys playing-cards to Shah Hasan Ar^un 
(933) 584. 

Malik *Ali gutni{7 ) — in the left centre at Bajaur (925) 369. 

” See S. lith. ed. iii, 224, for three men who conveyed helpful information to 

^usain. 
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‘All Sayyid Mughfd — in the right wing at Qandahar (913) 
334; rebels(914)345*; hisconnection Aaras-i‘AliSayyid33S. 

‘All shab-kur (night <■ blind) — one of five champions defeated in 
single combat by Babur (914) 349. 

Mir ^Ali-sher Begr Ckagkatah pen-names Nawa'i and Fana'T 
— his obligations to Ahmad HajI Beg and return to Herdt 
38 ; fails in a mission of Husain Bdi-qard's (902) 69* ; his 
Turk! that of Andijan 4 ; checks Husain in Shl‘a action 258 ; 
opposes administrative reform 282 ^ particulars 271—2 ; his 
relations with Bana’i 286-7, 648 ; corresponds with Babur 
(906) 106; exchanges quatrains with Pahlawan Bu-sa^ld 
292 ; some of his poems transcribed by Babur (925) 419 ; 
his restoration of the Rabat-i-sang-bast 301 n. 1 : his flower- 
garden (Jbdghchci) and buildings visited or occupied by Babur 
(912) 301, 305, 306; his brother Darwesh-i-'ali q.v,\ a 
favoured, person 278 ; a mystic of his circle 280-1 ; his scribe 
271; [t906 AH.-Dec. 1500 AD.]. 

*Ali-sliukr Begr, of the Baharlu - almaq of the Aq-quTluq3 
Turkmans — his daughter Pasha, grandson Yar-i-'ali Baldly 
and descendant Bairam Khan-i-khanan q,v, 

Sultan ‘All Sistani Arghun — his help against ShaibanI -coun- 
selled (913) 326; vr one of five champions worsted by 
Babur in single combat (914) 349 ; with Babur and chops at 
a tiger (925) 393. 

Shaikh ‘All Tag^liai MervtiX) — holding Balkh for Badi'u'z- 
zaman Bdt-qard (902) 70 ; joint-darogha in Her! (911) 293. 

Allali-birdi (var. qull) — serving Babur (910) 234. 

Allall-wairan Turkman — in the van at Qandahar (913) 335. 

Al- nr or Alwar,^ son of Babur and Dil-dar — mentioned 689 n. 5* 
712; [fdied an infant]. 

AmiTi Mirza — an Auzbeg envoy to Babur (935) 631; receives 
gifts 632, 641. 

Amin-i-mu^amniad Tarkhan Arghun — punished for diso- 
bedience (925) 390-1; deals with a drunken companion 41 5. 

Axnir Khan, chief guardian of TahmSsp Safawt — lar- nego- 
ciates with Babur (927) 433'. 

* Later consideration has cast doubts on- his identification with Darwesh-i-'alX 

suggested, p. 345 n. 4. 

* On p. 59 n. 2 for a&fUMftg read a&n&tUng and reverse bakunSd with ne^utUtL 

* 'On p. 49 L 3 for '* Black Sheep" read Whfte Sheep. 

4 T l Vff his brother Hind-aVs name, Alui’s may be due to the taking (a/) of Hind. 
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Mu[ld Apaq[ — particulars 526 ; on Babur's service (932) 526, 
* 528, (933) 539, (934) 590 ; surprised by Sanga (933) 549 ; 

made shfqddr of Chandiri 598 ; his retainers on service 
^935) 679. 

Apaq j€Udir Chaghatdty sister of Iiusan-i-*all — a poet 

286. 

Sayyida Apaq Beg^im Andikhudi — particulars 267, 268, 269 ; 
visited in Herat by Bibur (912) 301. 

^P&q Khan, see GhazI Khan. 

Apaq Khan Ydsuf-khail, see Ghazi Khan. 

Apaq-suljtan Begrim Mirdn-shdht Titnurid^ Barlds Turk, 
daughter of Abu-sa'id — one of the paternal aunts visited by 
Babur (912) 301 n. 3. 

Aq Begim (1), Bdi-gard Timurid, Barlds Turk, daughter of 
Husain and Payanda-sultan — particulars 265 ; [pre-deceased 
her husband who died AH.— 1504 AD.]. 

Aq Begim (2), Mirdn-shdhi Timurid, Barlds Tuik — daughter 
of Abu-sa‘Id and Khadija — particulars 262, 268 ; waited on 
by Babur (935) 606. 

Aq Begim (3), ut supra, daughter of Mahmud and Khan- 
zada II. — brought to join Babur’s march (910) 48. 

Aq Be^m (4), see Saliha-sultSn 

Aq-biigha Beg, one of Timur’s chiefs — collateral ancestor of 
Khudal-birdi Ttmiir-tdsh 24.^ 

'*Aqil Sull^&n Auzbeg-Shaibdn, son of *Adil and ShSd Bdt- 
qard — his conjectured descent 264 n, 1 (where in 1. 4 for 
“’aqil” read ‘adil). 

Araish Blhan — proffers support to Babur against Ibrahim Ludi 
(932) 463 ; in the left centre at Kanwa (933) 565 ; negociates 
about surrendering Chandirl (934) 594 ; his gift of a boat to 
Babur 663. 

Arghiin Sultan, elder brother of Muhammad ‘All Jang-jang 
— deputed to hold Milwat (Malot., 932) 461. 

Shaikh *Arif Azart, nephew of Timur’s story-teller, see Index 
s.n, Aulugh Beg Shd/t-rukkt ; [t866 AH.— 1461— 2 AD. <r/. 82, 
Bqale]. 

Arslan Jazdla — his building of the Raoat-i-sang-bast 301 n. 1. 

Asad Beg Turkmdn — joins liusain Bdt-qard 279 ; his brother 
Taham-tan q,v. 

Khwaja and KhwajagI AsaduT-lSh Jdn-dar, Klum^ft — with 
'Bsbur in Dikh-kat (907) 150; envoy to TahmSsp ^€tfawi 
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(933) 540, 583 ; has charge of Ibrahim Ludfs mother 543 ; 
in the right wing at Kanwa 566, 569. 

Khwaja A^afl — particulars 286; waits on Babur (912) 286: 
[t920 or 926 AH.-1514 or 1520 AD.]. 

‘Asas, see Khwaja Muhammad ‘All *asas. 

* Aebiq bakdival — with advance-troops for Chandlri (934) 590 ; 
ordered on service (935) 638. 

‘Aabiq-l-muhammad Kukuldash Arghun^ son of “Amir 
Tarkhan Junaid “ (fJ.S. lith. ed. iii, 359) — defends Ala- 
qurghan against ShaibanI (913) 328; his brother Mazid 
Beg q,v, 

*Aaliiqu*l-lftlr Arghun — killed fighting against _ Babur at 
Qandahar (913) 333 (where for ‘“Ashaq” read ‘Ashiq). 

Afiru’d-din Akkstkiti^ a poet — his birthplace Akhsl-village 
(kit-kint) 9-10; [t608 AH.-1211-2 ad.> 

Muhammad ^Aslcari Mirdn-shdhi Timurid^ Barlds Turk^ son 
of Babiir and Gul-rukh — his birth (922)364 ; gifts to him 
(932) 523, (933) 628 ; vm- his recall from Multan (934) 
603-^5, 699 ^ ; waits on his father (935) 605 ; made Com- 
mander ctr, 12) of the army of the East 628, 637 ; at a 
feast 631; takes leave 634 ; waits on his father at Dugdugl 
651; east of the Ganges 654 ; in the battle of the GhogrS 
668-9, 671-3 ; waits on Babur after the victory 674 ; [t965 
AH.-l 557-8 AD.]. 

AbuIc Mai Rdjput — negociates with Babur for Sanga’s son 
(934-5) 612-3. 

Sayyid *Ata, see Khwaja Ahmad Yasawi. 

Khw&ja Jamalu'd-din *A1ia — particulars 282 (where in n. 3 for 
(U.S. iii), “ 345 ” read 348-9). 

A t&lca bakhshi (yzr. AtIkS, Pers. Atka) — a surgeon who dresses 
a wound of Babur's (908) 169. 

Ata mtr-dkhwur — gives Babur a meal (925) 418. 

Mir Burhanu*d-din *At&*u*l-lah Mashhadt — particulars 285 
(S.S. iii, 345) ; [t926 AH.-l 520 AD.]. 

Atun Mama, a governess — walks from Samarkand to Pasha- 
ghar (907) 148 ; mentioned ? (925) 407 I. 4. 

AuffbSn-birdi Mughul (var. Afghan-blrdl and -tardi) — on 
service (925) 376, 377 ; of a boat-party 387 ; in the battle 
of the Ghogra (935) 671, 672. 

Sayyid AugUdqchi, see MurSd. 

■ See the Tafia^az-t^a^Sarf account of the rulers of 'Multftn. 

H. or B. 49 
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Anllya Khan Ishraqi — waits on Babur (935) 677. 

AuluS'h Hefi: Kirza Bdt-qard Timitrid^ Barlds Turk^ son of 
Muhammad Sultan Mlrza — his (?) journey to Hindustan 
(933) 265. 

Aulufirh Beg: Mirza Kddu/t, Mtrdn-shdhty ut supra^ son of 
Abu-sa*!d — particulars 95 ; his earliest guardians amusingly 
‘ frustrate his designs against them 270 ; his dealings with 
the Yusuf-zal App. K. xxxvi ; his co-operation with Husain 
Bdi-qard against the Auzbegs 190 ; his praise of Istallf 216 ; 
his death (907) 1 85 ; gardens of his bought by Babur (perhaps 
one only) 216, (911) 246 ; another garden 315; houses of his 
247, 251; his Almshouse 315; referred to 284; his joint- 
guardians Muham^mad Baranduq and Jahangir Barlds^ his 
later one Wais Ataka q,v. ; his sons *Abdu’r-razzaq and 
MlrSn-shah, his daughter Bega Beglm and daughter-in-law 
Manauwar q.v. ; [t907 A1I.—1501-2 ad.]. 

Aulugrl^ Begf Mxrza Shdh-iitkhi^ ut supra (Ulugh), son of Shah- 
rukh — his Trans-oxus rule 85 * ; receives YOnas Chaghatdi 
badly (832 - 3 ?) 19 - 20 ; defeated by Aba-bikr Mtrdn- 
sfidhi 260 ; his family dissensions 20 ; his constructions, 
Astronomical and other 74, 77, 78-9*; his sportsman- 
ship 34 ^ ; his murder and its chronograms 85 ; Babur resides 
in his College (906) 142 ; his sons ‘Abdu’l-latif and ‘Abdu’i- 
‘azlz q.v. ; a favoured beg Yusuf Aughldqchi q.v, ; Preface, 
q.v. On the misnomer “ Mughul Dynasty [t853 AII.- 
J 449 AD.]. 

Aulus Agrha (Ulus), daughter of Khwaja Husain 
particulars 24. 

Awdu-biigrha Tarkhan Arghun (Urdu) — his son-in-law 
Abu-sa*Id Mtrdn-skdht and son Darwesh-i-muhammad q,zf. 

Aurdu-shali— murdered as an envoy (923) 463 n. 3. 

Aurang:-zib Padshah Mtrdn-skdht Timurid^ Barlds Turk — 
Dir- referred to as of Babur’s line 184; [flllS AH.-O.S. 
1707 AD.]. 

Amir Aurus — DV* flees from his post on ShaibSni’s death 
(916) 350. 

Aurus -i ‘All Sayyld Mughul, son ? of ‘All Sayyid — in the 
centre at Qandahar (91 v3) 335. 

* On p. 85 1. 9 for “872 ah. - 1467 An. ”, read 851 AH. -1447 ad. 

” On p. 79 transfer the note-reference 3 ” to 
See Daulat-sh&h (Browne’s ed. p. 362) for an entertaining record of the Mina’s 

zeal ai a sportsman and an illustrative anecdote by Shaikh *Arif 'azari y.v. (H.B.). 



Auruji Arghun — hisi son Muhammad-i-aurus q.v. 

Auzbeg* Habadur (Uzbeg^ — one of five champions 
worsted in single combat by Babur (914) 349 n. 1. 

Auzun l^asan Begr Ag-qutluq Turkman — his defeat of the 
Qara-quilaq Turkmans and of Abu-sa'ld Mtrdn-skdhi 49 ; 
[t883 ah.-^1478 ad.]. 

Khwaja Auzun Hasan (Uzun) * — negociates for Babur (899) 
30 ; his appointment 32 ; confers in Babur’s interests (900) 
43 (where add his name after ‘AU-dost’s) ; acts for JahSngir 
against Babur (903) 87, 88, 91. (904) 100, 101, 102; his 

• servant’s mischievous report of Babur’s illness ^903) 89 ; his 
men defeated by Babur’s allies 102; loses Akhsi and 
Andijan 102-3 ; captured and released by Babur 104 ; goes 
into Samarkand to help Babur (^7) 146 ; his brother 
Husain and adopted son Mirim qAK 

^Ayiaba-sultan Begim Bdi-qard Timurid^ Barlds 7'urA\ 
daughter of Husain — particulars 267 ; her husbands Qasiin 
Auzbeg-Shaibdn and Buran, her sons Qasim-i-husain and 
‘Abdu’l-lah q,v, 

^Ayislia-sultan Begim Mirdn-shdht^ ut supra, daughter of 
Ahmad (Alacha Khan) and first wife of Babur — particulars 
35, 36; married (905) 35, 120, 711 ; joins Babur in 
Samarkand (906) 135-6 ;.,her child 136 ; leaves Babur 36. 

Mir Ayub Beg Begchlk — ^particulars 50 ; sent by The Khan 
(Mahmud) to help Babur (903) 92, (906) 138, 161, 170 ; his 
Mughuls misbehave at Sar-i-pul (Khwaja Kardzan) 140; 
claims post in the right wing ; his Mughuls 

confuse pass-words 164 ; in the right wing at Qandahar (913) 
334 ; vainly tempts Sa‘ld Chaghatdl to betray Babur 

(916) 351 ; does not then desert 352, 362 ; rebels in 
Hi.sar (91 8) 362 ; dying.repents his disloyalty (920) 362 ; 

his sons Buhlul-i-ayub, Ya*qub-i-ayub and Yusuf-i-ayub g.v, ; 
[t920 AH.-l 514 AD.]. 

* Humayun Sar^vdnt — invests Guallar 477 ; his title 

* ^ changed and why (933) 537 ; his son F'ath Khan 

Mfr ^AzUy a musical composer — particulars 292. 


* 1 have fouiKl no statement of Ins triYie or race : he ami Ins brother are styled 
Khwaja (H.S. lith. ed. in, 272); he is associated closely with Ahmad Taqihal 
Alughul and Mughflls of the Horde ; also his niece's name AulDs Agha translates as 
Lady of the llorde nitlfts). But he may have been a Turkman. 
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'^Sbfi *A]i atshlk-d^Ad (isdik), a Lord-of-tbc-Gate of Husain 
Bdi^qard — particulars 278; his son Yunas-i-'ali and friend 
Badru’d*dln q,v, 

Baba-qulfs Sultan Baba *Ali Beg* ^ — particulars 27 ; his sons 
Baba-qull, Sayyidim 'Ali and Dost>i-anju (?) Shaikh g.v, ; 
[t900 AH.-1495 AD.]. 

Baba-augrbuli, see Papa-aughuli. 

BabS Ohuhra, a household brave — reprieved from death (914) 
344; on Babur’s service (932) 474, 534, (934) 590, 602; 
does well in the battle of the (jhogra (935) 671. 

Baba l^usain, see Husain. 

Baba Jan akhtachi^ a groom or squire — Babur dislocates his 
own thumb in striking him (925) 409. 

Baba Jan qdbu.zi — musician at entertainments (925) 386-7, 
388. 

Baba Kabuli Turk, son of Mir ‘Ali, Shah-rnkh {Ttnifiruh's 
Governor of Kabul — nominated ‘Umar Shaikh’s guardian 
when Kabul was allotted to the boy 1 4 ; particulars 382 ; 
his brothers Darya Khan and Ghazi (Apaq) Khan qjv. 

Baba Khan Sultan Chaghatdt CkTvgici-kkdnid, (Babajak), 
son of Ahmad (Alacha Khan) — his ceremonious meeting 
with Babur (908) 159; [living in 948 Aii.-1 542— T.R.]. 

Baba Kbfin Chnghntdi,sor\ of The Khan (Mahmud) — murdered 
with his father and brothers by ShaibanT (914) 35. 

Baba Q^Bxikix^Mughul (perhaps identical with Qashqa Mahmud 
Chlrds q,v ,) — out with Babur (925) 404, 405 ; in charge of 
Dibalpur (930) 442 : his brothers Malik Qasim and Kuki ; 
his sons Shah Muhammad, Dost-i-muhammad and Haji 
Muhammad Khan Kuki q.v, ; 940 AH. -1553 AO.].* 

Sultan B&ba-quli Beg^, son of Sultan Baba ‘Ali Beg — serving 
under Khusrau Shah (901) 60, 61 ; with Babur and captured 
(903) 72 ; staunch to him 91 : in the centre at Qandahar (913) 
335 ; conveys royal letters (932) '529.3 

Baba Salrami- pursues Babur in his flight from Akhsi (908) 
17^ ; promised fidelity but seems to have been false 1 79—182. 

* The MS. variants 1>etwecn 'All and -qull arc confusing];. WTiat stands in my 

text (p. 27) may be leas safe than the above. 

* B&b& Qashqa was murdered by Muhamniad*i-zani&n For further 

particulars of his family group see Add. Notes under p. 404. 

3 Suljtan BAbft-qull Heg is found variously designated ()uli Beg, Qull B&bi, SI. 

*AlI BftbA-qull, Sultin-qull B&liA and BabA-quII Beg. Several forms appear to 

express his filial relationship with SulJ^n B&bd ^All (^.s*.). 
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Baba Shaikh Chag/iatdiy brother of Mulla Baba PcLShdghari — 
in the left centre at Qandahar (913) 335 ; wr rebels at 
Ghazni (921) 363 ; forgiven (925) 397 ; deserts Humayun 
(932) 546 ; his capture and death 545 ; a reward given for 
his head id. \ [t932 or 933 AH.-1526 ad.]. 

Baba Shaikh — sent out for news (935) 661. 

Baba Sher*zaxi— one of three with Babur against Tanribal (908) 
‘ 163 ; does well at Akhsi 174 ; fights against rebels at K&bul 
(912) 315 ; at Qandahar (913) 335. 

Babfi Sultan Chaghatdi Chingis-khduiti^ son of Khalil son of 
Ahmad (Alacha Khan) — waits on Babur near KalpI (934) 
590 ; particulars 590 ; on service 318, (934) 599 ; not at his 
post (935) 672, 

Baba 7asawal — at the siege of Hajaur (925) 370 ; chops at 
a tiger’s head 393. 

Babu Khan — holding Kalaiijar and looking towards Hatl 
Kdkar (925) 387. 


Zahlrird - dm Muhammad Babur Padshah ^/7rdn • shdhi 
J'imiirid^ }3arlds Turk — b. Muhar^am 6th 888 AJi.-Feb. 14th 
1483AD.p.l; tJu^Ti^^2Ll,6th937 AU.-Dec.26thl530A.l>.708 ; 
Parentage : — paternal 13, maternal 19, 21 ; 

Titles : — Mirza (inherited) Padshah (taken) 344, GhazI (won) 
574, F'irdaiis-makani (Dweller- in-paradise, posthumous) see 
Gladwin’s Revenue Account^ ; 

Religion : — ' belief in God’s guidance 31, 72-3, 103-13-37- 
94-99; in His intervention 73, 247, 316, 446-51-74-79, 
525-96, 620 ; that His will w'as done 55. 100-16-32-34-35- 
67, 269, 316-22-23-36-37-70, 454-70-71-80, 542-94, 627- 
28-70, that He has pleasure in good 331 ; that to die is to 
goto His mercy 67 ; reliance on Him 100-08-16-32,311,463, 
678 ; God called to witness 254 and invoked to bless 624 ; 
His punishment of sin 42—5, 449—77 (Hell), and of breach of 
Law 449 ; His visitation of a father's sins on children 45 ; 
His predestination of events 128, 243—46-53, 469, 594; — 
prayer to Him for a sign of victory 440, for the dead 246, 
against a bad wife 258 ; a life-saving prayer 316 ; 
*0haracteri8ticB : — ambition 92-7 ; admiration of high 
character 27, 67, 89, 90 ; bitterness and depression (in youth) 

* Down tu p. 346 Ba.lmr’s statements are retrospective ; after p. 346 they are 
mostly contemporary with the dates of his diary — when not so are in supplementing 
passages of later date. 
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91, 130—52—57—78 ; consideration for de|'>endants 91— 9, 158— 
78^6, 469 ; distrust of the world 95, 14^56 ; silent humilia- 
tion 119 ; fairness 15, 24. 91, 105, 469 ; fearlessness 163-5- 
73 ; fidelity : — to word 104, 129 (see 118-9), 172—3, 194, to 
salt 125, to family-relation, — filial 88-9, 135-49-57-58-88, 
— fraternal see Jahangir and Nasir.- — Timurid 41, 149-57-68, 
Chaghatal 54, 169-72, Miighul 27, 119-25, Auzbeg 37 ; — 
friendship see Nuyan and Khw. Kaliin ; good judgment 43, 
87,91, 134-37-55 ; gratitude 99, 633 ; insouciance 150 ; joy 
at release 'from stress 99, 134-35-48-81 ; bashfulness and 
passion 120 ; persistence 92-7 and passitn ; promptitude 117, 
170; reprobation of vice, t}’ranny and cruelt}' 42-5-6, 50, 
66, 70, 90-6, 102-10-25-97, 290 and of an unmotherly 
woman 125-28; self-reproach 147 ; self-comment on inex- 
perienced action 165-67-73 ; dislike of talkativeness 28,97, 
143-92-93 ; vexation at loss of rule 14) 90-1—9, 129— 
30-57 ; truth for truth sake 135,318 ; seeking and weighing 
counsel 73, 100-14-31-41-65-70-73-97-98. 229-30-31-48, 
340-76-78, 410-12-69. 524-30-77, 628-39-67-69-82 ; .en- 
joins Humayun to take counsel 627 ; 

Ocoupations (non-military) : — archerx* /.</. 175; calligraphy 
see if^ra ; literary composition see infra ; metrical amuse- 
ments see verse ; Natural passim \ travel, excursions, 

sight-seeing, social intercourse passim \ huWdin^ 5, 217-9, 
375-98, in Dulpur 585, 606-07-42, in Agra 642, in Kabul 
646-7, in Sikri 588, Ajodhya mosque 656 n. 3, App. U, 
Panipat mosque 472 n. 1 ; gardening and garden-making 
passim ; — Babur's script (Bdburi-^katf) devised 910 AH. 228, 
Qoran transcribed hy him in it 228 n. 4 ; studied by an 
enquirer 285 ; alphabet and specimens sent to Babur's sons 
642 ; Abushqd account of, App. Q, Ixii to Ixv ; 

Observance and breaches of Muh. Uaw : — signs of his 
Sunni mind e.g. 25, 44, 111, 262, 370-7,483, 547-51-74-89- 
96, in the Mubin and Wdlidiyyah-risdla g.v. ; his orthodox 
reputation 711; his heterodox seeming 354, and arrow- 
sped disclaimer 361 ; — his boyish obedience as to wine 302, 
up to his 23rd year 299, 302-3-4 ; for breach see Law and 
Wine ; 

Writings : Verses in the B.N. down to 926 AH. see 'infra\ 

b. First Diwan 402 ; * perhaps containing the Abushqd 
quotations 438 ; c. Diary of 925 and 926 q,v, AH. (probably 
a survival of more) * 438 ; d. The Mubin (928 AH.) 426-37- 
38-49; quoted 630-31 n. 3; e. Treatise on Prosody (931 AH.) 
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586, App. Q, lx, Ixvi ; f. The Wdltdiyyah^risdln (935 AH.) 
619-20-31 11 . 3, (Jarjumd) 61-2-3, App. Q, Hx ; g. The 
Hindustdn Poems 642, App. Q; h. Rdmpur MS. of 6 And 7. 
App. Q, referred to * 438, 620 n. 6, 642 n. 3 ; i. Diary of 
932 to 936 q.v. \j. Narrative of 899 to v/ithin 914 AH. q.v, ; 
Babur’s verse quoted in tbe Babur-nama (Turk!,) 
love-sickness 120-1 ; the worldling 130 ; granting a request 
137 ; respite from stress 148 ; praise of a beloved 153 ; the 
neglected exile 1 54 ; isolation 156;' the New Years 236 ; 
Fortune’s cruelt} 309; ? Turkman Hazara raid 312; Spring 
321 ; God only is strength 337 ; dealing with tribesmen 393 ; 
greeting to absent convives 401 : message to a kinswoman 
402 ; his broken vow 449, 450 n. ; reply to Khw. Kalan 526 ; 
disobedience to Law (T.&P.) 556 ; Death inevitable (T.&P.) 
556 (?) ; the Ghazl’s task 575 ; to those who have left him 
584; couplet used in metrical amusement 586, App. 2, sect. 2 ; 
fever 588 ; Chandirl 596 ; on his first grandson’s birth 624 ; 
Mubin quoted 637 ; Pagan lands 637 ; pain in renunciation 
648 ; an invitation 683 ; [Persian,] good in everything 311 ; 
insight of Age 340 ; on casting off his Shl'a seeming 361 ; 
parting from Khw. Kalan 372 ; a message 411 ; satirical 
couplet 448 ; before Panipat 470 ; Blana warned 529 
See Table of Contents, On Babur's Naming. 


Babur Mirza Ar/d/, son of Muhammad-i-qasim and Rabi'a- 
sultAn Mirdn-shdhi — his/Bal-qara marriage 266. 

‘Abdu’l-qasim Babur Mirza Shah~rukki Tlmnrid^ Barids 
Turk^ son of Bai-sunghar — his sister 265 ; his retainers 
Muhammad Baranduq and Mazid q.v. ; his pleasure-house 
302’; [t861 AH.-1457 ad.]. 

Babur! — a bazar-boy (905) 120. 

Badi^U^l-Jaxual Begriui Mirdn-shdhi Timur id^ Barids Turk^ 
daughter of Abu-sa‘id — waited on by Babur near Agra (935) 
616. 

Badi’u’l-jamal Badka Begrim Bdi-qard, ut supra, daughter of 
Mansur and Firuza — particulars 257, 258 ; her husband 
Ahmad Hdjitarkhdni, their .sons Mahmud and Bahadur and 
daughter Khan-zada-^.z». 

Badi^u’z-zaman Mirza Bdi-qnrd, ut supra, son of Husain 
and Bega Mervi — serving his father against Khusrau Shah 
(901) 57 ; defeated 61 ; takes offence with his father 61 , 69 ; 
in arms and defeated by his father 69, 70 ; his retort on 
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Nawa'i (g.v,) ; goes destitute to Khusrau Shah and is well- 
treated 70, 130 ; on Khusrau Shah’s service 71 ; moves with 
Arghun chiefs against his father (903), 95, 261 ; gives Babur 
no help against Shaibani (906; 138; his co-operation sought 
by his father (910) 190, 191 ; takes refuge with his father 
243 ; has fear for himself (911) 292-3 ; joint-ruler in Heri, 
293 ; concerts and abandons action against Shaibani (912) 
296-7, 301 ; his social relations with Babur 297, 8, 9, 300, 

2, 4 ; courteous to Babur as a non-drinker 303 ; a false 
report of him in Kabul (91 2) 313 ; irresolute against Shaibani 
(913) 326 ; his army defeated 275, 327 ; abandons his family 
and flees f 1 ) to Shah A (2) to Isma‘ll Sa/azvi 327 ; 
captured in Tabriz by Sultan Salim Rfnni (920) and dies in 
Constantinople (923) 327 n. 5 ; a couplet on his name 201-2 ; 
musicians compete in his presence 291 ; his host-facility 304 ; 
his son Muhammad-i-zaman, his begs Jahangir Barlas and 
Zu'n-nun Arghun q.v. ; joined by Sayyidim Ddrbdn q,v, ; his 
College in Her! 306 ; [t923 AH.-1517 AD.]. 

Sayyid Badr — particulars 276 ; safe-guards Mahmud Mirdn- 
shdht 46-7 ; seen by Babur in Herat f912) 2^ ; (see H.S. 
lith. ed. iii, 233). 

Badru’d-din— particulars 278 ; his friend Baba 'All q.v. ; hi.s 
son (?) receives KachVva (934) 590. 

Maulana Badru’d-din Hildli^ Chaghatdi — particulars 290 ; his 
poet-daughter 286 n 1, [t939 Ail.-l 532-3 AD.]. 

Bahadur Khan Sarz^fanl — Babur halts at his temb (935) 686. 

Bahadur Khan Gujrdff, Tank Rajput — ill-received by Ibrahim 
Ludt (932) ; exchanges friendly letters with Babur 534 ; 
becomes Shah in Gujrat 535 ; is given the Khllji jewels 613 
n. 1 ; [t943 AH.-1547 ad.]. 

Bahjat Khan (or Bihjat), a Governor of Chandlrl — Babur 
halts near his tank (934) 592, 594. 

Bai-q,ara BLirza ^Uniar-shatkhi Ttmurid^ Barlds 7 grand- 
son of Timur — mentioned in a genealogy ^6 ; a grandson 
‘Abdu*l-lah Andikhiidi q.v. 

]Pai-<iara IKirza ' Umar-shaikhi^ ut supra, son of Mansur and 
Firuza — particulars 257 ; his brother Husain, and sons Wais 
and Iskandar q. v. 

Bairam Beg' — reinforces Babur from Halkh (918) 359 ; 

serving Najm Sam 360. 

* He may be the Father of Mun'im Khan (niochmann's Biographies A. -i-A. irs. 

317 and n. 2). 
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Bair&m Kh&n Bahdrlu-Qard^quUuq Turkmdn(^Mx}a 2 iX^sl^^x\‘ 
i-khanan), son of Saif-‘alf — his ancestry 91 n. 3, 109 n. 5 
(where for “ father ” read “ grandfather '*) ; mention of a 
witness of his assassination 348 ; quotation of his remarks 
on Hasan Khan Meix^ati 523 n. 3 ; [t968 AH.--1561 Aix]. 

Bairam-sultan Be^im Bdi~qard Timurtd^ Barlds Turk^ 
daughter of Husain and Mlngli — particulars 266 ; her 
husband *Abdii'I-lah Andikhndi^ their son Barka q.i 

Bai-sungliar Mxrza Mirdn-shdhi^ ut siipra^ son of Mahmud 
and Pasha — particulars 47, 1 10-1 1 2 ; succeeds in Samarkand 

(900) 52, 86 ; withstands The Khan (Mahmud) 52 ; the 
khutba read for him in Babur’s lands 52 ; his man surrenders 
Aura-tipa 55-6; his favouritism incites the Tarkhan rebellion 

(901) 38, 61; escapes from Tarkhan imprisonment 62, 86; 
defeated by his half-brother ‘All 38, 63 ; prosperous (902) 65 ; 
moves against ‘All 65 ; retires before Babur 66 ; at grips 
with him 67 ; asks Shaibani’s help (903) 73 ; goes to Khusrau 
Shah 74 ; made ruler in Hisar 93, 5, 6, 261 ; murdered (905) 
110; his death referred to 50, 112; his pen-name ‘Adili 111; 
his sister’s marriage 41; his brother Mas‘ud, his guardian 
Ayub q,v, ; [t905 AH.- 1499 AD.]. 

Bai-Bungrliar Mirza Shdh-rukhi Tlmurid^ son of Shah-rukh 
— his servant Y^%of A ndijdni 4 ; ft837 AH.-1 433-4 AD.]. 

BalUli faliz-kdri — grows melons in Agra (935) 686. 

Baltu — rescues Khalifa’s son Muhibb-i-‘all (933) 550. 

Mulla Bana’i — Maulana Jamalu’d-din Bandi — in Khwaja 
Yahya’s service and seen by Babur (901) 64, in Shaibani’s 
(906) 136, in Babur’s 64, 136 ; particulars 286-7 ; given the 
Herl’s authors to loot (913) 328 ; Babur recalls a joke of his 
(935) 648; two of his quatrains quoted 137; his musical 
composition 286, 292 ; [murdered 918 AH,—! 51 2 ad]. 

Banda-i-*ali, ddroghd of Karnan — pursues Babur from Akhsi^ 
(908) 178-9,180,181. 

Banda-i-^ali Ydragt Mughul^ son of Haidar Kukuldash — sent 
to reinforce Babur (904) 101; in the v’an at Sar-i-pul (906) 
139; his mistimed zeal (908) 176; his son-in-law Qasim 
Beg quchin q.v, 

Baqi Begr Chagkdntdni^ Qibchdq Turk — his influence on 
Mas'ud Mirdn-shdhi (901) 57, (903) 95 ; defends Hisar for 
him (901) 58; acts against him (902) 71 ; joins Babur (910) 
48, 188-9 ; advises sensibly 190, 197 ; leaves his family with 
Babur’s 191; dislikes Qarnbar-i-‘all Sildkh 192 ; helps his 
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brother Khusrau to make favourable terms with Babur 
192—3 ; quotes a couplet on seeing Suhail 195 ; his Mughuls 
oppose Khusrau 197 ; mediates for Muqlm Arghun (910) 
199 ; Babur acts on his advice 230-1, 239, (91 1) 246, 249 ; 
particulars 249—50; dismissed towards Hindustan 250; killed 
on his road 231, 251; his son Muhammad -i-qSsim and 
grandson (?) Ahmad-i-qasim q,v. ; [t^ll AH.— 1505-6 AD.]. 

Bfiqi Gdgtdnt Afghan — his caravan through the Khaibar(911) 
250. 

Baqi {khtz)htz — opposes Babur ,908) 174, 396. 

Khwaja Baqi, son of Yahya son of Ahrari — murdered 128; 
[t^ AH.-1500 AD.].' 

Baqi^ Beg Tdshkindt^ shaghdwal and (later) ming • bdshi 
( = hazdri) — sent to Balkh with promise of head-money (932) 
463, 546; on service (934) 590, 601, 2 ; reports from And 
(Oudh) (935) 679; on serv’ice with the Aud (Oudh) army 
684, 5 ; leave given Hind for home 685. 

Baqi Tarklian, Arg/nln C/iingiz-h/idntd, son of *Abdu’l-‘ali and 
a daughter of Aurdu-bugha — particulars 38, 40; consumes 
the Bukhara revenues (905) 121 ; defeated by Shaibani 124 ; 
occupies Qarshi (qy. Kesh) (906) 1 35 ; plans to join Babur 
1 38 ; goes to Shaibani and dies in misery 40. 

Baraq Khan, Chaghatdi Chingiz-khdnid — mentioned in the 
genealogy of Yunas 19. 

Baraq Sultan Auzbeg-Shaibdn Chtngtz-kftanid^ .son of Siunjuk 
—at Jam (934) 622. 

S^yyid Barka Andikhudi^ Timur's exhumation of his body 
266 n 4. 

Sayyid Barka Andikhudty descendant ot the last -entered, son 
of *Abdu'l-lah — particulars 266 ; serving Babur (917) 266. 

Bar-mal Idri — his force at Kanwa (933) 562. 

Ba-sa^id Tarkhdniy see Abu-sa‘id 7'arkhdm, 

Basant Rao — killed by (Baba Qashqa's brother?) Kuki in the 
battle of the Ghogra 673 ; [+935 AI1.-1529 ad.J. 

Bal^almius (Ptolemy) — mentioned as constructor of an 
obser\atory 79. 

Sultan Bayazid^ — urges attack on the Afridi (925) 411, 412. 

* See note, InHex, v.w. Mu ham marl Zakarla. 

” He is likely to have Ijccn introduced with some particulars of tribe, in one of 

the riow unchromclcd 3'ears after Babur's return from his Trans-oxus campaig[n. 
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Shaikh Baya2sid, Fiti-muli Afghan — acts for his dead brother 
Mustafa ‘ (932)52? ; waits on Babur and receives Aud (Oudh) 
527 ; on service 530 ; in Aud (933) 544 ; his loyalty tested 

(934) 589; with Biban, opposing Babur 594, 598-601, 2, 

(935) 638 ; serving Mahmud Litdt against Babur 652, 673 ; 
Babur resolves to crush him and Biban 677-8 ; mentioned 
679, 692 ; takes Luknur(?) 681, App. T ; action continued 
against him 681, 2, 5 ; his comrade Blban q,v, ; [t937 ah.— 
1531 AD.]. 

Shaikh Bayazid Ttdj achi J/ughd/, brother of Ahmad Tambal 
— holding Akhsi for Jahangir (908) 170; sends a force 
against Pap l/l ; receives Babur in Akhsi 171-2; made 
prisoner against Babur's wish 173; escapes 175; reported 
as sending Yusuf ddroghd to Babur’s hiding-place 182. 

Be^a Begruxi Bdi-qard Ttmfirid^ Barlds Turk^ daughter 
of Husain and Payanda — particulars 266; before Husain 

911 AH.-1505 AD.]. 

BegTA Begim (8)» Mirdn-shdhi ut supra^ daughter of Aulugh 
Beg -her marriage with Muhammad Ma'sum Bdi- 

qard (902) 264. 

Bega Begim (3), Mirdn-shdhi ut supra, daughter of Mahmud 
and Khan-zada II — betrothed to Haidar (901)48, 

61, 263; married (903) 48; their child 263. 

Bega Begim (4), Shdk-rukkl ut supra, daughter of Bai- 
sunghar (^Shdh-rukht) — her grandson’s marriage 265. 

Bega Begim (6),^Haji Begim — daughter of Yadgar Taghai, 
wife of Humayun — her son Al-aman q,v. 

Bega Begim — ‘^the Blbl” — , see Mubarika. 

Bega Suljban Bepm Mervi, wife of Husain Bdi-qard — 
particulars 261, 7, 8 ; divorced 268 ; her son Badi*u'z-zaman 
q.v, ; [893 AH.-1488 AD.]. 

Wais Ldghari's Beg-giua^ — brings Babur news of Al-amln's 
birth (935)621, 4.* 

The Begems, Babur’s paternal aunts — waited on by him 301, 
616, 686. 

Begim Sulj^an, see Sa'adat-bakht. 

Beg^z Sul tan Aghaeba, ghnnchacki of Husain Bdi-qnrd — 
particulars 269. 

* HU wif«, daugHter of a wealthy man and on the mather’s side niece of Sulr&n 

Btthlfil IMS, finanoed the military efforts of Bayazid and Blban < Tarikk-i-sker-shUhi, 

£. and D. iv, 353 fr.I. 

* My translation on p. 621 1. 12 is inaccurate inaranch as it hides the cirounatance 

that Beg-glna alone w«s the ** messenger of good tidings 
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Bngr Mirah: Mughul — brings Babur good news (932) 466 ; on 
service (933) 548. 

Bear Mirak Turkman^ a beg of the Chlras (Mughul) tumdn — 
acts /or Yunas Khan 191 ; [t832 AII.-1428-9 ad.]. 

Bear Tilba Itdrachl Mughul, brother of Ahmad Taipbal — 
induces the Khan (Mahmud) not to help Babur (903) 91, 
(905) 115; his light departure perplexes his -brother 116; 
invites ShaibanI into FarghSna (908) 172.. 

Bhupat Rao« son of Salahu’d-dm — killed at Kanwa 573 ; 
[f933 AII.-1527 AD.]. 

Bian Shaikh. (Biyan) — Iiis rapid journeys 621, 624; brings 
news of the battle of Jam (935) 622, 623 n. 3; the .source 
of his nows 624 n. 1 ; hurried back 624, 627. 

Bi&n-quli — his son Khan-quli q.v. 

Malik Biban /ilwdni? ^ AJ'gkdU'—iXt^s^Yts ‘Alam Khan Lndi 
(932) 457 and n. 2 ; writes dutifully to Babur 464 ; is 
presuming at an audience 466 ; deserts Babur 468, 528 ; 
is defeated 528-9 ; with BayazTd, besieges Luknur (933> 
582 ; defeats Babur’s troops 594, 598 ; opposes Bfibur in 
person (934) 598-601 ; referred to as a rebel (935) 638 ; 
serving Mahmud Lftdi 652, 675 ; Babur resolves to crush 
him 677-8; mentioned 679 n. 7, 692 : takes LuknurC?; 
681, App. T; action taken against him 681, 2, 5; his 
constant associate Bayazid Fartniili q.v 

Muhammad Shah, Bihar Bhan Bihdri, Nuhdm Afghdn, son 
of Darya Khan —declared independent in Bihar (932) 523 ; 
particulars 664 ; his widow Dudu and son Jalal q.v. ; 
Lt934 AH.-1527 AD.]. 

Bihar Khan Lfidt (or J^ahar Khan,^ a Panj-ab amir of 
Ibrahim Ludi’s in 930 AH. — 3 defeated by Babur (930) 208, 
441 (where add “or Pahar’*), 578; a chronogram which 
fixes the date 575. 

Bihjat, see Bah j at. 

Blh-bud Bor — particulars 277, App. H, and Additional Notes 
under p. 277- 

Ustdd Kamakrd-din Bih-zad — particulars 291 ; his training 
due to Nawa*I 272 ; is instructed in drawing by ShaibanI 
(913) 329. 

■ In taking Biban for a Jilwanl, I follow Erskine, (a& inferences also warrant,) 

but he may Ije a Likdl. 

* For die same uncertainty between Bihar and i^har see E. and D.’s Htstory of 

India iv, 352 n. 2. ' 

3 Kirishta lith. ed. i, 202. 
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Haja of B^anagrar (Vljayanagar) - — mentioned as ruling in 
932 AH. 483. 

Bj^a Bikam-deo, named in the Hindustan Revenue IJst. 

Raja Bikam-oliaiid, ut supra. 

Raja Bikramajit, ut supra. 

Bi-khub Sultan (var. Ni- or Nal-khub) ? Aft sbeg-Shaibdn — 
on ''Babur’s service (934) 589, 602, (935) 651, 682 ; in the 
battle of the Ghogra 669. 

RanS Bikramajity son of Sanga and* Padmawati — negotia- 
tions for him with Babur (934) wr 603, 612, (935) 612-3. 
615, 616; pact made with him 616-7 ; possessor of Khilji 
jewels 613; his mother Padmawati and her kinsman Asuk 
Mai qro. 

Raja Bikramajit Gudlidrl^ Tumvar Rajput — his ancestral 
fortress 477 ; his Koh-i-nur (932) 477 ; his buildings 607— 
610 and *nn. ; his palace Babur’s quarters (935) ^7 ; his 
death (932) 477 ; [t932 AH.-1526 ad.]. 

Raja Bikramajit (Vikramadit\’a) — his Observatory and 
Tables 79. 

Birim Deo Malinhds — on Babur’s service (932) 462. 

Raja Bir-sing* Deo — named in the Revenue Ust (935) 521 ; 
his force at Kaiiwa (933) 562 ; serving Babur 639. 

Khalifa's Bishka (P) — a woman who leaves Samarkand with 
Babur’s mother (907) 147. 

Bifllikci ICrzA Itdrachi J/ug/tul — brings and receives gi ft f* 
(925) 415, 416. 

Brethren of Babur — removal of their opposition to his aim 
on Hindustan 478. 

BuJlliil-i-a3rdb Begchlk^ son of Ayub — Babur warned against 
him (910) 190; joins Babur 196; hi.s misconduct 241, 
(9ri) 254. 

Sultan Buhlul, Sahu-khail Xiudl, Afghan — grandfather of 
Ibrahim 463 ; his treasure 470 ; his tomb visited by Babur 
4 76; his rapture of J unpur and Dilili 481 : hi.s sons Sikandar 
and ‘Alau’u'd-din q.x\ : [t894 AH.— 1488 ad.]. 

^Pahlawan Buklul, Utfang-audazi — receives gifts (935) 633. 

Bujka, a household bravo — on Babur's service (932) 458, 474, 
534, (933) 545 ; his success at Biana 547^ 

Malik Bu Ebaii Diiah~zdk (D/lazdk) Afghan — receives gifts 
from Babur (925) 394 ; brings tribute 409. 
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Buran Sult^ftn Auzbeg-Shaibdn — his marriage with ‘Ayisha- 
sultSn Bdt-qard 267 ; their son ‘Abdu'l-lah q.v. 

Shaikh Burliaiiu*d-dm ^Ali Qllich, Marghtndnt^ author of 
the Hiddyat — his birthplace Rashdan 7 ; a descendant 29, 
89 [t593 AH.-1197 ad.]. 

Malik Bu-sa*id Katnart — a guide f910) 230, 231 ; doubted 233. 


Chagrbatm Khan, second son of Chingiz ^ Khan — his yiirt 
(camping-ground) occupied by his descendant Yunas 12; 
mentioned in the genealogy of Yunas 19; [t638 All.- 
1241 AD.]. 

Ohaku Barlds^ one of Timur’s noted men — an ancestor of 
Mu^mmad Baranduq 270 ; descent of his line to Akbar’s 
day 270 n. 2. 

Rai Ohandraban, Chnu/idn Rajput — killed at Kanwa (933) 
573 ; tt933 AH.-1527 a.d.]. 

Ohapuq (Slash- face), see Ibrahim Begchik, 

Sultan Ahmad Char-shamba — unhorses Muhammad Mumin ^ 
Bdi-qard (902) 7 1 ; coincident occurrences of “Char-shamba” 
71. 

Isma'll Chilma (or Chalma), son of Ibrahim Jdni — writes 
particulars of the battle -of Jam (935) 624. 

Chilma Mughul (or Chalma) — in the centre at Qandahar 
(913) 335 ; rebels in Kabul (914) 345. 

Chilma tdghcki Mughul ("? shoeing-smith) — in the centre at 
Qandahar (913) 335. 

Chingiz Khan Mughul — counted back to in Yunas Khan's 
genealogy 12, 19; his capture of Samarkand (619 ah. — 
1222 AD.) 75 ; referred to concerning the name Qarshi 84 ; 
his Rules {.Turd) 155, 298 ; [t624 ah -1227 ad.]. 

Chin Suft — defends Khwarizm for Husain Btii-qard against 
Shaibani (910) 242 n. 3, 244 ; killed in the surrender 255—6 ; 
[t911 Ali.-l 505-6 AD,]. 

OHin-timur Bullian Chnghatdi Chingls-khanitU son of Ahmad 
— mentioned sm, 91 2 as serving Babur 318; .succeeds against 
Ibrahim Ludfs advance (932) 467 ; in the right centre at 
Panipat 472, and at Kanwa (93^) 565, 568 n. 3 ; rewarded 
527, 578-9 ; on service (933) 540 ; at Chandiri (934) 590 ; 
pursues Biban and Baya/.id 601, 602 ; in command against 
Baluchis (935) 638, 676 ; met on a journey 639 ; writes of 

■ For • Mu’min” rend Mumin, winch form is constant in the Hai. MS. 
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loss of reinforcement 675 ; ordered to Agra 676 ; waits on 
Bsbur688; his brothers Mansur, Alsan-tlmur, Takhta-bugha, 
Sa‘id, Khalil q.v. \ [t936 AH.-1536 ad.]. 

Ohiqmaq Beg — sent on road-surveyor's work (935) 629-30 ; 
the Mubin quoted in connection with his orders 630 ; his 
clerk Shahi q.z 

Ohirkas qizlar (Circassian girls), see Gulnar and Nar-gul. 

Ohuli Begini, Azdq Turkman — particulars 265, 268 ; her 
husband Husain Bdi-qard and their daughter Sultanim q.v. ; 
[tbefore 911 AH.-ISOS ad.]. 

Damachi Mugkul — in the centre at Qandahar (913) 335. 

Dankusi var. Nigarsi — killed at Kanwa 573; [t933 ah.- 
1527 ad.]. 

Barwesll-i-^all — serving Humax-Qii in Sambhal (934) 587. 

l>arweBh-i-*ali Beg brother of Na\va*i — particulars 

275 ; Jn Babur’s service (916) 275 and (917) 277 ; his poet- 
wife Apaq Bega q.z 

Barwesh-i-^ali ptdda and, later, tufang-andds — takes news 
of Hind-al's birth to Babur (925) 385. 

Barwesli-i ‘Ali Sayyid Mughul — in the centre at Qancla- 
har (91 3) 335, 

Darwesh Beg Tarkhan^ Arghun — particulars 39; [t895 ah.- 
1490 AD.]. 

Darwesh Qau Andijdnt — put to death as seditious (899) 30. 

Shaikh Darwesh Kukuldash qur-begi — at a household-party 
(906) 131 ; his death, succes.sor in office, and avengeance 
251, 253; [t911 AH.-l 505-6 AD.]. 

Darwesh-i-mnhsmmad Fazli — defeated (91 0)241; degraded 
for not supporting a comrade (925) 405. 

Darwesh-l-muhammad Sarbaji — Mirza Khan’s envoy to 
Babur ^25) 402-; a non-drinker not pressed to disobey 406; 
replaces a china cup 407 ; enters Babur’s service 408 ; over- 
pressed to break the Law 410 ; eats a strange fruit 410—1; 
at ma*j un-parties 412, (935) 683 ; asks a fruitful question 
(932) 470-1 ; in the right-centre at Panl-pat 472 and at 
Kanwa (933) 565 ; recals a vow to Babur 553 ; in the battle 
of the Ghogra (935) 673. 

Darwesh-i-muhammad Tarkhan A rgkdn Chingiz-khdnidr- 
particulars 38; envo}'' to the Andijan begs (899) 31; his 
part in the Tarkhan rebellion (901 ) 62 ; his death 38, 63 ; 
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* his relationship to Miran-shahls 13 n. 5, 33, 38, and his 
^ kinsman ‘Abdu’l-‘alT q.v, ; [t901 AH.-1496 AD.]. 

Darweah Sullen (? C/M^hatdi ) — on Babur’s service (934) 599. 

Darya Khan Turk, son of Mir (Shaikh) *Ali Beg — particulars 
382, his sons Yar<i-husain and Hasan q,v. 

Darya Khan Nuhdni^ Afgfidn — his sons Saif Khan and Bihar 
Khan, his grandson Jalal q,v. 

Mulla DaG.d^killed serving Babur 549 ; [^933 AH.— 1527 AD.]. 

Sayyid Daud Garm-seri — receives gifts (935) 633. 

Daud Khan Liidi — defeated by Babur’s troops (932) 467-8. 

Daud Sarwdnty see Rawu’i SanudnL 

Daulat Khan, Yusuf -khail Ludi^ Afghan^ son of Tatar — is 
given Bhira etc. 382, 383 ; concerning hrs lands. Author’s 
Note 383 ; a principal actor from 926 to 932 AH. 428 ; 
dreads Ibrahim Lftdi 439 ; nr* proffers allegiance to Babur 
(929?) 439, 440; his gift of an Indian fruit decides 

Babur to help him 440, 503 n. 6 ; IV* his action causes the 
return to Kabul of Babur’s fourth expedition into Hindustan 
442 ; his strength and action 443-4 ; his rumcmred attack 
on Labor (932) 451, 453; negotiates with *Alam Khan 
(931 ?) 455^ ; loses Milwat to Babur (932) 459 ; his death 
461 ; his sons ‘All, Apaq*, Dilawar q.xt. ; his relations with 
Nanak 461 n. 3 ; [t932 AH.-1526 a.d.]. 

Daulat-i-mu^mmad Kukuldash, see Qutluq-i-muhammad. 

Daulat-qadam P — his son Mir Mughul q.v. 

Daulat-shah Is/ardyini^ author of the Ta^kiratu sh-shu^ard — 
at the battle of Chlkman-saral (876) 46 n. 2 ; [t895 AH.— 
1490 ad. ?]. 

Daulat-sultan Khanim^ Chaghatdl Chingtz-khdnid^ daughter 
of Y unas Khan and Shah Begim — particulars 24 ; her long 
family separation (907) 149; meets her brother Ahmad (908) 
1 59 ; married as a captive by Timur Auz-beg (909) 24 ; 
rejoins Babur (917) ib. and 358 n. 1 ; letters from her reach 
Babur (925) 409 ; sends letters and gifts to him (*932) 446. 

Dawa Khan, Chaghutdi Chingiz-khdnid — mentioned in Yunas 
Khan’s genealogy 19 ; [t706 AH.-l 306-7 ad.]. 

Dejal, the false Messiah 563 n. i. 

Deo Sultan, see Div. 

Raja Dharmankat Gudltdri — stirs trouble (933) 539 ; lays 
.siege to Guallar 557. 

Dharm-deo — his force at Kanwa (933) 562. 
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Dilawar Khan Yusuf-khail Luetic Afghan^ son of Daulat 
Khan — wr ill-received by Ibrahim Ludi (929?) 439; 
vur goes to Kabul to ask help from Babur 43^-40 ; im- 
prisoned by his father (931) 442, 443; escapes and joins 
‘Alam Khan 455, 456 ; joins Babur 457, 461 ; location of 
his mother’s family 462 ; does not sit in Babur’s presence 
466 ; entrusted by Babur with care for the corpse of Ibrahim 
Ludi 474 n. 1 ; in the right wing at Kanwa (933) 567 (here 
styled Khan-i-khanan) ; [^946 AH.-l 539 AD.]. 

Dil-dar Begim (? Salha-sultan 3rd daughter of Mahmud 
. Mirdn^shdhi and Pasha), wife of Babur — her unborn child 
forcibly adopted (925) 347, and App. L ; her son Alwar 
( Al0r)*s death (93.5) 689 n. 5 ; particulars 7 1 2—4 ; her sons 
Hind-al and Alur, her daughters Gul-rang, Gul-chihra and 
Gul-badan 

Dilpat Kao — killed at Kanwa 573 ; [f933 AH.-1527 ad.]. 

Div Sultan Rumlu (or Deo) — recaptures Balkh (cir. 919) 363 ; 
particulars 635 n. 2 ; his servant describes the battle of Jam 
(935) 635^. 

Diwa Hindu, son of Siktu — waits on Babur in Bhira (925) 
382 ; made prisoner and ransomed 399. 

Diwana jdma-bdf- — put to retaliatory death 73 ; [■f‘903 AH.— 
1497 AD.]. 

Baba Dost — put in charge of Humayun’s Trans-Indus district 
(925) 391 ; conveys wine to Babur’s camp (933) 551 (here 
suckt)^ 

Dost, son of Muhammad Baqir — drunk (925) 415. 

Dost-anjuP^ Sbaikb, son of Baba ‘All — left in charge of 
Ghazni (911) 307. 

Dost Bef? Mughill, son of Baba Qashqa and brother (p. 588) of 
Shah Muhammad — at a social gathering and sent to Bhira 
388 (here inuhrddr) ; made a diwdn (932) 476 ; in charge of 
Blana (933) 539 and made shtqddr 579 (here Lord-of-the 
Gate) ; in the right centre aLt Kanwa 565, 569 ; waits on 
Babur 581 ; pursues rebels(934) 601 (here Dost-i-muhammad); 
in the battle, of the Ghogra (935) 673 ; for his kinsmen see 
s,n, Bab£ Qashqa. 

Khwaja Dost-l-khawand — lets himself down over the wall of 
QandahSr (913) 343 ; at boat-parties (925) 385, 388 ; cornea 

* He may lije father and, if so, became grandfather of Akbar. 

* Ilminsl^, Erakine, Daulat-ib&h mentions a Mubammad Sh&h 

anjA (see Brown’s ed. Index x.fr.). 

H. or B. 50 
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< from Kabul to Agra (933) 544 ; in the left-centre at KSnwa 
^ 565 ; wr sent on BSbur’s family affairs to Humayun in 
Badakhshan (934) 603 ; delayed in Kabul till Kamran’s 
arrival 618 and ni)- 2~6 ; his letters reach Babur (935; 618. 

DoBt-kildi Mughul — in the centre at Qandahar (913) 335. 

Dost-i-nasir Be^c — Dost Beg — (Nasir*s Dost), son of Nasir — 
enters Babur’s service (904) 103 ; on service (906) 131, (908) 
163, 165; one of three standing by Babur 166, 167, 396; 
with him at AkhsI 1 74, 396 ; one of the eight in the flight 
177, 396 ; at the recapture of Kabul (912) 315 ; in the left 
centre at Qandahar (913) 335, 338 ; at Tashkint (918) 356 

n. 1, 358, 396-7 ; opposing rebels (921) 364, 397 ; 

leading the left at Bajaur (925) 368 (here first styled Beg), 
369, 370, 397 ; his revenue work 384 ; at wine parties 387, 
388 ; at Parhala 390 ; attacked by fever 394 ; his death and 
his burial at Ghazni 395-6; his brother Mirim q.v. ; particulars 
395-7 ; [t925 AH.-15t9 

Dost Sar-i-puli, ptdda and (later) kotwdl — attacks bsbur blindly 
(912) 316-7 ; wounded (913) 324 ; [t913 AH.-1507 AD.]. 

l>OBt-i-yasiii-kliair — wrestles well with eight in successive 
(935) 653 ; 656. 

Biidii Bibii widow of Bihar Khan Bihdri — news of her bringing 
her son to Babur (935) 664 ; encouraging letters sent to her 
665 ; Sher Khan Sur her co-g^ardian for her son .664 n. 2 ; 
her son Jalalu’d-din Nuljdini q.v. 


Diwan — on service (933) 551 ; his servants sent for 
fruit to Kabul (935) 687. Hai. MS. reads Maghfur. 

PaJJi Gdgfdm, Afghan — guides Babur's first passage of the 
Khaibar (910) 229. 

Pakliru’n-iilBa’, daughter of Babur and ‘Ayisha — died an 
infant 35-6, 136; [1906 AH.-l 500-1 AD.]. 

Faqi-i-*ali — reprieved (914) 345 ; with Babur and left in charge 
of Balkh (923) 463 ; left in chaise of Qila‘i-^afar by 
HumayOn (936) 695. 

Farid lEhan NuJfMni, Afghan^ son of Nasir — writes dutifully 
to Babur (935) 659. 

Faridun, (an ancient Shah of Persia) — mentioned in a verse 85. 

Faridun*i-hUB^n IGrza Bdi-qard Timurid, son of ^usain 
and Mingll — particulars 263, 269 ; [t915 ah.-1S(>9 ad.]. 
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Faridun qabnzt — summoned by Babur (935) 617. 

Mulla Farrukli — placed on Babur’s left at a feast (935) 631 ; 
gifts made to him 632. 

Farrukh Arghun — surrenders Qalat-i-ghilzai to Babur (911) 
248-9. 

Mirza Farrukh Aughldgcht^ son of Hasan — mentioned for his 
qualities 279. 

Farrukh-i-^usain Mirza, Bdt-qard Timurid, Barlds Turk^ 
son of Husain and Papa — particulars 264; [+915 AH.- 
1509 AD.]. 

Farrukh-zad Begr — Babur dismounts in his garden at Qanda- 
har (913) 337. 

Faruq, son of Babur and Mahim — his birth (932) announced 
to Babur (933) 536, 689 n. 5 ; [933 AH.-l 526-7 AD.]. 

Fat^ Khan Sarwdnt Khan-i-jahan, son of ‘Azim-humayun — 
is esebrted to Babur (932) 534 ; well-received (933) 537 ; 
his hereditary title superseded ib, ; invited to a wine-party ib . ; 
serving Mahmud Liidi (935) 652 ; his son Mahmud q-v, ; 

? a kinsman Daud q.v, 

Fatima-Bultan Agha Mughul — first wife of *Umar Shaikh 
Mtrdn-shdhi 17, 24 ; their son Jahangir q.v. 

Fajtima - sultan Begrini Bdt-qard Timurid^ Barlds Turk, 
daughter of Husain and Mingll — particulars 266 ; her 
husband Yadgar-i-farrukh ; [+before911 AH. 

-1505 AD.]. 

Fazil Kukuldaah — serving Shah Beg Arghun (910) 238 ; 

a good account of him named 443 ; his death a crushing 
grief to Shah Beg ib. ; [+930 AH.— 1514 AD.]. 

Fazil Tarkhan — a Turkistan merchant created a Tarkhan by 
Shaibanf, [Authors Note] 133; his death tb.\ [906 AH.- 
1 500 AD.]. 

Fa^li, see Darwesh-i-muhammad. 

Ferdinand the Catholic - his action in 1504 (910 ah.) 187 
n. 2 (Erskine). 

Firuza Begim Qdnjut, wife of Mansur Bd£~qard her Timurid 
ancestry 256; her children BcLi-qara (II), Husain, Aka and 
Badka q.v . ; ([+874 AH.— 1469-70 AD.]. 

Firuz Khan Mewati — reprieved (932) 477-8. 

Firuz Khan, Sdrang-khdnt, Afgkdn — on Ibrahim Ludfs 
service 527 ; waits on Babur (932) 527, and on his service 530. 
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Sultan Firuz Sbali, Tughluq Turk — his servants’ dynasties 
481, 482 ; his relations with the rulers of MSlwa 482 (where 
in n. 3 for “Gujrat” read Malwa) ; \_\790 AH.-1388 AD.]. 
Firuz Shall — his grandson 'Abdu’l-khaliq q.v. 


Oadai Balal — rejoins Babur (913) 330-1. 

Qadai bihjat — misbehaves (925) 414. 

Gadai Tag^hai — shares a confection (925) 375 ; at social gather- 
ings 385, 7, 8, 400, 412 ; rides carrying a full pitcher 386 ; 
out with Babur 404 ; removes a misbehaving namesake 414. 

Gauliar-sliad Beg^im, wife of Shah-rukh Timftrzd — Babur 
visits lier college and tomb (91 2) 305 ; [t^ol AH.-1457 AD.]. 

Gauhar-sliad Begim Mtrdn-skdhi Ttmurid Barlds Turfc^ 
daughter of Abu-sa‘id — visited by Babur (935) 616. 

Mir Gesu — finds chronogram identical with Shaikh Zain’s 575. 

Apaq Qliazi Khan Turk^ son of Mir (Shaikh) ‘All Beg — 
particulars 382 ; his brothers J^aba Kabuli and Darya Khan, 
his son ‘All and his relation Nazar-i-‘all Turk q.zK 

Apaq Ghazi Khan Y usuf-khail Lildi Afghan^ son of Daulat 
Khan — lll»^ arrested by Babur (930) 442 ; moves against 
Babur (932) 451, 453; not trusted 455; agrees to help 
‘Alam Khan 455-6; receives him ill on defeat 457—8; 
pursued for Babur 458, 460, 461, 462, 463 ; Babur’s reproich 
for his abandonment of his family 460-1 ; his forts in the 
Dun 462 ; his library less valuable than was expected by 
Babur 460 ; his kinsman Haji Khan and his own son 465. 

Ghiya?, a. buffoon 400 (wheie erroneously Ghias). 

Mir Gliiyas, building entrusted to him (935) 642. 

Mir Ghiyas Taghai Kfinji Mugkul^ brother of ‘Ali-dost — 
particulars 28 ; enters the Khan (Mahmud)’s service (899) 
28, 32 ; [t before 914 AH.-1 507-8 AD.]. 

Amir Ghiyagu’d-din, patron of Khwand-amir and 

supposed ally of Babur — killed in Herat (927) 432. 

Glliyagu’d-din, nephew of Khwand-amir — conveys the 
keys of Qandahar to Babur (928) 432, 435, 436. 

Sultan Gliiyaau’d-din Balban — Babur visits his tomb (932) 
475*; [t686 AH.-1287 ad.]. 

Glllyasu’d-din qurchi — takes campaigning orders to Junaid 
Barlds (935) 628 ; returns to Court 636 ; ^akes orders to the 
Eastern amirs- 638. 
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Oh.ulSxn-1-^ali— returns from taking Babur's three articles to 
Nasrat Shah (935) 676. 

Qliulam baclia, a musician — heard by Babur in Herat (912) 
303. 

Qliulam-i-shadl, a musician — particulars 292 ; his younger 
brother Ghulam bacha q.v, 

Mulla Qliiilain Yasdwal — makes an emplacement for the 
GhazI mortar (935) 670 ; sent to collect the Bihar tribute 676. 

Ghiirl Barlds — on Babur's service (905) 125 ; in the left wing 
at Qandahar (913) 334 ; wounded 336 ; [t919 AH.— 1 513 AD.]. 

Qujur Klian- 7 -ordered on service (935) 638. 

Gul-badan Begim Mtrdn - shdhi Tlmurid^ Barlds Turk^ 
daughter of Babur and Dil-dar — her birUi (929 or 930) 
and her book (r/r. 995) 441 ; her journey to Agra (935) 650 
n. 2 ; vr her parentage 712 ; [f 101 1 AH.-1603 AD.]. 

Gul-barg Barlds Turk, daughter of Khalifa — betrothed (?) 
to Shah Hasan Arghun (924 -S) 366 ; IID»^ married (930) 443. 

Gul-cbibra Begim, full sister of Gul-badan supra — her 
marriage with Tukhta-bugha Chaghatdl 705 n. 1, 708; her 
par*- ntage 712; perhaps the mother of Salima Chaqdmam 
7ld. 

Gul-rang Begim Mirdn-shdhl Ttmurid, Barlds 7>/r/:,daughter 
of Babur and Dil-dar — vr born in Khwast (920) 363 ; 

married to Alsan-timur Ckaghatdi (937) 705 n. 1, 708 ; 
parentage 712. 

Gul-ruUi Begim Begrhik, wife of Babur — aw with Babur on 
the Trans-oxus campaign (916-20) 358; particulars 712; 
her sons Kamran and ‘Askari and her brcAher (?) Sultan ‘Ali 
Mirza Taghal q.v. 

Mirak Gur diwdn (or Kur) captured by ShaibanT (913) 32H. 

Shaikh Abu’l-fath Guran (G’huran)— serving Babur (932) 526, 
528-9, (933) 539, 567, (934) 590 ; in the right wing at Kiinwa 
(933) 567 ; host to Babur in Kul (Koel) (934) 587 ; takes 
lotus-seeds to him 666 ; sends him grapes (935) 686 ; given 
Guallar (936) 688, 690 ; holds it till Babur’s death 

692 n. 1. 


Habiba-sultan Begim Arghun, Ahmdid Mfrdn-skdhf 

— particulars 36, 37 ; arranges her daughter Ma'.suma’s 
marriage with Babur (912) 306, (913) 330. 
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Sabiba-eultfan Khanisli Dughldt^ daughter of Muhammad 
* Husain and Khub>nigar Ckaghatdt- -h&r marriages 21—2; 
depends on BSbur (917) 22. 

ISafla A musician — heard by Babur in Heri (91 2) 303. 

TRI 5.<lz kabar-kdtib — his brother conveys Babur’s earliest Diwan 
to Samarkand (925) 482 ; at a feast (935) 631, 632. 

Saflz Mirak — composes an inscription (913) 343: 

^afL&i-mutlAZiimad. Bea B arias — particulars 25 ; in 

Aura-tipa (893) 17, 25 ; SPn^ joint-guardian of Mlrza Khan 
(905) 25, 122 ; his death 26; his sons Muhammad mlsktn 
and Tahii q.v. * his (?) Char-bagh 108 ; 909-10 AH.- 

1 504 AD.]. 

Khwaja Sttamsu’d-din Muhammad Hafla Shirdzl — parodied 
(910) 201 ; [t791 AH.- 1389 ao.J. 

Hafl^ Tdshkindi — gifts made to him (935) 632. 

Haibat Blhan karg-anddz^ Hindustdpti — leaves Babur (933) 
557. 

Haibat IC’hS-'P Samana'i — SD^ perhaps the provider of matter 
to fill the lacuna of 936 All., 693. 

Muila Haidar — his sons *Abdu’l-minan and Mamin q.v, 

Haidar *Ala?nddr — on Babur’s service (925) 383, (926) 421. 

Haidar-*ali Sultan Bajauri — obeys custom in testing his 
dead mother’s virtue 212 ; SWT" his Gibri fort taken by Babur 
(924) 366, 7, 8, 

Haidar Kukuldash Ydragi Mughul^ Mahmud Khan’s “looser 
and binder” — defeated 35, (900) and killed 52, 111-2 ; his 
garden 54 ; his son Banda-i-'all and a descendant (?) Husain 
Ydraji q.v. 

Haidar *Mirza Bdi-qard Tfppiurid, Barlds Turk^ son of Husain 
and Payanda-sultan — his Miran-shahf betrothal at Hisar 
(901) 48, 61; rejoins his father opportunely (903) 261 ; 
particulars 263 ; his wife Bega q.v, ; [“f908 AH.—l 502-3 AD.]. 

Muhammad Haidar Mirza Kurkan Dugkldl, author of the 
Tdrtkh-i-rashtdi — particulars 21—2/ 348; takes refuge 

witl> Babur (916) 350 ; his first battle (917) 353 ; ill 
when KuM-malik was fought (918) 357-8; goes to Sa'id 
Khan in Kashgar 22, 362 ; on Sa’Id’s service (933) 590, (936) 
. 695-6; [t958 AM.-1551 ad.]. 

■ On p. 22 n. 2 dcflete “ ChafchatCu on grounds given in Additional 

Note. Page 22. 
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Haldar-l-qasim Be^ Kohbur Ckaghatdz — father of Abu’l* 
qasim, Ahmad-i-qasim and Quch (Quj) Beg q.v, 

Haldar-quli — on Auzun Hasan's service (904) 102. 

l^aidar-quli, servant of Khwaja Kalan — on service (932) 467 ; 
mentioned by Babur in writing to the KhwSja (935) 648. 

Haidar rikdbddr — stays with Babur at a crisis (903) 91 ; his 
son Muhammad *Ali q,v. 

Haidar tdqi — his garden near Kabul 198 n. 1. 

Hiyi Qli&zi Manghit — ^sent to help Babur (904) 101 where in 
n. 3 add Vamb^ry’s Note 29 to the references. 

Hajl (‘All) Hhjln Yusuf-khatl Ludi Afghdn — acting with 
‘Alam Khan Liidi (932) 445-6-7. 

Haji piada — killed at the I^overs'-cave 68 ; [902 ah. -1497 ad.]. 

Haji Pir bakdwal — negociates for Husain Bdi-qard with the 
Hisar begs (901) 61. 

Halahll—on’ service (925) 391, (925) 638. 

Halwaclii Tarkhan Arghun — engages Babur’s left wing at 
Qandahar (913) 336. 

Sayyid Mir Hamah — gets the better of two traitors (932-3) 
546 ; receives head-money (933) 546 ; in the right wing at 
Kanwa 566. 

Hamid ’K’Hn.n Khdsa-khatl Sdrang - khdnt Liidt — opposes 
Babur (932) 465 ; defeated by Humayun 466 ; defeated 
(633) 540 ; sent out of the way before Kanwa 547. 

Hamusi, son of Diwa — sent to make a Hindu pact with 
Sanga’s son (935) 616. 

Amir Hamza — U poem mentioned imitating that in which he is 
celebrated 280 ; [+3 ah.— 625 ad.]. 

Hamza Beg quchzn^ son of Qasim and a daughter of Banda-i- 
*all — his wedding gifts to Babur on his marriage with 
Khalifa’s daughter (925) 400 ; joins Babur on summons 
from Qunduz 406, 410. 

Hamza Bi Mangfzt Auzbeg — defeated, when raiding, by 
Babur's men (910) 195. 

9amza BIhan, Malik of ‘Ali-shang — made over to the avengers 
of blood (926) 425 ; [t926 AH.-1520 ad.]. 

TTo-mM SuHan Auzbeg — his various service 58, 59, 131 ; 
defeated by Husain Bdz-qard (901) 58; enters Babur’s 
service 59 ; given leave 64 ; his Mughuls rebel against Bsbur 
(904) 105; serving Shaibani (906) 131, 139, (910) 244; 
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■ir- holdings liilisar and comes out against Babur (9^6) 352 ; 
defeated at Pui-i-sangin and put to death by Babur (917) 18, 
37, 262, 353 ; his defeat announced to Isma'Il Safawt 354 ; 
his sons in the battle of Jam (935) 622 ; his sons ‘Abdu’l- 
latif and MamSlq his Miran-shahl wife 37 ; [1^17 AH.— 
1511 AD.]. 

Haq-dad, headman of Dur-nama — makes offering of his garden 
to Babur (926) 420. 

Saq-nazar- —finds the body of his nephew (Nuyan) KukuldSsh 
(907) 152. 

Saq-nazir chapd — to punish his raid, beyond the power of 
the Herat Mirzas (912) 300. 

HariTna’r-raBliid Khalifa — his second son Mamun Khalifa 
(d. 218 AH.) 79 ; [tl93 AH.-809 AD.]. 

Ustad SaBan*i-*ali~ orders given for the completion of work 
he had begun in Kabul (935) 646-7, 

9Man-i-*ali Chaghatdl — receives a pargana (935) 689. 

Sasan-i-'ali Jaldir Chaghatdiy son of ‘All {gjv ,') — particulars 
278, 286 ; meets Babur (912) 299 ; his poet-sister 286 n. 1 ; 
[t925 AH.-1519 AD.]. 

Sayyid Hasan Aughldqchi Mughiil^ son of Murad — particulars 
279 ; serving Babur (91 7) 279 ; his son Farrukh ; 
[t918 AH.-1522 AD.]. 

l^asan Barlds — his rough dealing with Babur (910) 194. 

Shah Hasan Beg* Arghun^ son of Shah (Shuja‘) Beg — 
quarrels with his father and goes to Babur (924) 365, 
wr- 430 ; his betrothal (?) to Gul-barg (924-6) 366 and 
marriage (930) 443 ; in the left centre at Bajaur (925) 369 ; 
sent to claim ancient lands of the Turks 383-4 ; is successful 
388 ; out with Babur 395 ; gifts to him ib. 414, 584 ; social 
matters 400, 7, 10, 12 ; Babur sends him a quatrain 401 ; 
[see s.n. Shah-zada), vr a principal actor between 930 and 
932 AH. 427 ; his attack on Multan 437, 442 and s,n, 
'Askari ; accedes in Sind (930) 443 ; reads the khutba for 
Babur 430 ; his envoy to Babur (935) 632 ; [+962 AH.— 
-•'1555 AD.]. 

9AM.n Chalabi — Tahmasp SafawVs envoy to Babur (935), 
arrives late 631, 632 n. 3, 641 ; Babur accepts eiccuse for 
his delay 649 ; Babur’s envoy accQmpanies him on his return 
641 ; his servant gives Babur an account of the battle of 
Jam 649. 
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Hasan-dikclia of Akhsi — supports Babur (904) 101. 

9Man-l -khalifa, son of Ni^Eamu’d-din *AlI — ^sent on service 
679. > 

l^asaiL gh&n Bdrtwdl Hindustani — leaves Babur for Sanga 
(933) 557. 

Hagan Blhan Daryd-khdnt^ son of Darya Khan son of Mir 
*Al! Beg — on service for Babur (933) 582 ; in the battle of 
the Ghogra (935) 669 ; pursuing rebels 678. 

Haaaii-i-makan, loses Kandar to Sanga (932) 529-30. 

9agan Khan Mewdtl — his change of capital (930) 578 ; his 
opposition to' Babur (932) 523 and n. 3, (933) 545, 547 ; 
his force at Kanwa 562 and death 573 ; Bairam Khan’s 
remarks on him 523 n. 3 ; his son Nahar q.v, ; [f933 AH.— 
1527 AD.]. 

Hasan Nal^ira, grandson of Muhammad Stghal — waits on 
Babur (902) 66 ; captures his elder brother (903) 72 ; leaves 
*All for Mirza Khan (905) 122 ; goes as envoy (?) to Babur 
from Mirza Khan (925) 415 ; his elder brother Muhammad 
Qasim Nablra q.v, 

Mulla l^asan sarrdf — given custody of gifts for Kabul (932) 525. 

sharbatchi — helps Bai-sunghar Mlrdn-shdhVs escape 
(901)62. 

^aaan-l-yaq^ub son of Nuyan Beg? — particulars 26; 

supports Babur (899) 30, 31 ; his appointments 32 ; shows 
disloyalty (900) 43 ; his death 44 ; his sobriquet Nuyan’s 
Hasan 273 ; [t900 AH.-t494 AD.]. 

Malik Hast Janjuha — receives an envoy from Babur (925) 380; 
serving Babur 380, 389 ; his injuries from Hati 391. 

Hati Kakar — particulars 387 ; his misdeeds provoke punish- 
ment (925) 387, 9, 91 ; abandons Parhala 390 ; sends Babur 
tribute and is sent an envoy 391-2 ; referred to 452. 

*Abdu’l-lah Hatlfi, nephew of Jam! — ^particulars 288. 

^atim qurchl — promoted to be qur-begl (911) 252; in the 
centre at Qandahar (913) 335. 

Hazaraspi, see Fir-i-muhammad. 

Henry VH of Bn^land — his Intercursus nta/us contemporary' 
with 910 AH. i87 n. 2. 

Henry of Nav&re — his difficulties, as to cre^.^less 

than those of Babur in 917 AH.— 1511 AD., 356. 

Hllall, see Badru’d-din Hildtl 



Abu*l-nasir Muhammad Hixid-al VSxwlkMirdn-shaht Ttmurid^ 
BarldsTurkjSon of Babur and Dil-dar — his pre-natafl adoption 
(925) 374 ; meaning of his name Hind-al 385 ; gifts to him 
or his servants 522, (935) 633, 642 ; the Wdlidiyyah-rtsdla and 
Hindustan verses sent to him 642 ; under summons to Hind 
645, 696 ; sent by Humayun to Qila‘-i'%afar (936) 

695 ; referred to 697 ; waits on his father in Labor 699 ; 
■1^ his dying father’s wish to see him (937) 708 ; his escort 
of Babur’s family in 946 AH. referred to 710; [t9S8 AH.- 
1551 AD.]. 

Sindi — Mindl, — Mahndf, see Mahndl. 

Bindti Beg quchin — leaves 'All Mtrdn-sJtdht for Mlrza Khan 
(905)122; sent to raid Panj-kura (925) 374; in Bhira(386-8; 
leaves it 399 ; out with Babur 403 ; serving under Humayun 
(932)465-6, 528-9 ; in the right wing at PanTpat 472 and at 
KSnwa (933) 566 and n. 2, 569 ; escorts Mahim from Kabul 
(935) 687 ; sent to Sambhal ib, ; waits on Babur ib. and n. 2, 
689 ; his mosque in Sambhal 687 n. 2. 

Hiilakii Klian Ail-khdnt {Il-khdnt) — referred to 79; 
[t663 AH.-1264 AD.], 

Hul-liul Aniga — a woman drinker 41 7. 

NasTru’d - din Muhammad Humayun Mirza Mirdn - shdkt 
Timuridy Barlds Turk{ son of Babur and Mahim — his birth 
(91 3) 344 ; his mother’s parentage 344 n. 3, Ii^ 7 1 2-3 ; death 
of elder brethren referred to 374 ; a Trans-indus district given 
to him (925) 391 ; carried in haste to meet his father 395 ; 
makes a good shot 41 7 ; prefers not to go to Lamghan (926) 
421 ; appointed to Badakhshan (927) 427 ; with his father 

in theTrans-oxus campaign (91 6-20) 358; his delay in joining 
the Hindustan expedition (932)444,446 n.3, 447 ; a desertion 
from him 545 ; first sight of a rhinoceros 451 ; books given to 
him at Milwat 460 ; his story-teller killed ib , ; a successful 
first military affair 466-7 ; on service 471 ; in the right wing 
at Panipat 472 ; sent to take possession of Agra 475, 476, 
526 ; becomes owner of the Koh-i-nur 477 ; receives Sambhal 
and other gifts 522, 7, 8 ; appointed against the Eastern 
Afghans, his campaign 534, 544 ; mentioned in connection 
with the title 'A;?am-humayun (933) 537 ; his return to^ Agra 
544 ; his dislike of wine 545 ; in the right wing at Kanwa 566, 
568-9 ; his departure for Kabul (anfj Badakhshan) 579-80 ; 
misappropriates treasure 583, 9^ 695 n. 1 ; a daughter bom 
(934 or 5) 618 ; his father’s messenger, detained a year by 
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him, arrives in Agra (935) 621, 626 ; birth of ason (934) 621, 
624-S ; letter to him from his father quoted 624-27 ; ordered 
to act with Kamran against the Auzbegs 625-6 ; news of his 
action reaches Babur 639, 640 ; gifts sent to him on his son’s 
birth and with them the Wdlidiyyah-risdla and the Hindustan 
poems 642 ; topics of a letter to him enumerated 645 ; the 
letter despatched 649 ; gifts from him to his father 687 ; a 
family tradition that his father wished to abdicate in his favour 
689 n. 5 ; misery of his creation 692 ; concerning a plan 
to set him aside from the succession 644 n. 4, 688 n. 2, 
Vr 692-3, 11^ 702-7 ; deserts his post in Badakhshan (936) 
694 ; its sequel 695, 6, 7-8 ; ordered by his father to Sainbhal 
697 ; his illness and his father’s self-surrender (937) 701-2 ; 
goes back to Sainbhal 702 ; summoned and is declared 
successor at his father’s last audience 708; [t963 AH. - 
1556 AD.].* 

Baba — his murder of AOlugh Beg Shdh-f-ukhi (853) 

85 and n. 3.^ 

Maulana Shaikh Husain — particulars 283-4. 

Tp’iiHii.iTi Atkrak(Y) (or Hasan) — receives the Chin>ab country 
from Babur (925) 386 ; misbehaves (926) 423. 

Sayyid H'usain Akbar Tirtniei^ a maternal relative uf Mas’ud 
Mirdn-skdhi — attacks the fugitive Bai-sunghar (903) 74 ; 
out with Babur (910) 234 ; suspected 239 ; in the left wing 
at Qandahar (913) 334. 

Sultan Husain Arghun Qard-kuli — particulars 40; leaves 
Samarkand with the Tarkhans (905) 121 ; fights for Babur 
at Sar-i-pul (Khwaja Kardzan) (906) 1 39 ; his great-niece 
Ma'suma a wife of Babur 36. 

Husain Aqa Sistdni — in the right wing at Kanwa (933) 566. 

Husain ^audi^ lutanist of Husain Bdt-garti — particulars 292 ; 
owed his training to ‘AlT-sher Nawdi 272. 

Shsh Husain bakhsht — brings Babur news of a success (935)685. 

Khwdja Beg, brother of AOzun Hasan — particulars 26; 

his daughter a wife of ‘Umar Shaikh 24, 146 n. 3 ; leaves 
Samarkand with the Tarkhans (905) 121 ; fights for Babur 
at Sar-i-pul (Khwaja Kardzan) (906) 139; one of eight in 
the flight from AkhsI (908) 177 (here Khwaja Husain!) ; his 
lameness causes him t6 leave BSbur 1 78; sends Labor re\’enues 

* For Hum&yQA’s annotation of the BdAar-ndma^ see General Index x.ii. 

Hum&yfin*s Notes. 

• For a correction of dates, see s.n. Aulugh Beg. 
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to Kabul (932) 446 ; waits on Babur 458 ; on service (933) 

* 549 (here Mulla I;;lusain) ; in the left centre at Kanwa 566. 

Shah l^usain chuhra^ a brave of Husain Bdt-qard — left in 
Balkh (902) 70. 

Sultan ^uBain Dughldt — ^joins Babur (901) 58—9; conspires 
against Tarnbal (907) 154; sent by The KhSn (Mahmud) 
to help Babur (908) 161. 

^usain Ghazni — a punitive force sent against him (911) 253. 

ITn aal Ti j — out with Babur (925) 403 ; killed and avenged 
‘ 404, 405 ; [t925 AH.-1519 AD.]. 

Maulana Shsh ^usain Kami, a poet — particulars 290. 

ISEusaln Kcusliifl — his omission from Babur’s list of Herat 
celeCrities 283 n. 1. 

Husain Kh.an Lashkar (?) IVassir — writes from Nasrat Shah, 
accepting Babur’s three articles (935) 676. 

Sultan ISusaln IGrza Bdi-qard Ttmurtd, Barlds Turk, son of 
Mansur— defeats Mahmud Mtrdn^shdht (865) 46, 259 and 
(876) 260 ; his relations with Nawa’I 33, 272 ; his campaign 
against Khusrau Shah (901) 57, 58—61, 130 ; his dissensions 
with his sons 61, 69, (902) 68-70, 260, (903) 94-5 ; his 
capture of Herl (875) compared with Bsbur’s of Samarkand 
(906) 134-0 ; does not help Babur against Shaibani 138, 145 ; 
asks Bsbur’s help against him (910) 190-1, (911) 255 ; his 
death 256, and burial 293 ; particulars of his life and court 
256-292 : — (personal 256 — amirs 270 — sadrs 280 — wazirs, 
etc. 281 — poets 286 — artists 291) — his dealings with Zu’n- 
nun Arghun and Khusrau Shah 274 ; his kindness to Mas'ud 
Mtrdn-shdht (903) 93, 95 ; his disorderly Finance Office 
281-2 ; delays a pilgrim 284, his copyist 291 ; his splendid 
rule 300 ; his buildings 305 ; his relation Nuyan Beg Tirmizt 
273 ; Babur writes to him in ignorance of his death (91 2) 294 ; 
BSbur’s comments on him 60, 191, 225 ; a poem mistakenly 
attributed to him 281; [f^ll AH.-1506 AD.]. 

Sulj^n Husain Mirza Mirdn-shdhi, son of Mahmud and a 
Tirmlzl wife — his death (<^/. 1 3) in his father’s lifetime, 47, 110. 

Mir Husain mu'ammd'i Nishdpurt — particulars 288 and n. 7 ; 
[t904 AH.- 1498-9 AD.]. 

Husain Khan NuJ^nt Afghan — holding RaprI and not sub- 
missive to Babur (932) 523 ; abandons it 530 ; takes it again 
(933) 557 ; drowned in flight 582 ; [t933 AH.-1527 AD.]. 
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Sultan Husain maternal grandfather of I^usain Bdt-qard 

— his Timurid descent 256 n. 5. 

Shah Mir Husain Qdrluq — waits on Babur (925) 403 (here var. 
Hasan) 409 ; sent to Bajaur (926) 422 ; meets B&bur on 
his road 423 ; in charge of impedimenta (932) 458 ; allowed 
to raid from Milwat 464; fighting for Bdbur 468, 471 ; in 
the left wing at Panlpat 472 ; posted in Juiipur (933) 544. 

Husain-i Shaikh Timur — particulars 273 (where in n. 2 read 
grand(“ father '*)■ 

Sultan Husain Sharqt — rise and fall of his dynasty 481 ; 
it905 AH.-1500 AD.]. 

Shah Husain Vdra^i Mughtil Ghancht — in the left wing at 
PanTpat (932) 472, and at Kanwa (933) 567 ; on service 530. 

l^usamu’d-dln *Ali Barlds^ son of Khalifa — on service (934) 
601 ; waits on Babur (935) 687. 


Ibn-irhusain Mirza Bdi~qard Timurid^ Barlds Turk^ son of 
Husain and Papa — parentage 265 ; joins his brothers against 
ShaibanI (912) 296; fails in etiquette, when meeting Babur 
297 ; his place at a reception 298 ; goes back^to his districts 
Tun and Qaln 301 ; mentioned 331 ; the poet Ahi his servant 
289; [t919 AH.-1513 ad.]. 

Ibrfihim Ata (Father Abraham) — his tomb in Turkistan 159. 

Ibrahim Beg: Begchik^ brother of Ayub — in the right wing at 
Qandahar (913) 334. 

Mir Ibrahim Begchtk — fights and kills a guardian of ‘Umar 
Shaikh Jilirdn-shd/n (cir. 870) 25. 

Ibrahim Chagkatdi — ^joins Husain Bdi-qat^i 279,* 689 n. 4. 

Ibrahim chuhra — conveys a quatrain of Babur’s (925) 401. 

Ibrahim Dulddi Barlds — particulars 274. 

Sultan Ibrahim Ghaznaivi — his tomb 218; [■|"492 ah.— 1098 ad.J. 

Ibrahim-i-husain Mirza Bdi-qard Timiirid^ Barlds Turk^ son 
of Husain — particulars 265 ; on his father’s service (901) 57 ; 
receives Balkh (902) 70 ; besieged (903) 93-4; [t910 AH. 
1504-5 AD.]. 

Ibrahim Jdnl — fights for Babur at Sar-i-pul (906) 139 ; one of 
three Ibrahims killed there 141, 624 n. 1 ; his son Chilma q,v . ; 

AH.-1501 adJ. 

* On p. 279 1. 3 from foot read ** There was atao Ibrlhlni Ckagkaiei*^ after 
Muhammad-i-zainftn Mlrzi**. 
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Mir Ibrahim qdnunl — ^waits on Babur (935) 605 ; his kinsman 
Yunas-i-‘all 

Sulj&n Ibrahim Sahu-khatl Ludt Afghan^ son of Sikandar — 
B&bur sends him a goshawk and^ asks for the ancient 
lands of the Turk (925) 385 ; co-operation against him 
proffered to Babur by Sanga 426, 529 ; an** a principal actor 
in the years of the Ictcuna from 926 to 932 AH. 427 ; isr* no 
indication of Babur’s intending to attack him in 926 AH. 429 ; 
his misdoing leads^to appeal for Babur’s help (929) 439 ; 
defeats his uncle ‘Alam Khan (932) 456-7 ; Babur moves 
from the Dun against him 463 ; his military strength 463, 
470 ; imprisons humble men sent by Babur 464 ; various 
news of him 465, 466-7 ; Babur’s estimate of him 470 ; 
defeated and killed at Panipat 473-4, 630 n. 4 ; an Afghan 
account of Babur’s care for his corpse ib . ; references to his 
rule in Guallar 977, to the rebellion of his Eastern amirs 523, 
527, to his capture of Chandirl and defeat at Dhulpur by 
Sanga 593, to Babur’s route when he was defeated (932) 206, 
and to his “ prison-house ” 459 ; his resources contrasted with 
Babur’s 480; his treasure at an end (935) 617 ; his mother 
q.v. s.n. mother; his son sent to Kamran’s charge in Qandahar 
(933) 544 ; [t932 AH.-1526 AD.]. 

Ibrahim Saru Mtngltgh Beg — Chdpuk — particulars [Author’s 
Note] 52 ; disloyal to Bsbur (900) 52 ; besieged and submits 
53 ; receives Shiraz (902) 66 ; remains with Babur at a crisis 
(903) 91 ; on service (904) 101, 106 ; his man holds fast in 
AOsh 107 ; plundered by ‘All-dost (905) 119 ; waits on Babur 
125 ; one of three Ibrahims killed at Sar-i-pul (Khwaja 
Kardzan) 139, 141 ; his brother Samad q,v, his good bowman 
66; [1906 AH.-lSOl AD.]. 

Ibrahim Sultan Mirza Shdh-rukht Timurid^ Barlds Turk^ 
son of Shah-rukh — his rule in Shiraz, death and successor 
(838) 20 ; referred to 85 ; [t838 AH.-1414-5 AD.]. 

Ibrahim Ta^hai Begr Begchik^ brother of Ayub — wounded 
and nicknamed Chdpuk (902) 67 ; leaves Babur (903) 86 ; 
m AkhsI with Bayazid Itdrtichi (908) 171 ; sent against 
Pap ib,\ arrests BSyazId 173-4; wounded but fights for 
Babur 174 ; soon falls behind in the flight from AkhsI 176 ; 
in the right wing at Qandahar (913) 334; holds Balkh for 
Babur (923) 463 n. 3 ; sent as Bsbur’s envoy to Auzbeg 
Khans and .Sultans (935) 643. 
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Ibrahim Tarkhan Arghun — serving Husain Bdi-^ard (901) 
58; holding Shiraz (906) 130 ; reinforces Babur 131; one of 
three Ibrahims killed at Sar-i-pul 140-1 ; his brother Ahmad 
q.v. ; [t906 AH.-1501 AD.]. 

QazI Ikhtiyar — particulars 285 ; ivaits on Babur and examines 
the Baburi script (912) 285 ; is instructed in the exposition 
of the Qoran by Shaibani (913) 329 ; [t928 AH.-1521 AD.]. 

mas Khan, see Rustam. 

Shah ^Imad Shirdzt — brings Babur (jriendly letters from two 
amirs of Hind (932) 463. 

*Imadu*d-(iin Mas^ud — an envoy of Jahangir Mirdn-shahz to 
Tramontane clans (911-912) 296. 

‘Imadu*l-mulk, a slave — strangles Sikandar Gujrdti (932) 535. 

Imam-i-muhammad — Babur’s company drink at his house 
(925) 418 ; his master Khwaja Muhammad-amln q.v. 

lean, see Alsan. 

iBhnq. Ata (Father Isaac) — his tomb in Turkistan 159. 

Iskandar, see Sikandar. 

Islim Barlds — particulars 276. 

Isma^il chilma^ see Chilma. 

Isma^il ’TT hS.n Jzlwdni (noljalwdni ) — with ‘Alam Khan Ludi 
(932) 456 ; deserts him 457 ; writes dutifully to Babur 464 ; 
speaks of waiting on him (934 ?) 680 ; does it (935) 677, 679. 

Isma^il Khan Yusuf-kkail Ludi^ son of ‘All — parleys with 
Babur at Milwat (932) 459 ; deported 461. 

Zsma^il mita — Nasrat Shah's envoy to Babur (935) 640—1, 
664-5. 

Isma^Il Safawl ^‘Arahy Shah of Persia — reference to his capture 
of ‘Iraq (cir. 906) 280, 336 ; gives refuge to a fugitive Bal-qar£ 
(913)327 n.5 ; vr hostilities begin between him and Shaibani 
(915) 350 ; defeats Shaibani at Merv (916) 18, 318, vr 350 ; 
sends Khan-zada back to Babur 18, 352 ; asked by Babur 
for reinforcement (917) 352—4 ; his alliance dangerous 

for Babur 355 ; wr indication of his suzerain relation with 
Babur 355 ; a principal actor in the lacuna years from 
926-930, 427 ; his relations with Shah Beg Arghun 

430; relations with Babur (927) 433— 4 ; his death after 

defeat (930) 443 ; Lord Bacon on his personal beauty 
443 n. l;'his son Tahmasp q.v. ; his (presumed) Bal-qara 
disciple in Shl'a heresy 262 ; [+930 AH .-1524 AD.]. 
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,Ja*far Khwija, son of Mahdl Khwaja and step-son of Bfibur’s 

4 sister Khan-zada — fills his father’s place in £tSwa (933) 579, 
582 ; sent to collect boats (934) 598 ; pursues Biban and 
Btyazid (935) 682. 

Jakangir Barlds^ son of Ibrahim and a BadakhshI Begim 
(T.R. trs. p. 108) — particulars 273 ; joint-governor of Kabul 
for Abu-sa'id 270, 273. 

Jahangir Mirza Barlds Turk, eldest son of Tfmur — named 
in Abu-sa*id’s genealogy 14 ; is given Samarkand by Timur 
85 ; his tomb in Kesh 83 ; his son Muhammad 78, 85 ; 
[t776 AH.-l 374-5 ad.]. 

Jahangir hEirza Mirdn-shdhi Ttmurid^ Barlds Turky son of 
‘Umar Shaikh and Fatima Mughul — particulars 17 ; sent 
(a chfld) to reinforce an uncle («V. 895) and then betrothed 
48, 189 ; comes to Andijan after his father’s death (899) 32 ; 
Mughul. support for him against Babur (900) 43-4, (903) 
87-8, (904)101 ; joins Tambal 103 ; a “worry” 104 ; defeated 
at Khuban (905) 113 ; waits on Babur 119 ; summoned for 
a Samarkand expedition 122 ; reinforces Babur (906) 138 ; 
a gift to him from the exiled Babur (907) 150 ; joins Babur 
(908) 173 ; acts against Babur’s wishes 173-4; flees in panic 
174-5; rumoured a prisoner 176; his occupation of 

Khujand (909?) 182 ; Babur rejects advice to dismiss him 
(910) 191 ; deference to him from Khusrau Shah 193 ; his 
part in occupying Kabul 198, 199 ; receives Ghazni 227 ; out 
with Babur 233-4, 235-6, 239 ; rejects counsel to betray him 
239 ; is Babur’s host in Ghazni 240 ; his experiences in an 
earthquake (911) 247 ; insists on a move for Qalat-i-ghilzai 
248 ; waits on Babur and does service 252-3 ; his misconduct 
254 ; causes Babur to mobilize his troops 255 ; goes to Yaka- 
aulang (912) 294 ; the clans not supporting him, he goes to 
Her! with Babur 295-6 ; at social gatherings 298, 302 ; 
defeats his half-brother N^ir 321 ; his death 331 n. 3, 345 ; 
his widow brings their son Pir-i-muhammad to Babur (913) 
331 ; [t912 or 913 AH.-1507-8 AD.]. 

Nuru’d - din Muhammad Jaliangir Fadsliah. Mtrdn - shdhi 
Timuridy Barlds Tutky son of Akbar — his work in Babur’s 
burial-ground 710 ; words of his made clear by Babur’s >501 
n. 6 ; mentioned concerning the tamgkd 553 n. 1 ; [tl037 AH.-- 
1627 AD.]. 

Jahfingir Turkman revolts in Badakhshan against the 
Aflzbegs (910) 242 ; keeping his head up (913) 340. 
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Jahan-BhSli Barlds^ son of Chakii — mentioned in his son 
Muhammad Baranduq’s genealogy 270. 

Jahaa-Bhah Mirza Bardniy Qard^qutluq Turktndn — ruling in 
Tabriz while YGjias Chaghatdi stayed there 20 ; his sons 
defeated by the Aq-quiluq (872) 49 ; his son Muhammadi’s 
wife Pasha 49 ; * [t872 AH.-l 467-8 ad.]. 

Rai Jaipal Ldhorl — a legend of his siege of Ghazni 219; 
[far. 392 AH.-1002 AD.]. 

Raja Jai-singli Jdtpuri — his astronomical instruments 79 n. 4 ; 
[tll56 AH.-1743 AD.]. 

Jalal Jig-hat — waits on 'Alam Khan (932) 456 and 

n. 4 ; his house in Dihll Babur's quarters 476 ; his son ‘Alam 
Khan Kdlpi q.v. 

Jalal Khan Ludfyson of Alam KhSn — deserts his father (932) 
457 ; in the left wing at Kanwa (933) 567 (where for “Jamal ” 
read Jatal). 

Jalal Tdshkindi — brings Babur news of Biban and Bayazid 
(935) 685. 

Jalalu’d-din Ma^imud ndi — a flautist, heard in Herat (912) 
303. 

Sultan Jalalu’d-din Nuhdni — Jalal Khan, son of Bihar Khan 
and Dudu— oneof three competitors for rule (935) 651 n. 5 ; 
writes dutifully to Babur 659 ; news of his and his mother’s 
coming 664 ; waits on Babur 676 ; receives revenue from 
Bihar $76. 

Maulana Jalalu’d-din Purdnt — origin of his cognomen 306 ; 
his descendant Jamalu’d-din Abu-sa‘Id q.v, ; [fS62 AH.- 

1458 AD.]. 

Sultan Jalalu’d-din Sharqi, son of ljusain Shah — waits on 
Babur (935) 651; particulars 651 n. 5 ; his man abandons 
Benares 652 ; entertains Babur 652; his son styled Sultan ih . ; 
his gift of a boat to Babur 663.; in the battle of the Ghogra 
669 ; on service 678. 

Shaikh Jamal Bdrtn Mughiil — his son (?) Shaikh 'All q^v. 

Shaikh JamSl Farmuli Afghdn — deserts 'Alam Khan (932) 
457 ; serving Babur (933) 551. 

Shaikh Jamali — at a feast (935) 631 ; conveys encouragement 
to Dudu Bibl 665-6. 

' Addendum : — p. 49 1. 4, read ** wife ” of Muhammadl “son “ of Jahftn^shfth. 
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Shaikh Jamalu*d-din Abu-sa*id Purdn — particulars 306 n. 2 ; 
ill-treated by Shaibani (913) 306 n. 2. 328; [t921 AH.- 
ISIS AD.]. 

Shaikh Jam&ln*d-dm khar^ Arghun — captor of Yunas KhSn 
and Alsan-daulat Begim (T.R. trs. p. 94) — slain 35 ; 
[t877 AH.-1472-3 ad.]. 

Mir Jamalu’d-dixL muAaddas — particulars 284 ; [Jiving 934-7 
AH.-l 527-31 ad.]. 

Shaikh Jami—ancestor of Akbar’s mother 623 n. 8. 

Jami, see ‘Abdu’r-rahman /ami. 

Jamalud, (an ancient ruler of Persia) — mentioned 85, 152. 

Mir Jan-airdi, retainer of Zu’n-nuii Arghun — sells provisions 
to Babur (912) 308. 

Janak. — recites in Turk! (912) 304, 

Janaka SLukuldask, (or Khanika) — escapes after Sar-i-pul 
(906) 141. 

Jaii-l-*ali— murdered by ShaibSnl (906) 127, 128 ; [t906 AH.— 
1 500 AD.]. 

Jan Beg — in charge of impedimenta (932) 458 ; allowed leave 
for a raid 464; in a night-attack 471; in the left wing at 
Panipat 472 and at Kanwa (933) 567 (here Jan-i-muhammad 
Beg Ataka) ; on service (935) 682 (here JSnl Beg). 

Mir Jan Diwdn — ^his house in Qandahar reserved as loot for 
Nasir Mirdn^shdhi (913) 338. 

Jani Beg Dulddi Barlds Turk — particulars 37 (where nn. 2 
and 3 should be reversed). 

Jani Beg Sultan TTHS-n Aiisbeg ~ Siiabdn Chingiz -khdnid — 
his two Mlran-shahl marriages of conquest 18, 35 ; fights for 
Shaibani at Sar-i-pul (906) 1 39 (where read Jani Beg Sultan) ; 
he and his sons at Jam (935) 622 ; flees to Merv 636 n.' 2. 

Jan-i-haean, Bdrin Mughul — sent to reinforce Babur (903)92, 
(908) 161, 170. 

Jan-i-naair — answers a call-to-arms (925) 408. 

Mir Jan Samarkandi-— his distasteful singing (912) 303. 

Jdn^>nraf& Mirga— serving Shaibani in Samarkand (906) 131; 
escapes on Babur’s success 133. 

Barias Juki— brings Babur good news, a live AOzbeg, and a 
head (925) 408. 

J€Uia Takld, Governor of Ispahan — with Tahmasp 

Safav^ on the battle-field of Jam (935) 635. 
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Khan Chingiz - khdnid — a Qazzak descendant men- 
tioned 23. 

Muhammad Juki Mirza Shak-rukht Timurid, Barlds Turk^ 
son of ‘Abdu’l-latif (t854) — mentioned as besieged by Abu- 
sa‘ld Mtrdn-shdhi 24 ; [t868 AH.- 1463-4 AD.]. 

Sultan Junaid Barlds (or Junid) — particulars 276; his sons 
Nizamu’d-din ‘Ali Khalifa and Junaid q.v. 

Sultan Junaid Barlds (or Junid), son of the last-entered — 
incites an attempt on Samarkand (900) 52, 111; serving 
Babur (932) 460,468, 471; in the left wing at Panipat 472 ; 
sent to help in occupying Dihll 475 ; given Dulpur 530-1; 
posted in Juifpur (933) 544 ; in Kharld (935) 637 and n. 1; 
joins Babur late and is not received 667 ; gives local informa- 
tion 668 ; in the battle of the Ghogra 669 ; on service 679, 
682 and n. 2 ; his wife Shahr-banu Mirdn^skdhi q.v, 

I 

Kabuli Begim Mirdn-shdhi Ttmiirid^ Barlds Turk — aban- 
doned by her husband Badi'u’z-zaman Bdi-qard and captured 
by Shaibani (913) 328. 

Kahil sahib-i-qadam — gives his horse to Babur (908) 1 74. 

Pahlawan Kalal — wrestles (935) 650. 

Kalantar of Bikh-kat (var. kdldntar and kildntaf^ — his house 
used by Babur (907) 150 ; his aged mother’s story ib, 

Kalimu*l-lah Shah Bahmini Afghdn — ruling the Dakkhin 
(932) 482. 

Kal-q[ashuq. — put to retaliatory death (903) 73. 

Sayyid Kamal — serving Khusrau Shah (903) 96 (where for 
“ Qasim ” read Kamal). 

“ghati Sdhu-khail Ludi Afghdn^ son of *Alam Khan 
— in the left wing at Kanwa (933) 567. 

Khwaja — his birth-place Khujand 8 ; [t803 AH.— 
1400-1 AD.]. 

Kamal sharbatchi — in the right wiiig at Qandahar (913) 335. 

PahlawSn KhwSja BLamalu’ d-din Badakhsht — in the right 
wing at KSnwa (933) 566. 

Khwaja Blamalu’ d-din particulars 280, 

281; sent as envoy to Shaiblnl (904) 145. 

KhwijaKamalu*d-dIn Mahmud, retainer of I sma'il Siifawi — 
wr with Babur after the defeat at Ghaj-davan (919) 362-3 ; 

919 ah.-1514'AD.]. 
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KunSlii'd-cliii Qmq (van) — lays before £abur complaint of 
the begs of the Balkh frontier (935) 649. 

Kfimraii IflLirza Mtrdn-shdhl Timurid^ Barlds Turk, son of 
Babur and Gul-rukh Begchtk — S)^ the date of his birth 
App. J, XXXV ; wr taken on the Transoxus campaign. 
(916-920) 358 ; carried in haste to meet his father (920) 395 ; 
joins his father 417; the Mubtn written for his instruction 

(928) 438 ; wr* left^in charge of Kabul and (932) 

App. J, XXXV ; a letter from Babur to him ib, and App. L., 
xliii ; his copy of the Bdbur-ndma App. J, xxxv-vi ; gifts 
sent to him (932) 460, 522, 642 ; put in charge of Ibrahim 
Lui^Vs son (933) 544 ; B)^ of his transfer to Multar (934-5) 
604, 605 n. 3, 645 ; of his pro^edings in Kabul 618 ; 
his marriage to a cousin 619 ; the Wa^idiyyah-risdla, Hindu- 
stan Poems and specimens of the Baburl script sent to him 
642 ; heads of a letter to him 645, 646 ; meets Humayun 
in Kabul (935) 696 ; meets Babur in Labor (936) 699 : 

of his governments 699 ; ■)•“ later action in Multan 
and Labor (938) (which read for 935) 699 ; visits his 

father's tomb near 'Agra (946) 709 ; [t964 AH.-1556 AD.]. 

Eankii or Gangu — killed at Kanwa 573 ; [t933 AH.— 1527 AD.]. 

Karim-birdi — on Babur's service (935) 661. 

Karim-d&d Turkmdn — at a household party (906) 131; escapes 
from Sar-i-pul (Khwaja Kardzan) 141; one of four fighting 
with Babur (908) 166, 396 ; reprieved from a death sentence 
(914) 345. 

Karm-cband-- acting for Hasan Jlfewati (933) 545, 578 ; asks 
peace from Babur for Hasan's son Nahar 578. 

Kaxm Singh. — killed at Kanwa 573 ; [t933 AH.-1S27 ad.]. 

mja Karna Gud/idrl, (or, Kirti), Tunivar Rdjpiit — his build- 
ings in Guallar 608 n. 3. 

Khadija Agha, and later, Begim, mistress of Abu-sa'id Mtrdn- 
skdkf, wife of Ffusain Bdi-qard — ^particulars 262, 268 ; her 
^dominance 268, 292; visited in Her! by BSbur (912) 301; 
at an entertainment to him 302 ; a suspicion against her 302 
n. 1; captured by Shaibanl (913) 327 ; given for a traitor to 
loot 328 ; her daughter Aq Begim and sons Shah-i-gharib 
and Mui^afiar-j-husaxn q.v. 

Khadlja-sull^an Begim Mirdn-shdhl Timurid, Barlds 'Turk, 
daughter of Abu’sa^ld — (probably) seen by Babur in Herl 
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(912) 301 ; Babur visits her near Agra (934) 588 and in Agra 
Fort (935) 606, 616. 

Xlialdar Ydragt Mughiil^ son of Haidar Kukuldash — fights 
for Babur at Sar-i-pul (Khwaja KSrdzan) (906) 139. 

Khalifa, see Ni;^amu’d-dTn *A1I Barlds. 

Khalil chuhra — a brave who fought well for Babur (904) 101. 

Khalil dtTvdna— on Auzun Hasan’s service (904) 102 (where 
for “ Dlwan ” read dlwana). 

Sultan Khalil IlGrza, Mirdn-shdhi Timurid^ Barlds Turky son 
• of M Iran-shah — mentioned 262 n. 2 ; [t814 ah.~141 1~2 ad.]. 

Sultan Blhalil Mirza Mtrdn-shdht{ut supra\ son of Abu-sa'id 
— his daughter sole wife of Bal-sunghar Mtrdn-shdki 112. 

Khalil SultSpn Chaghatdi Chlngtz - khdnidy son of Ahmad, 
(Alacha Khan), full brother of Sa^ld — his son Baba Sultan q.v, 

Khalil sultan Itdraji Mughuly brother of Ahmad Tambal — 
holding Madii for Tambal (905) 109 ; captured tb.y and 
released 119; surprises AOsh 125; helps Babur against 
Shaibani (906) 138; killed at Sar-i-pul 141; [^906 AH.— 
1501 AD.]. 

Khalwi pldda (or Khalwa) — his spear- head bitten off by a tiger 
(925) 393. 

The Khatib of Qarshi — an envoy to Babur (910) 188. 

Khan-i-jahan, see Fath Khan SanvdnL 

Khan-i-Jahan, a *^pagan ” — opposes Babur (933) 539. 

Khan-q[u]i, son of Blan-qull — leaves Babur in Samarkand (903) 
86 ; at a household party (906) 131 (where read Khan-qull 
for “ Khan-i-qull ”) ; gives ground for suspicion (907) J 56; 
one of eight in the flight from' Akhsi (908) 176, 177 ; in the 
right-centre at Qandahar (913) 335. 

Khan-zada Begim (1), Mirdn-shdhi Timuridy Barlds Turky 
daughter of Mahmud — particulars 48. 

Khan-zada Begim (2), ut supray daughter of Mas'ud _and 
Sa'adat-bakht — particulars 267 ; visited by Babur near Agra 
(935) 615. 

Khan-zada Beg^m (3), ut supruy daughter of ‘Umar Shaikh 
and Qutluq-nigar — particulars 1 7 ; her marriage with Shaibani 
(907) 18, 147, 184; her divorce and remarriage with 

Sayyid Had! Khwaja 352 [I4.S. iii], 364 ; her reunion with 
Babur (916) 18, 352, 356 ; her marriage with Mahdi Khwaja 
qjv,\ her summons to Hindustan (935) 647 ; his son 
Khurram Shah q.v.\ [1952 ah.- 1545 ad.]. 
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lOltn^aKda Be^m (4), Ttrmizly wife of Mahmud Aftrdn- 
* shdht — particulars 48 ; her -son Mas*ud q.v, ; her niece 48. 

Kh&n-B&da Begim (6), Timttst, niece of the above, wife of 
Mahmud — particulars 48, 9 ; her son Husain g.v, ; her five 
daughters 47-8. 

Khan-zada Be^in (6)« Tfrmizi, wife of Ahmad Affrdn-shdAt 
— particulars 37 ; Babur, a child, pulls off her wedding veil 
(893) 37. 

KBan-zada TfliS-wim Hdjt^tarkhdniy daughter of Ahmad and 
Badi*u'l-jamal (Badka)— particulars 258 n. 2, 329 ; illegally 
married by Shaibani (913) 329; her husband Muzaffar-i- 
husain Bdi-qard q.v. 

Khawand Shah. Amir, C* Mirkhond ”)> author of the 
RausaTiCs-safd — omitted (or lost) from Babur’s list of HerSt 
celebrities 283 n. 1; [t903 AH.-1498 AD.]. 

Khizr Khwaja Khan Chaghatdi Chingiz-khdnid — mentioned 
in Yunas Khan’s genealogy 19. 

Khwaja Khizr Nuhdnty a merchant — killed by a Mughul (910) 
235 (where for Lu^nV^ read Nu^ni). 

Khub-nigar TThanim Chaghatdi Chingiz-khdnidy daughter of 
Yunas and Alsan-daulat — particulars 21, 22; .her death 
announced to Babur (907) 148, 149 ; her re^l husband 
forgiven for her sake (912) 319; her husband Muhammad 
liusain Dughldty their son Haidar and daughter Hablba^.t/. ; 
[t907 AH.-l 501-2 AD.]. 

Khuda-bakhsh Chaghatdi^ retainer, (1) of Khusrau Shah, 

' (2) of Babur — in the right wing at Qandahar (913) 334; 
rebels against Babur (914) 345, 

KhudSi-birdi Beg tiighchiy Mughul — stays with Babur at a 
crisis (903) 91; made a beg and on service 110; killed at 
Sar-i-pul 141; [t906 AH.-1501 AD.]. 

Khudai-birdi biiqdqy Mughtd — killed at Asfara (900) 53 (here 
dtakaniy my guardian) ; his favour from Babur 105 ; his son 
Quli chundq q,v, ; [^900 AH.-1495 AD.]. 

Khudal-birdi tugheki Timur -task — made ‘Umar Shaikh’s 
Lofd-of-the-Gate («>. 870) 14; particulars 24-5; [fa few 
years after 870 AH.-1466 AD.]. 

JChurram Shah Auzbeg- Shaiidny Chingiz - khdntdy son of 
Shaibani and Khan-zada — particulars 18; [fa few years 
after 916 AH.-l 51 0-1 1 AD.]. 
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Khiiali-kxldi^ Mu^^hiii — in the centre at Qandahar (913) 335. 

KkuBrau, an ancient ruler of Persia — mentioned in a couplet 85. 

Khoarau Gdgtdni — waits on Babur (910) 230 (where insert his 
name in the last line) ; taken as a guide 231. 

Kliusrau Kukuldaali— at a household party (906) 131 (where 
insert his name after that of Shaikh Darwesh) ; captured by 
Tambal (908) 168 ; rejoins Babur (913) 330-1; in the right 
centre at Qandahar 335 ; out with Babur (925) 37 403 ; 
an enquiry 405 ; iir* posted in Sialkot (930) 442 ; seeming 
still to hold it (932) 453 ; on service 465, 471; in the van at 
Fanipat 472 ; fn the right wing at Kanwa (933) 566, 568 ; 
given Alur (Alwar) by mistake 578 ; sent against Baluchis 
(935) 638 ; at social gatherings 385-7—8. 

Amir Khwaja BSiuarau Ldrhtn Turk — a couplet of his quoted 
503 ; [t72S AH.-1325 ad.J. 

Khusrau Shfili* Turktstdnt^Qtbchdq Turk^ — particulars 49-50; 
takes MahmGd Mtrdn-shdhti€et, 17) to Hisar(rfr. 873)46-7 ; 
referred to as a rival 50 ; his tolerance of I^lisari ill-conduct 

(899) 41-2 ; ' expelled from Samarkand on Mahmud’s death 

(900) 51-2; opposes liusain Bdi-qard (901) 57,60-1; his 

rise helped by Bai-qara failures 61 ; supports Mas'ud Mtrdu- 
shdht 64 ; falls out with him 71, 93 ; blinds him (903) 95 ; 
defeats Badi'u’-zaman Bdi-qard 60-1 ; re-equips him defeated 
by his father (902) 70 ; receives well the fugitive Bal-sunghar 
Mtrdn’^shdki (903) 74 ; makes him pddshdh in Hisar 93 ; 
strangles him (90S) 110; a fugitive Tarkhan goes to him 
(906) 120, 141; his niggardliness to Babur 129, 130; gives 
him no help against ShaibanT 138, 183 ; Qasim Beg 

quchtn takes refuge with him (907) 27 ; his position less 
secure (910) 188 ; followers of his join Babur 189, 192, 196, 
227 n. 3 ; invited to co-operate with the Timurid Mirzas 
against ShaibanI 190; takes the Kabul road on Babur’s 
approach 192, 244 ; offers him service 192 ; the interview of 
his submission 193-4 ; allowed to go towards Khurasan 194, 
195 ; breaks his 'pact and is put to flight 197, 243; gets 
sensible counsel in Herat 243 ; makes trouble for Nasir 
Mirdn-shdhim Badakhshan 244-5 ; beheaded at QOnduz by 
the Auzbegs 244 ; good results from his death for Babur 245 ; 
Babur’s reflections on the indiscipline of his followers 199, 
230 n. 5, 239, 244-5 ;.his former following rebels^ (91 4) 335 ; 

* His name might mean Welcome, BieH-venn, 

” Khusrau-shah may be the more correct form. 
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^ his brothers Wall and BaqI, and nephew Ahmad-i-qSsim 
[t910 AH.-1505 AD.]. 

Khwaja ChLsditi var. Husaini — at a feast (935) 631. 

‘Abdu’l-lah Kliwajafiran-kliwiya, fifth son of *Ubaidu'l-lah 
Ahrari — his son ‘Abdu'sh-shahid 653 n. 4. 

KkwaJakS Khwi^a* Muhammad'i-*ubaidu'l-lah, eldest son of 
Ahrari — protects Bal-suhghar Mtrdn-skdht in the Tarkhan 
reunion (90 1)62 (where, erroneously, “Khwajakl”); becomes 
his spiritual guide 63 ; visited in Farkat by Babur (907) 149 ; 
his brother Yahya q,v, 

Khwaja Kalan, descendant of *Ubaidu’l-lah Akrart — a 

likely recipient of the Mubin 438, 631 n. 3 (where for “ son ” 
read^ grandson of Yahya); at a feast in Agra (935) 631; 
gifts and leave given 632, 641-2 ; a copy of Babur-nama 
writings sent to him 653. 

Mfr Khwaja Kalau, son of Maulana Muhammad Sadru’d-dln 
— receives Bajaur (925) 370 ; particulars 370 n. 2 ; prisoners 
pardoned at his request 371 ; out with Babur 372 ; returns to 
Bajaur 376 ; is recalled on grounds given (926) 422—3 ; joins 
Babur for Hindustan (932) 447 ; on service 465-6 ; in the 
right wing at Panipat 472 ; helps to secure Agra 475 ; of his 
leaving Hindustan 520, 531; his offending couplet about 
leaving, and Babur’s reply 525-6 ; has charge of Kabul and 
Ghazni 524 ; conveys money to repair the Ghazni dam 219, 
524 n. 2, 647 n. 1 ; Babur’s various writings sent to him, 
quatrains (925) 372, (932) 525-6, {^Zi!^)^<^Wdlidtyyah-rtsdla 
and Hindustan poems W2 — letters (925) 411, (935) 604, 
618 n. 2, quoted ^5—8 ; commended to Humayun as a friend 
627 ; a letter of his mentioned 644 ; wine parties in his house 
(925) 371-2, 375 ; has Ghazni wine at Milwat (932) 461 ; 
urged to renounce wine 648 ; tells Babur of a fruitful orange- 
tree (935) 510, cf. 483 n. 2 ; quotation from his ode on 
Babur’s death 709. 

*Abdu’l-lah Kliwi^a Maulana-i-qSia — particulars 29, 89-90 ; 
supports Babur (899) 30 ; chases off an invader 32 ; confers 
with other well-wishers of the boy (900) 43 ; mediates for 
Ibrahim Sdru 53, for Aurgutls (902) 68 ; envoy to Auzun 
IJasan (903) 87 ; open-handed to Babur’s followers 88 ; 
entreats him to save Andijan 88-9 ; Mfr Mughul aids him 
in its defence 1 22 ; hanged by Tainbal and AuzQn I:Iasan 89 ; 
‘ All-dost fears retaliation for his death (905) 1 19 ; his right 
guidance recalled by BSbur (91 2) 303 ; [t903 Art.-1498 AD.]. 
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KhwdJaki MullS'i-ya.dr. son of Maulana Muhammad Sadru*d- 
dln, and elder brother of KhwSja Kalan — particulars 67 ; 
killed near Yam 67 ; [t902 AH.-1497 AD.]. 

Bliwija Mir-i-miran — speaks boldly at Akhsi (908) 174 ; in 
charge of baggage camels (925) 376, 377, and of BSbur’s 
camp 389, 391 ; Babur halts near his Lamghan village (926) 
424 ; given charge of Daulat Khan Yusu/^khail (9Z2) 459-60 ; 
in the left-centre at Panipat 973 : entrusted with gifts for 
Kabul 525. 

Khwaja Mir Sullban — he and his son receive gifts (935) 632. 

Kliwfiild-amir, grandson ofKhawand Shah Amir (**Mirkhond”) 
— associated with Muhammad-i-zaman Baf-^nrd (923) 
364“5, 463 n. 3 ; fleeced by Shaibani's order (913) 328 n. 2 ; 
his discomforts in Herat 61 7 n. 2 ; waits on Babur (935) 605 ; 
Babur invites him in verse 693 ; completes the HabiMs-siyar 
while at TTr-»muhanI with Babur 687 n. 3 ; his omission (or 
loss) from Babur’s list of Herat celebrities 283 n. 1 ; his and 
Babur’s varied choice of details 328 n. 2 ; vr his patron 
Amir Ghiyasu’d-din and nephew Ghiyasu’d-din 436 ; [i"942 
AH.-1535 A^.]. 

Khwaja Kliwaiid-sa^id — Babur visits his tomb (925) 407. 

Mir Kliawand — Shah Amir (“ Mirkhond ”) — author of the 
Hoitsatu's-sqfdy grandfather of Khwand-amir — his omission 
(or loss) from Babur’s list of Herat celebrities 283 n. 1 ; 
[t903 AH.-1498 AD.]. 

Kiolxik * All — his courage (908) 1 76* ; made prisoner (933) 557, 
576; shiqddr of Vio^\ 176. 

"KlchSlSi Baqi dtwdna — suspended (911) 248 ; killed at Qalat-i- 
ghilzal 248 ; [t911 AH.-1505 ad.]. 

Eichllc Begim Bdt-qard Timurid^ Barlds Turk^ daughter of 
IjEusain and Payanda-sultan — refused in marriage to Mas’ud 
Mtrdn-shdhi 265 ; “ afterwards ” marries Multa Khwaja 266.* 

Kiohik Kliwiya — on "Askarl’s service (935) 681, 682. 

SOxwiya Beg, son of Maulana Muhammad Sadru’d- 
dTn and elder brother of Khwaja Kalan — in the left wing at 
KhQban (905) 113; kUled at Qalat-i-ghilzal 248= ; [t91 1 ah.- 
1505 ad.]. 

* The ** afterwardi ” points to an omission which Khwftnd-atnlr's account of 

Raskin's daughters fills (lith. ed.*iii, 327). 

* No recced survives of the Khwija’s deeds of daring ether than those entered 

above; perhaps die other instances Babur refers to occurred during the gap 

90a-9 AH. 
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BSoliik MTrga Mtran-shdhi Timurid^ Barlds Turk^ son of 
Ahmad (MirzS Sayyidi) and Ak^Bdi-qard — particulars 257. 

BlicliluzLa tunqtdr — sent with orders to Tramontane begs (925) 
406. 

Kipa and XGpik, see Kupuk. 

Raja Ktrti Giidltdrt^ see Kama. 

IQtiii-qara Sallbaii Auzbeg — in Balkh (932) 545-6; at Jam 
(935) 622 (where in n. 1 read 935 for “ 934 ”) ; makes com- 
plaint to Babur 649, 645 n.- 1. 

Kitta Begr Kohbur Chaghatdi^ son of Sayyidi Qara — convoys 
YOsuf-khail chiefs to Bhira (932) 461 ; on Babur’s service 
465-6, 468, 528, (933) 545, (935) 638 ; wounded at BTana 
(933) 548. 

Kitta and lEQoliik Mali, slaves of Mu^aifar-i-husain 

Bdi-qard — offend Babur by their performance (91 2) 304. 

Kuo hum Khan Sultan — KOchkunjl — Ailzbeg - Shaibdn^ 
Chinqiz-khdnid — particulars 632 n. 3 ; IV* his force gathered 
at Qarshi (917) 353 ; vr a principal actor between 926 and 
932 AH. 427 ; his position -in relation to ‘Ubaidu’l-lSh (935) 
618 n. 6 ; in the battle of Jam 622 ; various accounts of his 
escape or death 623, 636 ; his envoy to Babur 631, 632 ; his 
sons Ab0-sa*ld and Piilad qjv , ; [+937 AH.-^l 530-1 AD.]. 

Kuki-i^ Baba Qashqa, see HajI Muhammad Khan Kukt, 

Kuki,^ pakcmal-uncle of the last-entered (A.N.) — on Babur’s 
service (934) 589, (935) 674, 679 ; in the battle of the Ghogr^l 
673 ; [t940 AH.-1553 ad.?]. 

Kupuk Beg, var. Kipik, Kipa (hunchbacked) — in Babur’s 
service (910) 237 ; promoted (911) 253 ; frost-bitten (912) 
311 ; in the centre at Qandahar (913) 335 ; envoy to Mirza 
Khan (925) 405. 

Kupuk Bl Auzbeg var. ut supra — blamed for three murders 
(906) 128 ; given Khwarizm by ShaibanI (911) 256 ; his son 
Qambar-i-'al! q,v, 

Kupuk Mirza Bdi^qard, Muhammad Muhsin, son of I^usain 
^ and Latif-sultan — parentage 262 ; defeated by his father 
(904) 2M ; does not join his brothers against ShaibSni (912) 
296-7 ; defeated and killed 329-3*0 ; [+913 AH.-1507 AD.]. 

” This may be a tribal or a family name. Abii*l-gb&ri mentions two individuals 

named ** Kouk **. 'One was Chln^ KbSn’s grandson who is likely to have had 

desoendants or followers distinguiriiable as JfTaki, See Add. Note P. 673 on 

Kl&kl ate. 
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Saj^id JLaohln — bearer of an urgent message from Babur (932) 
453. 

Hazrat Ijfim, (Lamak, Lamakan), father of Noah — his reputed 
tomb, 210. 

Xiangar Klian Janjiiha — on Babur's service (925) 380, 381, 
388—9,412 ; one of a raft-party 385 ; waits on Babur 391, 411. 

Liangs Khan Ntazdt Afghan — of a raft -party (925) 412; 
waits on Babur (926) 421. 

Liatif Begim Dulddt Barlds Turk — particulars 37 (where for 
‘‘916" read 917 AH.). 

liatif-snltan Aghacha Ckdr^shambdt^ a mistress of Husain 
Bdi~qard —^particulars 269 ; her sons Abu’l-muhsin and 
Kupuk q,v . ; [f before 911 AH.— 1506 AD.]. 

liOpe de Vega — a popular use of his name resembling one of 
Nawa'i’s 287 n. 3. 

IjllJbfi Beg — iheasures the Ganges-bank on Babur's journey 
(933) 659. 

Maghfdr, see Faghfjr. 

Mah-afruz— married by Kamran (934) 619 n. 1 . 

Mah-chuohiiq ArghitUy daughter of Muqlm and Zarif — marries 
Qasim Kukuldash (913) 342, 199 n. 1, wr 365; their 
daughter Nahid q.v, ; [fi^r.~975 AH.-1568 AD.]. 

Kahdi Sultan Auzbeg^ the constant associate (brother?) of 
Hamza — defeated by Husain Bdi-qard (901) 58; enters 
Babur’s service 59 ; deserts 64 ; defeats ‘All Mtrdn-shdht and 
goes back to ShaibanI 65 ; his Mughuls are disloyal to Babur 
(904) 105 ; serving ShaibanI (906) 131 ; at Sar-i-pul 139; 
at IJisar,(910) 244; wr retires before Babur (916) 352; 
defeati^ and killed by him at Pul-i-sangin (917) 18, 37, 262, 
353, 354; his Miran-shahT wife 36; his sons at Jam (935) 
622 ; [t9l7 AII.-1511-12 ad.]. 

Mahdi-Suljtan Ausbeg-Shaibdn? — hjs identity discussed 264 
n. 1 ; his son ‘Adil and grandson ‘Aqil q-v. 

Sayyid KhwSJUy son of Musa Khwaja and third 

husband of Babur’s ' sister Khan-zada — Babur’s diwdn-begl 
(916-7) 704 n. 3 ; dissuades Muhammad-i-zaman from 
accepting Babur's Invitation to Kabul (after 920) 364 ; on 
Babur's service (932) 468, 471 ; in the left wing at Panlpat 
472, 473 ; commands troops sent to seize Dihli 475 ; gifts 
made to him 527 ; given Etawa'530 orders changed 531 ; 
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serves as an escort (933) 534, 537 ; graven Blana 539 ; sends 
news of Sanga's approach 544 ; joins Babur quickly 548 ; in 
the left wing at Kanwa 567 ; given leave for Kabul 579 ; 
host to Babur near Etawa (935) 644 ; waits on him returning 
to Agra 686 ; displeases him 688 n. 2, 704 n. 2 ; summoned 
to Court 689 ; later particulars 644 n. 4, 688 n. 2, wr 692,; 
nr* discussion of a plan to make him Padshah 703-7 ; 

his name may be a gloss in the stc ry 705 ; his son 
JaTar ; his inscribed slab at Amir Khusrau’s tomb 704 
n. 1 ; his surmised Tlrmlzl descent 704 ; his relation or 
servant Mir Muhammad (92 j) 381. 

Kaliim Begim, wife of Babur — particulars 344 n. 3, 711, 
wr 712, 714 ; on* with Babur during the Transoxus cam- 
paign (916-920) 358; adopts Hind-al (925) 374, 385, 
715, App. L; visits Humayun in Badakhshan 

(928) 436 ; goes to Agra (935) 640 n. 2, 650 ii. 2, 665, 
686-7, 689 n. 2, 690 ; nr* her influence probably misused 
on Humayun 694, 707 ; meets him_, sick, in Muttra (937) 
701-2 ; wr her care of Babur’s Agra tomb (937) 709 ; 
[t940 AH.-l 533-4 AD.]. 

Sayyid Mahmud Aughldqchly Mughiil — forced to go on foot 
(910) 239. 

Mahmud Beg Nunddki, Barlds Turk — particulars 51 ; defends 
Hisar against Aba-bikr Mirdn-shdhi (873) 51, and against 
Husain Bdi-qard (901) 58 ; negociates with Husain 61- 

Sultan Mahmud Duiddi Barlds Turk — expelled from Andijan 
(900) 44; turns informer (905) 125. 

Mulla Mahmud Fardbiy associated with Khalifa — reads the 
Qoran to Babur (925) 401 ; rebukes a jest at Khalifa’s expense 
416 ; reads the Kkutba first for Babur in Dihll (932) 476 ; 
reinforces the right wing \tfilghumd\ at Kanwa (933) 569 ; 
leads the Morning Prayer at RaprI (935) 643 (where for 
“ Muhammad ” read Mahmud). 

Sultan Mahmud Qham Ghasnawi Turk — his humble capital 
Ghazni 217, 219; his and his descendants’ tombs 218; 
Dost-i-nasir*s tomb near his 396 ; his dam and Babur’s gift 

^ from Hindustan for its repairs 219; But-khak traditionally 
named from his idol-breaking 409 n. 3 ; mentioned as a 
conqueror of Hindustan 479 ; contrast made between his 
position and Babur’s 479 ; [t^21 AH.-1030 AD.]. 

Sultan Mahmud Khan Chaghaidi Chingls^khdnidy Khaqan of 
the Mughuls, elder son of Vunas and Shah Begim — succeeds 
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his father (892) 13 ; his disaster on the Chir (895) 31, 3^, 39 ; 
invades Farghana (899) 13, 31 ; thought of as a refuge for 
Babur 29, (908) 178 ; retires from Farghana 32 ; attempts 
Samarkand and is defeated (900) 52, 111, (905) 122 ; takes 
Aura-tipa (900) 55-6 ; demands Andijan (903) 87 ; is visited 
by Babur (900) 54, (903) 90, 92, (907 and 908) 153-159 ; 
sends help to Babur (903) 90, 92, (904) 101, (906) 138, 139 ; 
his men abandon Babur (903) 91 , 92 ; he opposes Babur (905) 
115-6, 116; moves out against Tambal (907) 154, 156; 
numbers his army 154 ; acclaims bis standards 155 ; cere- 
monies on his meeting his brother Ahmad (908)160 ; goes with 
■ him against Tarnbal 161, 168, 1 7 1 ; they number their armies 
161 ; retires to TashkJnt 172 ; defeated at ArchTan by Shaibanl 
(909) 7, 23, wr 182-3; his pr^-accession sobriquet Khamka 
Khan 23 ; his summer retreat in Farghana 5 ; his Miran-shahi 
marriage (cir. 892) 13, 35 ; retainers of his 25, 28 ; former 
followers, deported (908) by Shaibanl, return after his death • 
(916) 351 ; Babur’s comment on him as a soldier 91 , 157, and 
as a verse-maker 1 54 ; 5I»“ murdered with five young sons 
by Shaibanl 350 ; [*^914 AH.-1509 AD.]. 

SSabunud 'KIiS.ti Ludi Afghan^ son of Sikandar — fights for 
Sanga at Kanwa (933) 562 ; reported to have taken Bihar 
(935) 639, 675 ; one of three competitors for rule 651 n. 5 ; 
gathers an army to oppose Babur 651-2 ; it breaks up 654 ; 
is near the Son 658 ; flees before Babur’s men 662 ; referred to 
664 n. 7, 679 n. 7 ; on his title Sultan 652 nn. 2, 6, 653-4 n. 1 ; 
[t945 AH.-1543 AD.]. 

Iffa^mud Khan Nuhdnt Afghan — holding a district from 
Babur ; taken by ‘Alam Khan (932) 455, 456 ; deserts ‘Alam 
Khan ; waits on Babur and given revenue from Ghazipur 527 ; 
sent against Etama 530 ; waits on Babur (935) 659 ; searches 
for a passage through the Ghogra 668 ; in the battle of the 
Ghogra 669 (here Ghazzpurt) ; receives a grant on Bihar 676 ; 
on service against Biban and Bayazld 682. 

IffaJt^mtLd Kbiaii skikddr of Sikandarpur — collects boats for 
Bsbur’s passage of the Ghogra (935) 668. 

3Ia]).inud ini5.in Sultan Auzbeg-Skaibdn Chingiz- khdnid — 
in the battle of Sar-i-pul (Khwaja Kardzan) (906) 1 39 ; 
receives Qunduz (910) 244 ; his protection sought 196 n. 5 ; 
dies 244; [t910 AH.-1S04 AD.]. 

Sultan Iffal;Lmud Khily Turk, ruler in Malwa — particulars 482 
(where in n. 2 for “ Gujrat ” read Mslw£) ; his territory (916) 
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593 ; his jewels (925 and 935)612-3 ; thought of by Rahim 
dad as a refuge 688 n. 2 (where for “ Muhammad ” read 
Mahmud); [t937 AH.-1531 ad.]. 

Mahmud kundur-sangak.ptdda — killed fighting 68 ; [t902 AH.- 
1497 AD.]. 

Sultan XCab>niud futr-akhivur^ see Mfrza Beg ftrmgt-bdz (58 
and n. 4). 

Sultan Malimud lEirza Ghdzt^ Mirdn-shdkt Ttmurid^ Barlds 
Turi, son of Abu-sa‘Id — particulars 45-^51; defeated by 
Husain Bdi-qard (865 and 876), 46, 259-60, 268 ; succeeds 
his brother Ahmad (899) 40-1 , 86 ; alienates allegiance 41-2 ; 
sends BSbur wedding-gifts (900) 43 ; his death 27, 45, 50, 52 ; 
his family joins Babur (910) 189 ; referred to 12 n. 2, 13 n. 5, 
190 J 94 ; his ¥i{s^r house 93 ; [+900 AH.— 1495 AD.]. 

Sayyid Mahmud Saifi, Maulana ^Aruzt — author of the 
'A f-fiz-i-sai/i — tutor of B^i'Sunghar Mirdn-shdkt 111. 

Ma^imud Saru/dni, son of Fath Khan Khan-i-jahan— ordered 
to stay at Court (933) 537 

Mattmud Shah Ifyds — his murder mentioned to illustrate a 
succession custom of Bengal 483. 

Sultan Mahmud SAargf, son of Jalalu’d-din — Babur gives him 
the title of Sultan (935) 652. 

Mahmud, son of Muhammad - i - makhdumi — beheaded in 
Badakhshan 242; [+910 AH.-l 504-5 AD. ?]. 

(P) Mahndi (415, 473), or Mindi or Hindi (235, 335) — kills an 
Afghan trader (910) 235 ; in the centre at Qandahar (913) 
335 ; wine first given to him (925) 415 ; in the left, wing 
[ftl/^Auma] at Panipat (932) 473. 

KhwSja Majdu’d-din Muhammad Khawdft — particulars 
281, 282. 

Mahan Farmull (?) Afghan — not submissive to Babur (932) 
529 ; sent out of the way before Kanwa (933) 547 ; his son 
l:Iasan q,v. 

Makhdum-i-^alam, Nasrat Shah’s Governor in I^ajTpur — his 
defences on the Gandak (935) 663. 

Ijaz|;at Makhdumi Kurd— mentioned 641 n. 1. 

Makhdum-sulj^ftn Begim Mtrdn’Shdhi Timurid^ Barlds Turk^ 
daughter of Mahmud and Zuhra — in Badakhshan (^>.935)48. 

M^Jchdum -sultan Beg^m wife of *Umar Shaikh — 

particulars 18, 24. 
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Mfilik-dad Karardnt {Karfinf) * — reprieved (932) 477-8 ; on 
service (933) 540, 582, (935) 682 ; in the right wing at 
KSnwa (933) 557. 

Malik-i-mubammad Miran-shdki^ nephew of Abu- 

sa‘ld — ^aspires to rule (899) 41 ; murdered 41 ; his wife 47 ; 
his house 146 ; [t899 AH.-1494 AD.]. , 

Maliks of Alangsjr — their garden a halting-place (926) 424. 

Malik of Pan — stingy to Babur (906) 130. 

Malik-quli Kundri — Babur halts at his son’s house (926) 423 
(where read quli for “ ‘Ali ”). 

Malik Sharq— returns from service (935) 683. 

Mallu Khan of Malwa — his tank at Chanderi 597 n. 8, 598. 

Mamaq Sultan Ausbeg Skaibdn Chingiz • khdnid^ sen of 
liamza — takes service with Babur (901) 58, 59; his 
death 353; [t9l7 AH.-151 1-2 ad.]. 

Mamiipi ^Abbdsi^ son of Harunu’r-rashid — his Ob- 

servatory and Tables, Author’s Note 79 ; [t21 8 AH.-833 ad.]. 

MSnik - chaud Chauhdn Rdjpfit — killed at Kanwa 573; 
[t933 AH.-1527 AD.]. 

Raja Man-singr Gudlldrt^ Tunwar Rajput — his buildings 607, 
608 ; his son Bikramajit ; [t924 AH.— 1518 ad.]. 

Shah Mansur bakhski — helps Shaibani to take Herat (913) 
325 ; given Khadija Begim to loot 326. 

Shah Mansur Barlds— on service (932)465-6,475, 530,(933) 
545 ; in the right centre at Panipat (932) 472, 473, and at 
Kanwa (933) 565, 569 ; his untimely praise of the Rajput 
army 548, 550. 

Sultan Manipur KhSu Chaghatdi Chingiz-khdnid, eldest son 
of Ahmad, Alacha Khan — defeats his half-brother Sa’id 
(914) 349; wr* mentioned as KhSqan of the Mughuls, 
Sa’Td as Khdn in KSshghar 427 ; ft^SO AH.-1543 ad.]. 

Manilur Mirza Bdt-gard/ Umar-shaikhi Ttmurid^ Barlds Turk 
— mentioned in his son Husain’s genealogy 256 ; his not- 
reigning 256 ; his wife Firuza and their children 256, 257 ; 
his beg Wall q/ 

Mtt.ifiy iiy Turkman — in the centre at Qandahar (913) 335. 

Malik Shah Man^dx* Yusuf-zdt Afghan^ son of Sulaimln — 
envoy of his tribe to Babur (924) 371; his daughter’s 

* Cf. E. and D. for Kari.nl** vol. iv, 5J0). The Hai. MS. sometime& 

doubles the r, sometimes not. 
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marriage with Babur (925) 375, App. K ; waits on him 
399, 400; his brother Taus KhSn and cousin Ahmad ; 
a follower 377. 

Maq^ud suchty sharbatchi^ karg — in the left centre at Qandahar 
(913) 335, 338 ; his tossing by a rhinoceros (karg) 400. 

^u / — in Mahawin (932) 523. 

Mian ]ffa*ruf Farmuti Afghan * — disaffected to Ibrahim and 
(later) to Babur (932) 523 ; his opposition 530 ; flees 533-4 ; 
his son Muhammad (?) leaves him (934) 598 ; his sons 
Muhamnaad and MQsa q.v, 

Ma^ruf Yaqfib-khail Dilah-zdk (^Dilazdk) Afghan — waits on 
Babur at ‘Ah-masjid (925) 394. 

Shaikh Maelahat Khujandi — his birthplace 8 ; dreamed of by 
Babur (906) 132 ; his tomb visited by Timur (790) 132 n. 2. 

Mast! chuhra — deals with a drunken man (925) 415 ; intoxicated 
by beer (926) 423. 

Suitan Mas'ud Ghaznaivi — his tomb 218. 

Sultan ISdas^ud Xlirza Mlrdn-shdhi Thnurid^ Barlds Turk, son 
of Mahmud and Khan-zada I — particulars 47, 48 ; holding 
Hi.sar (900) 52 ; opposes Husain Bdi-qard and flees (901) 
57-8, 130 ; one of three besieging Samarkand ; retires with 
his desired Barlas bride 64 ; quarrels with Khusrau Shah 
(902) 71, and with the Hisar begs (903) 93; takes refuge 
with Husain BdTqard 93, 95, 261, 265 ; returns to Khusrau 
and is blinded by him 95, 50 ; goes back to Husain 95, 266 ; 
mentioned as older than Bai-sunghar 110; meets Babur in 
Herat (912) 302 ; murdered by Auzbegs (913) 267; his 
wives Saliha-sultan Mtrdn-shdhiy and Sa*adat>bakht Bdi-qard 
q.v. ; his betrothed (?) Kichik Begim Bdi-qard q.v, ; [■f•913 AH.— 
1507 AD.]. 

Sultan Mas^ud Mirza Kdbuli^ Shdh-rukhiy ut supra — par- 
ticulars 382 ; his cherished followers, sons of Mir ‘Ali Beg^.z;. ; 
his son ‘All asghar q.v, ; [deposed 843 AH.-l 439-40 AD.]. 

Mulla Mas^ud Sherwd/ti, of Husain Bdi-qard's Court — no 
particulars 284. 

Ma^uma-sultan Begrim Mirdn-shdki Timurid, Barlds Turk, 
daughter of Ahmad and Habiba-sultdn, and w<fe of Babur — 
particulars 36, wr 711; her marriage arranged (912) 306, 
714 ; brought from Herat (913) 330 ; married 339 ; dies 
in child-bed and her name at once given to her child 36 ; 
[t«r 915 AH.-l 509 AD.]. 

■* See IVSqt'&t’i-mushtaqi,, E. and D. iv, 548. 
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Ma^^uma-snltan Begim, ut supra, daughter of Babur and 
Ma'suma-sultan (supra) — her birth 36 ; with her father in the 
Transoxus campaign (916-920) 358; her marriage (or 
betrothal) to Muhammad-i-zaman Bat-gard (923 or 924) 365 ; 
gifts made to her servants (935) 633 ; in the family-list 
70S, 706. 

ICaulana Say^ idi, or Mashhadt — his chronogram on H uma- 
yun's birth (913) 344. 

Shaikh Mazid Beg, Babur's first guardian — particulars 26, 27, 
[t before 899 AH.- 1494 AD.]. 

Mir ICazid TagBai Kiinjl Mughfd, brother or uncle of Ai^an- 
daulat — takes part in a sally from Samarkand (906) 142; 
wounded at Akhsi (908) 168; rebeLs (921) 363, 397 ; his 
relations, ‘Ali-dost, Sherim, Qul-nazr q.v . ; ["frir. 923 AH.- 
1517 AD.]. 

Mazid Beg Tarkhan Arghun, son of Amir Tarkhan Junaid 
(H.S. lith. ed. iii, 359) — his retainer Khusrau Shah 49 ; his 
action in 873 All. 51; his brother ‘Ashiq-i-muhammad q.zK 

Shaikh Mazid Kukiildash — envoy of Muhammad-i-zaman to 
Babur (925) 402. 

Medini Bao var. Mindl etc, — particulars 593 n. 5 ; liis force at 
Kanwa (933) 562 ; holding Chanderi (934) 483, 593 ; Babur 
negociates with him. 594 ; his house the scene of a supreme 
rite 595. 

Mihr-angez Begim Tun ftrid, Darlas Turk — married 

as a captive (913) 329 n. 1. 

Milir-ban Klianim ('^^^infra ) — gifts t > and from Babur (935) 
631, 632, 641 ; her husband Kuchum Aitzbeg and their son 
Pulad q.v. ; a verse seeming to be addressed to her (925) 402. 

Mihr-banu Begim Mlrdn-shdhi, half-sister of Babur (perhaps 
the Khanim last entered) — particulars 18. 

" Mihr-nlgar Khanim Chaghatdi ChtngJs-khdnid, daughter of 
Yunas — particulars 21 , 149 ; joins Babur in Kabul (911) 246 ; 
visited by him after her disloyalty (91 2) 315 ; goes to Badakh- 
shan (913) 341 ; dies a prisoner 21. 

Mini Surduk— reprieved from death (932) 477, 478. 

Mingli Bi Aghacha, a mistress of Husain BdJ-qard — par- 
ticulars 269 ; her sons and daughters 262-3, 266. 

Minglik Kukuldash. — leaves Samarkand (907) 147, 
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it^niiohilir ISIrza Mtrdn-skdhi Timurid^ BaHds Turk, brother 
of Abu-sa*id — an attributed descendant 24 ; his son Malik-i- 
muhammad g.v, 

Mlnuchlhr Khan Turk — delayed in waiting on Babur by a 
forcible marriage (925) 386, 388 ; on Babur’s service in Bhfra 
389 ; leading Darya-khanis (934) 589 ; his relation Najar-i- 
‘ali Turk q.v. 

lEIrak — entrusted with building work (935) 642. 

ICralL Knr dwan (or Gur) — in Ala-qurghan when Shaibani 
took Herat (913) 328. 

Miran-shah Mirza Mtrdn-shdhi Ttmdrid, Barlds Turk, son 
of Aulugh Beg Kdbult — rebels against his father and goes to 
Khusrau Shah 95 ; sent to Bamian 96. 

Miran-ahah Sultan Mirza Thnurid, Barlds Turk, 3rd son 
of Timur — mentioned in a genealogy 14 ; his daughter’s son 
Ahmad Bdz-qard q,v, ; [f^lO AH.— 1407— 8 AD.]. 

Mir Buzurg Tirmizi — his daughter and granddaughter, wives 
of Mahmud Mirdn-shrhi 47-^, 49. 

Mirim — Mir Muhammad ? * — adopted son of Auzun Hasan — 
killed fighting against Babur 170; [t908 AH.-1502 AD.]. 

Mirim Biwan — ut supra — captured serving Babur (904) 106 ; 
released (905) 1 19 ; discovers a rebel (912) 319. 

Mirim Laghari — ut supra — leaves Babur for home' (903) 91 ; 
captured serving Babur (904) 106 ; killed 167 ; [t904 AH.- 
1499 AD.], 

Mirim-i-nasir Beg — ut supra — enters Babur’s service (904) 
103 ; one of a household -party (906) 131 ; in the left centre 
at Qandahar (91 3) 335, 338 ; at social gatherings (925) 385, 
388 ; on service 389, 391 ; receives his dead brother’s district 
397. 

Mirim Tarkhan — ut supra — drowned while serving Bai- 
sunghar Mirdu-s/id/ii 74 ; [t903 AH.-1497 AD.]. 

Mir Khurd bakdival — one of a boat-party (925) 388 ; ordered 
to catch pheasants 404 ; made Hind-al’s guardian 408 ; on 
service (935) 640. 

Mir Mughul, son of 'Abdu’l-wahhab shaghdwat — helps to 
defend Andijan (903) 122; his son killed (904) 102 (here 
MughGl Beg) ; sent by Tarkhans to invite Babur to Samar- 

•* kand (905) 122, 123; on service (925) 389 (here Beg 

* Shaikhlm Sukaili however was named Ahmad (277) not Muhammad- 
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Muhammad Mughul ) ; measures Bsbur’s marches (935) 658 
(here Mughal Beg) ; in the battle of the Ghogra 673-4 
(here Mughul-i ‘Abdu'l-wahhab) 

Mir Sang^-tarash — entrusted with building-work (935) 642. 

MTr za Beg: firtngi-bdz — in Husain Bdt-qard's service (901) 58- 

Mirza Beg: Kai-Uiusrawi — in AlS-qurghan when Shaibani 
took Heri (913) 328. 

Mirza Beg: TB'Srbai, see SI. ‘All M. Taghal Begcktk. 

3MBrza Beg: Tarklian — in the left centre at Panipat (932) 472. 

Wais Mirza Khan Alirdn^shdht Ttmurid^ Barlas Turk — Khan 
■ Mirza — son of Mahmud and Sultan-nigar Chaghatdi — par- 
ticulars 47 ; sent by The Khan (MahmOd Chaghatdi) against 
Samarkand (905) 122 ; in TashkTnt (908) 159; at Khusrau 
Shah’s audience of submission (910)193 ; demands vengeance 
on him 194 ; on service 234 ; disloyal (91 2) 313-20; captured 
and banished 320 ; rejoins Babur from Herat (913) 331 ; in 
the right wing at QandahSr 334 ; his loot 338 ; goes to 
Badakhshan on Shah Beglm’s insistance 340-1, 342; his 
claim to rule in it 698 nn. 1-3 ; serves as a refuge for Sa'id 
Chaghatdi (915) 349 and Haidar Diighidt 350 ; sends Babur 
news of Shaibanl’s defeat at Merv (916) 350; invites his 
help in recovering their ancestral lands ib, ; messenger of 
Babur to Isma’ll Safaivl 352 ; helps him to defend Hisar 
(918) 359 ; receives him plundered 362 ; sends him an envoy 
(925) 402 ; loses lands to Sa‘Id Chaghatdi 695 ; men- 
tioned 427 ; his death announced to Babur (927) 433, 621 
n. 5 ; his titles 21 n. 5 ; his guardians 26, 122 ; [^927 ah.- 
1521 AD.]. 

SGr-zadas of Khwast — wait on Babur (925) 399. 

Mirza-i-malu Qdrliiqt — his son Shah Husain or Hasan q^v. 

Mirza Mugrhul, son of Daulat-qadam-i-turk — conveys letters 
(932) 526-7. 

Molian Munddhir Rdjput — vr a punitive expedition against 
him (936) 700-1 ; [t936 AH.-1529 AD. ?]. 

The Mother of the Head-man of Dikh-kat — particulars 150. 

Ibrahim Ludfs Mother — receives an allowance from Babur 
(932) 478 ; attempts to poison him (933) 541 ; started under 
guard for Kabul 543 ; her grandson sent to Kamran 544 ; 
[1933 AH.-1527 AD.]. 

Mirza-qixli Kukuldash (Mirza’s servant?) — with Jahangir 
(^r/. 9) in Akhsl (899) 32 ; one of three with Babur (908) 166, 
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' 396 f fights for him in Akhsi 174-5 ; one of eight in flight 
*177 ; his horse fails 1 78 ; at social gatherings (925) 385, 387, 
388 ; out with Babur 403 ; behaves in his own fashion 407. 

Mtmtukan Ckaghatdt Chtngts-khdnid — mentioned in Yunas 
Khan*s 'genealogy 19. 

Blbl ICubaraka Yusuf- zdi Afghan^ a wife of Babur — referred to 
367 n. 3 ; her courtship App. K ; asked and given in marriage 
^5, 376 ; a couplet suiting her 411; accompanies MahTm to 
Agra (935) 689 n. 5 ; her probable charge of conveying 
Babur's body to Kabul 709-10; her brother Jamal App. 
K, xli ; [t early under Akbar 963 AH.-1556 AD.]. 

ICubarak TriiS.Ti Jilivdnt — killed serving Biban (935) 685. 

Mubarak ISliab Muzaffarl — rises in Badakhshan against 
ShaibanI {cir. 910) 242 ; invites Mtrdn-shdhi 2^2^ 243 ; 
defeats Auzbegs (912) 294-5 ; defeats Nasir 321; in force 
(913) Author’s Note 340 ; invites Mirza Khan to Qila'i-^afar 
21 ; [faV. 913 AH.-1508 AD.]. 

Mug^bul Begs amir of Husain Bdt-qard — particulars 275. 

A Mugbiil servant — aims an arrow at Babur (912) 316. 

Mukammad, the Prophet — reference to 75 ; a saying on travel 
184 ; his edicts do not include the imposition of the tamgkd 
555 ; on the duty of a wazir 556 ; mentioned in the farmdn 
and the fath-ndma (933) 553, 559—574. 

Khwaja Mubammad, an old tailor of 'Umar Shaikh’s — allays 
anxiety for Babur (899) 30. 

Mir Mubammad-i-Mahdi Khwaja— on service (925) 381. 

Pahlawan liajT Muhammad— gifts made to him (935) 633. 

Ustad Sultan Muhammad, a Kabul builder — orders for his 
work (935) 646-7. 

Muh&i3imad ^Ali, son kikdbddr — brings a gift (925) 

418 ; summons HumayOn (933) 537-8 ; sent out for news 
(935) 661, 662. 

Muhammad * Ali bakhshi—on Abu-sa'id’s service and defeated 
by I^usain Bdi-qard (868) 259. 

Muhammad ‘Ali Jang-jang — in the centre at Bajaur (925) 
370 ; at boat-parties 387, 388 ; his servant’s service 391 , 392 ; 
, his districts 392-3, 530 ; reinforced 412 ; waits on Babur 403, 
419, (932) 458 ; at Milwat (932) 460, 461 ; at Hisar-firuza 
465-6 ; wounded 471 ; in the van at Panipat 472 ; on service 
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530, (933) 549, 550, 576, 582 ; in the left wing at Kanwa 557 ; 
acts unsuccessfully against Biban and Bayazid (934) 589, 594, 
598 ; pursues from near Qanuj 601 ; sent against Baluchis 
(935) 638 ; his brother Arghun and sons Tardi-muhammad 
and Nan-roz q.v. 

Khwaja lffuJ;Lammad * A1 T kitdbddr — messenger to Khw&ja 
Yahya (905) 124; confuses a pass word (908) 164 (here 
sd/r^-/^is/il= sRrt) ; captured by Tambal 168 ; fights against 
rebels (912) 315 ; in the left centre .at Qandahar (913) 335 ; 
in charge of treasure 338 ; at entertainments (925) 410, 41 1, 
413 ; at^Kalanur (930) 442 (here Tcijik = Sart). 

Miitiammad *Ali Mubas?iir-beg — stays with Babur at a crisis 
(903) 91 ; at Khuban (905) 113; in the flight from AkhsI (908) 
163 ; captured by Tarnbal 168 ; killed on service 252 ; his 
servant SulaimSn 175 ; [fOl 1 AH.-1506 AD.]. 

Kiibammlid *Ali pidda — deserts 'N^sir 3 flrdu-sba/ii (91 3) 343. 

Khwaja Muhammad *Ali Tag^hai — |Asas — brother of 
Mahim Begim ? — in the van at QandahSf* (91 3) 335 ; meets 
Babur at a crisis (914) 346 ; waits on Babur (925) 3^, 403 ; 
answers a military summons 408 ; the first to follow Babur 
in renouncing wine (933) 552 ; at various entertainments 
(925) 387. 388, 400, 41 2, (926) 423, (935) 683 ; on his identity 
522 n. 4 ; in charge of Babur’s Agra tomb (937) 709. 

Khwaja Muhammad-amin — out with Babur (910)230; deserts 
from Qandahar (913) 343 ; at a garden-wine-party (925) 418 ; 
his servant Imam-i-muhammad zb. 

Muhammad -amin Khan Qdsdniy Jngl Chingiz - kkdnid — 
Shaibanl sends him a Herat musician 292 ; [t925 ah.- 
1519 AD.]. 

Ustad Muhammad-amin jlbachl — attention for him desired 
from KhwSja Kalan (935) 647. 

T yrii^ift.T¥iTnn. #i Andijdnl — sent to Kabul (912) 313-4. 

Muhammad with Mughuls against Babur (904) 106. 

Sayyid Mu|^ammad-i-aurus Arghun^ son of Aurus — par- 
ticulars 279. 

Shah Sultan Mul^ammad Badakkshi — his claim to Greek 
descent and his. six daughters 22. (Cf. T.R. trs. p. 107.) 

Mir Muli^ammad Badakkshi oi Ishklmlsh — pai-ticulars 288-9 ; 
waits on BIbur (917) 289. 

Mutiammad bakkski—on service at Qandahar (913) 338. 
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HColiammad B&qlr Beg: Andijdm — with Jahangir (899) 32 ; 
disloyal to Bsbur (900) 44 ; with Bal-sunghar (902) 65 ; 
leaves Bsbur for home (903) 91 ; in AkhsI and seen in the 
flight (908) 189, 181 ; vr 182 ; his son Dost q,v. 

Mubammad Baranduq Beg Barlds Turk — particulars 270; 
on Husain Bdt-qard's service (901) 58 ; retorts on Khusrau 
Shah (910) 243 ; retainer of Muzaffar-i-husain Bdt-qard (911) 
274, 293 ; acts against ShaibanI (912) 296, 297 ; at a feast 
298 ; concerning Babur’s reception at the Her! Court 299 ; 
presses him to winter in Herl 307 ; his plan of defence 
rejected (913) 326. 

Mubammad Beg Begchtk^ brother of Ayub — in the right wing 
at Qiyidahar (91 3) 334. 

Pahlawan ICuhammad Bu-sa^id — particulars 292. 

Shah Xlultaminad dtwdna^ receives a fugitive Bal-qara 263 ; 
his son brings Babur news of Biban and Bayazid (935) 681. 

Mubammad-dOBt Taghai Kunji Mughuly son of ‘All-dost — 
with Babur (900) 53 ; remains at a crisis (903) 91 ; captured 
by Tambal (904) 106 ; released (90S) 119; his self-aggrandiz- 
ment 119; deserts to Tambal 125 ; negociates for him with 
Babur (908) 173 ; blinded by the Auzbegs 125. 

Sayyid Muliamiuad Dughldt Hisdri — enters Babur’s service 
(901) 58, 59 ; his Mughuls desert Babur (904)105 ; conspires 
against Tambal and goes to The Khan (Mahmud) (907) 154 ; 
sent with Babur against Tainbal (908) 161. 

Sultan Muhammad Dulddty Barlds Turk — Babur’s messenger 
to Husain Bdi-qard (912) 294 ; returns with news of Husain’s 
death 295 ; in the right centre at Qandahar (913) 335 ; waits 
on Babur from Bajaur (925) 401 ; overtakes him at Jui-shahi 
410 ; at a wine-party ib . ; at IJisar-firuza (932) 465-6 ; in 
the right-wing at PanTpat472; given Qanuj 530; abandons 
it (933) 5.S7 ; unwilling to return there 582 ; sent against 
Baluchis (935) 638 ; ordered to Agra 676. 

Shah Mubammad Farmuir A/gAdn, son of MaVQf — particulars 
675 ; Babur gives him SarOn (934) 603, 675 ; waits on Babur 
(935) 675, 679. 

SuItSn Muh>ammad Galpuky Itdrachl Mughul — ’ opposing 
Babur (908) 165. 

Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus — particulars 539 ; helps Babur to 
gain GuallSr (933) 539-40 ; intercedes for RahIm-dSd (936) 
688, 690. 
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Muhammad Gaidar lQrz& Dughldt^ see Haidar. 

Muhammad ]I^UBain Mirxfi Kurkan Dftghldt^ receives 
AOra-tIpa (900) 56 ; efTects QSsim quehtn^s dismissal (903) 90 ; 
sent by The Khan (Mahmud) to help Babur 92 ; lends him 
Pasha^har (904) 97, and Dikh-kat (907) 148 ; sent against 
Samarkand (905) 122; keeps back Aura-tipa from Babur 
(907) 149; goes to him in Kabul (911) 246; incites a 
Mughul revolt against him (912) 313—17; captured and 
banished 319 ; ungrateful for leniency/^. ; ShaibanT avenges 
Babur ib . ; his son Haidar's excuses for him 317 n. 3 ; his 
wife Khub-nigar, son Haidar, daughter Habiba q.z\ ; 
[t914 AH.-1508 AD.]. 

Muhammad l^UBain, brother of Abu’l-hasan qur-begi—]o\\\s 
Mlrza Khan (912) 315 ; on BSbur’s service (925) 413 (here 
qiirckt), 

Muli^ammad^l-husaiii Mirza Bdt-qard Ttmurid^ Bar/ds 
Turk, son of Husain and Mingli — particulars 262, 268 ; 
hostile to his father (903) 94 ; his flight into Traq 262. 

Mir Muhammad jdla~bdn — examines a ford through the Sind- 
water (Indus) (925) 378 ; selects a site fora pontoon-bridge 
across the Ganges (934) 599 ; examines fords above Aud 
(Oudh) 602 ; advises about crossing the Saru (GoghrS) 674 ; 
rewarded for his pontoon- bridge (935) 635 ; his raft-mishaps 
(925) 407, 423., 

Muhammad Jan, Najm Sani’s.Lord-of-the-Gate — envoy 
to Babur and discontented with his reception (917) 355. 

Muhammad Khalil akhta^begl — sent raiding (933) 538 ; at 
kanwa (933) 569. 

Hff - w'htt.Tiniinft. il TT IiSti Chaghatdl Chinglz^khdnid — mentioned in 
Yunas Khan’s genealogy 19. 

Muhammad! Kukuldash, kinsm&n of Baba Qashqa (? — q.z*.') 
— seen with Babur by Khan-zSlda (before 907 and in 916) 18 ; 
on service at Milwat (932) 458, 460 ; in the right centre at 
Panipat,472, 473, 475 ; sent against Dulpur 530;. rreceives 
Samana 528 ; in the right wing at KSnwa (933) ^66, 569, 
576 ; sends news of a second ‘ Baluchi incursion (935) 605 
n. 3, 638 ; reports action 675 ; ordered to Agra 676 ; at 
various entertain riients (925) -385, 388, 412. 

Xfn'hftTinTirt ftH-l. Tn ftlch iiiimi — his son Mahmud q.v. 

■ The record of the first appears likely to be lost in the iaetma of 934 AH. 
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SKuliammad Ma^aum Mirza Bdl~qard Ttmurid^ Barlds Turk^ 
son of liusain and Mingli — particulars 264, 269 ; his wife 
Bega Mtrdn-shdhi q.v.; [i‘907 ah.-I 501-2 ad. See HS. 
iii, 2901. 

Mulls' lEuJ^axiimad Jld'aska^—profcrs support to Babur (932) 
463 ; Babur's envoy to Bengal (935) 637. 

Mul^ammad Masad Tarkhan Arghun Chtngiz-khdnid^ son 
of Aurdu-bugha — particulars 39 ; has charge of Nasir 
j//^^/(899) 32 ; leaves Samarkand after the Tarkhan rebellion 
(901) 62 ; displeases ‘All Mtrdn-shdhi (905) 121 ; plotted 
against ib, ; invites Mirza Khan and Babur 1 22, 1 23 ; welcomes 
Babur 40, 124; joins Khusrau Shah (906) 129; fights for 
Bal^ur at Sar-i-pul (Khwaja Kardzan) 139 ; takes refuge with 
Khusrau Shah 141; at Kul-i-malik (918) 357 ; killed 

there 39 ; his house a post of Babur's 143 ; [f^lS AH.— 
1512 AD.]. 

Sultan Muhammad Mirza Bdt-qard Timurid^ Barlds Turk — 
parentage 257. 

Sayyid Muhammad Mirza Dugkldt, uncle of Haidar — sent 
to help Babur (906) 139 ; envoy of Sa'id Chaghatdi to him 
(917) 22 ; escorts his niece to Ka.shghar ib, 

Sultan Muhammad Mirza Mirdn-shdkt^ grandson of TlmGr 
— his son Abu-sa'Id q,v, 

Sultan Muhammad Mirza Mtrdn-shdhi Timurid — his father 
Abu-sa^id q,v. 

Muhammad mtskifty Diilddi Barlds^ son of Hafiz— captured by 
Babur’s men (903) 72. 

Muhammad Muhsin Bdi-qard, see Kupuk. 

Muhammad Muqxm Beg: Argkdn, son of Zu’n-nun — takes 
possession of Kabul (908) 195 n. 3 ; loses it to Babur (910) 
198, 199, 227, 246 n. 3 ; loses Qalat-i-ghilzai to him (911) 
248-9 ; seeks his co-operation against ShaibanI (913) 330 ; 
withdraws and fails in etiquette 331-2 ; opposed to Babur 
at Qandahar 333-7 ; flees in defeat 339. 

Khwaja Muhammad Muqim Herdwi^ father of Nizamu’d-din 
^'hmad the historian — mentioned 691 n. 1, Bir* ^692 ; 

his stoiy of a plan to supersede HumayGn as Padshah in 
937 AH. 703 ; discussion of it 704-7 ; its incr^ibility as told 

Bfnhzlnmad Mumln Bdt-qard Timurid^ Barlds Turk^ son of 
Baal^u'z-zamSLn — AstarabSd claimed for him (902) 69 ; de- 
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feated by an uncle 7 1 (where delete the *atn from his name) ; 
his murder attributed to Khadija Begim 268. 

Shaikh Muhammad Musalmdn^ ancestor of the FarmCili 
Shaikh-zadas — his tomb and descendants 220. 

Sultan Muhammad Muzaffar Gujrdti, Tank Rdjput — par- 
ticulars 481-2 ; his death 481 ; his sons Sikandar Shah and 
Bahadur Khan q.v . ; [t932 AH.-1526 AD.J. 

Muhuiumad Nuhdnt, see Bihar Khan • 

Mulla Muljiammad. Parghari — loquacious (932) 453. 

Muhuuimad-l-qasim Barlds — comes accidentally on Babur 
(925) 417. 

Muhammad-i-qasim Mirza Ar/dt, son of Abu*l-qasim (H.S. 
iii, 327) — his Bal-qara wife and their child 265 ; his sons (?) 
Babur and Murad g.v. 

Muhammad-i-qasim IBdxtdk Bdi-qard Ttmtlnd, son of Husain 
and Papa — parentage 265. 

Muhammad-i-qaBim Nabtra^ grandson of Muhammad St^hat^ 
— made prisoner when opposing Babur (903) 72. 

Muhammad-l-qasim Qtbchdq Turk, son of BaqI Chaghdntdni 
— leaves his family in Ajar (910) 191 ; father (?) of Ahmad- 
i-qasim q,if, 

Muhammad-quli quehin — Mir Shah quckin — helps Bai- 
sunghar's escape from Samarkand (901) 62 ; with Babur at 
Samarkand and wounded (902) 68 ; stays with him at a 
crisis (903) 91 ; captured (904; and released by Tambal (905) 
119; in the van at Sar-i-pul (Khwaja Kardzan) (906) 139; 
besieged in Samarkand 142—144 ; with Babur when surprised 
by Tambal (908) 163 ; in the left wing at Oandahar (913) 
334 ; in a raid (925) 403. 

Mujiammad qnrcht, retainer of Khusrau Shah — rises against 
the Auzbeg occupation of Badakhshan (910) 242; expels 
Nasir Mirdn-shdhi (91 2) 32 1 ; keeping up his head (913) 340. 

Ustad Mu)iammad sabz-band — his son Bana'i q.v, 

Maulina Muhammad ^adru’d-^din Andijdni — his six sons* 
service to Babur 370 n. 2 ; his sons Khwajaka Mulla-i-sadr, 
Kichik Khwaja, Khwaja Kalan q.v. 

Muhammad Salih Mirssa Khwarizmi, author of the Shaibdni- 
liama — in KhwSja.Yahya’s service ‘ and waits on Babur (901) 

* See Sbzibeta-n&ma, Vwmbitfs ed. Cep. xv, 1. 12, for his dianges of service, 

and Sim Mlrzi*s Tnb/a-t-saMf for various particulars including hU classifiaathm as 

a Chaghatil. 
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64 ; leaves Samarkand with the Tarkhans (905) 121 ; enters 
ShaibanI’s service 65 n. 3 ; on Shaibanfs service (910) 196 
n. 5 ; couplets of his quoted by Babur 1 20—1, 448 ; [*|^41 ah.— 
1534-5 AD.]. 

Ustad Shah 3fl[uliailimad sang-tarash — cuts an inscription 
(913) 343 ; receives orders for work (933) 585, 606, (935) 642. 

Mnbammad Shah Khtlji Turk^ son of Na.siru*d-dln of Malwa 
— takes Chanderi and seeks Ibrahim LiidVs protection (916) 
593 ; his young son Ahmad q,v, \ [t931 AH.-l 524 AD. ?]. 

Muhammad Shah Padshah Miran-shdht Ttmurid^ Barlds 
Turk — his change of name for an orange 511 n. 4; [fl 161 AH.- 
1748 AD.]. 

Mul^Bimmad Skaibdnt^ see Shaibanl. 

Shaikh Muhammad-i Shaikh Bhakari(P) — on service 
(933) 382'. 

Shah Muhammad Shaikh-zada Fannuli Afghan^ son of 
Ma‘ruf — leaves his Afghan associates (934) 598 (no name 
here) ; favoured by Babur 603, 675 ; compelled to act with 
Biban and Bay^zld (935) 675 ; writes dutifully to Babur zb. \ 
waits on 'Askari and Babur ib. and 679. 

Muhammad Sharif fnuHajjim (astrologer) — comes to Kabul 
(925) 399 and to Agra (933) 551 ; augurs defeat at Kanwa 
551, 576; offers congratulations on victory, blamed and 
banished with a gift 576. 

Sultan Muhammad Stg/ia/, Ckaghatdi — his descendants 
Muhammad-i>qasim and Hasan q,v, (Cf. 66 n. 4 and H.S. 
lith. ed. iii, 275 for tribe and title resp.). 

Muhammad Sul$an bakhshl — left behind to catch pheasants 
(925) 404 ; in a night-attack on Ibrahim’s camp (932) 471 ; 
in the left wing at Panlpat 472 ; has custody of the cook who 
poisoned Babur (933) 542 ; staff-officers at Kanwa 568 ; host 
to Babur (935) 629 ; introduces a Kabul messenger 644 ; 
brings news of Mahmud Ludi 653-4 ; writes that Babur’s 
family is on its way from. Kabul 657 ; waits on Babur 606 ; 
his servant Shah Qasim q.v. 

Sullan Muhanixnad Sullban Chaghatdt CAlngMs - khdkid — 
Sultanim and Khanika — eldest son of The KhSn (Mahmud) 
— sent to help Babur (903) 92 ; his guardian and he oppose 
Babur (905) 116; his part in acclaiming the standards (907) 
155 ; goes out to meet his uncle Ahmad (Alacha Khan) 
(908) 159 •; murdered 350; [+914 AH.-1508 AD.]. 
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Muhammad Sultan-i-Jahftnfirir MIrza /a/tdnpri Ttmurid, 
Barlds Turk — Samarkand given to him by his g^randfather 
Timur 85 ; his college 78 

Muhammad Sultan Mirza Bdi-qard Ttmurtd, Barlds Turk^ 
son of Wais and Sult^Im — particulars 265 ; waits on Babur 
at Kalanur (932) 458 ; on Babur’s service 468, 471, 475, 530, 
534, (933) 545, 548, 582, (934) 589, (935) 682 ; in the left 
wing at Panipat (932) 472 and at Kanwa (933) 567, 570; 
gifts to him 527 ; given Qanuj 582 ; joins Babur (935) 651 ; 
in the battle of the Ghogra 671, 672, 674; mentioned 
706 (where wrongly classed with half>Timurids) ; once owner 
of the Rlphinstone Codex 706 n. 3. 

Beg Muhammad tdalluqcht — conveys gifts to HumSyun 
(Muh. 934) and returns (Rabl* I, 935) 621 ; Babur complains 
of his detention. 

Muhammad TSliir — captured (903) 74. 

Muhammad Timur Sultan Ausbeg-Shaibdn^ CkingFvs-kkdnid^ 
son of ShaibanI — at Samarkand (906) 128; at Sar-i-pi*l 
(Khwaja Kardzan) 139; defeats and kills two Bal-qara 
Mirzas (913) 263,329-30; leaves Samarkand on Babur’s 
approach (91 7) 354 ; at Ghaj-davan (918) 360 ; his marriages 
with captives 24, 36, 328 n. 1. 

Mulla Muhammad tdlib-mu^ammdl — an enigmatist of Iflusain 
Bdi-qarSs Court — particulars 201 n. 7 * ; a couplet of his 
quoted 201-2 ; [1918 AH.— 1512 AO.]. 

Pahlawan HajI Muhammad iufang-anddzi — receives gifts 
(935) 633. 

Mulla Muhuunad Turkistdnty retainer of Khusrau Shah — 
makes Qunduz safe for ShaibanI Khan (910) 192. 

Muhammad-i-*ubaidu*l-lah, son of Ahrarl, see Khwaja 
, Khwaja. 

Sult&n Muh&ZKimad *Wai8 — waits on Babur (902) 66 ; runs 
away and is suspected (907) 156 serving Babur at Akhsi 
(908) 174 ; his retainer Kichik ‘All q,v. 

Muhuumad Wall Beg — particulars 277 ; on I;^usain Bal- 
qara’s service (901) 57, (902) 70, (903) 94. 

Hffnh «yfiaixf Augkldqcht^ elder son of Yusuf — waits 
on BSbur (905) 125. 


* He died serving Bfibur, at Kfll-i-malik (H«S. iii, S44).^Further information 
negatives my snggestion (201 n. 7) that hcand Mir Husain (p. 288 and n. 7) were one. 
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Mir Miiliammad-l-yu 0 uf— particulars 285 ; waits on Bdbur 
in Herat (912) 285 ; Shaibanl instructs him in exposition 
(913) 329. 

Mlibaxnmad ZiStiin * — opposing Babur (932) 523 ; written to 
and makes false excuse 529, 530 ; waits on Babur (933) 540 ; 
sent out of the way before Kanwa 547. 

Khwaja Mulgiammad Zakariya,” son of Yahya — murdered 
128 ; [906 AH.-1500 ad.]. 

3Eutiainmad-i-zaman Mirza Bdi-qara Timurid^ Barlds Turk, 
grandson and last surviving heir of Husain — particulars 261, 
269 n. 6, 279 ; spared by Shaibanl 263 ; his wanderings and 
association with Khwand-amTr 364—5, 463 n. 3 ; sent to 
Babur and married to his daughter Ma'suma-sultan (923-4) 
365 ; in Balkh 365, 522 ; dutiful letters and tribute sent by 
him to Babur (925) 385, 402, wm- 427, wm- (926-932) 428 ; 
with Babur (935) 606, 631, 639, 659 ; objects to the Bihar 
command 661-2 ; does homage for it and is given insignia 
of royalty 662, SJi^ 706 ; starts for Bihar but is recalled 663, 
664 ; in the battle of the Ghogra 668, 669, 67 1 ; given 
J unpur 682 ; pursues Blban and Bayazid 682 ; grounds for 
surmising in Bdbur the intention to leave him as ruler in. 
Hindustan 705—7 ; of his later uprisings against 

Humayun 714 n. 1 ; [tdrowned at Chausa 946 AII.-1539 AD.]. 
Muliibb-i-*ali Khan Barlds TurA, son of Khalifa — IW* marries 
Nahid Begim (930) 443 ; in a night-attack (932) 471 ; in 
the left centre at Panlpat 472, 473 and at Kanwa (933) 565 ; 
unhorsed in ‘Abdu’l’-'azlz* discomfiture 549-50 ; on service 
(934) 601. 

Kublbb-l-^alf qurc/ii — on Khusrau Shah’s service (901) 60, 
(902) 71 ; joins Babur (910) 188 ; Babur’s praise of him (912) 
307, 308; loyal 313, (914) 346; in the van at Qandahar 
(913) 335 ; collector of an impost (925) 384 ; at Hisar-firOza 
(932) 465-6 ; at an entertainment 410. 

Mirdn-shdki Ttmurid^ Barlds I'urk^ daughter 
of Mahmud — ^particulars 48, 49. 

SSql Mn^in— wrestles (935) 660. 

^ * “Zaitun is the name of the Chinese city from which satin was brou^t {Jkodte 
Thsinanchea or Chincheu) and my belief is that our word satin came from it’* 
(Col. H. Yule, £. and D. iv, 514). 

• My text omits to translate and thus loses the information that 

Yal^yft’a sons Ziql and Zakarla were above childhood, were grown to fighting age — 
.bf a v es but not yet begs (see Index x.it. rkuAra). 
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MuJ^oln Dfitddi Barlds — at Chanderi (934) 590. 

XCuinu’dHUn al Zamji — omitted (or lost) from Babur's list 
of Herat celebrities 283 n. i. 

Mujahld irbaTi Multdnt — on Babur’s service (933) 540. 

The MuUat see ‘Abdu’r-rahman Jdmi. 

ICulla Baba Farkatt — brings Babur news of Shaibani(913)343. 

Hulla Bibi0bti — conveys gifts to Hind-al (935) 642. 

Idulla Baba Pashdghari^ Chaghatdi — comes into one of Babur* s 
dreams (906) 132; at Sar-i-pul 141; envoy for Babur to 
Khusrau Shah (910) 188; loyal (912) 313, (914) 346; 

disloyal in Ghazni (921) 363 ; deserts Humayun (932) 
545 ; joins the Auzbegs ; his proceedings 546 ; his brother 
Baba Shaikh q.v . ; his Kabul garden 315. 

Mulla Hijri, a poet — waits on Babur (907) 1 53. 

Mullfi Kabir — his devious route to wait on Babur (925) 399. 

ICulla B[bvi^lUt*ka — prescribes foi Babur (925) 399 (where 
read Khwajaka). 

MiiUa Kbw§Ja^5 Snyyid Ata— his Bal-qara wife 265-6. 

lEulla Tabrizi — conveys gifts (935) 642. 

Mulla — envoy to Babur of Abu-sa^id Auzbeg (935) 

631, 632, 641. 

Mumln — suspected of the death of Nuyan Kukuldash (907) 
151-2. 

Mumlzi-i-*ali tawdchl — conveys orders (932) 451 ; conveys the 
KSnwa Letter-of-victory to Kabul (933) 580. 

•M'iiTifiiTi AtSka — out with Babur (925) 404 ; on service (932) 
465, 534 ; in the left wing (julghumri) at Kanwa (933) 568, 
569 ; his brethren (935) 679. 

Khwaja Munir Aushi — incites attack on Bukhara (902) 65. 

Sayyid Murad Aughldqchi ^ — referred to as father of YOsuf 39 
and liasan 279; [t874 AH.— 1469-70 AD.]. 

Murad Bdyandari Turkmdn — his joining ffusain Bdt-qard 

(908) 280, 336. 

Murad Mirza Arldt, son of Muhammad-i-qasim and Rabi*a- 
sultan Mtrdn-shdhi — his Bal-qara (?) marriage 266.® 

Murad Qajar Turkmdn^ qurchi — ‘Iraqi envoy to Babur (93S) 
666, 688, 689, n. 4, 


* See Add. Notes under p. 39. 

* See Add.‘ Notes under p. 266. 
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Mulli. Khwaja Mnrshid ^Irdqi — envoy of Babur to Ibrahim 
Ludi (925) 385, mr^ 427 n. 3 ; made Dlwan of Bihar (935) 
661, 662. 

Mir Murtaza — particulars 284. 

Musa Kliwaja — whispers of Mughul rebellion (914) 346. 

Malik Musa Dilah-zdk (^Dilazdk') Afghan — receives gifts (925) 
394 ; brings tribute 409. 

Musa Sultan Famiuliy son of MaVuf — waits on Babur (935) 
685 ; in the battle of the Ghogra 669. 

Mustafa SBaikli-zada Farmtdt Afghan — on service for 
Ibrahim Liidi (932) 527 ; his brother Bayazid q.v. ; [t932 AH.- 
1525-6 AD.]. 

Mus]{afa Fu/nf, tawdchi — his culverin-discharge at Panipa. 
(932) 474 ; has carts made for defence at Kanwa (933) 550 ; 
at Kanwa 550, 568-9 ; at the Gangas bridge (934) 599 ; in 
the battle of the Ghogra (935) 668, 669, 670. 

Mu’yad— leading Darya-khanis for BSbur (933) 582. 

Shah Muzaffar — particulars 291 ; his artist-training owed to 
Nawa’i 272. 

MuzafEkr Barlds — particulars 270-1. 

Sultan Muzaffar Gujrdtt — his death and successor 534 (where 
for [Jumada II] “and” read 932 ; [t932 AH.-1526 AD.]. 

Mtizaffar-i-liUBain Mirza Bdi-qard Thnurid^ Barlds Turk^ 
son of Husain and Khadlja — particulars 262, 268 ; serving 
under his father (901) 58, (902) 71 ; given Astarabad (902) 
61, 69 ; made joint-ruler In Herl (911) 292-3 ; combines in 
action against ShaibanI (912) 296-7 and withdraws 301; 
fails in etiquette 297 ; in social relation with Babur 298, 299, 
300, 302-3 ; plain speech to him from Qasim Beg 304 ; a 
false report of him in Kabul 313; irresolute in opposing 
ShaibanI (913) 326 ; his army defeated 327 ; flees, (to 
Astarabad) abandoning his family ib, \ his wife Khan-zada 
Khanim q.v, 

Sultan MuzaflBajr ShlUi Habshi^ mentioned in illustration of a 
Bengal custom 483. 

Mirza Yar-i-ahmad Majm Saul, wazlr of IsmS‘il Safawi — 
his killing Sohrab Bdt-qard 262.; DV* his commission to 
correct Bsbur (918) 355, 359; vr his massacre in Qarshi 
360 ; slain at Ghaj-dawan 262 n. 4, 361 ; Babur's alleged 
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failure to support him 361 ; his retainer Muhammad Jan q,v . ; 
[t918 AH.-1512 AD.]. 

Nadir Shah Afshdrid — his birthplace (mod.) Qalat-i-nadiri 
329 n. 4 ; [tll60 AH.-1747 AD.], 

Nahar, son of Hasan Khan Mewdti — released by Babur from 
capture (933) 545 ; returns to Court 578 ; escapes 581. 

Nahid Begim — her marriage (930) 443. 

Na^man Olmlira — captured by Tambal (908) 168 ; at a wine^< 
party (925) 385. 

Guru Nanak Shall — his relations with Daulat Khan Yusuf- 
• khail and traditionally with Babur 461 n, 3 ; [t946 AH.- 
1539 AD.]. 

Napoleon — wr“ his problem of creed in Egypt difficult than 
that of Babur with Shi‘a support 356. 

Narpat Kara Ckauhdn Rajput — his force at Kanwa (933) 562. 

Naair BeiC -makes over Andijan to Babur (904) 103 ; counsels 
him (908) 165 ; captured by Tambal 168 ; his sons Dost-, 
Mirim-, and Shahim - i - nasir ; his brother - in - law AuzQn 
Hasan qju. 

Naair Khg.n Niihdni Afghan — particulars 659 n. 4 ; disaffected 
to Ibrahim Ludl and unsubmissive to Babur (932) 523 ; 
discussion of his movements 530 ; assembles a force but flees 
before Babur’s 533-4, 544 ; his son Farid q,v, 

Na^ir MIrza Mirdn-shdhi Timurid, Barlds Turk^ son of ‘Umar 
Shaikh — particulais 17 ; in Kasan (^r/. 8) (899) 32 ; taken 
to his uncle Ahmad 32 ; meets Babur (908) 172, 178 ; at the 
capture of Kabul (910) 198, 199; Zurmut hostility 220; 
given Ningnahar 227 ; misconduct 229, 241—2 ; accepts an 
invitation to Badakhshan 242-3 ; has an imbroglio with 
Khusrau Shah 243 ; clans which had left him 255 ; defeats 
Auzbegs (912) 295 ; defeated by Bauakhshls and goes to 
Babur 321 ; Babur's reflections on the situation 322 ; out 
with Babur (913) 324; in the van at Qan.dahar 335 ; his 
loot and command and beleaguerment in Qandahar 339-40 ; 
goes to Ghazni 343, 344; given Kabul (917) 363; 

returns it to Babur (920) 363 ; dies in Ghazni (921) 363 ; 
his sister Mihr-banu and wife Qard-rguz Bdt~qard q.v. \ 
[t921 AH.-1515 AD.]. 

Khwaja Na^iru’d-din Tust — his Astronomical Tables 79; 
[t672 AH.-1274 AD.]. 
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Sultan Xr^lru’d-din Khiljt Turk^ Sultan of Mahva — events 
following his death 593 ; his son Mahmud gx*, \ [1916 AH.- 
" 1510 AD.]. 

ITasrat Shall Husain-skdht^ Sultan in Bengal — particulars 
482-3 ; reported friendly to Babur (935) 628, 637 ; sends him 
an envoy 637 ; negociations with him 661, 664, 676 ; referred 
to as at peace with Babur 665 ; mentioned 667, 677, 679 ; 
his troops defeated on the Ghogra 671-4 ; peace made 676 ; 
[t939 AH.-1532 AD.]. 

Ifafurat Shah Tiighluq Turk — receives Dihll from Timur 481 
n. 4. 

Xaurang Beg — W punishes the Mundahirs (936) 700, 701. 

Bau-roz, brother of Muhammad>*all Jang-Jang — at Bajaur 
(925) ^70. 

Naukar Hindu, see Tuka. 

Hazar-i«*ali Turk — on Babur's service (925) 389 ; his relation 
Minuchihr q/v. 

Hagar Bahadur— killed on Khusrau Shah’s service 93, 94, 
279; [t903 AH.-l 497-8 ad.]. 

Ha^ar Bahadur Ausbeg — one of five champions worsted by 
Babur in single combat (914) 349 n. 1 . 

Shah Hazar Turkman — in the centre at Qandahar (913) 335 ; 
rebels (914) 345. 

ITl*amat Arghun — his defeat 34. 

Mulla m^amat — killed in a surprise by Sanga 549 ; [t933 AH.- 
1527 AD.]. 

Khwaja Ifi^axnatu*l-lah — his son Asaft 286 n. 2. 

mgarsi^ see Dankusi. 

Hisuu Blhan Bidna^l — not submissive to Babur (932) 523 ; 
receives letters and a quatrain from him 529 ; defeats BSbur’s 
troops (933) 538-9 ; waits on Babur 539 ; in the left wing 
at Kanwa 567 ; on service (935) 678. 

Khwaja Nisamu’d-din AJ^raad^ the author of the Tabaqdt- 
i-akbart^ son of Muhammad Muqlm — discussion of his 
stdiy of the intended supersession of Babur’s sons 702—8 ; 
[flops AH.-l 594 AD.]. 

Sayyid'Nisfimu’d-din *Ali Khalifa Marghtldm,BarlAs Turk 
son of Junaid — escapes from prison and death (900) 55 ; 
driven from Babur’s presence (^3) 90, (905) 119 ; defends 
Kftbul (912) 313; mediates (914) 345 ; hears rumours of 
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Mughul revolt 346 ; in the left centre at Bajaur (925) 369 
and at Panipat (932) 473 ; given charge of Ibrahim's corpse 
474 n. 1 ; at Kanwa (933) 556, 558, 564-5 ; on service 384, 
395, 666 ; communicates bad news at Chanderi (934) 594 
and (935) 639 ; mediates for Rahim-dad 689 ; BV* declines 
the Badakhshan government (936) 697 ; discussion of 
his plan to set Humayun aside (in Hindustan ?) 702-8 ; his 
seat at a feast 631 ; host to Babur 408 ; his sons Muhibb-i- 
^ali, Husamu’d-din-i-'all, Hamza and daughter Gul-barg f.v. 

Shaikh Hixamu’d-din Anliya — his tomb visited by Babur 
(932)475 ; [t725 AH.-1325 AD.].' 

Niaamu’l-xnulk Khawdft^ Diwan in Herl — arrested and put 
to death 282 ; [t903 AH.-l 497-8 AD.]. 

Hazrat Nuh (Noah) — his father LSm q.v. 

Nur Beff (perhaps Sayyid Nuru’d-din Chaghdnidnt tnfrd ) — 
disobeys the Law, plays the lute (925) 395 ; joins Babur in 
an autumn garden 418 ; his brethren on service (932) 446 ; 
with Babur in the East (935) 653 ; in the battle of the 
Ghogra 673 ; sent to allay Rahfm-dad’s fears 688-9 ; his 
brother Shaham q.v. 

Sayyid Buru’d-din CAagkdnidnt — Sayyid Amir — a son-in- 
law of Babur and father of Sallma-sultan Vr- 713; perhaps 
Nur Beg supra. 

Shaikh Buru*d-dm Begr Turkistdnl^ Qtbchdq Turk — grand- 
father, through a daughter, of Yunas Chaghatdi 19 (see T.R. 
trs. p. 64). 

Buru’l-lUi tamburcki — his experience in an earthquake (91 1) 
247. 

Sayyid Buyan Beg Tirmtat — particulars 273 ; his son Hasan- 
i-ya‘qub q,v. 

Buyan KukuldSah Tirmtat — makes a right guess (906) 
131-2 ; on service against ShaibanT 142 ; his sword sent as 
a gift to Tambal (907) 1 50 ; that sword wounds Babur’s head 
(908) 151, 167, 396 ; his suspicious death 151-152 ; Babur's 
grief 152 ; Nuyan’s uncle Haq-na^ar q.v . ; [19^7 AH.- 
1502 AD.]. 

FadmSwati, wife of RSna Sanga — in Rantanbhur (935) 612 ; 
mentioned 613 n. 1 ; her son Bikramajit and kinsman Asuk- 
mal q.v. 

Pahar Bli&n Ludi^ see Bihar. 


H. OF B. 53 
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Pal&ar Mirza, a father-in-law of Jahangir Mlrdn-skdhi — his 

* daughter brings her son Pir-i-muhammad to Babur (91 3) 331 . 

Pablawfin Audi {Oudht ) — wrestles (935) 683, 688. 

Palilawan Ldkorl^ a boatman — wrestles (935) 656. 

Papa A^hachat a mistress of Husain Bdi-qard — particulars 
266, 268-9 ; her five sons and three daughters 

Papa-aug^huU, of Babur's household — out with Babur (910) 
234 ; at Qandahar (913) 335. 

Parbat Kakar — conveys tribute to Babur (925) 391, 392, 393. 

Pasha Be^m Bahdrluy Aq-qfnluq Turkmdn^ daughter of 'A li- 
shukr Beg — particulars 49 ; her nephew Yar-‘ali Baldl q.v.^ 

Payanda-mubammad Qipldn — out with Babur (925) 404. 

PSyandd -sultan Begrim Mirdn-shdhi Timuridy Barlds Turk, 
daughter of Abu-sa'Id and wife of Husain Bdi-qard — par- 
ticulars 263, 265, 268 ; her son IJaidar and her daughters ib. \ 
visited in Herat by Babur (91'2) 301 ; arranges a marriage 
for him 306 ; captured by ShaibanI (913) 327. 

Pietro della Valle — an illustration drawn from his recorded 
morning-draught (1623 AD.) 395. 

Khwaja Pir Abmad Khaivdfi — his son 281. 

Pir Buda^h Sultan, Khaqan in Desht Qibchaq (l^.S. iii, 232) 
— his Bal-qara marriage 258 nr 2. 

Mir Pir Barwesh Hazdr-aspi — in charge of Balkh (857) 50 ; 
fights there ib, 

PirZ Begr Turkman — joins Babur (913) 336; particulars 
Author’s Note, 336. 

Pir Kanu of Sakhl-sarwar — Babur halts at his tomb (910) 238. 

Pir Muhammad Aiicht-bu^iAy quchin — particulars 50 and nn. ; 
drowned 48 n. 4, 50 ; [895 AH.-1490 AD.]. 

Kr Muhammad Mirdn-sfidhi Timuridj Barlds Turky son of 
Jahangir — brought by his widowed mother to Babur (913) 
331. 

Kr-quli Sistdni — in the right wing at'PanIpat (932)472, and 
at Kanwa (933) 566 ; on service (932) 530. 

Kr §lultan Pashdi—one, of Babur’s guides (912) 308. 

Prester John, Wang Khan [T.R. trs. 16], Ong Khan [ Abu’l-ghftzl, 
Desmaisons’ trs. p. 55] — his title 23 n. 3. 

> For emendation of 266 n. 7, see Add. Notes under P. 266. 

* On p 49 1. 3for Black ’*rcad White ; and in 1. 3 read (** wifeof *') Mohammadl 

sonof (“Jah&n-shAh’*). 
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Pulad Sultan Auzbeg- Shatbdn Chingiz - khdnid — son of 
Kuchum — Babur sends him his earliest-mentioned Diwan 
(925) 402, 632 n. 3 ; at Jam (934)622 ; an envoy goes from 
him to Babur (935) 631, 632, 641. 

Puran (Allah-blrdl or Allah-quli) — out with Babur (910) 234 ; 
wounded (913) 342 ; his father-in-law Qasim quchin q.v. 


Qabil (Cain) — Babur goes alone to his tomb (925) 41 5. 

Qadir-birdi Giiaini — spoken to by Babur when in hiding 
(908) 180-1< 

Qaitmas Turkman^ retainer of Jahangir— drowned (910) 237.* 

Qalandar pidda — on Babur's service (932) 529. 

Qapibar-l-^ali Arghun — on Babur's service (935) 688. 

Qaijibar-i-^ali Beg^ — mobilizes the Hindustan army by Abu- 
sa*id's order (873 ?)46 ; expelled from Khurasan with Mahmud 
Mirdn-shdht 47. 

Qambar-i-^ali Beg qttchin^ son of Qasim — races with Babur (?) 
(907) 147 ; wounded, brings Babur a message (908) 174; 
one of the eight in flight from Akhsi 177 ; gives Babur his 
horse 177-8; beats down snow for a road (912) 308-9; 
fights rebels in Kabul 315 ; at Qandahar (913) 334 ; wounded 
336 ; hurries from Qunduz against rebels in Ghazni (921) 
364 ; brings Babur a letter from Balkh (?) (925) 385. 

Qambar-i-*all Beg Si/dhh, Mugkul — particulars 28 ; his in- 
convenient absence (904) 106; recalled (905) 108; goes 
away 110 ; returns 112 ; in the van at Khuban 113 ; goes 
away 115; returns and is ill-tempered 117; his districts 
115, 124 ; his ill-timed pacificism 118 ; his misconduet 123 ; 
goes to Tambal, made prisoner, escapes to BSbur 1^; on 
BSbur’s service (906) 130, 131 ; at Sar-i-pul 138, 139; sends 
his family out of Samarkand 141 ; ? races with Babur (907) 
147 ;. ? leaves Babur in Dikh-kat 150n. 3 ; conspires against 
Tarnbal and goes to The Khan (Mahmud) 154; serves 
Bsbur against Tambal (908) 161, 162, 165, 166; counsels 
BSbur distastefully and flees 168, 170 ; talks to him of peace 
with Tambal 173 ; made prisoner in Akhsi 'against Babur’s 
wish 174 ; leaves Khusrau Shah for B3bur (910) 189 ; dis- 
missed by Babur and why 192, 532 n. 1 ; his son *Abdu’- 
shukur q-v. 

* Cf. i^.S. Peru’s trs. p. 70 for the same name Qattrofts. 
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Qaiyibar Bi Auzbeg — blamed by ShaibanT for three murders 
(906) 128 ; on service for him (910) 242, 244 ; defeated by 
Tahmasp SafawVs men (934) 622. 

Qar£ Abmad yuruncht — Babur’s messenger to the Kabul begs 
(912)‘314. 

Qari. Barlas-— leaves Samarkand with the Tarkhans (905) 121; 
fights for Babur at Sar>i-pul (906) 139 ; besieged and holds 
out to the end 143, 144, 

Sayyid Qara Beg Kohbur Chaghatdt — remains with Babur at 
a crisis (903) 91 ; invited into AkhsI (for Babur) (904) 101 ; 
escapes after defeat 106; at Khuban (90S) 113 ; released 
1 19U‘ ; his (?) hasty retreat to entrenchments (906) 138, 232 
n. 4 ; his son *Abdu’l-qadus q,v, 

Qara Biliit — surrenders Qalat-i-ghilzal to Babur (911) 248-9. 

Qaracha Khan — punished for disobedience (925) 390-1 ; on 
service (934) 602, (935) 638 ; his messenger with news of 
Mahlm’s journey 650, 659. 

Qara-giiz Begim Arldt — her marriage with Nasir Mtrdn- 
shdhi 265. 

Qara-guz Begim, see (1) Makhduma, (2) Rabi'a-sultan. 

Qard-quBi — on Babur’s service (932) 471; in the left-wing 
\tulghufnii\ at Panipat 473. 

Qarlugh&ch Bakhshi kills Mughul Beg’s son (904) 102. 

Qaahqa Ma^imnd (or Qashqa), Beg of the ChfrSs tuntdn of 
Mughuls — sent to help Babur (906) 138; quarrels with a 
Begchik for the military post of honour (^7) 155. (He 
may be Baba Qashqa ” qjv. 

Mulls — building work given to hitn (935) 642. 

Sayyid QSalm (p. 96), see Sayyid Kamal. 

Q£slm-i-*i^ab Beg — remains with Babur at a crisis (903) 91; 
promoted to beg’s rank (904) 104 ; captured by Tambars 
men (905) 115-6; released 119. 

Qaslm-i-^all tariydkt — musician at entertainments (925) 385, 
387, 388. 

Beg quchin — ;-particulars 26 ; supports Babur (899) 30, 
(900) 43 ; his appointments 43, 44 (where delete Sayyid as 
his title); punishes misconduct^ Mughuls (902) 66-7, 153 
and has to leave BSbur (907) 27, 67 ; on missions (903) 90, 
(904) 100, 101 ; remains with Babur at a crisis (903) 91 ; 

* . His capture is not recorded. 
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defeated by Mughuls (904) 105-6 ; in the centre at Khuban 
(905) 1 13 ; banished from Andijan by ‘AlT-dost 119; rejoins 
Babur for Samarkand 123, (906) 130 ; suspects Banal 136 ; 
in the centre at Sar-i-pul 139; defending Samarkand 141, 
142, 143, 144 ; races with Babur (907) 147 ; advises a tactful 
gift 150 ; out with Babur (910) 234 ; rewarded (911) 252 ; 
goes with a punitive force to Nigr-au 253 ; a saying of his 
twisted for ill 254; defeats Auzbegs (912) 295 ; insists in 
Herat on ceremony due to Babur 298 ; angered by Babur’s 
being pressed to drink wine 304 ; mistaken as to a route 
. 308-9 ; mistakenly compassionate 313 ; allowed to keep his 
Fifth of spoil (913) 324 ; in the left wing at Qandahar 334, 
335 ; wounded 336 ; retainers allotted to him 339 ; his 
counsel 339-40 ; mediates for suspects (914) 345 ; waits on 
Babur returned from Hindustan (925) 395 ; mediates for 
Tramoptane clans to leave Ksbul 402 ; Babur breaks fast at 
his house 408 ; his sons Hamza, Tlngri-birdi, Qambar>i-'al! 
qju , ; his ill-conducted nephew 414 ; a servant 31 3 ; a father- 
in-law Banda-i-‘all q/v- ; [t928 AH.-1522 AD.]. 

daslm Dulddt, Barlds Turk — serving Bal>sunghar Mirdn- 
sAdkt (902) 65 ; joins Babur 66. 

Qaalm-l-lmsaln Aiisbeg-Shaiban, son of Qasim and 'Ayisha- 
sult&n Bdi-qard — particulars 267, 298 ; joins Babur (933) 
550 ; at KSnwa 556, 559 ; receives Badaun 582 ; on service 
582, (934) 589, (935) 682 ; in the battle of the GhogrS (935) 
569 ; mention^ 631 n. 4, 706. 

Sayyid Jaldir - — wins the Champion’s Portion at Asfara 

(900) 53 ; takes it at Shahrukhiya 53 ; stays with Babur at a 
crisis (903) 91 ; joins him for Samarkand' (905) 1 23-4 ; at 
Sar-i-pul (Khwaja Kardzan) (906) 1 39 ; his strange doings in 
Pap (908) 171; his unseasonable arrival in AkhsI 1 74 ; defeats 
an AGzbeg raider (910) 195 ; out with Babur 234, (925) 403 ; 
drunk 415 ; Babur pays him a consolation-visit 418 ; a party 
in his country-house (926) 420 ; assigned to reinforce Khwaja 
Kalan in Kabul (935) 647. 

TTha-n Qdgsdq, Jdji Chlngiz-khduid — his marriage with 
Sultan-nigar Clu^hatiu 23 ; his good administration 23=-4 ; 
[t924 AH.-1 518 AD.]. 

KhitkaiJ) Argkun, (var. Jangeh ) — in AkhsI (908) 171. 

Khwl^a —succeeds in his brother Yakka’s appointments 
(935) 674 ; on service 682. 
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KulcnldSali — at a household party (906) 131 (his name 
is omitted from the I^ai. MS. f. 83 and from teat) ; helps 
Babur at his mother’s burial (91 1) 246 ; at Qafldah&r (913) 
335'; his ArghQn marriage 342, 199 n. 1, 443. 

Qfisim XBr-aUiWur — stays with BSbur at a crisis (903) 91 ; 
on service (933) 548. 

Malik qa«iwin Mughul, brother (p. 568) of Baba Qashqa — in the 
right-wing \tulghutna\ at PSnipat (932) 473, and at Kanwa 
(933) 568 ; on service with his brethren (932) 528, (933) 558, 
582, (934) 589 ; his good service near QanQj and his death 
599; his kinsmen, see Baba Qashqa; [■f934AH.— 1 528 AD.]. 

ShSh /nidiir— sent on a second mission to Babur’s kins- 

folk in Khurasan (935) 617. 

QSsim Sambhali — not submissive to Babur (932) 523 ; sur- 
renders 528, 529 ; sent out of the way before Kanwa (933) 
547 (where the IJai. MS. adds “Beg”, by clerical ? error). 

Sulj^an Auzbeg-Shaibdn Chingiz-khamd — his Btl-qara 
marriage 267 ; at a reception (912) 298 : his son Qasim-i- 
husain q.v. 

Q&tSq Begimy wife of Ahmad Mtrdn-shdhi — particulars 36 ; 
of Ahmad’s escape from her dominance 36 n.-l. 

Qa>yyfiin Beg — Aurda (Urda) Shah — out With Babtfr'. (925) 
403 ; waits on Babur as Governor of Nlngnahar (926) 421 ; 
joins him in Hindustan (933) 550 (here Qawwam AGrdQ- 
shah) ; at Kanwa 556, 569. 

BifaxS^— Babur forbids unlawful drinks in his house (925) 
398. 

QSxi Glhul&m — escaoes death by pretending to be a slave 
(904) 102. 

Qftgl Jm — ^waits on Babur (932) 527 ; on service 530, (933) 
544, (935) 639; joins Babur ^7 ; on service 668, 682. 

QSyT of K&bul — waits on Babur (925) 395. 

of Samfinft — complains of Mundahir attack (936) 
693, 700. 

QlitoUtii Mi»S— on Babur’s service in Hindustan (932) 474, 
- (933) 545, 546-7, 548 ; his untimely praise of the lujput 
army 548, 550. 

Qllk« Kdshghari — escapes death (904) 102. 

^**^1 fatttihsAi — messenger of Shah Beg ArghUn to Babur (925) 
395. 
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Qublai Khan , great •grandson of Chingiz Khan— his building 
at QarshT 84 n. 2 ; [t693 AH.-1294 ad.]. 

Quch Beg (Quj), son of Ahmad qardwal — in the left wing at 
Khuban (90S) 113 ; his courage at Bishkharan 118 ; leaves 
Babur for Hisar (906) 129; ? reprieved at QSsim quchin^s 
request (914) 345 ; on Babur’s service (925) 374, (925) 384 ; 
at Parhala 390 ; comes on summons to Kabul 409 ; referred 
to as dead (933) 565 ; his brother Tardi Beg q^v, 

Quch Arghun — allotted in Qalat to Qasim quchin (913) 339. 

Quch Beg Kohbur ghatdiy son of Haidar-i-qasim — at Sar- 
i-pul (906) 139 ; in Samarkand besieged 142, 143, 144. 

Qul-aruk — drow-ned in the Sind- water (910) 237. 

Qul-bayazid bakdwal — particulars 237 ; swims the Sind-waler 
(910) 237 ; at Qandahar (913) ^35, 338 ; his son Tizak q,v . ; 
his tomb near Kabul 198. 

Qull Beg Arghun — known as attached to Babur (913) 337 ; 
returns from an embassy to Kashghar (925) 415 ; his brother 
Ahmad-‘ali Tarkhan q.zK 

Qulij Bahadur Auzbcg — mentioned in Tahmasp’s Safawt^s 
account of Jam (935) 636 n. 2. 

Mirza ^uli Kukuldash, see Mlrza-quli. 

Qull-muhammad Bughdd quchin — particulars 40. 

UstSd Qul-mubammad "Audi — particulars 291 ; his musical 
training owed to Nawa’i 272. 

Qul-nachaq — holding Balkh for the Bal-qaras (912) 294, 296 ; 
surrenders it to Shaibain 300. 

Qul-nazar of Taghal Beg — sallies out from Samarkand (906) 
142 ;■ docs well 144. 

durban ChtrkhI — sent into Bhlra (925) 381; a false rumour 
about him as invited into Balkh (935) 625 ; gifts to his 
servants 633 ; in the battle of the Ghogra669 ; on service 678. 

Qu^am Ibn ^Abbas, one of the Companions — his tomb at 
Samarkand 75. 

dusum-nai (P) — on service (932) 534. 

dutb Sanvdnl — not submissive to Babur (932) 523 ; 

Mahdf Khwaja sent against him In Etawa 530 ; takes 
Chandwar (933) 557 ; abandons both places 579, 582 ; 
defeated 587. _ 

Khwaja dtitbu*d-<Uxi Aieshl (^Ushi ) — his birthplace in Far- 
ghana 475 n. 6 ; Babur visits his tomb in Dihli (932) 475 ; 
[t633 AH.-1235 AD.]. 
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Outloq, BJiwSJo KolLuldaBh. — with Babur in Samarkand 
(906) 143, 144 ; host to Babur (925) 398, 407 ; held up as an 
example 406. 

Kukuldasli) foster-brother of Daulat> 
sultan KhSnIm — brings Babur letters from Kashghar (925) 
409 (where for “ Daulat ” read Qutluq). 

ftotlSq,- P j grSy Eliapim Chaghatdl Chinglz-khdnid^ mother of 
Babur — particulars 21 ; menticied 17, 19 ; in Andijan (900) 
43 ; entreats her son’s help (903) 88, 89 ; sent to join him in 
Khujand 92, and in Aura-tipa (905) 136 ; her Mughuls rebel 
(904) 105 ; with Babur in Samarkand (906) 136 ; leaves the 
town with him (907) 147 ; hears of a sister’s death 148—9; 
goes to her own family in Tashkint 149 ; her dangerous 
illness ib,\ her safety leaves Babur free (908) 157, 158; 
vr with him in Sukh 184 ; uses Ws tent in the exodus from 
Farghana (910) 188 ; left in Kahmard 189 ; crosses Hindu- 
kush and rejoins him in Kabul 197 ; her death (91 1) 21, 246 ; 
her treatment as a refugee in Tashkint (908) contrasted with 
that of her refugee-relations in Kabul (912) 318 ; her concern 
for her son’s marriage affairs (905) 120, (910) 48 ; her old 
governess 148 ; [1911 AH.-1505 ad.]. 

Qiitluq-qadam qardwal—o\x\ with Babur (910) 236-7 ; in the 
left-centre at (913) 335 ; on service (925) 403, 

(932) 458, 460, 468, 471, 530; in the left wing at Panipat 
472 and at Kanwa (933) 567, 570 ; on service 475 ; host to 
Babur ^926) 424 ; his tomb and bridge near Kabul 198, 204 ; 
[t934 AH.-1528 AD, ?]. 

Qutluq- Bultan Begim, daughter of Miran-shah son of Timur 
— wife of Husain Qdnjut 256 n. 5. 


Rabi*a-sultan Begim Mtrdn-shdhf Tmturid Barlds Turk — 
Qara-guz Begim — daughter of Ahmad — particulars 13, 35. 

Sayyid BiafX*u*d-din Safawi — Mulla Rafi* — mediates for 
Nisjam Khan with Babur (933) 539 ; concocts tonic powders 
^ (935) 606 ; at a feast 631. 

^hwaja Rahim-dad, paternal - nephew of M^hdl Ki^waja — 
receives and obtains possession of Guallar (933) 539, 540, 
547 ; his quarters and constructions there (935) 607, 610, 
613; Babur sleeps in his flower-garden 612, 613; action 
against him as seditious 688-9, (936) 690 ; his son held as 
hostage and escapes (935) 688-9 ; Ibn Batuta’s account 
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of him 692 n. 1 ; wr no sequel of his rebellion mentioned in 
the Akba^^-ndma 692. 

Rahmat ptdda — conveys letters to KSbul (932) 466, 

Raja of Kahlur — wr waits on Babur (936) 699. 

RaJab*BUltan Begim Mirdu-shdhi Timurid^ Barbas Turk, 
daughter of Mahmud — particulars 48, ^9. 

Ramzan luli — a musician at parties (925) 387, 388. 

Pao Sanvdnt, see Daud. 

Sultan Rashid Khan Chaghatdi ChtHgts-kkdnid, son of Sa'ld 
and MakhtOm Qdlucht (T.R, trs. p. 187) — his QazzSq 
marriage 23.' 

Mr Thomas Rastel — an illustration drawn from his morning- 
diaught recorded [1623 ad.] 395. 

Rana Ratan-si — successor of his father Sanga in Chitor 61 3 ; 
mentioned in connection with the Khlljl iewels ib \ his 
younger brother Bikramajit q,v, 

Rauh-dam— musician at entertainments (925) 385, 387, 388 ; 
in a raft- misadventure 407. 

Rawu’i Sartvdnt (Rao) — serving Babur (933) 538 (here read 
as Daud), (935) 682 ; host to Babur (934) 588. 

Rinish (var. Zinish) Aiizbeg — his defeat by Tahmasp Safaivi 
(934) 618, 622 (where in n. 1 for “ 934 ” read 935 as thedate 
of the battle of Jam) ; [t934 AH.-1528 AD.]. 

A Rumi prescribes for Babur (935) 657, 660. 

Raja Rup-narain — included in Babur’s Revenue List 521. 

Ruqaiya Agha, wife of Badl’u’z-zaman Bdi-qard — captured 
in Herat and married by Timur Ausbeg 328. 

Ruqaiya-sultan Beg^im Mtrdn-shdhi Ttmurtdy Barlds Turk, 
daughter of ‘Umar Shaikh — particulars 18, 19; [t^y.935 AH.- 
1528 AD.]. 

RuBtam-l-*ali Turkman — in the centre at Qandahar (913) 
33S; on service (925) 377, (933) 538 ; in the tulghuma of 
the left-wing at Kanwa 568, 569. 

Rustam Kiift u — Illas (p. 576) — captures Babur's commander 
at Kul (Koel) (933) 557, 576 ; captured and flayed alive 576. 

Sa*Sdat*bakht Begrim— Begun Sultan— Bdf-qard Timurid, 
Barlds Turk, daughter of IJusain — particulars 266-7. 

NSsiru’d-dln Sabuktig^ Ghaznawt Turk — the humble status 
of his capital 217; a legend concerning him 219; his son 
MahmGd q.v, ; [t387 AH;-997 ad.]. 
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Sadliarazi Tank Rajput — ^his acceptance of Islam 481 n. S. 

Pahlawan 9adiq — made to wrestle (935) 650 ; forbidden as an 
antagonist 653 ; wrestles 688. 

Mulla 8a*du*d-din Mae^ud Taftasdni — a descendant of 283 ; 
[t792 AH.-1390 AD.]. 

Sultan Sa^id KJian Ghdzl^ Chaghatdi Chtnqtz-khdnid^ son of 
Ahmad — particulars 698 nn. 2, 3, 349 ; meets Babur (908) 
159 ; stays with him in Kabul (914) 318, 349-50 ; receives 
Andijan from him (916) 318, 357 ; loyal to him 344 n. 2, 
351-2; sends an envoy to him (917) 22; Haidar 
Dughldt goes from Babur to Sa'id (918) 362 ; two kinswomen 
take refuge with him (923 and 924) 24 (where in n. 1 delete 
the^econd sentence) ; reported to havedesigns onBadakhshan 
(925) 412 ; an envoy to him returns 415 ; named as a 

principal actor between 926 and 932 AH. 427 ; writes and 
sends gifts to Babur (932) 446 ; wr invades Badakhshan 
(936) 695-6 ; gis\ of a letter from Babur to him 697-8 ; 

Babur moves menacingly for the North -west 698 ; his 
full-brother Khalil, his son Rashid, his wife HsLbibayand kukul- 
dash Yangi Beg q,v. ; [t939 AH,-1533 >aD.]. 

Sa^idliq Sa'd Turkmdn — defeated by Husain Bdi-qard (873 ?) 
260. 

Saif-i-*ali Beg^ Bahdrlfi Qard-qutiuq Turkmdn, father of 
Bairam Khan-i-khanan — particulars 91 n. 3.* 

Maulana Saifi Bukhari — ‘Aruzi — particulars 288 ; [■|■909 AH.— 
1503-4 AD-]. 

Saif Khan Nu/idni^ son of Dar)'a Khan — deserts ‘Alam Khan 
Ltidi (932) 457. 

Saifu'd-din Ahmad, Shaikhu'l-islam in Herat — particulars 
283 ; takes the keys of Herat to ShaibanI (913) 328 , his 
pupil Muham.mad-i-yusuf q.v, ; killed by Shah I.sma‘il 283 ; 
[t916 AH.-1510 a.d.]. 

Haji Saifu*d-din Beg, ? uncle of Timur — his des.:^dant 
Wall Beg 272. 

Sakma Mughiii — rebels against Babur (914) 345. 

8alfthu’d-din (Silhadi) — particulars 562 n. 3, 614 n. 2; his 
force at Kanwa (933) 562 ; attack on him planned and 
abandoned (934) 598 ; Babur visits village near his birth- 
place (935) 614 ; mentioned 62.8 n. 2. 

* He joined Babur with hi& father Yar-i-*alT in 910 AH. (Blochtnann's 

Biographies, A.-i-A. trs. 315). 
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9aliba-8ultan. Beirim Mirdn^skdhi, claughter of Mahmud and 
Pasha, wife of Babur — (name not now in the Turk! text) 47 ; 

the likelihood that she and "Dil-dar” were one 713 
(where read Saliha). 

Qali^a-sultian Mlrdn-shdhi — Aq Begim — daughter of Ahmad 
and Qataq — particulars 35 ; gifts from her wedding reach 
Babur (900) 43. 

Salima-sultan Begim— her parentage 713. 

Sultan Salim Rftmi — takes Badi'ii-z-zaman BdJ^qard^ a captive, 
to Constantinople (920) 327 n. 5 ; defeats Isma‘Tl SafaiLn 
at Chaldiran '(920) 443, 469 ; [t926 AII.-1520 au.J. 

9amad Miugllghi — wounded and dies 106; [t904ATT.-1499AD.] 

Mehtar Sazublial, slave of Shah Beg Arghfin — particulars 
338 n. 2; captured at Qandahar and escapes (913) 338; 

CoipmSnder in Qandahar and revictuals it for ShSh 
Beg 432. 

Sultan Sanjar Barlds Turk^ son of ‘Abdu’l-lah — incites a 
Mughul revolt in Kabul (912)313-17; spared on family 
grounds 317. 

Sultan Sanjar Mirza — his daughter Bega Sultan 

Begim’s Bai-qara marriage (cVr. 860) 267. 

Ran^ Sanga Meivarl — particulars 483, 558 n. 2 ; his capture 
ofChanderl 593; proffers Babur co-operation against Ibrahim 
Z«rf7(93l?) 426; 529 ; fails him (932) 529 ; takes Kandar 530, 
539 ; Babur's attack on him deferred 530-1 and determined 
(933) 538 ; his strength and approach 544, 547 ; defeated at 
Kanwa 559-574 ; escapes 576 ; references to the battle 267, 
533, 579, 582, 583. 599, 600, 630 n. 4, 637, 663 ; his lands not 
invaded, on climatic grounds 577, 578 ; Babur’s planned 
attack on him in Chitor frustrated (934) 598 ; his wife 
Padmawatl and sons Ratan-sl and Bikramajit q.v . ; his trusted 
man Medini Rao q.v. ; [t934 ah.- 1528 ad.].‘ 

Sangur Khan Janjuha — waits on Babur (925) 383 ; on service 
389, 419 ; killed in a sally from Blana 548 ; [t933 ah.- 
1527 AD.]. 

Mir Sar-i-barliana, see Shainsu'd-din Muhammad. 

Sarigh-baali ICirza Itdrachl — sent by The Khan (Mahmud) 
to help Babur (908) 161, 170. 

Mulla Sarsan — KSmra'n’s messenger and custodian of Ibrahim 
son’ (933) 544. 

* Concerning the date of his death, see Additional Notes under p. 603. 
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^8ar-ii*pii Gujur — Babur’s guide to Parhala (925) 389, 391. 
Sntrvi Biaohi — his force at Kdnwa (933) 562. 

Sultan Sfituq-bufflira Khan Qhajd Padshah (b. 384 ait.- 
994’ AD.). — a surmised descendant 29 n. 8 ; his style Padshah 
344 n. 2. 

Sayyid Amir, see Nuru’d-din ChaghantdnL 
Sayyld Sakhani — Shah Tahir Khwdndi Dakkani — present 
at a feast (935) 631.* 

Sayyid Dakni Shtrdzi^ or Rukni, or Zakni — receives honours 
and orders (935) 619 ; on his name and .work ib. n. 2, 634 
n. 1 ; (see supra)- 

Bayyidj. Begr Taffhai, see Sherlm Taghal. 

Sasryidim *Ali darbdn (? Muhammad-'alO> son of Baba ‘All 
Beg — particulars 307 ; serving Khusrau Shah (901 J 60—1 ; 
leads the Rusta-hazara to join Babur (910) 196 ; a follower 
punished 197 ; takes Bai-qara service (912) 307 ; drowned 
by Badfu’z-zaman 307-8; [t«r. 913 AH.-1507 ad.]. 
Etaisryld Kashhadi (var. Masnad!) — brings Babur news of 
Khwaja Rahimdad’s sedition (935) 688. 

Sayyid Mirza Andikkudt^ ? brother of Apaq Begim — his two 
Bai-qara marriages 267. 

Basryid Humi — at a feast (935) 631. 

Sasryid T^hib Khurdsdni — attends Babur’s mother (91 1) 247. 
Shad Beffim Bdt~qard TFmurtd, Barlds Turk — particulars 
263—4 ; her husband ‘Adi! Sultan Auzbeg q,v 
Bhadi, a reciter — his son Ghulam-i>shadi 292. 

Shadi Khan Kiivi Afghan — fights and submits to Babur (910) 
233. 

Shadman chuhra — wrestles (935) 660. 

Shah Baba bilddr — entrusted with building work (935) 642. 
Shah-baz galandar — his tomb destroyed by Babur (925) 377. 
Shah-baz Qdrluq — serving Tambal (908) 170. 

Shah Beg Argkun — Shuja* JBcg — ^son of Zu’n-nun — his close 
association with his father 274 ; mentioned as with him in 
"^^andahar (902) 71, (910) 198, 227 ; they give refuge to 

^ Since my text was printed, my husband has Uglited upon what shows that the 
gnest at the feast was an ambassador sent by Burhan Nii^m Sh&h of Ahmadnagar to 
con^tnlate B&bur on his conquest of Dihll, namely, Sh&h ^K»tle of 

Shiism in the Dakkan. He is thus distinguished from Sayyid Daknl, (Rukni, 
Zakni) iirfra and my text needs suitable correction. (See Add. Notes under p. 631 
for further particulin of the Sayyid and his embassy.) 
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Badfu’z-zaman Bdi-qara (902) 71, (913) 307 ; act with the 
Mirza (903) 94, 95 ; favoured by Husain Bdi-qard 264 ; his 
dominance ib. \ proffers and renounces co-operation with 
Babur against ShaibanI (913) 330, 331-2 ; loses QandahSr 
to him 337—8 ; released from Safawi imprisonment by 
his slave Sambhafs devotion (917) 338 n. 2, 365 ; news of 
his taking Kahan reaches Babur (925) 395 ; his interpretation 
of Babur’s reiterated attack on Qandahar 365, 1^ 427 ; 
other suggestions for the attack of 926 ah. 430 ; wr- action 
of his checks an expedition into Hindustan (926) 428, 429, 
430 ; his position and political relations 429 ; Babur's 
campaign ag&inst Qandahar (926-928) 366, 430-436, App. 
J. xxxiv ; final surrender to BSbur (928) ib, ; D0** his 

death 437, 443 ; his son Shah Hasan, brother Muhammad 
Muqlm, slave Mehtar, commissary Qizil q-v. ; [t930 AH.- 
1524 AD. ?] 

Sllilx Becizn Badakhshty wife of Yunas Khan Chaghatdi — 
particulars 22-3 ; visit^ by Babur (903) 92, (907) 149, (908) 
157 ; delays to accept his plans 158 ; meets her younger son 
Ahmad 159; ordered by Shaibsni to stay in Tashkint 
184; comes to Babur in Kabul (911) 246; disloyal (912) 
317 ; his reflections on her conduct 318—9 ; goes to Badakh- 
shan (913) 21, 35, 341 ; captured by Aba-bikr Kdshghari\ 
her sons Mahmud and Ahmad, her daughter Daulat-sultSLn, 
her nephews Sanjar Bar/as ; her grandsons Mirzd Khan and 
Sa‘id (and his brothers) q,v. 

Sh •gYl Mirza Bdi-qard Tim nr id y B arias Turky son of 
Husain and Khadija — particulars 261, 268 ; his retainer Ahi 
the poet 289 n. 3 ; [1902 ah.- 1496-7 ad. — H.S. lith. ed. iii, 
2601 

Shalii qatandar — plays the ribdb (925) 417. 

Slialii tamghdchi — appointed clerk (935) 629. 

RliaViiTO (Shah Muhammad ?) — seiit for news (932) 454 ; climbs 
into Chanderi (934) 595 (here ; his brother Nur 

Beg q.v. 

BhahSm-i'iiamir—one of eight fugitives from Akhsi (908) 177. 

ShSli-Jalian Fadahali Mirdn-shd/ii Timuridy Barlds Turk — 
184 ; his imitation of B^bur (1030) 298 n. 3 ; nr- his 
work in Babur’s burial-garden 710, App. V, Ixxx, [tl076 AH.- 
1666 AD.]. 
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Shah. Muhammad muhrdar, son of Baba Qashqa — on Babur's 
service (925) 388, (935) 688 ; his kinsmen see s.n. Baba 
Qashqa; [1958 AH.-1551 ad.].* 

Shah-quli ghichaki — a guitar-plaj'er — particulars 291. 

Shah-quli Knl-nbi — goes into Hi-sat (935) 640 ; liis brother 
Wais q,v, 

Shah-quli, ? servant of Div Sultan (p. 635) — sent to give Babur 
a report of the battle of Jam (935) 649 ; conveys from Babur 
an acceptance of excuse to Tahmasp Safawi 649. 

Shahrak — conveys letters and a copy of Babui-nama writings 
(935>652, 653. 

Shahr-hanu Seg^im Mirdn-shdhl Timur id^ Bar Ids Turk^ 
daughter of Aba-.sa*Td — particulars 268 ; married to Husain 
Bdl-qard {ch\ 873) and divorced (876) 21 n. 1, 268. 

Shahr-banu Beg^m Mirdn-skdhlXut supr<i)y daughter of ‘Umar 
Shaikh, wife of Junaid Barlds — particulars 18. 

Shahrukh Mirza Barlds Turk^ son of Timur — mentioned in 
a genealogy 14 ; ruling in Herat when Husain Bdi-gard was 
born there (842) 256 , his w’azir serves Husain (after 873) 
281 ; [t850 AH.-1447 AD.]. 

Shahrukh-Sultan Afshdr Turk — commands a reinforcement 
for Babur from Isma‘il Safaivl (917) 354. 

Shah Sufi— does well in Samarkand (906) 144. 

Sh3Ji Suljban Begim (? Argkun), wife of Abu-sa^id Mirdn- 
shdhl and mother of ‘Umar Shaikh — her parentage not 
stated 13 n. 5,® 45 n. 1 ; goes from Akhsi to Andijan when 
widowed (899) 32; a mediator (90S) 113; her death 
announced (907) 149; [t906 AH.-1501 AD.]. 

Shah-Buwar Mughul — fights in single combat (904) 106. 

Shah Tcthir Khwdndi Dakkani^ see Sayyid Dakkani. 

Shah-zada, ?Shah Hasan Arglmn — (926) 417, 418. 

Shdh-zada Mungfrt, son of Na.srat Shah — negociates with 
Babur (935) 676 (where the note reference “ 5 ” should follow 
JVfungir). 

Shalbak pfdda — brings news of Hind-aFs birth (925) 385. 

A Shaiban-Auzbegr Sult&n’s marriage 23. 

' further particulars see A<td. Note under p. 688. 

* For '*H.3. ii** read iii (as also in some other places). 
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Muhammad Shaibani Khan — Shaibaq Khan * — Auzbag- 
Shaiban Chlngle-khtiftid — his relations with Hamza and 
Mahdi Sultans q.v. ; invited to help Ba!-sunghar (903) 73 ; 
raids Slilraz 92 ; defeats I'ai'klians in Dabusl (905) 40, 124, 
(906) 137 ; takes Hukliara 125 ; is i^iven Samarkand by ‘AU 
Mirdii~shdht\2^ ^ murders the Mir/.a ('906; 1 28 ; his men 
murder Khwaja Yahya and two sons 1 28 ; loses Samarkand 
b}*- Babur’s surprise attack 131,1 32, 1 34 ; Babur's comparison 
of this capture with Husain lidi-qard\s of Herat 135 ; Babur’s 
estimate of Shaibani’s position 137-8; defeats Babur at 
Sar-i-pul (Khwaja K?lrdzan; 138-141 ; besieges Samarkand 
• and effects its'^surrender (906) 1 42—7 ; receives an envoy from 
Husain Bdf-qard 145 ; crosses the frozen Saihun and raids 
Shahrukhi^’a 151; plunders Aura-tipa 152-3; referred to 
(908) 158, 168; invited into Farghana 172; defeats the 
Chaghalal Khans and B;ibur at Archian 18, 29^ 183 ; cap- 
tures Andijan (909 ?) 192 ; beheads Wall Qibchdq (910) 196 ; 
takes Khwarizin (911) 242, 255-6; co-operation against 
him invited by Husain Bdi-qard (910) 190, (911) 255 ; his 
men beaten in Badakhshan (91 1-2) 294—5 ; takes Balkh 300 ; 
his capture of Herat (913) 263,275,296-7, 325-330; besieges 
Nasir Mirdn-shdhi in Qandahar and retires 339-40, 343 ; a 
recognized menace to Kabul 21 n. 4 ; 340, 342 ; orders Sa*id 
CkaghatdT s death (914) 349 ; murders Chaghatal and 

Dughlat chiefs 350 ; war begun with Shah lsma*Il (915) 350 ; 
defeated and killed at Merv 350 ; his wives Mihr-nigar 
Ckaghatdiy Khan-zada Mirdn-shdht^ Zuhra Ausbeg q.v. ; his 
sons Timur and Khurram q.v. ; Bana’I his retainer (906) 1 36 ; 
creates a Tarkhan 133 ; [“fOlS AH.— Dec. 1510 AD.]. 

SbailLlii — receives gifts (935) 633. 

Shaikbim Begr^ amir and poet of Hu.sain Bdf-qani — particulars 
277, 286 ; [f^lS AH.-1512-3 AD.]. 

Shaikbim Mirza Ausbeg — holding Qarshi for his nephew 
‘Ubaidu’l-lah (918) 360. 

Sbaikbim mtr~shikdr one of Babur’s good hawks (925) 

394. 

Sbaikbi ndyi, flautist in Husain Bdt-qaras Court— particulars 
291 ; owed his training to Nawa’i 272 

> Down to p. 131 the Hai. MS. uses the name Shaibani or Shaibftnl Khan ; from 
that pace onwards it writes Shaibfiq Kh&n, in agreement with the Elphinstone MS. 
—Other names fonnd are €ng, Giilbadan's ShShi Beg Khan and Shah-bakht. (My 
note 2 on p. 12 needs modification.) ^ 
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Shaikh Sharaf Qard-bd^hl — his arrest for sedition (935) 687-8. 

Shaikh Sharafa^d-din Muniri — his father Shaikh Yahya 
Ckiskti 666 ; his writings read aloud to Akbar 666 n. 7 ; 
[t782 AH.-1380 AD.]. 

Slxasni (Syrian) — deserts from Qandahar (913) 343. 

Slier-alTgraii, brother of Tardl and Quj Begs — on Babur's service 
(933) 538. 

Sher-l-ahmad — belittled as good company (935) 648. 

Slieralc Arghun (va/. Sher, Sherka) — serving Muqim 

Arghun (910) 195 ; defeated and takes service with Babur 

196, 198 ; in the centre at Qandahar (913) 335. 

EUier-i-^ali Aughldn^ Ckaghatdi Chingts-khanid — mentioned in 

Yunas Khan’s genealogy 19. 

SIier-l-*ali chukra (a brave ?) — deserts Babur (906) 129 ; put to 
death under suspicion (911) 248. 

Mir Sher ^aji Beg^ Kunji Mughnl — his daughter's marriage 
with YGnas KhSn 20 (where for ‘“All-sher” read Sher Haji). 

Sherim (Sher-i-muhammad ?) chukra^ a brave ? — defends Hisar 
(910) 244 ; killed at Qunduz tb > ; [+910 AH.-1505 AD.]. 

Sherim X^fiThiu Kunji Mughul — Taghal Beg — maternal uncle 
of Babur’s mother — supports Babur (899) 2% (903) 91, 98 ; 
captured by Tambal (905) 110 ; released 119 ; in Samarkand 
(906) 141, 143, 188 ; Babur's reflections on his conduct 141, 
188 ; thinks of leaving BSbur (910) 188 ; on his service 194, 

197, 234 ; loses an index-finger 235 ; his post against rebels 
(912) 314; an opinion on game {ktyik) (913) 325 ; in the 
right wing at Qandahar (913) 334, 337 ; counsels a retreat to 
Badakhshan from Kabul 340 ; disloyal (916) 351 ; heads 
Mughal revolt in Ghazni (921 ) 363 ; defeated 364, 397 ; takes 
refuge with Babur 364 ; his son Tuqa q,v . ; his (and other) 
abbreviated names 29 n. 2. 

Sherim Sikr put to death in Kabul under ‘Abdu'r-razzaq 

(909?) 195 n. 3. 

Sher Ludt A/gkdn, son of 'Alam Khan — on his father’s 

service (932) 455. 

Sher BJi&n Sur Afghdn — Farid Khan — Sher Shah — fayoured 
by Babur (934) 652 ; serving Mahmud (935) 652 ; co- 
guardian of Jalal Khan Niihdnt vfiXh, Dudu Blbi 652 n. 1, 
664 n. 2 ; writes dutifully to Babur 659 ; his training, cog- 

* The title Aughlan” (child, boy) indicates that the bearer died without ruling. 
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nomen and one of his marriages 664 n. 2, 659 n. 4 ; his 
victory over Humayun (1540) 652 n. '3. 

Sher Khan Tarkaldni — host to'Babur (926) 424. 

Sher-quli qardwal Mughul — loyal to Babur (912) 315; at 
Qandahar (913) 333, 335 ; rebels (914) 345. 

Baba Sher-raUl, see Baba Sher-zad 

Mulla Shams — very riotous (932) 453. 

Sultan Shamsu’ d-din. Ailtwish^ of the Slave 

dynasty in Dihli — his buildings in Guallar 610, 611; 
[t633 AH.-1236 AD.]. 

Sayyid Shamsu* d-din Muhctmmad — Mir Sar-i-barahna — 
particulars 280. 

Shamsu’d-din Muhammad — bearer of letters between 
Khwaja Kalan and Babur (935) 644, 645, 649. 

Maulana Shihab wu'amntdt — arrives in Agra from Herat (935) 
605 ; invited in verse by Babur 683 ; [■f942 AH.— 1535 AD-]. 

Khusrau’s Shihabu* d-din — on Babur’s service (935) 689, (936) 
690. 

Shaikh Shihabu’d-din ’Arab—aX a feast (935) 631. 

Mu‘*zu’d-din Shihabu* d-din Muhammad Ghiirl—his capital 
Ghazni 217 ; mentioned as a conqueror of Hindustan 479 ; 
his po.sition contrasted with Babur’s 479—80, 481 ; [■|*602 AH.— 
1 206 AD.]. 

Shah a<v«»T<Hn.T» — on Babur’s service (932-3) 546 ; sent to Bihar 
(935) 664. 

Sikandar-i-Filhus — Alexander of Macedon — BadakhshI chiefs 
claim of descent from him 22 ; a surmise that he founded 
Samarkand 75 ; his supposition that the Indus was the Nile 
a probable root of a geographical crux 206 n. 3 ; [t327 B.C.]. 

Sultan fflVftudftr MIrz» Bdi-qard Timurid, Barlds Turk, 
nephew of Husain — parentage 257 ; his wife Sultan-nizhad 
^.z;. ; [t908 ‘ah.-1 502-3 AD.]. 

Sultan Sikandar Ludi Afghan, son of BiAlul— over-lom in 
Bhlra (910) 382, 383 ; his treasure 470, exhausted (935) 617 ; 
his siege of Goaliar 477 ; his capture of JunpQr and Dihli 
(881) 48lj 571 n. 5 ; Babur visits his tomb (932) 476 ; his 
brother ‘Alam Khan and sons Ibrahim and Mahmud q.v.\ 
his death and its date 427 and n. 3 i AH.—lSl 7 AD«J. 


• TW* e*» given became the beeier wu bom dmog m the 

moon (S; the ^ al taking awy) ; i« Brfiyfinl B.b.Tnd, ed. t, 62. 


H. or % 54 
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Sikandar Shah Gujrdti — his accession and murder 534-5 
(where for 2nd ” read 932) ; [t932 AH.-1526 AX>X 

Siktu Hindu — father of Diwa ^.v. 

Siuiiduk Turkman — his hands frost-bitten (912) 311; in the 
centre at Qandahar (913) 335 ; rebels against Babur (914) 
355. 

Siunjuk Saltan Khan Auzbcg-Shaibdn^ Chlngis-khanid^ son 
of Abu'l-kiiair — besiefres Tashklnt'(918) 358, 396; his 
son Baraq at Jam (935) 622. 

Sohrab IGrza Bdi-qard^ son of AbO-turab- particulars 262. 

The Spanish Ambassadors— the place of their first interview 
with Timur 78 n. 2. 

Sulaiftian— offers his horse to a wounded man (908) 175. 

Sulaiman Aq.a Turkman — envoy of Tahmasp Safawl to 
Babur (933) 540, 583 ; in the right wing at KSnwa 566. 

Sulaiman Kirza Mirdn-shdhi Timurid^ Barlds Turk^ son of 
Mirza Khan (Wais) ^ — Bir^ brought to Kabul on his father's 
death (927) 433 n. 1 ; in the right centre at Panipat (932) 
472, and at Kanwa (933) 565 ; S)^ sent to govern Badakh- 
shan (936) 697-8, 699 ; Babur's protective warning to 
Sa'id Ckaghatdi 697—8 (here styled Shah Mirza) ; on his 
descent 698 nn. 2, 3 ; meets his rebel grandson Shahrukh 
Utr. 983) 191 n. 2 ; [t997 AH.-1589 ad.]. 

MiSLn_ Sulaiman Shaikh-zada FarmuB A/ghdn--- reinforces 
' Alam Khan Ludi (932) 456 ; gives him 4 laks 457 ; Babur 
dismounts at his Dibli home 476. 

Malik Shah Sula-im&U Yusuf~zdi Afghan — murdered by 
AQlugh Beg KdbuH App. K, xxxvi ; his sons Mansur and 
Taus, his nephew Ahmad qo). 

Sultan-bakht Beg^im Mtrdn’Shdki Timur id^ Barlds Turk, 
daughter of Abu-sa'id — her daughter visited by Babur (935) 
616. 

Sultanim Begrun Mirdn-shdhliut supra), daughter of Ahmad 
and Qataq — particulars 36. 

Sultanim Beg^m Bdi-^qard (ut supra), daughter of IJusain and 
‘X^huli Begim— particujars 265 ; arrives in Kabul (925) 397 ; 
dies on her way to Agra (933) 265 ; her husbands Wais 
Bdi-qard and *Ahdu*Uba.qi Jfirdn-sAd/ii, her son Muhammad 

* Here deiete ''^Sultan-nigar Kh&nlm’*, who was his grandmother and not his 
mother. 
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Sulj^n Mlrza and grandson Aulugh Mirza (265 n. 5) qjv . : 
[t933 AH.-1S27 AD.]. 

Sultan Malik Kdshgharl^ Dulddi B arias Turk — his sons 
Qafiz Muhammad and Ahmad HajI Beg, his brother JanI 
Beg qjv. 

Sultannigar Blhanim Chaghatdi Chinglz-khdnid^ daughter 
of Yunas Khan and Shah Begim — particulars 23; long 
parted from a half sister (907) 149 ; meets her brother 
Ahmad (908) 159 ; mentioned in Babur’s reflection on dis- 
loyal kinsfolk (912) 318 ; writes to him from Kashghar (932) 
446 n. 2 ; her son Wais [Mlrza Khan1 ana grandson Sulaiman 
q.vJ^ \ [t934 AH.-1 527-8 AD.]. 

Sultan ~ni2liad Begim Bdi-qard Timurid^ Barlds Turk^ 
daughter of Husain and Papa — particulars 266 ; her husband 
Sikandar Bdi-qard q.v, 

Sultan-q^l and Sultan ^Ali, sse Baba-quli and Baba ‘All. 

Sultan-quli chundq^Mughiil — his fidelity (904) and treachery(?) 
(914 and 921) 105, 109 n. 5 ; falls into a pit outside Kabul 
(910) 198; does a bold deed 236; out with Bcibur(91l) 
252-3; rejoins Babur from Herat (913) 330 1; in the 
Mughul rebeJlioi: at Ghazni (921) 364 n. 1. 

Sultan Suyurgliatmisli MirzSp S/uih-rukhi Titnurid^ Baidas 
Turk^ son of Shah-rukh — mentioned in his son Mas’ud’s 
genealogy 382. 

Ti^aglial Beg, see Sherim Taghal. 

Tagliai SJiah bakhski — put in charge of Shah Beg*s treasuiy 
(913) 338. 

Talxam-tan Turkman — particulars 279 ; his grandson Miiham- 
mad-i-zaman q.v 

Tahir Beg Dulddi Barlds Turk, son of Hafiz-i-muhammad — 
joint governor of Mirza Khan (905) 1 22 ; feeds the lamished 
Babur (907) 148. 

Tahir libri—fmds Ibrahim Liidi's body (932) 475 ; surprised 
by 'Rajputs (933) 549. 

Shah-zada® Tahmasp Safaivi'Arab,s,or\oi\smK'\\ — SD»^ men- 
tioned as reigning from 930—932 AH. 427 ; Babur’s envoy to 
him (930) returns with gifts (933) 540, 560 n. 2, 538, 712; 

his campaigns against the Auzbegs (934) 618, (935) the 
battle of Jam 617 n. 3„ 622-4 (where on p. 622 n. 1 read 935 

* On p. 433 n. 1 her name is mistakenly entered as that of Sulaiman's mother, 

■ Concerning; this title, see Add. Notes under p. 540. 
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for “ 934 625 n. 4, 635-6 ; his Own account of the battle 

635-6 ; desires peace 639 n. 3 ; his envoys in Agra 630, 632 ; 
his friendship enjoined on Kamran 645 ; [t984 AH,-1 576 ad.]. 

Taj Khan Sdrang-kham Afghan — sends Babur news that 
Mahmud LiidVs army has broken up (935) 654 ; waits on 
Babur 657 ; brings news which prevents hunting 658 ; sent 
on service 682 ; superseded in Chunar by Junaid Barids 683. 

Taju’d-din Kab^mud Arghftn — holding Qalat for Muqlm 
(913) 339 ; waits on Babur (925) 418. 

Sultan Ahmad Tambal Itdracki Mughul — with Babur at Asfara 
(900) 53 ; wounded near Samarkand (902) 67 ; promoted 
(903) 86 ; deserts Babur under privation 86, 87 ; joins AuzOn 
(^asan in supporting Jahangir in Farghana 87-8; induces 
The Khan (Mahmud) to withdraw support from Babur 91 ; 
his tyranny (904) 100-1 ; brings Jahcingir against Babur in 
Marghinan 101 ; his men drubbed out of AkhsI and defeated 
at the ferry 101-2 ; loses Andijan 103 ; is joined by anxious 
Mughuls 105; takes Jahangir against Andijan and retires 
106-7 ; Babur's campaign against him (905) 108-1 10, 112-5 ; 
defeated at Khuban 113; helped feebly by The Khan 1 1 5-6 ; 
opposes Babur at Archian 1 1 7 and at Bfshkaran 118; terms 
made 1 18—9 ; waits on Babur 1 19 ; his ill-influence 1 19, 125 ; 
makes Qambar-i-'ali prisoner 124 ; deserters to him 118, 125, 
156 ; moves against The Khan (906) 145, 154 ; an uncle's 
rough comment on him 145 ; is sent Nuyan’s sword by Babur 
(907)150-1; conspiracy against him 154; the two KhSns 
join Babur against him (908) 161-176 ; wounds Babur with 
Nuyan's sword 166-7, 396 ; terms with him repudiated by 
Babur 169, 1 7 1 , invites ShaibanI into Farghana 172; occupies 
AkhsI citadel 1 73 ; left by Jahangir 173-174 ; mentioned to 
Babur in the flight from AkhsI 178, 182; helped by 
ShaibSnl 183 ; defeated by him and killed 244 and n.3; 
a couplet of Muhammad Salih's about him 289 ; his brothers 
Beg Tllba, Khalil, Muhammad and Bayazid q.v . ; [+909 AH.- 
1504 AD.]. 

Tan^atxnisli Sultan Auzbeg-Shaibdn ? — at a feast (935) 631 ; 
his descent 631 n. 4 ; in the battle of the Ghogra 669. 

Tardi Beg*, brother of Quj (Quch) and Sher-afgan — in the left 
centre at PSnlpat (932) 472, 473. and at Kftnwa (933) 565 ; 
on service 538-9, 582, (934) 590, 602 ; [t946 AH.-1539 ad.]. 

Tardi Beg khdksdr — Babur visits him (925) 417-8; makes 
verse dropping down the Kdbul-river (932) 448 ; praises a 
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spring and receives a district 467, 581 ; returns to the danvesh- 
life (933) 583 ; conveys a gift to Kamran in Qandahar 583. 

Tardika — 'IzxAx yakka (568 n. 1) — on service (932) 462 ; in the 
right wing \tulgkumcL\ at Kanwa (933) 568, 579 ; joins Babur 
at Dugdugl (935) 651 ; on service 678. 

Tardi-muhammad J^ng-jang. son of Muhammad Jang~jang — 
sent into Bhlra (935) 661, 664. 

TarfU-mukammad Qtbchdq — at entertainments (925) 386,400. 

TarkhSn Begim daughter of *Abdu'l- 

•‘all — particulars 36. 

Tarsam Baliadur — punishes the Mundahirs (936) 700-1. 

Tarsun-miiJaammad Sultan — serving Humayuii (935) 640. 

Malik Tilua Yusuf -sat Afghan — escorts his sister Mubaraka to 
her wedding with Babur (925) 375. 

Tatar Khan Kdkdr (or Gahar) — particulars 387 ; detains one 
travelling to Babur (925) 386 ; killed by his cousin Hatl 
387, 339 ; Babur dismounts at his house in Pauhala 390 ; 
[t925 AH.-1519 AD.]. 

Tatar Sdrang-hhdut Afghan — Khan-i-jahan — in Guallar 

and hot submissive to Babur (932) j 23 ; surrenders (933) 
539-^0 ; on Babur's service (935) 582 (here Khan-i-jahan). 

Tatar Khan Yusuf-khail Ludl Afghan — particulars 382, 383 ; 
his son Daulat Khan q.v , ; [fa few years before 910 AH.— 
1504-5 AD.]. 

Amir Timur Beg Bar Ids Turk — Sahib-i-qiran — mentioned in 
genealogies 14, 256 ; his birthplace Kesh 83 ; Samarkand his 
capital 75, 77, 78 ; his description of Sogha 84 ; his removal 
of the body of Sayyid Barka to Samarkand 266 n. 4 ; circum- 
ambulates Shaikh Maslahat’s tomb (790) 132 n. 2 ; and 
Ahmad Yassawts (799) 356 ; captures of QarshI 134 n. 1 ; 
his example followed in the bestowal of Farghana 14 ; his 
gifts of the governments of Dihli 487 and Samarkand 85 ; 
his descendants styled Mirza down to 913 AH. 344 ; Flusain 
Bdt-qard the best swordsman of his line 259 and greatest in 
his lands 191 ; a descendant 567 ; favoured begs 19, 39 ; one 
of his old soldiers 150 ; a descendant effects the migration of 
fowlers to Multtn 225 ; Babur's victory where his had been 
at Pul-i-sangin 352 ; his and his descendants rule in Hindu- 
stan 382 ; their loss of lands to the Auzbegs 340 ; his builders 
and Babur's numerically compared 520; [t807AH.-1405 AD.]. 
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Timur ‘XTsman Mirdn-shdhi Thnurid^ Barlds Turk — men- 
tioned 280 . 

Tingrri-birdi Bashaghiiy) Mughul — in the left wing l^tii/gkumd^ 
at Panfpat (932) 473- ^ 

Tin^ri-birdi son of Qasim qiickin — helps to beat down 

snow for a road (912) 308-9 ; in the left wing at Qandahar 
(913) 334, 336 ; his servant at Bajaur (925) 361 ; entertains 
Babur 401 ; returns to his districts Khwast and Andar-ab 
403 ; overtakes Babur at jQi-shahi 410 ; acts swiftly for him 
(932-3) 546. 

Ting^ri-quli, a musician — plan's at Babur’s entertainments (925) 
385, 386, 388 ; upset into the Parwan-water 407 ; first given 
wing 415. 

Tirahi Sultan — takes a letter to Kh\\aja Kalan (925) 411. 

Mulia Tirilc-i-‘ali (=Pcrs. Jan-i-‘ali ?) — fights for Babur at 
Bajaur (925) 368 and (on his name) n. 5 ; on service (933) 
551 (where read Tirik). 

Tizak, son of Qul-i-bayazid bakdtvai — captured as a child and 
kept 4 years (910) 197, 

TufS.n Arghun — ^joins Babur and so creates a good omen (913) 
333. 

Sayyid Tufan— on Babur’s service (932) 453. 

Tugrhluq-timur Khan Chaghatdi Chingtz-khdnid — mentioned 
in Yunas Khan’s genealogy 19. 

Tulca Hindi (var. Nau-kar) — given charge of gifts for Kabul 
(932) 525. 

Tukhta-bugrha Sultan Chaghatdi Chingiz - kluintd, son of 
Ahmad (Alacha Khan) — waits on Babur (934) 601 ; at a 
feast (935) 631 ; referred to as serving Babur 318 ; works 
magic 654 ; in the battle of the Ghogra 672, 673 ; receives 
praise, thanks, and guerdon 674, 677 ; on service 682 ; 
[fw-. 940 AH. -1533-4 AD.J. 

Tulik Kukuldash’ — Tarnbal strikes him with Babur's sword 
(912) 316 ; defeats Auzbegs in Badakhshan (925) 408 ; on 
Humayun’s service (93,5) 640 ; his servant Barlas Juki q.v, 

Tulmish Auzbeg — in the battle of the Ghogra (935) 669 5 on 
service 678. 

Tuliin Khwaja Beg:, Bdrin Mughul — particulars 87 ; on 
Babur’s service (902) 66, (903) 88 ; killed 88 ; [t903 Ali.- 
1498 AD.]. 

* He may Lms the Tulik Khan qftchfn uf the Afa^ashti I'timrd j, 475 
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Tun-Bult&n (var. Y Qn) Mughiil — ghitnchachioi ‘U mar Shaikh 24. 

Tfiq.S Bogr, son of Sheiim Tagh&I — captured by Tanibal 
when serving Babur (904) 106 ; killed as a prisoner 107 ; 
[t904 AH.-1499 AD.], 

KhwSja ‘ITbaidu’l-lali Akrdri Naqskbandi — his righteous 
influence in Samarkand 42 ; his intervention for peace 
between ‘Umar Shaikh and kinsmen 62 and n. 1 ; Pashaghar 
once his village 97 ; disciples named by Babur, Ahmad and 
‘Umar Shaikh Mirdn-skdhty Darwesh Beg Tarkhan, and 
Maulana-i-qazI q,v, ; held in slight esteem by Mahmud 
Mirdn-shdki 46 ; his family’' ill-treated by Mahmud (899) 41 ; 
dreamed of by Babur (906) 132 ; his Wdlidiyyah-risdla 
versified by Babur 619-20, 468 n. 4, vr 604; his sons 
[Muhammad ‘Ubaidu*l-lah] Khwajaka Khwaja and Yahya 
q.v, ; [t895 AH.-1491 ad.]. 

^Ubaidn’l-lah Sultan Khan Auzbegy Shaibdfu Cbhtgiz- 
khdnidy son of Mahmud and nephew of Shaibani — defeats 
two pairs of Bal-qara Mirzas (913) 263, 329-30; defeated 
at Merv (917) 354 ; defeated north of Bukhara iifr. ; his vow 
and return to obedience 348, 356 ; victorious over Babur at 
Kul-i-malik (918) 201 n. 7, 357-8 ; routs Najm SanI at 
Ghaj-davan 360—1 ; avenges Mughul tyranny in Hisar 362 ; 
attacks Herat (927) 434 ; takes Merv (932) 534, 617 n. 2 ; 
takes Mashhad (933) 534, 623 n. 3 ; attacked by Tahmasp 
SafiiTUt (934) 618, 622 ; defeated at Jam (935) 622 (where 
in n. 1 for “934*' read 935), 635-6 ; Tahmasp’s description 
of him 636 n. 2 * ; his wives by capture HabJba Di7g/i/if/ and 
Mihr-angez Bdt-qard q.v . ; [t946 AH.-1539 AD.]. 

Raw&l Udai-Binfirh Bdgart — his force at Kanwa (933) 562 ; 
his death 573 ; [t933 AH.-1527 AD.]. 

Ulugrlif UliiSy see Aulugh, Aulus. 

Mrr *I7mar Beg: Turkman — particulars 279 ; his sons Abu'l- 
fath and ‘All tChan q,v, 

‘XJmar Hirza Thnuridy Barlds Turky son of Miran-shah — 
mentioned 262 n. 3. 

*TTmar Shaihh Mirza I, son of Tim Or — mentioned 14 (where 
in 1. 3 for “and*' read who) ; receives Farghana 14 ; [t797 AH.- 
1395 AD.]. 

■ llaidar Mln& gives an interesting account of his cliaracter and attainments 

(T.R. trs. p. 283). 
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^Xlmar Sliaikli Mina IZ Mtran^shdht^ father of Babur — 
particulars 16-19, 24-28 ; his lands 1 7, 24, SO, 55, 95 n. 2, 103 ; 
Akhsi his capital 10; his ambition 12 ; his family relations 12 ; 
betroths B$bur .35,120; Farghana invaded (899) 13; his 
death 13, 29, 32, App. A, i, iii ; his house used by Babur (908) 
172 and his tomb visited (900) 54, (908)173; his mother ShSh 
Suten Beglm his retainers Tulun Khwaja, ‘Abdu’l- 

wahihsb, KhwajakI Khwaja qjv. ; his old tailor 30 ; mentioned 
6 ; [t899 AH.-1494 ad.]. 

Timid Affliaclia Andijdnl^ gkunchackt oi ^\5T[iax Shaikh — her 
son Nasir qjv , ; [fbefbre 899 AH.-1494 AD.]. 

^XTuman, the Third Khalif — Babur surmised that Samarkand 
became ' Musalman in his reign 75; [ymurdered 35 ah.- 
66^ AD.]. 

MuIIS-zada Mulla ^TT^man — particulars 284 ; his birthplace 
Chirkh 217. 


Amir Wahid — his tomb in Herat visited by Babur (912) 306 ; 
[t35 AH.-655-6 AD. ?]. 

Beg Wals — brings news from Kabul to Agra (933) 536. 

Plr (or Mir) Wais — stays with Babur at a crisis (903) 91 ; 
released (905) 119; leaves Samarkand during the siege 
(906-7) 146. 

Shaikh Wais—stays with Babur at a crisis (903) 91 ; leaves 
Samarkand during the siege (906-7) 146. 

Wais Ataka — his canal at Kabul 200. 

Wais Khan Chaghatdi Chingtz-khdnidy father of Yunas Khan 
— mentioned 19; his sons Yunas and Alsan-bugha q.v*\ 
[t832 AH.-1 428-9 AD.]. 

Sulj^n Wals Kiildbt — his friendship recommended to Humayun 
(935) 627 ; reinforces Qila'-i-^afar (935 or 936) 696 ; his 
daughter l^aram Beglm q,v. 

Wais Ldghart tughchi — particulars 28 ; joins The Khan 

(Mahm0d)(899) 32^ safe-guards his ward Nasir Mtrdn-^hdht 
id . ; on service for Bal-sunghar (902) 65 ; waits on BSbur 66 ; 
^tays with him at a crisis (903) 91 ; on his service (904) 98, 
100,101, 106 ; at Khuban (905)113 ; advises 117; plundered 
by * All-dost 1 19 ; leaves Samarkand during the siege (906-7) 
146 ; his son (?) Begglna q.v. 

Wala Mtrdn-shdht^ see Mlrza Kh§n. 
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Sultan 'Wals Mirza Bdt-qard Timuridy Barlds TurJk, son of 
Bai-qarall — parentage 257 ; his cousin and wife Sultanim q.v. 

Sultan Wals Sawddi — mentioned 372 ; sent to collect a tax he 
had fixed (925) 374 ; receives gifts and leave 376.* 

Sultan ’Walama Taklu — mentioned in Shah Tahmasp's account 
of the battle of Jam (935) 626 n. 2. 

Pir Wall Bdrlas Turk — loses Siwlstan to Shah Beg {cir, 
917) 429 n. 1. 

Wall Beg^ Barlds — particulars 272—3 ; -his son Muhammad-i- 
Wall q,v, ; [t973 AH.]. 

Wall Beg^ Qtbchdq brother of Khusrau Shah® — particulars 

51 ; on his brother's service (901) 60, 64, (902) 7l, (903) 93-4 ; 
mentioned (906) 1 29, (910)191 by Husain Bdt-qard ; inquired 
for from Khusrau by Babur 193 ; defeated by Aimaqs 196 ; 
his death 51, 196; his former followers gathered together 242 ; 
[t910 AH.-1504 AD.]. 

Wall khazdnchty Qard-quzi — captured by Tambal in AkhsI (908) 
181 ; in the left centre at Qandahar (913) 335 ; his matchlock 
shooting at Bajaur (925) 369; on service 391,(932)458, 
465-6, 471 ; in the right wing at Panipat 472, 475, and at 
Kanwa (933) 566 ; his ill-behaviour in the heats 524. 

Wall pdrschi (cheeta-keeper) — receives a gift (935) 633. 

W’ali Qizil Mughul — rebuked (932) 453 ; in the right-wing 
\tulghuma\ at Panipat 473 ; made shiq-ddr of Dihll 476 ; on 
service (934) 601, (935) 638. 

Tadsar-i-muhainmad * Mirza Shdh-rukhl Thnfu’idy Barlds 
Turky son of Muhammad — his capture of Herat referred to 
278 ; his defeat by Husain Bdz-qard at Chanaran (874) 260 ; 
his loss of Herat to Husain (875) 260, 279, compared with 
ShaibanI’s of Samarkand to Babur (906) 134-5 ; the date of 
his death referred to 259 n. 1 ; his Master-of-horse Mir 
(Qambar-i-)‘ali q,v , ; [t875 ah.-1470-I ad.]. 

'Y’adsar-i-naAlr Mirza Mtrdn-skdhi Tzmurtd, Barlds Turk, 
son of NSsir — gifts made to him (935) 632 ; [f953 AH.— 
1 546 AD.]. 

7adgrar-i-BUltan Be^m Mzrdn-shdhz {jut suprci)y daughter of 
‘Umar Shaikh — particulars 18 ; her Auzbeg marriage (908) 
18, 356 ; her, return to Babur (917) 356. 

* See Additional Note under P. 372. 

■ See Additional Notes under P. 51. 

3 Here the Hai. MS. and llminsky^s Imprint add **NAftr**. 
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7adgar ^^EigbSi—his daughter Bega Begin) g.v. ^ 

Khwaja YaJhya, younger son of ‘Ubaidu*l-lah Akrdrt — his part 
in the Tarkhan revolt (901) 63 ; treats with BSbur (904) 98 ; 
welcomes him to Samarkand (905) 124 ; waits on Shaibani 
(906) 127 ; banished by him and murdered with two sons 
128, 147 n. 4 ; his house mentioned 133 ; his sons Muhammad 
Zakariya and Baqi, his grandsons 'Abdu’sh-shahid and 
Khwaja Kalan qjv . ; [t906 AH.-1500 ad.]. 

Shaikh YaJhya C/iislrti — his tomb visited by Babur (935) 666 ; 
his son Sharafu*d'din Munirt q,v. 

7all.ya Nu^ni^ at the head of Hindustan traders — allowed to 
leave Kabul (925) 416. 

ITal^y^ .HuhJupLi (perhaps the man last entered) — waits on 
Babur (935) 676 ; a grant and leave given 683 ; his younger 
brother (no name) 683. 

l^akka Khwaja — on Babur’s service (934) 598 ; in the battle 
of the Ghogra (935)67 1 ; drowned 674 ; his brother Qasim q.v . ; 
[+935 AH.-1529 AD.]. 

'Y'angi Beg Kukuldash — brings Babur letters and gifts from 
^Kashghar (932) 445-6. 

Ya‘qub“i-ayub Begchtk^ son of Ayub — on Husain Bai-qara’s 
service (901) 58 ; proffers Khusrau Shah’s service to Babur 
(910) 192-3. 

Sultan Ya‘qub Beg Aq-qiiiluq Turkrndfi — a desertion to him 
275 ; affords refuge to Bana’I 287 ; his beg Timur ‘Usman 
Mtrdn-shdht q,v. ; [t896 AH.— 1491 AD.]. 

Maulana Ya‘qub Naqshbandi — his birthplace Chirkh 217 ; 
[t85l AH.-1447 AD.]. 

Ya‘qub tez-jang — Mr- one of five champions defeated in single 
combat by Babur (914) 349 n. 1. 

Ya^qub Sultan— mentioned as at Jam 636 n. 2. 

Mulla Yarak — plays one of his compositions and incites Babur 
to compose (926) 422, 

Yarak ^agkSi (var. Yarlk)~stays with Babur at a crisis (903) 
91 ; locum tenens in Akhsf (905) 116; retaliate.^ on Turkman 
^"Hazaras (911) 253 ; takes charge of sheep raided by, Babur 
(912) 313 ; in the right wing at Qandahar (913) 334. 

Yar^i-*ali Baldly Bahdrlu Qard-quiluq grandfather of 

Bairam KhaO’i-khSnftn — stays with Bsbur at a crisis (903) 
91; wounded (905) 109 (where in n. 5 for “ father read 
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gracndfather) ; rejoins Babur (910) 1S9 ; on his Tramontane 
service (932-3) 546. 

Tard-husaini grandson of Mir (Shaikh) 'All Beg — waits on 
BSbur(910) 228 ; asks permission to raise a force in Babur’s 
name 231 ; kills Baqi Chaghdntdni (911) 250—1. 

'7arim Begr — Yar-i-muhammad? — on Babur’s service(913)337. 

‘YllIrparB Sultan Aiizbeg-shaibdn — his brother Aisan-qull (^.t/.) 
265. 

UTiBun-tawa KhSn Chaghatdi Chtngtz-khdnid — mentioned in 
Yunas Khan’s ^genealogy 19. 

7iil-oliiiq — conveys a message to Babur (904) 99. 

7ana0-i-*ali, son of Baba *A1I Lord-of-the-Gate — surprised at 
a Tuesday’s fast (925) 398 ; on Babur’s service 278, 468 
(where read his name in 1. 3) 475, 521 ; in the right centre at 
PanTpat (932) 472, 473 and at Kanwa (933) 565, 569 ; has 
charge of Ibrahim’s mother 543, 545 ; makes a garden (932) 
532 ; in social charge of Tahmasp ^c^arv^s envoys (935) 
631 ; inquires into Muhammad-i-zaman Bdt-qard's objections 
to Bihar 661, 662; in the battle of the Ghogra 671; «at 
entertainments (925) 400, (935) 683 ; his kinsman Ibrahim 
qanunt q.v, 

'Y'lUias Khan Chaghatdi Chingiz • khdnid^ Babur’s maternal 
grandfather — particulars* 19-24; made Khan of the Mughuls 
by Babur’s grandfather 20, 344 n. 2, 352 ; his friendly relations 
with Babur’s father 12; receives Tashkint from him 13; 
defeats him 16 ; his sons Mahmud and Ahmad q.v. and 
daughters 21-4 ; his servant Qambar-i-*ah q.v. mentioned 
92 n. 1, 149, 565 n. 1 ; [t892 AH.-i487 ad.]. 

Khwaja ‘Y’unas Saj'dwandi — his birthplace in Luhugur (Logar) 
217. 

7u8uf-i-^ali — musician at entertainments (925) 385, 387, 388 ; 
418. 

’Tuauf-i-^ali bakdwal — on Babur’s service in Bajaur (925) 375. 

7uBuf<*l-^ali KukuldaBii — made yomt'darogha in Herat (911) 
293 ; Babur’s cicerone in Herat (912) 304 ; his good dancing 
303. 

3rusiif-i-*ali rikdbddr — conveys a letter concerning Hind-Si’s 
pre-natal adoption (925) 374 ; receives a gift for swimming 

* The natarml place for this Section of record is at the fir«t mention of Yunas 

Khln (p. 12) and not, as now foond, interrupting another Section. See p. 678 and 

n. 4 as to ‘•Sections”. 
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401; meets Babur 418; (?)« (P^dles 

there 675, 687 (here ‘AlI-i-yQsuO ; [t935 AH.-1529 AD.].* 

Khwaja T&nif Andijdni, a musician — particulars 4. 

Ynnnf-i-eytib Begchtk, son of Ayub — Babur warned against 
him (910) 190 ; takes service with Babur 196 ; winters with 
Nasir 241 ; leaves Babur for Jahangir (911) 190, 254. 

7u0uf badt^ — particulars 289; [^897 AH.— 1492]. 

Sayyid 7uBiif Beg: Aughldqchl, sr>n of Murad — particulars 39 ; 
waits on Babur from Samarkand (903) 72 ; holding Yar-ylUq 
for ‘All Mirdn^shdhi (904) 98 ; dismissed from KhurSsan on 
suspicion 98 ; joins Babur (910) 196 ; advises him 197 ; his 
death 241 ; his brother IJasan and sons Muhammad-i-yusuf 
ailti Ahmad-i-yusuf qjv . ; [t910 AH.— 1505 AD.]. 

'Yusuf darogha of AkhsI ? — interviews Babur during the flight 
(908) 181-2. 

Sayyid Yusuf Machami — particulars 118; opposes Babur (905) 
118, 117 n. 2. 


Zaliid KhwaJ a— abandons Sambhal (933) 557 ; on service 
K935) 682 ; [^953 AH.-1546 At».]. 

Shaikh ^verse-making on the Kabul-river (932) 

448 ; his account of Babur’s regretted couplet 448 n. 5 ; goes 
into Dihll for the Congregational Prayer 476 ; makes a garden 
at Agra 532 ; recals a vow to Babur (933) 553 ; his inshd on 
Babur’s renunciation of wine and of the tam^kd 553-6 ; his 
Fath-ndma of Kanwa 559-574, and chronograms of victory 
575 ; in the left centre of the battle 565 ; prefers requests for 
Muhammad-i-zamSn Bdi-qard (935) 662 ; invited in verse by 
Babur 683 ; his maternal uncle Abu'l-wajd qjv , ; [f940 AH.— 
1533-4 AD.]. 

Zainab-sultaxL Begim — her granddaughter met by Babur near 
Agra (935) 616. 

Zalnab-sul$an Begim Mirdn-skdht Ttmurt'd, Barlds Turk^ 
daughter of MahmOd — particulars 48 ; married to Babur 
(910) 48, 711; Ifcir. 912 AH.-1506-7 AD.]. 

Zard-rui — on Babur’s service (935) 668, 669. 

Zar-dusht (“ Zoroaster ”) — mentioned in a verse 85. 

BibI Zarif Khatun^her daughter Mah-chuchuq 199 n. 1, 342 
n. 3. 

* The entries of 934 and 935 may concern a second man *AlI-i-yus!if. 

* Perhaps skilled in the art of metaphors and tropes [*ilm$^i~dadi*), 
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Zubaida Agrhacha Jaldir — particulars 267» 273 n. 2 ; [fbefore 
911 AH.-1506 AD.]. 

Zubaida Kbatun, wifeof Khalifa Harunu’r-rashid — a surmise 
concerning her 306 n. 1 ; [t216 AH.-831 AD.]. 

Zubair Rdghi — revolts against AOzbeg rule in Badakhshan 
(910) 242, (912) 295 ; defeats Nasir Jffrdn-shdAi 32i ; stand- 
ing firm (913) 340 ; [t914 AH.-1508 AD.]. 

Zubra Beg^ Agha Auzbeg^ concubine of Mahmud Mtrdn- 
s/idhi — particulars 47, 49; intrigues disastrously with Shaibani 
(905) 125-6, (906) 127-8. 

Mir Shaikh Zii’n-niin Beg^ Arghuh — particulars 274-5 ; cap- 
tures Shal (Quetta) (884) 429 n. 1 ; his ward-ship of ‘All 
Mirdn-shdht (900) 55 ; imprisons Khalifa 55 ; surrenders 
Aura-tipa 56 ; serving Husain Bdt-qard (901) 57, 60 n. 3 ; 
becomes un ally of the rebel Badl'u-z-zaman (^2) 71, (903) 
94-5, 260 ; invited by Husain to co-operate against Shaibani 
(910) 190, 191 ; goes for refuge to Husain 243 ; dealings with 
his son Muqlm 198, 227, 248 ; his title Lion-of-God 281 ; 
part of the coalition government in Herat (911) 293 ; defeats 
Auzbegs (912) 296 ; social matters 298, 299, 307 ; hears plain 
speaking from Qasim Beg quchin 304 ; his futile opposition 
to Shaibani (913) 326; defeated and killed 275, 327 ; his 
retainer Jan-aIrdI ; [t913 \h.-1507 ad,]. 




Index IL 

AhSlpQr (S.E. of A^), Babar at 642-3. 

Abi-quruq (Ktbul), Skbur at 197. 

Ab-burdan (Upper Zar-mfshSii)» description 
of 152 ; spring and pass of 152 ; a route 
through 40 n. 4. 

Ab-dara (QiyAr-shidmin), B&bar takes up 
good ground at 353. 

Ab-daia (Hindu-knsh), a winter-route through 
205, 242, 321, 351. 

Ab-i'khin (Fargh&na), Taipbal in 110, 
112 . 

Ab-i<nhmat » Qarft-su q.v. (Samarkand), 
mentioned to locate K&n-i-gil 78, 81. 

Ab-istida (S.E. of Ghazni) described 239 ; 
Bftbur at 218, 239. 

Ablward (Khur5sftn), Anw&rl’s birthplace 
260 n. 1. 

Ab-i-yar-q&ruq (Samarkand), Babur in 66. 

Abuha or Anuha (N.W.F.P. India), limits 
Sawid 400. 

AbQn- or At&n-village (Kftbul), B&bur at 
407. 

Adampur or Arampur-/ar^zma (U.P. India), 
Babur at 650, 684 ; 682 n. 1 ; location of 
650 n. 3 ; 684 n. 3. 

Adlnapur (K&bul), on the Surkh-rud 209 ; 
of the name 207, App. E, xxi ; a 
darogha's head -quarters 208 ; the Bagh- 
i-wafa near 421, 443 ; Babur at 229. 

Adusa-and-Murl (U.P. India), Babur Pt 645. 

Afghftnist&n, Babur’s limitation of the name 
200 ; demerits of its mountains 223. 

Agra, revenue of 521 ; *Alam Khan plana 
to attack 455-6, 474 ; estimate of 
Pftnipat casualties made in 474 ; submits 
to Bftbur 523 ; exhaustion of treasure in 
617 ; a military rendezvous 676 ; supplies 
from 685 ; hot season in 524 ; measure- 
ment of Kabul-Agra road 629 ; water- 
raising in 487 ; Babur takes oleanders to 
610 ; his workmen in 520, 630, 642 ; keeps 
Ramyftn in 584 ; receives letters from 639 ; 
comes and goes to and from 478, 548, 581, 
606, 686 $ others ditto 475, 526, ^40, 
576-8, 606, 621-4, 650; mentioned to 
locate places 529, 531 r2), 588, 597, 641, 
650-8, 680. 

Ahangar&n (on the Herl-rud, Khuraaftn), 3(^n. 

Ahangar^n-julga ^ (S.E. of Tashkint), BSbur 
at 90, 152, 161. 

Ahftr-passage (Ganges), B5bur*s troops at 528. 

Albak, mod. HSIbak, ^r. map Boukhara, 
Hai-bagh (K&bul-Balkh route), Babur at 
189 : a rebel near 546, and for location 
546, n. 2. 


GeoSrapliicaL 

Alkatl-yir (Kftbul), Babur’s scouts fight near 
196. 

Alk1-su-ar&" » Miyan-du-ab *» Between-the- 
two- waters (Farghana) an alternative name 
Babatik-aurchln 88 ; located 88, n. 2 ; 
Mughftls in 88, 105 ; Babur in 114 ; 
Taipbal in 1 16 

Allalsh- or Allimish-daryft, ? Qari-darya 
tFargh&na), Babur’s men defeated on, 
105 ; game near 114. 

Allak-yllaq (Hi^ar-shSdman), Babur at 187-8, 
194. 

Allchl (E. Turkistan), of the name 50, n. 2. 
Alndlkl var. (Kabul), Babur gathers tooth- 
picks near 407. 

'ATsh-pushla (Farghana), Taipbal near 106; 
Babur near 165. 

Altmak-dAban (Samarkand) described 83 ; a 
boundary 84 ; 64 n. 1 ; 80 n. 2. 

Al-tughdl (Kabul) position of 253 n. 3; 
Babur at 253. 

Ajar Fort (in Kfihmard, or Kahmard q.v* Fr. 
map Maimcn^), Babur’s and his followers* 
families left in 189 ; various occurrences 
in 197, 243, 293 ; a plan to defend 191 ; 
gifts to its peasantry 633 n, 5. 

Akhsl, Akhsikit (Farghina), described 9; 
book-name of 9 and n. 4 ; position of 13 ; 
— ‘Umar Shaikh’s capital 10 ; exploit at 
16 ; death at 13 ; — a rebel at 26 ; a death 
in 40 ; appointments to 32, 115 ; a notable 
of 110 ; a village of 171 ; a melon of 82 ; 
besieged 31-2, 54 ; threatened 44 ; araiy 
of, called up against B&bur 110 ; comings 
and goings from and to 87, 90, l()i-3, 124, 
161, J76, 180, 182, 183 ; river-fight below 
102; B&bur at 54, 116, 170-1-2; ap- 
portioned to Jah&ngir 118-9; an army 
hostile to Babur near 162; promised to 
B&bur 168 ; his attempt to defend 1 73-6 ; 
his flight from 176, 396 ; Shaibani defeats 
the ChaghatSl Kh&ns near 18, 182, 
351-6. 

Akr1&da-/tfrgsifa (Panj-ab), a holder of 453. 
Al&l-t&gh (Farghana), on a Hi^-£. Turkist&n 
route 129 ; sub-districts of 162. 
Alang&r-/fimJ» (K&bul), described 210 ; a con- 
stituent of the true Lamgh&n&t 210 ; 
a holder of 241 ; B&bur in 424. 
Al&'qiirghan * Ikhtiy&ru’d-dln (Her&t), B&bur 
reported captive in 313 ; the B&l-qaA 
households in 327 ; captured by Shaibani 
328. 

Al&-s&i-3»/fi^ (K&bul), described 220-1 ; 
wines of 221. 


I My text but I em edvisad to omit the genitive «b ; ao, too, in Sikl-A-Sri-ar, Rebf Uk-atkehm-^ 

■ Cf^ Ahengeren-julge n. as to form of die name, , 
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Ali-Ugh (f. of QUit-i-^IzU. AfghinisOn), 
over-^n 249. 

Alexander’s Iron-wall (Darbaod y.v. Caspian 
Sea), mentioned in metaphor 56^ ; purpose 
of 564 n. 3. 

Alexandria ad Caucasum (Kabul), site of 
214 n. 7. 

Alghu-t&gh var. AQlugh-t&gh (mid-Oxus 
valley), a Bal-qara arrival near 60. 

‘All'ftbad (Samarkand), Shatb&nl in 135. 

*All-masjid (Khaibar-route), Babur passes 
394, 411-2, 450 ; description of its spring 
412 n.l. 

*All-shaiitT-/f3/;fJ// (Kabul), described 210 • a 
constituent of the tune Lamgh&nat 210 ; 
a holder of 241 ; BSbur in 342, 424. 

AlULh&bad (India), see Piag. 

Alm&llgh (E. Turkistan), depopulation of 1 ; 
located 2 n. 1 ; referred to 162 n. 2. 

Alm&r (s. of Maim^n^, Fr. map), Babur 
passes through, 296. 

Alm&tu (E. Turkistftn), depopulation of 1 ; 
looat^ 2 n. 1 ; referred to 162 n. 2 ; 
* a battle near 349. 

Altl-^ahr (E. Turkistan), an occasional name 
of Yitf-kint 11 n. 6. 

Alw&r, Alur (Rajputana), a rebel leaves 545 ; 
an arrival from 687 ; mentioned to fix 
limits 577-8-9 ; gift made of its treasure 
519 ; an appointment to 578. 

Aipbabar (N.W.F.P. India?), on a suggested 
route 376 ; pass of 376. 

Aipfafila (Fani-ftn), B&bur at 465. 

*Ajpbar-koh '(Qundiix), a fight on 61. 

Amla (Kftbul), B&bur at 422. 

Amroha (U.P. India), revenue assigned of 685. 

Amfi-darya, Oxus, ^bur on 48, 189, 249, 
others on 57, 74, 193, 244, *359^; of 
Trans-Amil tribes 242 ; limits territory 49 ; 
*3&bor*s fortunes lost l^yond 426 ; — ferries 
of, Aiibtj, 93, 95 (where for Aubaj read 
Chfir-jfi!), 110, 189, Chfirjul (which read 
for Ai&bftj), KiUf 57, 191, Klrkl 191, 
Tlrmls 191. 

Andar-ib (n. of HindQ-kush), a n. boundary 
of Kfibul 200 ; mountains of 221 ; roads 
from 205 ; a bolder of 403 ; comings 
through 51, 193 (Babur’s), 196. 

AndartbA (Pua)-ftb), Bibnr at 391-2. 

Aadijfin (Faigbina), deacmtion of 3-4 ; the 
capital, sport in, pure TurkI in, climate of 
4 — ^ita wat4K^, mountains of 15, 55, 102, 
118, 125 ; tribes of 162 ; a grass of 221 ; 
its Char-bftgh 29; oelebrities of 4, 280; 
mentioned to locate places, etc., 4, 8, 10, 
16,. 1 13, 396 : its railway 30 n. 5 ; given 
to *Umar Shaikh I and II, 14 ; people 
of led into captivity 20, 22; ^bur its 
governor 29 n. 1 ; succeeds in it 29 
attacks on 27, 30, 54, 87-8, 106-8, 161-8, 
171, 192 ; azures of 18, 20, 89, 90, 122, 

‘ 192| 244 ; demanded from Bftbur 87, 168, 


318, 351-2 ; Auzbeg chiefs wait on Babur 
in 58 ; lost by Bibur 89-90, 122 ; his 
attempts to regain 92-7-8, 162-5 ; succeeds, 
103-4, 115 ; proposed disposition of 118 ; 
the cause of lus second exile from 105 ; he 
compares it with Samarkand 123 ; a raid 
near 164 ; its army on service, 48, 101, 

171-2 ; occupied by Sa'id Kh&n 351-7, 
362 ; commandants of 25, 32, 44 ; gifts 
sent to 633 ; comings add goings to and 
from 32, 58, 64, 102-3-6-8-9, 113, 145, 
150, 165-8, 170, *183, 399; B&bur’s 
comings and goings to and from 55, 66, 
71, 114-9, 174; hint of another visit 358 
and n. 2 ; {see Farghana). 

Andikan (Farghana), 161 see AndijAn. 

Andikhud (w. of Balkh, Khurasan), fighting 
near 46, 260 ; plan to defend 191 ; Sayyids 
of 266-7-8 ; a commandant of 279 ; 
a traitor in 325. 

Anwar, ? Unwara (near Agra), Babur at 589, 
641. 

Aqar-tuzl (Samarkand), a battle near 34. 

Aq-bura-rud (Fargh&na), rapid descent of 
Sn. 3. 

Aq-kutal (between Soghd and Tashkint), a 
force passes 111. 

Aq-qachghai (Aura-tipa, Samarkand), a rapid 
message through 25. 

Aq-su (AuHL-tlpa, Samarkand), Ahmad 
MirOnshM dies on 33. 

Aq-sii (Eastern Turkistan), 20 n. 5, 29 n. 5. 

'Arabia, a bird of 497. 

ArAt (Ubal), App. G. xxv. ^ 

Archa-kTnt (FarghAna), a road through 116. 

\rch1An-qurghan (Farahana), Taipbal enters 
1 17 ; scene of the (jhaghatil KhAns* defeat 
117 n. 2, *182, *351 (where rod ArchlAn 
for “ Akhsi ”). 356 (here read near Akhsl). 

Argand-ab (QandahAr) irrigation off-takes of 
332 n. 4, 333 n. 4. 

kxl’pargaffa, Arrah (BihAr, India), BAbur in 
664-6. 

Arind-water, Rind (U.P. India), BAbur on 684. 

ArfipAr (U.P. India), see RfipAr. 

Arns-, Unis-, Arys-sfi (W. TnrkistAn), a 
battle near 16. 

Asfisia (Farghana), described 7 ; Persian- 
speaking Silts of 7 and n. 3 ; a holder of 
115 ; BAbur takes refuge in 7 and sends 
mfts to Highlanders of 633 and n. 4; 
Babur captures 53 ; BAbur in a village of 
123. 

Asftduk (Samarlumd), BAbur in 131-^. 

Aspara or Adipm (MughfiUstAu), Abii-sa'ld 
Mlrdn^shM leads an army to 20. 

Astar-ib (e. of Ful-i-chiragh, Fr. map Mal- 
m^n^), tribes in 255. 

AstarAbAd (KhurAsAn), partridge-cry in 496 ; 
oranges of 510 ; a poet of 2S^ n. 3 ; ^unin 
Bauqard and 46, 95, 259, 260, 261, 272 ; 
auignments of 61-9, 70, 94 ; comitaandants 


I Asteriaks IndJsaCa Tiaadatoc's 



in 272 (Nawi*!), 275 ; two BU>qaifts put 
to death in 262, 266. 

Atak, ** Attoclc ** (on the Indusl, locates Nil- 
&b 206 n. 3, and Bftbft Wall Qandak&rVs 
shrine 332 n. 4. 

Atar (Kftbul), located 211 ; Bibur at 343, 
422—3. 

Auba, Ubeh, “Obeh” (on the Herl-rud), a 
holder of 274. 

Aud (U.F. India), see Oude, Oudh. 

Auliba>t& (Ghazni ?), Babur at 323. 

Aulla-fttl (E. Turkistan), 2 n. 1. 

Aulugh-nur (KAbol), located 209; a route 
past 209 ; on the ** nur '* of the name 
App. F, xxiii ; B&bnr at 421-5. 

Aunju- or UnjA-tupa (Fargh&na), Bibur at 

110 . 

Aurangabid (Haidarabad, Dakhin, India), a 
grape of 77 n. 2. 

Aiira-tlp& (between Khujand and the Zar- 
afshan, Samarkand), its names Aurush 
and Aurushna 77 ; an alp of 25 ; Dikh- 
kat a village of 149, 154 ; locates Khwas 
17; escaped to 124, 141, 156; transfers 
of, to *Umar 'Shaikh 17, to Ahmad 27, 
30, 35, to Muh. ^usain DUghliU 97 ; 
Ahmad dies in 33 ; The KhAn in 92 ; 
]^bur*s family in 136 ; BAbor in 98-9, 
124, 149 (£) ; enemies of BAbur in 152, 154. 

Aurganj or Urgenj (Khwarizm), a claim to 
rule in 266. 

Aurgut (Samarkand), surrenders to BAbur, 68. 

Aush, Ush (FarghAna), described 4 ; a trick 
of the ragamuffins of 6 ; course of its water 
10 ; appointments to 32, 65 ; a raid near 
25 ; an arrival from 112 ; fugitive to 168 ; 
dependencies of 109, 110 ; Taqibal and 
103-7, 123 ; BAbui's men in 114 ; oppres- 
sion of 172 ; good behaviour at 176; Babur 
at 108, 161-2-4-7-9 (advice to go to). 

AAtrAr, UfiiAr, "OjtrAr" (W. TurkUtAn), see 
YAngl. 

Autrull, Atnull (U.P. India), BAbur at 587. 

Afiz-klnt (FarghAna), refuge in planned, for 
the chUd BAbur. 29 ; M^hulstake refuge 
in 105 s JahAngfr, with Taifibal, and 103, 
114-6-8, 123 ; BAbur and 29, 108-9, 118, 
161-2-9 ; BAbur's note on 162. 

AwIghAr (FarghAna), a bolder of 118, 125 

AzarbUjAn (on the Camian), taken by White 
* Sheep 49 ; cold of 219 ; a comer from 
280 ; TlmAr*s workmen in 520. 


BAbA l^Iasan AkM, i.#., MbA WaU Camft- 
kM (QandahAr), izrigetion-chaiinels to- 
wards 332-6; shrine of the saint near 

Atack (Attack) 332 n- 4. 

BAbA IlAbI (HerAt), Qusam at 

256; (MS Fr. map Herat, Babonlei). 

BAbA XbAkl (HerAt). a rapid meiM from 
Fairihiaa to 25 ; an aimy at 326 ; located 
2 Sb. 2»326a.i. 
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BAbA LQlI (Kabul), BAbur advances towards* 
315. 

BAbA QarA (Bajaur y.v.), spring of 371 ; 

? identical with KhwAja Khifr 371 n. 1 ; 
valley of 367 n. 3. 

BAbA Tawakkul’s Langar (FarghAna), the 
younger KhAn halts at 168. 

BAbA Wall (Atak, Attock), see BAbA Hasan. 

Babur-khAna (Panj-Ab), 4^ n. 5. 

BAburpur (U.P. India), Babur at 644 n. 6. 

BachratA var. (FarghAna), a ferry crossed 
near 116, 170 (by BAbur). 

BadakhshAn, FarghAna’s s. boundary 1 ; 
'Hindu-kush divides Kabul from 204 ; trees 
of 221 ; locates KAfiristAn 46 ; KAbul 
trade of 202; Babur sends sugar-cane to 
208 ; a poet of 288 ; Rusta HazAra of 
196 ; unprofitable to BAbur 480 ; reference 
to his conquest of 220 ; Greek descent of 
its Shahs 22, 242 ; a series of rulers in 
47-9, 208 n. 8, 243, 340, *426, *433, 
*697 ; a plan for defence of 191 ; Auzbegs 
and 242, 294 ; considered as a refuge for 
BAbur 340 ; various begims go to 21-2-4, 
48 ; Nasir’s affairs in 242-3, 321-2 ; a letter 
of victory sent to 371 ; BAbur plans going 
to 412 ; Babur and Mahlm visit Humayun 
in 426, 436 ; Sa*Id CkaigAa/k/'s affairs with 
412, *695-6 ; *HumAylm^s desertion of 
690, 707 ; *offered to Khallta 697 and 
n. 1 ; *contingent disposition of 706. 

Badam-chashma (KAbul), climatic change at 
pass of 208 ; BAbur at 229, 409, 445. 

BadA3run (U.P. India), appointments to 267, 
582. 

BAdghXs (KhurAsAn, n. of Herat), Auzbegs 
defeat BAI-qarAs in 275 ; Babur in 296, 
307. 

BAd-i-plch-pass, BAd-pakht ? (KAbul), a route 
through 209 ; BAbur goes through 343, 
421 ; places an inscription in 343. 

Badr-au-A«/iw^, Tag-au (KAbul), described 
221 ; water of 227 n. 1 ; a route through 
209 ; BAbur in 421 . 

Badru-ferry (Ghogri, Sarii); 667 n. 5. 

BAdahAh*nagar (U.P. India), Babur’s visit 
gives the name to 678 n. 1 . 

BAgar (RAjputAna), a holder of 573 ; identified 
573 D. 2. 

**BAghdAd,” a variant for Bughda 40 and n. 2. 

BAghlAn (Qilndiiz), nomads leave KAbul for 
402. 

BahAr or BibAr (KAbul), seat of a tribe 413 ; 
BAbur at 414. 

Bahat, Bihat; Jhelum-river (Panj-Ab), course 
of 485 ; Ubur on 382, *441, 453 ; crossed 
in fear of him 382. 

Bahraich (U.P. India), revenue of 521 ; 
locates GhasrA croasiims 669. 

Bajaur (N.W.F.P. India), concemiim its 
name 367 n. 4, 571 n. 3 ; once a lUbul 
dependency 207 ; winea and fruit of 372, 
510-1 ; monkeys and birds of 492-3-4 ; 
beer ssado In *433 ; iT test of women’s 
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virtCte in 211 : Bftbur and 367 to 370, 
371-3, 377, *429; repopulation of 375; 
tribute of 400 ; Dost Beg's valour at 370, 
397 ; Khwija Kalan and 370, 411, 422-3 ; 
Blbl Mub&rika left in 376 ; arrivals from 
401. 

Bakkak-pass (between Vaka-aulang and the 
Herl-rud valley), Babur's perilous crossing 
of 309 ; an alternative pass (Zirrin) 310 
n. 2. 

Baksar sarkdr (U.P. India), revenue of 521. 

Baksara (U.P. India), Babur at *603, 660. 

Baladar, Bll&dar (U.P. India), Babur at 686. 

Bala>hi$ar (Kabul), present site of 198 n. 4 ; 
{see Citadel). 

Bali-juT (Kabul), maker and name of 200 and 
n. 5. 

Ballia (U.P. India), sub-divisions of 637 n. 1, 
664 n. 8, 667 n. 

Balkh (Oxus valley), border-countries of 76, 
261, 204 ; beat in 520 ; a melon -grower 
of 686 ; Its trade with K&bul 202 ; holders 
of 18, 61-9, 257, 263, 275 ; exploits at 
50, 93, 270; Husain Bdt-qard and 70, 
191 ; Khusrau Shah and 93-4, 110, 270 ; 
Shaibanf and 294-6, 300, *363 ; Kltln- 
qara and 545 6 ; 'Ul^id and 622 ; 
*Isma*ll Sa^a'wi and 359, 363 ; Mubam- 
mad-i-zaman and *364, 385, *428 ; Kbur 
and 220, *359, *426-7, *442-4-5-6, 463 
and n. 3, 546 n. 1, 625. 

Balkh-ab, headwaters of 216 ; Babur crosses . 
295. 

Balnath Jogl’a hill (Panj-&b), B&bur near 452. 

Bamtiln (Khurasan ? w. of Ghur-bund, Kibul), 
mountains of 215 ; how reached from 
Kkbul 205 ; Khusrau Sh&h and 96 (where 
for **Qftsiin " read K&mal ; Babur and 189, 
311, *351, 409. 

Bim^ralley (Merit), a langar in 308 n. 1 ; 
Bftbur in 296, 297 n. 1. 

Banikat, Fanakat s Sh&hrukhiya (Tftshkint) 

2 n. 5, 76. 

Banftras, Benares (U.P. India), crocodiles 
near 502 ; threatened 652-4 ; Bftbur near 
657. 

Banas-river (India), course of 485. 

Bftndlr, Bhander (C. India), a fruit of 507 ; 
Bftbur at 590-8. 

Band-i-aftlftr Road (Farghftna), Bftbur on 55, 
116. 

Bangarmawu, Bangarmau (U.P. India), 
Bftbur nearOOl. 

Bangash lArndn (Kftbul), described 220, 209, 
233, 405 ; a hold<» of 27, 252 ; plan of 
* attads on 229, 231-3, 382. 

Bannu plain (N.W.F.P. India), a limit of 
Kftbul territory 200 ; a waterless plain 
near 234 ; date of the modern town 232 
n. 5; Bftbur and 218, 231-2, 382, 394. 

Bftnswftra (R&jpOtftna), an old name of 573 
n. 1. 


Banur (Patiala, Panj-ftb), Bftbur on (Ghaggar) 
torrent of 464. 

(The) Bar (Panj-ftb), 380 n. 4. 

Baraich (U.P. India), see Bahraich. 

Barak or Birk (? N.W.F.P. India), mentioned 
as between Dasht and FarmCil 235. 

fiarakistan, Birkistan (Zurmut, Kftbul), a 
tomb in 220 ; ? tongue of 207. 

Barft’koh (Farghftna) described 5 ; position of 
5n. 2. 

Bftramula (Kashmir), a limit of Sawad terri- 
tory 372 n. 3. 

Baran-su,* Panjhlr-su (Kabul), affluents 
to 210-1 ; the bird-migrants' road 224 ; 
migration of 6sh in 225 ; bird-catching on 
228 ; routes crossing 209, 342 ; locates 
various places 207 n. 5, 215, App. E, 
xvii ; — passers along 195, 242 ; Babur and 
254, 420, see Koh-daman. 

Baran wUAyat (Kohistftn, Kabul), Bftbur in 
253 320 405. 

Bara (N.W.F.P. India), road of 411 ; Babur 
fords the water of 230. 

Bari (Rajputana), hills of 486 ; hunting- 
grounds in 509 n. 2 ; Babur at 509, 585. 

B&rlk-ftb (affluent of the Kftbul-river 
Bftbur on 409, 414, 446. 

Bast, Bost, Bust (on the Helmand, Afghanistan ), 
Musain Bdi-gariVs affairs at 94, 260. 

Baspun (‘Iraq), a w. limit of Khurftsftn 261 
(where read Basham) ; captured 622. 

Bateswar (U. P. India), ferry of 643 n. 3. 

Bftzftr and Taq (India), see Dasht. 

Baz&rak (Hindu-kush), described 205. 

Beg-tfft (Kftbul), earthquake action near 247. 

Benares (India), see Banftras. 

Bengal, Ban^la (India), wticulars of the 
rules and customs in 482 ; envoys to and 
from 637, 640, 665 ; army of 663 ; Bftbur 
at ease about 677, 679 n. 7 ; traversed by 
theGaiigefl485 ; abinlof495 ; fruitsof 504. 

Between-two-waters (Farghftna), see Alkl-su- 
ftrft. 

Betwl-river, Betwa (C. India) described 597. 

Bh&nder (C. India), see Bftndlr. 

Bhllsftn (C. India), Sangft's 483, B&bur’s 
plan against 598. 

Bhlra (Panj-ftb), history of 382 ; revenue of 
521 ; tribes of 387 ; Baluchis in 383 ; 
locates places 379, 380, 381 ; limit of 
LiidX Afghftn lands 481, and of Bftbur in 
Hindffstftn 520 ; servants from 616, '678 ; 
arrivals from 228, 391, 419 4 >bcusoUiery 
389, 539, rhinoceros in 4^, ' Bftbur and 
377-8. 382-3-7, *429, 478 ; he stays in 
the fort of 384 ; safeguards people of 383, 
478 ; sends prisoners into 461 ; summons 
by Mfthim of an escort from 650.; a 
governor 386-8, 392-9. 

Bhiijp&r (Bihftr, India), Bftbur at 662. 

Blah-sQ, Beas (Panj-ftb), course of 485 ; Bftbur 
crosses 458. 


1 Bftbur uses this nama for, Aaglicft, the Kib«l«rivw us low as naaily la Batta. 



Blana, Ba3r&iia ( Rijputana), mountains in 486 ; 
red-stone of 532, 611 ; water-raising in 
487 ; a dependency of 563 ; locates places 
539, 613 ; disaffection to Babur of 523~9 ; 
taken 530-8, 540-5 ; a gun made to use 
against it 537 ; praise of its soldiers 548, 
550 ; an appointment to 579 ; asked for 
613 ; Babur at 577, 581 ; his workmen in 

520 ; revenue from assigned to support his 
tomb *709. 

Bianwan /ar^niz (U.P. India), assignment on 
540 

Blbl Mah-rul (Kabul), Babur at 314. 

Bigram, Bikram (Panj-ab), four ancient sites 
so-named 230 n. 2 ; Babur at 230, 394, 
450-1. 

Bihar (India), a limit of Afghan lands in Hind 
480-1, and of Babur’s 520 ; revenue of 

521 ; Babur and 639, 656, 677-9 ; an 
assignment on 676 ; mentioned as if 
Babur’s 561 ; Muhammad-i-zaman and 
661-3-4 ; an earlier Ludi capture of 675 ; 
a dlwan of 661. 

Bihiya (Bihar, India), Babur at 662-7 n. 2. 

Bih-zadi (Kabul), Babur at 398, 416-8 ; wine 
fetched from 417 ; 19th century vinegar of 
417 n. 2. 

Bijanagar, Vljaynagar (Dakhin, Deccan, 
India), a ruler of 483. 

Bll&dar (U.P. India), see Baladar. 

Bllah (Panj-ab), Babur at 237. 

Bilkir ? (Kabul), Babur at 420. 

Bilwah ferry (Ganges), B&bur at 658. 

Blmruki pargana (Panj-ab), a holder of 453. 

Birk and Birkistan, see Barak. 

Bishkharan (Farghana), good fighting at 28 ; 
Babur at or near 117-8, 170. 

Blsh-klnt (on the Khujand -Tashklnt road), 
Taipei at 145, 154 ; Babur at 151. 

Bl-sut (Kabul), Bl-sutls migrated to Bajaur 
375. 

Bolan-pass (Baluchistan), *Shah Beg’s en- 
trance to Sind 429. 

**Bottam” (? d^bouchement of the Zar- 
afshan), a word used by Ibn Hankal 76 n. 6. 

Budana-yAriiy (Samarkand), described 82 ; 
Babur at 131 (here Quail-reserve). 

Buhlulpur (Panj-ab), B&bur at 454. 

Bukhara (Transoaiana), described 82 ; w. 
limit of Samarkand 76 and of Soghd 84 ; 
deficient water-supply of 77 ; trade with 
KAbul 202 ; wines of 83 ; melons of 10, 
82 ; bullies in 7 ; B&bur sends sugar-cane 
to 208 ; various rulers of 35, 38, 112 ; 
governors in 40, 52, 121 ; taken by Shai- 
b&nl 125 ; various attacks on 63-5, 124, 
*356-7-9, *354, *359, *360 ; Bftbur’s 
capture of 21, 704 n. 3 ; Mahdl Khw&ja 
and 704 n. 3 ; various comings and goings 
from and to $2-3-4, 135, 534. 

BfiUn (Ktbul), a route through 209, 

Bail (Rfijpfitina), revenues of 521. 

Burhinpur (C. India), B&bur on water of 
592-8. 
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Burh-ganga (Old Ganges), its part in the 
battle of the Ghogra 667 n. 2 ; 674 n. 6, 
667 n. 2. 

Burka-yllaq (Aura-t!pa y.n.), Babur at the 
fort of 92, 124. 

Busawar (Rajputana), Babur at 548 (where 
read Busawar) 581. 

Bu-stan-sarai (Kabul), Babur at 251-4. 

Bu-stan-sarai (Samarkand), 62 ; Babur at 74, 
134. 

But-khak (Kabul), damming of its water 
647 ; Babur at 409, 446 n. 4. 

Buz-gala-Kliana (Samarkand), see Altmak- 
dabun. 


Chach, lee Tashklnt. 

Chachawali (U.P. India), Babur at 649. 

Chach-charan (on the Her!-rud), a holder of 
274 ; Babur at 308. 

Chaghani&n (Ili^r-shadman), located 48 n. 5 ; 
an earlier extension of the name 188 n. 4 ; 
Nundak dependent on 471 ; a meadow 
(auldHg) of 129 ; a ruler in 47 ; Khusrau 
Shah at 93 ; Babur in 188. 

Chaghan-saral buliik, Chlghan-saral (K&bul), 
described 212 ; water of 211-2 ; name of 
212 n. 2 ; a governor .of 227 ; BibuPs 
capture of 211 (where for **920”rMR/924), 
*366-7 n. 3. 

Chahar see Char. 

*Chak-chaq pass (Hi$ar-shadman), Babur 
traverses 359. 

Chaldiran (Persia), cart -defence in the battle 
of 469 n. 1, 

Chaipbal-river (C. India), course of 485 ; 
Babur on 509, 585-9, ^7, 614 ; Shah-i- 
jahan pours wine into 298 n. 3. 

Champ&ran (Bihar, India), revenue of 521. 

Chan&rin (n.w. of Mashhad), Ijiusain BOi- 
qarlfs victory at 260 ; located 260 n. 1 
and Fert^ y.v. p. 39 n. 2). 

Chandawal (Bajaur, N.W.F.P.), of its name 
367 n. 3 ; torrent of 372 ; B&bur hunts 
near 372. 

Chandawar, Chandwar (U.P. India), correct 
name of 642 n. 8, water-raising in 487 ; 
comings and goings from and to 531, 552, 
582 ; Babur at 589, 642-3 ; he loses it 
557, 581. 

Chandirl (C. India), described 582-3-6 ; hills 
of 486 ; death of a holder of 573 ; men- 
tioned to fix dateif 269, 483, 605 ; ^buPs 
capture of 589, 590-2-4-8. 

Chapar-kuda (U.P. India), identity of with 
Ch^iparghatta 650 n. 1 ; a start from 659 
n. 5 ; B&bur at 650. 

Ch&r-dar eol (Hindu-kush), 204 n. 4. 

Ch&r-dih plain (w. of K&bul-town), the K&bul- 
river traverses 200 n. 4 ; *oTerlooked from 
B&boPs tomb 710. 

Ch&rik&r, Ch&r-yak-kftr (KftbulJ, altitude of 
204 n. 4 ; name of i&. 295 n. 1 ; Judas- 
trees of 216 n. 3. 
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Ch&r-jfil ferry (Oxus), 9S (where “Afibij” 
is wrpng). 

^har-fhaipba Wednesday (Oxos valley see 
Fr. mif^ Maimeni), 71 n. 2. 

Ch&r-sQ (Samarkand), an execution in 196. 

Ch&r>yak (Fr. map Maimen^), over-run 295, 
94 (where for “San-chlrtk” read Sen and 
Char-yak). 

Chashma-i-tura pass (KIbul), Babur at 403-4. 

Chftsh-tupa (K&bul), Babur at 320. 

Chatsu (^jput&na), revenue of 521 . 

ChA-tu var. Jal-tu (Kabul), Bibur at 228. 

Chatur-muk (U.P. India), a Gbogra-crossing 
at 669, 677. 

Chaupara (N.W.F.P. India), an Indus ferry 
at 206 { a limit of Bann6 233; Babur near 
234. 


ChanpArm (U.P. India), ferry of 677-9. 

Chausa (BihAr, India), a death at 273 n. 3 ; 
BAbur at *603, ^9, 660. 

Chatua or JAsa (C. India), BAbur at 581. 

Chldrlk^tQ (B^lkh-HerAt read), located 3(X ) ; 
BAbur at 296. 

Chihil-dukhtaiAn (FarghAna), 107, 162 $ 

(Hen) 296, 301 ; (KAbul), 107 n. 1. 

Chihil-qulba (KAbul), BAbur hunts near 420. 

ChIkmAn-sarAI (AndikhQd, Oxus valley), a 
defeat at 46, 260, 268. 

Chin, China, KAbul trade with 203 ; a Chinl 
cop 407 ; [for “ China ” see Kfaital]. 

Chin-Ab, ChAn-Ab, tract and river (Chen-Ab, 
Panj-Ab), course of 485 ; the Bar in 380 
n. 4 ; a Turk possession 380-2 ; BAbur 
resolves to regain 380; he on the river 
*441, 453 ; envoys to him from 386 ; his 
family readi 659 ; an appointment to 


ChIna-qOrghAn (KAbul), BAbur at 407. 
^hlnl&t 4 tr Chlnlwat (Panj-Ab), a Turk posses- 
sion 380-2 ; BAbur resolves to regain 380. 
Chirigh-dAn (Upper Herl-rud), BAbur at 
309; see Add. Note p. 309 for omitted 

ChiSkh^(fcAbul), described 217 ; a mulls of 


284 ; a soldier of 669, 678. 

Chlr-sA, Chlr-chlk (TAshkInt lands), Ahmad 
Miran-shdkts disaster at 17, 25, 31-4-5. 

Cbitr (Panj-ab), Babur at 645. 

ChltAr, Chitor (RajpAtAna), hills of 486, 
BAbar*s plan against 5^; RAnA Sang&*8 
483,617. 

ChnnAr (U.P. India), advance on 652-4; 
arrival from 657 ; appointments 682-3 ; 

' -Kbur at 659 ; road measured from 659 ; 
question of identity 682 n. n. 

ChApAn-AtA (Samarkand), 72 n. 3, 76 (Kohik), 
76 n. 4 S BAbur crosses 124 ; {see Kohik]. 

ChAHairfDOkl, QandahAr), BAbur at 238-9. 

Cintra (Portugal), oranges of 51 1 n. 4. 

Citadel (or/) of KAbul, 201 ; BAlA-hi^Ar 196 
n. 4 ; —of Samarkand, 77 position of 76 
n. 6; BAbur in 134, ,141. 


Oabud (Samarkand), AAzbeg victories at 40, 
124, 137. 

DahAnah {see Fr. map MaimAnA), com from 
295 ; traversed 194-7, 243, 295. 

Dakka (Kabul), App. E. xx ; {see note to 
Baran-su]. 

Dakkan, Dakhin, Deccan (India), rulers in 
482 ; ? Daknl » DakkanI 619, 631, Add. 
Note pp. 619, 631. 

Daman (N.W.F.P. India), see Dasht. 

DAmghAn (Persia), a w. limit of KhurAsAn 
261 ; Bal-qaras captured in 263 ; AAzbegs 
defeated at 618, 622. 

DandAn-sbikan pass (KhurAsAn), BAbur crosses 
294. 

Dara-i-bam (Badghls, Khurasan), BAbur in 
296. 

Dara-i-gu (s. of Balkh), a recal from 14. 

Dara-i-GbAzl KhAn (Panj-Ab), 233 n. 3. 

Dara-i-kh^nsh (Kabul), BAbur in 27, 251-3^ 

Dara-i-nAr (KAbnl) described 210 ; unique 
character of 210, 241, App. F ; wines of 
210, 410, App. G, XXV ; monkeys of 211, 
492 ; liame of F, xxiii, xxiv ; a 

holder of 227^ 344 ; attacked 241 ; BAbur 
in 422. 

Dara-i-pur-am1n (KAbul), BAbur at 342 (where 
! for ** anim ** retsd amln). 

Dara-i-fuf (KhurAsAn), character of 222.* 

Dara-i-zang (KhurAsAn), defence for planned 
.191. 

Dara-i-zindAn (KAbul-Balkh road), mountains 
of 222 ; located 189 n. 6 ; BAbur in 189. 

Darband (Caspian Sea), 564 n. 5. 

Darband-i-ahanin (^ifAr-shidmAn), a limit of 
territory 47 ; a name of (^ugha, Quhqa, 
194 ; *BAbur at 353 ; Najm Sami near 
359. 

Dar-i-gham canal (Samarkand) described 76, 
84 ; Babur on 124-5 ; {see Kohik-water). 

Daruta (KAbul), BAbur at 421-2. 

DarwAza (Bajaur ? N.W.F.P. India), a road 
through 376. 

Dasht (Plain), DAnum, BAzAr and TAq 
(N.W.F.P. India), names of 229 n. 1, 
233 and n.. 1 ; (Mehtar Sulaiman) mountains 
of 223 ; limits Bannu 233 ; a route 
through 206 ; BAbur and 229, 235-7, 394. 

Dasht-i-shaikh, Kursat-tAziyAn (Kohistin, 
KAbul) described 215. 

DAwar (KohistAn, KAbul), BAbur at 421 ; 
perhaps DAr-nAma 421 n. 5. 

Dhar (C. India), observatory in 79. 

DlbAl^r <Panj-Ab), revenue ot 521 ; ifuter- 
wheels in 486, 532 ; commandants in 
442-3, 4^ ; BAbur captures 206, *441, 
575-8. 

Dih-i-afghAn (KAbul), a rebel in 345 ; a goer 
to 402. 

Dih-i-ghulAmAn (KAbul), BAbur at 413. ' 

Dib-i-yaq*Ab (Klbul), narrows of 2(X) ; water 
of 241 « BAbur at 409, 445. 


t ■*TlM.'Dan4i4uft oftan asetionwl by the Arabiaa writen,-i . to lie west of BimlAn” (Bnkiaot Memaire, 
p. ISO a. I). 
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Dihlf, moanuins of 485 ; the copitsl of 
Hindfistfin 463 ; a Lfidl poMession 481 ; 
revenne of 521 ; Mlwit and 577 ; *AUm 
Khan and 455-6 ; Ibrfthlm marches from 
465 ; Sanga gives Bftbur rendesvous near 
529 ; fiabur takes, possession of 475 ; 
appointments to 476 ; submissive 523 ; 
mentioned as Babur’s 561 ; Khwaja 
Kalin’s inscription in 525 ; an arrival 
from to Bibur 526 ; treasure of 583, *695 
n. 1, 617. 

Dikh-kat (AiiTa-tlpa, Samarkand),, described 
149, 152 ; an arrival in 151 ; Babur in 
149, 150, 633 n. 4. 

Dilm&u var. (U.P. India), comings and goings 
from and to 534-7, 681-4 ; variants of 
name of 681 n. 3. - 

Dln-kot, Dhankot (N.W.F.P. India), location 
and name of 206 n. 6 ; limit of Koh-i-jQd 
380 and of Bannu 233^ routes through 
206, 399. 

DTrapQr (U.P. India), Bibnr in 649. 

Dirl pass (Kabul), a route through 209. 

Di 3 rul (Samarkand), allies of Babur in 138. 

Dizak (Samarkand), Bibur a fugitive in 148 ; 
a governor of 26. 

** Doab,** see Miyan-du-ab. 

Du'iba (U.P. India), Gangetic changes in 
667 n. 2. 

Dugdugl (U.P* India), Babur at 651-2. 

Dughaba river (Khuri^n), head-waters of 216. 

Dukl (Qandahar), mountains of 223, 236 ; 
Bibur in 218, 238, 382. 

Dulpur, “Dholpur” (RijpQtina), mountains 
of 486 ; Ibzihlm L^dfs begs in 593 ; 
Babur and 520, 552, 585, *603-6, 614, 
634-5-9, 689 ; accounts of work in 606, 
634, 642 ; a view from 610. 

Din (Jaswin, Panj-ib) ; 'Alam Khin in 457 ; 
Babur in 461-2. 

Dnngarpur (Rijputina), old name of 573 n. 1 . 

Dur-nima or -nami’l (Kohistan, Kabul), de- 
scribed 215 ; Babur at 420 ; (see Diwar). 

Dirrln- pr DTirrln-tangl (Kibul), a limit of 
Sb«h-i-Kibul 200, 417. 

Du-shfurpba (Badakhshin), Humiyun at 621. 

DishI (n. of Hindu-knshr), Khnsrau Shah 
submits to Bibur at 51, 191-5. 


£gypt, JM Mifr. 

Etiwa, Itiwa (U.P. India), hostile to Bibur 
523-9, 5^ ; appointmenta to 530-3, 579, 
582 ; comings and goings from and to 
541, 545, 689 ; Bibur at 644, 686. 


Fftizibid (Bbdakhshin), *? Bibur and MihUi 
at 436. 

Fakhni*d-d&i<«QlflttL( Balkh - Herit road), Bibur 
at 296.; (Mr F^. map Maimtei). 

Fanikat, Baaikar* Sbibnikbiya (Tishkint), 
passed by die Slr-daryi 2 ; identity of 
2 11.5, 7 Du 5. 
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Fin-tigh (94ir-ahidiein), Lake lakandar ip 
129 ; Bibur in 130. 

Firab ( W. TurkUtan ?}, a miiUi of 643. 

Faraghlna (Farghina), Bibur at 168. 

Farghina mod. Kokand, description of 1 to 
12 ; extent of 2 n. 3 ; included in Trans- 
oxiina 76 ; Alps of 223 ; nick-name of 
289; winter-route into 2, *183; capitals 
of 3, 10, 162 ; an e. limit of Samarkand 
76 ; Kabul trade of 202 ; celebrities of 4, 
7, 76, 90, 289 ; *Umar Shaikh’s (I and II) 
14-7, 24 ; Babur succeeds in 1, 29 ; in- 
vasions of 13, 20-9, 54, *183; proposal 
to dispossess ^bur 168 ; an arrival in 28 ; 
an exit from 190 ; Bibnr’s loss of 19 n. 1, 
*183 ; Bibur’s leaving 187 ; (jirr Andijin). 

Far-kat (n. of Kindir tau y. v. ), a refugee in 
149 ; a mulli of 343 ; reached from 
Ghawi (Farghina, Fr. map, Gava), 179. 

FarmQl HkmOn (Kibul), ^described 220 ; a s. 
limit of Kibul 2(X) ; Urghin in 206 n. 2 ; 
roads' Ihrough 206, 231-3-5 ; Shaikh- 
zidas of 220, 679 n. 7. 

Fathpur (U.P. India), Bibur at 643, 686. 

Fathpir or Nathpir (U.P. India), a de- 
pendency of 6W ; lake of 681. 

Fathpur- Aswa (U.P. India), Bibur at 651. 

Firiizabid (U.P. India). 643 n. 3. 

Flruz-kob (Gbir-Kihul road), Bibur on 365. 

Flruzpnr (-jhirka ; Ourgaon, Panj-ib), de- 
scribed 580 n. 1 ; Bibur at 580. 

Fulfil (Badakhshin), Kbnsrau Shih and 60 ; 
Mughuls from, join Bibur 192 (vdiere 
read Fulfil). 


Gagar, Ghaggar, Kakar river (Patiila, Pam- 
ib), Bibur visits and describes 464-5; 
called rud (torrent) of Banur and SanQr 
464. 

Gagar, Kakar (U.P. India), a constituent of 
the Gogra, Ghogra y.v. ; the word Gagar 
or Kakar used 602. 

Gamb(h)Ir-water (India), Bibur crosses 606. 

Gandak river (India), course of 485 ; defence 
of665. 

Gandamak (Kibul), Bibur at 394^ 414, 446. 

Gang-river, Ganges (India), course of 485 ; 
(Slanged coarse of 667 n. 2, 674 n. 6-7 
n. 2, 682 n. 1 ; bridged Bibur ‘495, 
599, 633 ; lands and chiefs east of 523, 
628, 638, 651 ; various crossings made of 
530, 544, 583-7, 598, 669, 681-4 ; Bibur 
on 598 to 665, G&6rl % a battle-station 
east of 371 ; ishai swims 603-5, 655, 
660. 

Garm-(diashma (Kibul), Bibur at 229, 411, 
448. 

Garm-slr (S. Afghinistin), *432 ; a bird of 496. 

Ganawin (Khurisin, Fr. map Maiming, 
GfaiPnnistan), mountains of 222 ; locates 
a place 6^ a plan for ^ence of 191 ; 
BAavpr at 296 (where nus-spelled ’* Ourz- 
win **). 
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Gau> or Kan-water (K&bal)» K&firistftn the 
source of 210. 

Gawftr*or IC^wAr (K&biil), position of 210. 

Qhain (IGUmiI), a punitive force against 253. 

Ghaj-dav&n (Bukh&rft), *besteged 360 ; *battle 
of 361, 279 : a fugitive from 363. 

Gharjistan, GhurjistAn (Khurisin), mountains 
of 222 ; Bftbur near 308 ; Muhammad-i- 
aamtn in 365.^' 

Ghawft (Fargh&na, Fr. map, Gava), Babur 
seeks the road to 179, 180>l-*2. 

GhizipOr (U.P. India), crocodiles of 502 ; an 
assignment on 527 ; a holder of 669 ; 
threatened 544, 680; Bibur at 659; his 
boats sent to 679. 

Ghazni « Kibul and Zabulistan, Ghaznin 
(Kabul) ; describes 217, 321 ; a N.W. 
limit to Hindust&n 481 ; cold of 219, 526 ; 
game in 224 ; no honey from 203 ; fire- 
wood of 223 ; highwajrmen on road to 
228 ; wines of, 4Bken to Hindust&n 461, 
551 ; repairs of a dam at 219, 646 ; 
a route to 206 ; locates Zurmut 220 ; a 
Sh&hnikbVs 382 (here K&bul) ; Aulugh Beg 
and 95 n. 2 ; Dost Beg buried at 396 ; 
various mvemors of 227, 253-4, 307, 
343-4, 363, 397, 525 ; not subjected to 
Bftbur (912 ah.) 300 ; rebellion in 
(912 ah.) 363 ; Khwftja Kalftn and 447, 
526 ; B&bur and 199, 228, 239, 240, 330, 
526. 

Ghur (Khur&san), mountains of 222 ; w. limit 
to KAbul 200 ; road from K&bul to 214 ; 
a holder of 274. 

Ghnr&m (Panj-ab), an assignment of 525. 

Gh&r-bnnd tumOn (Kabul), described 214 ; 
Nll-ab (Naulibis) in 206 n. 3 ; roads from 
2()5 ; a tulip of 215 ; B&bur in 195, 294, 
314. 

Ghfifi (Khur&s&n), position of 409 ; a route 
through 94; corn from 295; a failure in 
546. 

Ghurjistin, see Gharjistan. 

Ghw&lirl pass (on the Gum&l y.v., India), a 
surmised route through 235 n. 2. 

Gibrik or Kibrik (K&firist&n), people of 207. 

Gingfita (Panj-&b), described 462 ; an occupa- 
tion of 457. 

Glrdlz (Kftbul), head-quarters in Zurmut 220 ; 
tribesmen on road to 228, 403 ; a road for 
405 ; locates a place 403 ; Khwaja Kal&n's 
525 ; Tang-i-wi^hch&n a name for its pass 
403 n. 1. 

Gogr&, GhogriL Gagar, Kakar river (U.P. 
India), see ^r&. 

Gosfknd-liyar (n. of Bannu-plain), a sheep- 
road travelled by B&bur 233. 

Goshte,(K&bul), 206 n. 4. 

GfiftlUlr, Gwilior (C. India), described 607 to 
612, 613-4 ; B&bur*s building in 520 ; 
hills of 486 ; revenue of 521 ; forms of 
the name 486 ; ruler of killed at Pftnipat 


477 ; hostile to B&bur 523-9 (where add 
**Gu&lI&r” after Dulpur, 1. 4 fr. foot), 
539 ; assigned 539 ; gained 540 ; rein- 
fore^ 547, 557 ; B&bur’s visit to 605, 
552, 607 to 614 ; on envoy from 612 ; 
sedition in 688-9, 690, *692 n. 1. 

Gfil-water, Gumtl (U. P. India), course of 485 
(where for Gumtl *’ read (Babur’s) Gul) ; 
B&bur on 601, 658, 683-4. 

Gujrftt (Panj-ab), a tree of ; a ruler in 481 ; 
affoirs of 534-5. 

Guk-sar&l '(Samarkand), described 41 n. 2, 
63, 77 ; ascension-stone in 77 n. 5 ; a 
Mirza sent to 41." 

Gul-i-bah&r (Kohist&n, K&bul), described 
(without name) 214-5 ; fish-catching in 
226, Babur at 320-1, 406-7. 

Gum&l valley and river (N.W.F.P. India), 
B&bur and 235-6. 

Guipbazak pass (Khurfts&n ; see Fr. map 
Maim^n^), B&bur at 294. 

Guiphaz-i-chanian (Farghfina), Babur at 176. 

Gura-khattrl (Panj-&b), B&bur and 230, 294. 

Gurg&n-su (s.e. of the Caspian), Husain BOi- 
qard swims 259, 260 n. 6. 

Guzar var. (Qandahar ?), Babur at 332. 


H&-darwesh waste (Fargh&na), described 9, 
9, 151 ; *birtbplace of B&bur’s legendary 
son 358 n. 2. 

Haft-bacha pass (Hindii-kush), described 205. 

HajT-gh&t pass (Hindu-kush), turns Hindu- 
kush 205 n. 2. 

IT&jiptir (Bihar, .India), B&bur and 674 ; a 
governor of 663 n. 6. 

^ajl-tarkh&n = Astrakh&n (on the Caspian), a 
chief of 258. 

Ilaldl-gusr (U.P. India), location of 668 n. 2, 
669 n. 1, 671 n. 1 ; B&bur’s men cross 
668-9, 675. 

I^lwft-chashma (Khur&s&n), a victory at 260. 

Hamad&n (Persia), a saint of 211 ; *a soldier 
of 700. 

Hamt&tu pass (Panj-ab), B&bur crosses 381. 

Hangu (N.W.F.P. India), B&bur at 231-2. 

Harmand-, Halmand-river (Afgh&nist&n), 
source of 216 ; a drowning in 307. 

H&rO, Kacha-kot water (Panj-&b), Babur 
crosses 379, 452 ; an Indus-ford near 
206 n. 5. 

Hash(t)-nagar (N.W.F.P. India), a limit of 
Kfibul 200 ; desolate 207 ; rhinoceros in 
490 ; birds of 497, 500 ; locates a. place 
376 ; B&bur advised to raid 410-1. 

Haaht-jmk (W. Tnrkistftn), B&bur near 151. 

H&tya (Panj-&b), limit of a clan 452 n- 5. 

Haz&rasp (^wArizm), a holder of 50. 

Herl, Her&t (Khurftsfin), description of 304 to 
306 ; I^nsain Biif~fard*s birthplace ‘ 256, 
conquest of 134, splendid rule in 273, 
ease in 261, feast in 264, delay of a 


1 Babur's itinanry s>vm Gharjistan a grsatar aaatward extant than the Fr. map MalmtoS allows, thus 
ajreeing with Enkinas surmise {Memeirs p. 15a n. i).^Th« first syllable of the name may be ** Ghnr 
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pilgrim in 284, reception of fugitives 243, 
burial in 293 ; — joint-rule in 293, 326 ; 
weakness before Auzbcg attack on 296-9, 
326 ; — Shaibanrs capture of 207, 326-^“9 ; 
—Ismail SafamVs capture of *3S0-S 
^Uboidul-lih Autbeg and *434:— ‘Ali- 
sher NawiPi in 4, 271, 286-7 ; Banal and 
286-7 ; *Shah Beg and 365, 429, 430 ; 
Khwand-amlr and *432, 605 ; fugitives 
from 331 ; governors of 24, 37, 274 
(Kob-daman), 275, *633 ; envo]rs to 

Babur from *436 ; a Begim comes irom 
267 : Ma$*uma brought from 330 ; Babur 
at 300-1-2, 302 to 307 ; his marriage 
with Mahim in *704 locates a place 
25 ; fixes a date 258. 

Himar or Khimar (? Khurasan), a passer 
through 260. 

Hind, Hindustan, Ilindustanat — a northern 
limit of Kabul 200 ; routes between it and 
Kabul 206 ; a journey to Makka made 
from Kabul through 26 ; trade and traders 
202, 331, 416 ; Jats and Gujurs m 454 ; 
a saint honoured in 238 ; a raja of 219 ; 
comings and goings to and from 250, 265, 
267, 368 ; Khwand-amlr in *432, 605 
and n, 6 Astronomical Tables in 79 ; 
names for outside places used in 202 ; 
gold from 446 ; titles m 537 ; building 
style in 609 ; greetings in 640 ; mentioned 
by Babur in a verse 584 ; Hind-al named 
from 385 ; of Blana in 529 ; of the Betwa 
597 ; — a seemingly limited use of the 
name Hindustan 386 ; of its three names 
used by Babur, Hind 26, 219, 385, 525, 
532, 577, 577 n. 6, 578, Hindustanat 485, 
Hindustan usually ; — Hindustan the Less 
(?) 46 and 46 n. 4 ; — Ludi rise in 383 ; 
Lfudi possessions in 463, 480 ; Ibrahim's 
accession in 385 ; *tom by faction 439 ; 
envoys to Babur from *426, *436 ; Babur's 
comments on its chiefs 219, 385, 459 ; 
Farmuli ascendancy in 220 ; begs in 387 ; 
armies in 547 ; — ^Tfmuris conquest of 382 ; 
his employment in Samarkand of workmen 
from 77 ; picture.s of his victories in 78 ; 
tradition of a soldier in his army of 150; 
— Bihar's persistent wish to regain Turk 
possessions in MO, 377, 380-1-2, 478-^9; 
working-out of his desire for *426 : varied 
opposition to his aims 478 ; *bis five 
expeditions to : — 

910 AH.— 39, 229, 382 ; 

925 AH. — 378 gf 478, 480 ; 

926 AH. — *428, *4^; its frustration 
*429, *430, *441 ; . 

930 AH. — 575, *442; its frustration 
442; 

932 AH— *444, 445, 479 

one start frustrated in K&bul 913, ah. 
341-3; ‘Alam Khin asl^ and obtains 
help in *439, *441, 455 ; Daulat Khan 
proffers allegiance *440 ; *Bibiir*s prayer 


for a sign of victoiy *440 ; his fifth ex- 
pedition fixes dates 269, 545 ; indications 
that only the fifth aimed at Dihll *429, 
*444, 480 ; his decisive victories, at 
. PanXpat 475, at Kanwfi 574 ; references 
to his conquest 220, 561 ; some of his 
Begs wish to leave 524-5, 579, 584 ; his 
Hindustan poems*642, App. Q ; his ease 
in and hints at leaving 617, 645, 666 ; his 
family brought to 646, 686 ; — the *Akbar- 
nSma chronicles no public events of 936— 
937 AH. ill 682 ; *Babur's journey to 
Labor (936 ah.) may point to his leaving 
Hindustan 707 ; *HumA 3 run's arrival in 
696, 707 ; *on Babur’s intended disposal 
of Hindustan 702 to 706 ; *burial of his 
body in 709 and later removal from 709- 
710 ; — Babur's description of Hindustan 
478 to 531, viz. : — Introduction, on earlier 
Tramontane expeditions into 478 to 480, 
boundaries and capital of 480, rulers in 
932 ah. 481, varied climate, character of 
and northern mountains 484 ; rivers and 
Aravalli range 485 ; irrigation 486, other 
particulars 487, — mammals 488, birds 
493, aquatic animals 501, fruits 503, 
flowers 513; — seasons of the year 515, days 
of the week 516, division of time 516, 
weights and measures 51 7, modes of 
reckoning 5l8; — Hindus in 518; — defects 
and advantages of 518-9, 531, 532, 
revenues 520-1. 

Hindu-kush mountains, n. boundary of Kabul 
200-4 ; connected ranges 210, 380 ; called 
Hindu-kush in Kabul 485 ; account of 
their prolongation in Hind (t.«. Hima- 
layas), 485 ; roads and passes of 204-5 ; 
the clouds a hindrance to bird-migration 
224 ; limits of territory fixed by 47-9, 
194 ; an episode on 270 *Babur*s crossing 
930 AH. 442. 

Hi$ar-ftru 2 .a (Fanj-ab), revenue of 521 ; given 
to Humayun 465, 466, 528 ; opposition 
near 540. 

Hisar (-^fidman ; Trensoxiana), mountains of 
222 ; clans from 228 ; Kabul trade with 
202 ; — Aba-bikr and 51 ; Mahmud and 
47-^ ; Mas‘ud and 52, 64, 71, 93-5, 261 ; 
Bal-snnghar and 52, 61, 96, 1 10-2 ; Husain 
and 48, 57-8-9, 61, 130, 191, 260-3, 
275 ; iibm traverses 128, 130, 187-8, 
moves for *352, takes 37, 262, *352-3, 
defends *358, 471, attacked in 345, 
*361-2, leaves 362-3 Mughub leatre 58 
and rebel 105 f goers to 104, 141 ; Shai- 
bfinl and 192, 244, *362 ; abandoned by 
the Auzbegs 622-4 ; Khnsrau ShOh and 
see s.M. ; *thTeefold catastrophe in 362 ; 
Humiyun ordered to attack 625 
qUckiH and 66 ; a governor ; 

occupied for Babur 640. 

Hormuz (Persia), Fargnilna almonds imported' 
to 9. 

HunI (Kabul), Babur at 405. 
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Ha^ pMf, UpUa (iUbnl]f, B&bar croHtt 
195 ; tocatca a plm n. 3. 
llaEfir*(Plu4-ib), taken from Bftbnr 464. 
HmliUa (Far^iiQa), a •ubdiviiion ^ Aifaura 
7 ; Bibnr a refagee In 7, *181 }-Us gifts 
to envoys from 633. - 


llyak-s&t K&iimigB&n (9lfb'4bl4iBifrli>1ooates 
a place 48 li. 5. . - 

Indrl (U.P. Xn^K 4a arrival at 468.'. 
lndnsi» xm Sind'da^ri. 

*Iiiq (Persia), Kllml trade widi 202 1 virions 
cabases of 49, 51, 280,' ^336? envoys to 
and from 540, 583, 666 ; other comings 
and goings from and to 20, 46, 20!>-2-8 ; 
275, 282-7, 291-4 n. 3, 622 ; Bftbur’s 
gifts to kinsfolk in 522. 

*Iraqain, f.e. *Iriq<i«'ajam and *Iraq-i-%rabI, 
places noted for cold in 217 
*Iriq-pass (n. w. ofdOlbal), a inresamed crossing 
of 294 n. 3. 

Irij or fricfa (C. India), Bftbiir at 59(k 
IfhiflmlaMQftndfia^^^-iiii ItedaJchahiii JM j 
' -4P<ra freiaod' winte 381 ; dkttitary actt^ at 
60 , ' 192 ,' 243 . 

Ispoh&n (Persia), a governor of 635 n. 6. 
Istalif (K&bul), described 216; a garden at 
246 ; fishing at 226 ; Babur at 246, 406, 
416-& 


Jagdfilik pass (Kabul), Bfibur crosses 229, 
341, 414. 

Jahkn-nami fort (Bhira, Panj-ftb), Blbor in 
384 (where for ** nQma ’* read naknaK 
JahAn-namfi hill (Dihll district), 485. ^ 
Jahfin-nam&’l (Klbul), B&bur at 421 see 
Jul-shihl. 

. Jajmafi qr Jiymiwa (U.P; India), rebehr in 
533 ; a'tabmission near 534. 

Jaktn pa/rgmna (U.P. India), B&bur in 644. 
Jftlandhar (Panj-kb), an appointment to 442. 
Jallsar, jalesar (on the Jumna, U.P. India), 
Humftyun at 531 ; Bibnr at 589, 640 (in 
botlvpttces rwuf Jallsar). 

Jallsar, Jalesar (on the Ghogii, U.P. India), 
Biimr at 681 ; perhaps Chaksar 6Bt n. 4. 
Jilmish (w. frontier, Kibul), 205 n. 2*. 

JiUtO var. Chi-tQ (Kibnl), Bibur-ar22a 
Jim, mod. Jim-rad(N.W.F.P. India), Bibnr 
at 229, 230, 412. 

Jim (Khurisin), Hitifl's birthplace 288 ; bow 
marked iifVnaps<623 n. 8, *714 ; Jind the 
cognomen of Maulini 'Abdn’r-rahman 
y.v. ; Afixbeg defeat near 622 n. 1, 625 
n. 4, 635, 636 n. 2, details as to location 
- of the battle 623 n. 8, 635 n. 4. 

Janira pr Chankm (U.P. India), rebels take 
refncp in 682 ; not identified 682 n. 1. 
JangUMKibnl), Bibnr at 251-3. 31f-4n; 1. 
Jaswin-dfin (Fknj-ib), described 462 ; Bibnr 
• in 461-3. 

JaunpQi (U.P. India), see Jfinpfir. 
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Jaiia-willy^.(lQmiiain), 46 n. 3. 

Jlhlam, JIlam,71ielnm (Panj-ib), Babur neat 
453 ; see BaLat for Jhelum river. 

Jfid mountains (Panj-ib), see Koh-i-jud. 

jGdnk (Samarkand), Bibnr at 147. 

Jul-shihl (Kibnl), BibUr at 229, 394, 410, 
422; (ise Jabin-nami*I). 

Jnmandni, m^. ** Jnmoheen " 7 (U.P. India), 
Bibnr at 649. 

Jun<river, Jumna (India), course of 485 ; 
locates a place 532 ; a drowning in 582 ; 
Bibnr on or crossing 467, 475, 531, 605, 
616, 638-9, 640,6^5. 684-6 ; he bathes 
in 644 ; orders his officers to cross 684 ; in 
flood 685. 

JunabpQr, Junapfir (U.P. India), an old form 
of Junpur or Jannpur 676 n. 4 ; used by 
Bibnr 276 (where read it for ** Jaunpur 
544, 6^ 676, 682 ; see tn/vn Junpur. 

JOnpur,* Jaiinpuf (U.P. India), water of 658 ; 
formaly a Sharql possession 481 ; revenue 
of 521 ; taken by Humiyun 544 ; an 
anlgnmeift’bn 527; appointments to 276, 
538,-644, 676, 682; arrivnU from 636, 
. 667 .'*' 

Jfirgha-tfl'fRibul), see Qurgha-tu. 

JCisa or Chausa (C.P, India), Bibur-at 581. 


Kibul town pnd country, description of 199 
to 227, — position and boundaries 199, 481, 
town and environs 200, fort 201, 344, 
bridges 198, 314, 417, trade 202, climate 
77, 201-3, 223, 314, 584, snow in 208-9, 

223, 314, dividing line between hot and 
cold climates 208, 220, 229, fruits 202, 
510, cnltivated lands 243, meadows 204, 
Hindfi-kush roads 204, Lamghinit roads 
201, Khurisin road 205, Ilindustin roads 
205, 206 n. 3, 231, 308, 629; highway- 
men 205, 341, peoples 207, 221, sub- 
divisions 207 to 221, dependencies 214-5, 
revenue 221, mountain-tracts 221,’ fire- 
wood 223, fanna 223, 496-8, bird-catchiiig 

224, fishing 225 ; — rivers of, Birin — 

KiM, LiAugnr <Logar); gearm~sSl 208, 
4B4 : unfitness for nomads 228, 402 ; use 
*‘Hiiidi-kujrit”m485; useof ** Kibul ** In 
Asm 532 ; a mulli cd 284 ; — given to 
‘Umar Shaikh 14 ; Ailiigh B^ KdbsdtexA 
95 and n. 2 (where **2” should follow 
**Mlrai’' and not “son”); *185; Abi- 
bikr and 2^; ‘Abdu-r-raasiq and 195; 
Mnqim Arghdn and 195, 198-9, 227; 
Khusmu Shih and 192 ; — BibuFs move - 
to win it 7, 189, 191-7-; his capture of 
198-9 ; dates fiz^ by the capture of, 19 
n. 1, 21, 26, 39, 48, 227, 251, 274, 282, 
377, 383, 394, and bv his possession of 
27, 529;, a s^nel.of its cMure 243| 
reserved by him for himself 227, 227 n. 5^ 
627, 645-^ I— 4ils comings and goings to 
and from 27, 229, 241, 248-9, ^ 323. 
325, 330. 339, *350, *363-4-5. 389, 395, 



403*4-5^7-8, 415-18-19, 441-^-3s other 
comings and goings 51, 196, 228, 321, 
349, 364-5, 3W, 399, 531, 539, 544, 
*696, 687, 699 ; men sent to 343, 413, 
466^ 476 ; various Begims arrive in or leave 
36, 306, 339—265, 397—21—264—267— 
269—606, 616 ; family journey from 646-7, 
650-5 - 7-8, 686-7-9 n. 5; followers 
delay to go to 307 ; ^landless men in 706 ; 
excess levy of grain on 228 ; its sir (weight) 
632; officers in 250, 270, 273, 382, 646 
n. 3; newly-made begs of 458, 524; — 
anxiety for 300, 307; disloyalty in 313- 
320, 331, 345 ; ^tranquil 349 ; *Mughuls 
of 357; of its troops 375, 550, 579, 625; 
—Babur in it the last ruling Timurid 340, 
•427; envoys to him in *439-440, *441, 
529 ; his poverty in 525 ; learns the word 
sa^gur in 232 ; family affairs in *603-4 ; 
— letters of victory sent to 371, 466, 580; 
other letters fb and from 374, 541, 618, 
639, 644-5,6 ; gifts 463, 523, 642 ; Babur’s 
seeming intention of return to 698 n. 5, 
•705-6-7 ; his chosen centre *705 ; the 
taking of his body to *709-10 ; his burial- 
garden and grave *710-11. 

Kabul-water, Nll-ib a name of 206 n. 3 ; 
fords of 206, 345, 411 ; App. E xvii, xix, 
XX ; Babur on 451. 

Klbnd.iSoghd, Samarkand), 73 ; 98. 

Kacha-kot (Panj-abl, a holder of 250 ; Babur 
crosses water of (Hiru) 379, 403, 452. 

Kachwa (C. India), described 590 ; Babur at 
590-2. 

Kifiristln, mountains connecting with its own 
480 ; former extent of 212 n. 3 ; border- 
lands of 210-1-2 ; wines of 21 1-2, 372 ; 
highwaymen of 205, 214; a g/kOsi raid 
into 46. 

Kahadstin (Herl), Babur at 305 ; Shaibanl 
at 329. 

Kahin (Sind, India), Shah Beg’s capture of 
398, *430-5. 

Kahl&r (Simla Hill-state, India), taken for 
Bibur 464 : *its Raja visiu him, 692-9. 

Kibrnard or Kalmard (KabubBalkh route, 
Fr. map Malmana), a j^n for defence -of 
191 ; a governor in 409, 546 n. 2 ; ex- 
posed to AQzbeg attack 409; various 

- occurrences in it 239, 250, 295 ; Babur in 
48, 189 ; households left in 189, 194-7 r 
Babur loyal to Jahangir in 190, 239 ; he 
•ends gifts to peasants of 633 ; (me Ajar). 

Kahiftj (N.W.F.F. India), Babur at 373-4. 

Kal^ river (N. India), su Csagar, Ghaggar. 

iC&llLbigh (Panj-ab), locates Dfnkot 206, n. 5. 

Kmlinjar (Panj-fth), perverted allegiance of 3S7 
(where in n. 3 ^s/sfe'the second sentence). 

Kalinjar (U.F. India), revenue of 521 ; 
M^uba a dependency of 685 n. A 

Kalinfir (Panj-Ab), a governor of 442 ; Bibur 
and 451-8. 

Kalda-kahar(Panj-ab>, described 381 ; Bibur 

^ at 381-9, 391. 
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Kalpl (U.P. India), revenue of 521 ; elephants 
in 488 ; dependencies of 649, 6M ; locates 
places 544, 590, 659; hostile to Bibur 
523 ; Bibur in 590 ; boats from 596, 684. 

KilpQsh (Khurisan), 622 n. 3. 

Kix^ SuM (Kabul), described 213 ; water 
of 211. 

Kamail (Kabul), meadow of 204 ; Bibur at 
244 ; (on the Indus), Bibur at 230. 

Kim-rud volley (Hi^r- shad man), a flight 
through 58 ; Babur in 129-30. 

Kanir ferry (Jumna U.P. India), Bibur at 
589, 590-8. 

Kin-bai (Samarkand), locales places 52, 64 ; 
Mahmud (Khin) at 53, 111. 

Kandir, Kuhandir (Kijputana), besieged by 
Sangi, surrenders 530-9. 

Kand-i-badam (Farghana), described 8, locates 
a place 20; a governor of 115: passers 
through 44, 172 ; Bibur at 92, *358 n. 2 
(a legendary visit). 

Kandla or Kundla (U.P. India), revenue of 
521 ; an assignment on 679. 

Kingra (Panj-ab), a ** Bajaur *' north of 51 1 
n. 3. 

Kanhpur, “Cawnpore” (U.P. India), 649 
n. 7. 

Kaniguram (Dasht-Kabul route), 235 n. 2. 

Kanwi, Kanwaha (Rijputana), Babur's 
victory of 549, 557 to 574, 523 n. 3. 

Kanwihln (Panj-ib), Bibur at 458. 

Karal (Panj-ab), Bibur at 464. 

Kari-su, ^ua-su 7 (Kabul), a tribe on 413. 

Kare-khina, sss SawAd. 

Kark ? (Kabul), Bibur at 395. 

Karmin (‘Iriq), surrenders 51 ; an intruder 
in 260. 

Karmi-niia river (Bihir, India), ill-repute of 
659 ; Bibur on 659-60. 

Kar-mish mountain (Kabul), located 403 ; 
Babur near 403-5. 

Karmlna (Samarkand), mentioned as a 
wiidyat 84. 

Kamil (U.P. India), *6ibur at 701. 

Kamin (Farghina), a village of 161 ; locates 
place 162, 168 (where in section heading 
for ** Kisin’* recuL Kamin) ; a darogiun of 
179-80 ; Bibur and 179,* 182. 

Karrah (U.P. I.), a dependency of 651 ; Babur 
at 652. 

Karrah-Minikpfir (U.P. India), revenue of 
521 ; elephants in 488 ; Humisiin near 
544 

Kisin (Farghina), described 10 ; fixes a date 
28 ; a raid near 26 ; a departure to 32 ; 
a holder of hostile to Bibur 170 ; Bibur 
ai 104, 116 

Kish^ar (E. Turkistin>, an e. limit of 
Farghina 1, of Samarkand 76 ; a border 
tribe of 55; *Kisbgbar-Farghina road 
183 ; trade with Kibol 202, Andi^nl 
captives in 20 n. 3 rulers in 21, 29 n. 5, 
32-7. 318, 415, 427, 695-6 ; Mu^fiU in 
*184, 351, 364 ; arrivals from 399, 415-6 : 

»37 
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Babur’s kinsfolk in 21>4, 318, 409, 522 ; 
n devious journey through 399;' a return 
f spin 408, and to S90. 

Kashmir, mountains of 380~7» 481 ; a bird of 
494 ; lost dependencies of 484 ; Babur on 
name of 484, *sends an expedition to 692- 
3-8 n. 5, 701. Additional Note p. 693. 

Katlang (N.W.F.P. India), B&bur at 377. 

Kattawar-pUin (Ghazni 7), torrent of 240 ; 
Babur in 323-5. 

Kawarl-water (C. India), Babur crosses 607, 
614. 

Kechef-dara (Kburasftn), leads down to 
Mashhad 622 n. 3. 

Kesh =« Shahr-i'sabz (Samarkand), described 
3, 83 ; a blinded refugee in 95 ; Bana’I 
dismis^ to 136 ; an arrival from 137 ; 
Babur and 125-8, 138. 

Keshtud ( Hi^ar-shadman tract), Babur at 130. 

Khaibar-mountains (K^ul), route through 
206 ; crossings of 250, 260, 492 ; Babur’s 
crossings of 229, 382, 411-3. 

Khairkbftd (U.P. India), revenue of 521 ; 
l^bnr’s army at ^3. 

Kh&kan-&rlq (Farghftna), Babur on 165-7. 

Khallla (Soghd, Samarkand), Babur at 148. 

Khalisluik (Qandahar), a water-head 332 ; 
Babur at 333. 

Khamalangan (Badakhshan), a holder of 242. 

Khamchan (Badakhshan), military move to 
321. 

Kh&n-yurtI (Samarkand), described 82 ; Babur 
at 67-8, 82, 124, 131. 

Kharabuk (Farghana), B&bur near 163-8. 

Kharbln (s.e. of Ghazni), 323 n. 3. 

Khar! (U.P. India), Babur at 580. 

Kharld pargana (on the Saru a Ghogra), 
formerly on both banks of the river 561 
n. 2, 664 n. 8, 674 n. 6 ; present limits 
637, n. 1 ; position of town of 679 and n. 1 ; 
a (now) Bihar pargana of 674 ; Humayun 
plunders 544 ; capture of mentioned 561 ; 
Bftbur’s man in ^7 ; position of its army 
opposing B&bur 664, 676 n. 5. 

Xhartank (Samarkand), a celebrity of 76. 

Khasbfin j^Uun (Far^Sna), Bftbur crosses 124. 

Khaflar (W. Turkistin), Babur at 151. 

Kawlk road (HindH-ku^), 205 ; height of its 
pass 2(K, n. 4. 


counted by all as in Farghina 17 ; locates 
a place 55 ; holders of 35, 115; Ahmad 
MtrSn • sAsJkf takes 30 ; surrender to 
Babur of 53 ; B&bur*s first hiarriage made 
in it 35, 120 ; he in it 59, 90-1-2 ; a 
“ poor place ** 97-8 ; he halts in a Tillage 
of 100 ; his legendary transit of 358 n. 2 ; 
a follower’s compulsory journey to 124. 

Khujand -water, Saihun, STr-dar 3 rfi, rer Saihfin. 

Khulm (K&bul-Balkh road, Fr. map Bokhalra), 
vine-culture in 210 n. 6 ; places on its 
river 546 n. 2. 

Khfiqin (Farghina), an arrival at 44 ; Bibur 
It 161. 

Khurasan, Khurisanit (219), Hindustinl use 
of the name 202 ; Kibul roads from 205, 
300 ; KAbul trade with 202, 225 ; melons 
and oranges of 203, 510, compared with 
Kabul Koh-daxnan 216 ; i^ammdms in 79 ; 
medical practice in 246; refined manners 
of Khurasanls 303 ; nomads of 221 ; '*en- 
forced migration of Mughuls to 351 ; 
— Mahmud GAannawi and 479 ; Abu- 
sa*1d’s Cadet Corps of 28, 50, App. H, 
xxvi, xxvii ; Yunas Khan in 20 ; Aba- 
bikr defeated in 260 ; Mahmud expelled 
from 46; Mas’ud “did not stay in” 95 
(where add the quoted words, 1. 12, after 
** service”); BadlVz - zaman returns to 
70 ; Husain and 57, 94, 259-60- 

80-3 ; Babur and 185-7-8, 255, 285-6, 295, 
300, 330-2 ; Ma’sfima in 36, 339 ; — troops 
of 61, 296 ; dismissals to 98, 128, 194-7, 
319, 320 ; comings and goings from and 
to 15, 194, 197, *243, 264, 270, 331, 363 ; 
distinguished men of 280-2-4, 291 ; 
Biburs kinsfolk in 246, 253, 522, 6) *7 i 
a verse well known in 328. 

Khurd (Kh^d)-Kabal (Kabul), wild asses in 
224 ; river-dam pf 647 ; Babur in 341. 

Khurram (Kabul - ^Ikh route), traitors to 
Babur near 546 (Fr. map Maiming, 
Khouram). 

Khush-ftb (Panj-fib), Abk-bikr in 260 ; B&bur 
regards it as his own 380-2 ; Miichls 
in 383 ; an enemy to 383-4, 388 ; a 
governor of 388 ; a fugitive through 3^. 

Khutan, Khotin (£. Turkistbi), Allchl the 
capital of 50 n. 2; Gfirkhiii a title pf 


Xhawtl-i-qutl {s§e Zinin pass), Bibur in 309. 

Khinjon (n. of Hindfi-ku^), roads to 205. 

Khirgird or Kbirjard (Khurftsin), Jimrs 
birthplaee 623, n. 8 ; battle of Jim fought 
iiatf623, 635. 

KUvi-khina (Kibttl)» Bibur puMs 417. 

Kb^lpl « N. Cbina, a caravan firpm 15 ; 
.-poieelain, etc. fnm 80» 157-9, 160; trade 
piofits in 202. [N B.-— For all instances 
Uliar’s word it KhiOI and not ‘’China”.] 

Khoair or Khilzir (Samarkand), mentioned as 
a wiUiptU 84 ; loat ky AQ«1 m^ 135, 359. 

Khfibfca nr Kbfknin (Fai||hina), approx, site 
j of Bitmi^s first langed battle 113. 

Khujand var. (Farghina), described 7 ; not 


rulers in 84 n. 2 ; a ruler in 32. 

Khutlin (94ir-shidmin territory), river and 
alps M, 222 ; a saint’s burial in 211 ; 
a ruler add holders of 47, 58, 93, 191-6 ; 
BibuPt victory in 18; t 

Khwija ‘Abdu’f-ysmsd (Kibul), 201. 

Khwija Bssta (Kibul), a water-course near 
647. 

Khwija Bikaigitt (Faigfaiiia), water of 99 n. 4. 

Khwija Ghangal(Tlhqin), 61 ; loaded 60n.4. 

Khwija Chir-tiq^^fOindfia) 244. . 

Khwija Didir (Samarkand), Mbs^s winters 
in 73-4; Shwiimn insr 130-1-4 ; BUmr 
passes 147. 

KhwAja^HmOUbie. WbK 


«3lk 
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KhwAja 'IniAd (^i^r-shfidman), Babur at 188. 

Khwftja Ismfi*!! Sirfti (s.e. of the Kabul 
territory), mountains of 223 ; Babur at 
323-4. 

KhwAja Kafshlr (Samarkand), escapes by 62, 
144. 

KhwAja KArdzan var. Kardrin (Samarkand), 
65, 128 ; ShaibAnI at 138. 

KhwAja Khawand Sa'Id (Kabul), wines of 
203, 215. 

KhwAja Kitta (Farghana), Babur at 165. 

KhwAja Khi^ <N.W.F.P. India), Babur at 
372-^. 

Kh^a^Khifr’s Qadam-gAh (KAbul), 201, 

KhwAja Khifr’s Mosque (Samarkand), 142. 

KhwAja-rabat (Samarkand), 73, 97, 127-8, 
130-1. 

KhwAja RaushAnAl’s Chashma (Kabul), 201. 

KhwAja Reg-i'rawAn (Kohistan, Kabul), 
described 215 ; BAbur at 420. 

KhwAja RiwAj (KAbul), rebels go to 245, 345. 

KhwAja Rustam (KAbul), Babur near 447. 

KhwAja Shahab (KAbul), Babur at 418. 

KhwAja Shamu’s tomb (KAbul), 201. 

KhwAja Sih-yarAn (KAbul), described 216; 
names of the “Three friends ” 216, n. 4 ; 
BAbur at 398, 405-6-20. 

KhwAja Zaid (n. of Hindu-kush), Babur at 
195. 

KhwA$ (Samarkand border?), *Umar Shaikh 
defeated at 17, 34 ; located 17 and n. 1. 

KhwArizm >■ Khiva, w. limit of Samarkand 76 ; 
and northern of KburAsAn 261 ; cold in 
219 ; Mahmud GhtunawVs over-rule in 
479; Chin ?uf% defends 242. 255-6; 
Khusiau ShAh’s head sent to 244 ; a Bal- 
qarA refugee in 397 ; governors of 256, 
274 ; Muhammad Sdlih of it 289 n. 4. 

Khwast, “ Khost ” (n. of Hindu >kush), 
mountains of 221 ; name and character of 
221 n. 4 ; a mullA of 368 ; Mlr^zAdas of 
412 ; comers and goers from and to 399, 
403, 196 n. 5 ; piety of KhwAstls 523 
n. 1 ; *MAhIm Bern’s connection with 
714 ; BAbur at *363, 408. 

KllA-gAhl (n.' of Hindu-knsh), a fugitive 
through 321. 

Kilirah ? (U.P. India), BAbur at 680. 

Kilif ferry (Oxus), ISusain Bdf-fard and 57, 
191. 

Klndlr^tau, KorAma (FarghAna’s n.w. border- 
mountains), 8 n. 5, 1 1 n. 6 ; — Kindirllk 
pass, when open 2 n. 4, *183; 
tingulshed 116 n. 2 ; The KhAns and 90, 
161, 172 ; BAbur crosses 64, 9Q, 161. 

Kind-kir (KAbul), described 424 1 (jiar Masson, 
ill, 193). 

Kintit (U.P. India), identified 657 ri. 2; 
BAbitf at 657. 

Klrkl ferry (Oxus), 191. ^ ^ ^ 

Kishm (BadakhihAn), Afi^ defeat at 295 ; 
Hiimiyfiii near &1, 624 n. 1 ; 7 BAbur 
winters in (919 562. 


Kisil-tAq (below BAghdAd), height of 83. 

Kitib or Kib (Panj-Ab), an appointment to 
393. 

Koel, kul, Kull (U.P. India), see Kul. 

Kohat (Panj-ab), Babur in 218-31-33-50, 
382-94, 

Koh-bacha (var. ?a common noun ; Kabul), 
tooth-picks gathered on 407. 

Koh-dAman (Herat), an appointment to 274. 

Koh-daman (Kabul), described 215 to 217 
BAbur on 320. 405, 416. 420. 

Koh-i-jud, Salt -range (Pani-Ab), describee 
379 ; places connecting with 381 , 452 . 
a note of Erskine’s on &0 n. 2. 

Koh-khirAj (U.P. India), BAbur at 653. 

Kohik, ChApAn-Ata g,v. (Samarkand), de- 
scribed 76 n. 4; gardens on 78, 80; 
bounds a meadow 82 ; BAbur near 72. 

Kohik-sA B Zar-af^iAn (Samarkand), course 
and name 76, 76 n. 4 ; bounds a meadow 
82, and a HkmOn 84 ; suggested drowning 
in 128 n. 2 ; Babur and 64, 130-1 ; swims 
it in flood 140. 

Koh - i - nur, Rocky - mountain (Kabul), see 
KAnar. 

Koh-i-safed, Spin-gbur (KAbul), described 
209 ; Pushtu name of 209 n. 2 ; App. £, 


xvil, ZIX, XX. 

Kohistan (Badakhshan), begs of 296 ; — 
(Kabul), villages of described 214 and 
n. 7 ; a tikmAn of 213 ; rara avis of 213 
n. 7. 

Kohtin mountains (s. of Samarkand), limits 
possessions of territory 47. 

Kuftn (Samarkand), 65. 

Kukcha-sA (Badakhshan), 321. 

KAl, KAll, Koel (U.P. India), a governor of 
176 ; BAbur’s building- work in 520 (here 
KAll), bis envoy to 526, loss of 557, 576, 
visit to 586-7. 

Kul-ab (BadaklishAn), a chief of 627 n. 2, 
*696 

Kula-gram (KunAr, KAbul), Babur at 423. 

Knldja (E. Turkistan), Almaligh the former 
capital of 2 n. 1 ; * The Khans escape 
after defeat by its road 183 (where- read 
• Kuldja). 

Kul-kina or Gul-klna (Kabul), a place of 
revel 200-1, 395. 

Kul-i-malik (Bukhara), Babur defeated at 40, 


*357. 

KunAr with Nur-gal (KAbul), described 211 ; 
is Koh-i-nfir (Rocky-mountain), the true 
name of, App. F, xxiii, xxiv ; torrent of 
212 ; beer made in 423 ; peacocks in 493 ; 
a test of woman’s virtue in 212, governors 
in 227, 344 ; Babur in 343, 376, 423. 

Kundt (LamdiAnAt, KAbul), see Multa-knndl. 

Kundih or KAndbah (BihAr, India), BAbur at 
674-7, 687 n. 5 (where read the name as 


aoovei. , • . , 

Kum pass (KAbul), divides the hot and cold 
eliinate«220; Blbar.t421. 

Kfiraimh (U.P. IncUa). Bibw at 651. 
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Kurdum-dabftn (Farghftna), 5 n. 3. 

Kurla (tJ.P. India), Bftbur at 651. 

Kurrat<taziy&n (KAbul), jm Dasht-i>shaikh. 

Kusar*(U.P. India), Bibur at 652. 

Kushan (Persia), locates R&dagftn 622 n. 4. 

Kutila <Pauij-5b), -Babur gains 462 ; strength 
of 463. 

Kiltila-lake, mod. Kotila-jhil (Gurgaon, Panj- 
ab), Babur at 580 and n. 1. 

Kiiy-payan, Low-lan^ (Samarkand), 146. 

Lahur, Labor (Panj-ab), revenues of 446, 
521 ; snows seen from 485 ; water-wheels 
of 486, 532 ; locates Slalkot 429 ; Daulat 
Khan and 382-3, *428, *441-2-3, 451 ; 
Babur’s envoy detained in 385 ; *Alain 
Khftn and 4-^, 455-8 ; Babur’s begs in 
443, 453-4 ; sedition in 688 ; *Babur*s 
visit to (936 ah.) 604 n. 1, *692-3-7-8- 
9, 707 ; Mahlm and 650-9 ; * taken by 
Kftmran (where for ** 935 ” reaei 938). 

Lak-lakah (s. of Tashkfnt), a hostile meeting 
at 145. 

Laknau, l^khnau, Luknau, ** Lucknow ” 
(U.P. India), a bird of 495; abandoned 
by Bdbur’S men 594 ; Babur at 601 ; 
? Bfban and Bayazid approach it 677 ; 
? news of- capture of 679 and n. 2, 681 ; 
variants in«^ name of 677 n. 3, 678 n. 1, 
582 n. 6, App. T ; sm Luknur. 

Lamgbanat tikm&ns (K&bul), described 207- 
13 ; true use of the name 210 ; classifica- 
tion of 200 ; a tuman of 318 ; mountains 
of 222 ; tribes in 229, 242 ; fruits of 203, 
424, 510-1 ; birds of 494-5, 500 ; fishing 
in 226 ; routes into 206-9 ; locates 208, 
211; Babur in 414-19-21 -*29 ; (j« 
Lamghan). 

Lamghan turnUn (Kabul), the name of 200 
n. 1, 210 : a fruit and tree of 508 ; limits 
a tribe 341 ; Babur’s retreat to 21, 340; 
Babur in 407-1 4-1 9-21 -*29. 

Lar (Persia) a native of 284. 

Laswaree, Battle of (1803 ah.) 578 n. 1. 

Lat-kint (Farghina), Babur at 108. 

La wain (U.P. India), Babur at 656. 

I..ombardy (Italy), wine culture in 210 n. 5. 

Luhugur, mod. Logar (Kabul), descril^ed 217 ; 
Chirkh its one village 217 ; a celebrity of 
184, 217 ; vine'culture in 210 n. 6. 

Luknur (Rappur, U.P. India), revenue of 
531 ; besieged by Biban 582 ; ? approached 
b}' Biban and ^ 3 raz 1 d 677 ; ? news of its 
capture 679 and n. 2, 681. 

Macha (Upper Zar-afshan), located 149, 152 ; 
‘All Mrdn-sASAr takes refuge in 55 ; 
Babur in 27, 67, 152-3.. 

Macham (Farghana), a foot-hill 118, 125 n. 2. 

Madan-Baniras, Zamania(U.P. India), Babur 
at 658. 


Madina (Arabia), Babur sends gifts to 523. 

Madu, Mazu (Farghana), Babur takes 109. 

Ma^akur (U.P. India), Babur at 548, 616 
(where read as here). 

Ma^ak-pul (Samarkand), Babur at 68, 132. 

Mahan (Farghana), Babur at 123. 

Mahawin (Muttra; U.P. India), not submissive 
to Bairar 523. 

Mahuba (U.P. India), rebels take flight to 
685, 682 n. 1. 

Mahura-sangur (N.W.F.P. India), locates a 
tribe 376. 

Mahyar (N.W.F.P. India), 373 n. 6. 

Maidan (Kabul), the road to 228 ; earthquake 
action near 247 ; white marble of 710. 

Maidan-i-Rustam (Kabul), Babur at 405. 

Maing (U.P. India), Babur near 683. 

Makka (Arabia), ^bur sends money gifts to 
522, and a Qoran in his script 228 n. 3 ; 
pilgrims to 26, 267 n. 2, efr. 

Malabar, a succession-custom in 482 n. 5. 

Malarna (Kajputana), revenue of 521. 

Malot, Milwat. 

Malwa (C. India), an oViserx-atory at 79 ; 
known in Babur’s day as Mandau^.v. 79. 

Mama Khatun (Kabul), 405. 

Manas-nl (nat ; Rajputana), other names of 578 
n. 1 ; reputed outfall of 580; Babur on 57S-9. 

Mandaghan (Khurasan), Babur at 295. 

Mandau, Mandu (C. India), capital of Malwa 
482 n. 2 ; Malwa known as 79, 482 ; 
hills of 486 ; a ruler of 482 ; a holder of 
593, 688 n. 2, downfall of suftans of 483 ; 
[Elph instone Codex passim and Haidara- 
bad Codex, except on p. 79 w'here 
“Mandu” occurs, write Mandau]. 

Mandfsh, Mandesh (N.W.F.P. India), Babur 
at 375 

Mandrawar tuni&n (Kabul), described 210 ; 
one of the three constituents of the true 
Lamghanat 210 ; a village of 424 ; holders 
of 229, 344 ; Babur in 321, 421. 

Manikpur (U.P. India), revenue of 521 ; 
elephants in 489. 

Maqam (N.W.F.P. India), perhaps mod. 
Mardan_377 n. 2 ; Babur near 377-8. 

Maragha (Azar-bayigan, Caspian Sea), astro- 
nomical Tables constructed at 79. 

Marghinan (Farghana), described 6 ; bullies 
of 7 ^ ; a celebrity of 7, 76 ; locates a 
place 7 ; comings and goings from and to 
30, 97 n. 2, 173; Ipst to Babur 30;. 
recovered by him 99^1()0 ; rebel attack on 
101-2; Babur in 103, 123, 162-9, 172. 

Maruchaq (on the Murgh-ib, Khurasan), 
ACizbeg raiders defeated at 2^. 

Mar war (Rajputana), Sanga’s approach from 
544 n, 5. 

Mashhad (Khurasan), a celebrity of 285 ; 
a Bai-qara holder of 263, 296, 329^30; 
held by AQzIiegs 534, 623 ; XAhmisp’s 
route to 622 n. 3. 


' 0« P> 7i !• s. afiar *' turbulent ", mdd, ** are notoricMM in Mlwara'u'n-nekr for their bullyinf.” 
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Masht (Ghazni ?), a tribe in 323. 

Mas]id-i-jaaza (Farghana), described 5. 

Masjid’i-laqlaqa (Samarkand), described 80. 

Ma^jid-i-inaquta* (Samarkand)^ described 79. 

Mastimg, Quetta (Baluchistan), Sh&h Beg and 
337, *427 (where read Mastung). 

Matarld (Samarkand), a celebrity of 75. 

Mawara'u'n-nahr, Transoxiana, name of the 
country of Samarkand 74 ; name includes 
Farghana 76 ; melons and wines of 82-3 ; 
bullies in 7 {see s.n. Marghln&n for on 
omission) ; Leaders of Islftxn bom in 7, 
75-6 ; three strong forts in 3 ; an appoint* 
ment in its interests 61, 85 ; .in Auzb^ 
han^ 427, 480, 618 ; *BftbuT*s desire to 
re^in 697 n. 1 (and s.n. BSLbur). 

Mehtar-Sulaiman range (Afgh&n border), a 
shrine on 238 ; Babur and 236-8. 

Merv, Marv (Khurasan), comings and goings 
from and to 135-7, 296, 301, *357, 623; 
chiefs of 261, 244 ; *AlI-sher winters in 
287 ; Babur’s sister in 18, *352 ; ShaibinI 
defeated and killed near 318, .*350 ; 
*Ubaid and 534, 618, 622. 

Mewat, Mlwat (Rajputana), revenue of 521 ; 

- hills of 486 ; account of 577-8-9 ; holders 
of 523, 551 ; Babur orders a raid on 551 ; 
K&nwa casualties on the rood to 577 ; 
Babur at 578. 

Mlan-du-ab, **Doab” (between Ganges and 
Jumna), revenue of 521 ; archers of 526-8, 
551-7 ; a pargana bettowed in 539 ; 
*Alam Khan eqes to 457 ; Ibrfthim ad- 
vances into 467 ; Babur puts down a rebel 
in 576. 

Mlan-k51, Miyin-kal (Samarkand), returns to 
Babur 135 ; Auzbegs in 622. 

Mlan-kalal (N.W.F.P. India), Babur in 373 ; 

? a du-ab 373 n. 6. 

Mlan-wil&yat, Miy&n-wilayat (U.P. India), 
revenue of 521 . 

Mich-gram (Kftbul), a tribe in 413 ; Babur 
at 414. 

Afll (K&firistan), position of 210. 

Milwat, Malot (Panj-ab), prisoners sent to 
461. 

Milwat, Malot (U.P. India), B&buris capture - 
of 457-8, 461. 

Minar-hill (Kabul), Bftbur crosses 314. 

Mir Ghiyas - langar (Khur&san), Bftbur at 
307-8. 

Mlrcft-rabdl (Farghina), w. wind over 9 n. 2, 
*183. 

Mist, Egypt, compared with a Samarkand 
iUrndn 84 ; *Napoleon'8 task in 356. 

Mlta-kacha (Kohisttn, Kfibnl), described 214. 

Mnghulistip, mountains of 222 ; game in 
325 } Aspaia in 20 ; Ydnas Khftn in 12 ; 
a Mughal Mmdn enters 20; fMughuls 
forced CO go far from 351 ; a dweller in 
il4 ; Bftbur ^inks of goiiw to 158, *184. 

Mohammad ^Uige (£n>nl), 'Bibar at 
405. 

Muhammad Chap’s Budge (Samarkand), 72. 


Muhammad-fajj (N.W.F.P. India), meaning 
of the name 229 n. 5 ; Babur at 231. 

Multa-kundl (Kabul), defined 211. 

Multan (Panj-ab), the Five-rivers meet near 
485 ; a dependency of 237 ; fowlers 
migrated from 225 ; Aba-bikr at 260 ; 
Daulat Khan and 441-2 ; ‘Askar! recalled 
from *603, 605 ; Kamran and 645, 699. 

Munglr (Beng^), Babur’s envoy to 676. 

Munir (Bihar, India), Babur at 66&~7, 670. 

Mnnughul-tigh (Farghana), variants in name 
of 8 n. 5 ; mines and malarial influence of 
8 ; surmised action on wind of (here 
Mogol-tau) 9 n. 2 ; {see Abu’l-ghazl, 
D^smaisons p. 12). 

Muqur (Afghanistan), Babui at 345. 

Mura-pass. (Ilisat-shadman), 58 n. 1 ; Babur 
crosses 129 (not named). 

Murgh-lb river and fort (Khurasan), Husain 
BOf-gard and 191, 260 ; Babur on 285, 
297-9, 300 ; Shaibani at 327. 

Murghan-koh (^ndahar), position of 332 n. 4 ; 
Babur at 336. 

Mufi and Adusa, Baburpiir (U.P. India), 
Babur at 644. 

Muttra (U.P. India), see Mahawin. 


Naghr or Ni^hz (Kabul), a s. limit of Kabul 
200 ; position of 206, 231-3. 

Nagur, Nagor (Rajputana), revenue of 521 . 

Nakhshab (Samarund), see (^arshl. 

Namangan (Farghana), new canal of App. A, 
ii, n. 1 ; Babur near 117. 

Nanapur (U. P. India), Babur at 657. 

Nani (Ghazni), Babur at 240 ; old Nani 
plundered 254. 

Napoleon’s* task in Egypt compared 356. 

Nardak* (U.P. India), a hunting-ground 701. 

Narin (n of Ilindu-kush), a fugitive through 
321. 

Narin-river (n. arm of Saihun), 88 n. 2, 
App. A, ii. 

Namul (U.P. India), an assignment on 677. 

Nasukh (Farghana), Babur at 92. 

Nathpur or Fathpur (U.P. India), Babur near 
680-1. 

Naugrim (U.P. India), Babur meets his sister 
at 689 n. 3. 

Nijr-au/gmd» (Kabul), descrilied 213 ; moun- 
tains of 222 : products of 203, 213 ; boiled 
wine in 213 ; a dependency of 220 ; locates 
Ala-sai 220; Babur in 253, 420-1, his 
frontier-post of 213 n. 2. 

Nll-ab (Indus), various instances of the name 
206 n. 3 ; a tribal limit 378, 387 ; routes 
to Kabul from 206 ; old ^l-ab located 
392 ; comings and goings from and- to 
250, 265, 399, 419, 422, 647, 659 ; given 
to Humajrun ^1 ; Babur at 3^, counts his 
army at 451. 

Nile Cnie),* used as an illustration 9 n. 2 ; 
Alexander take! the Indus for 206 n. 3. 

Ning-nahar HUsUtn (Kabul) described 207-9 ; 
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iU book-name Nagarahir 207 ; meaning of 
the name 208, App. £ ; not included in 
the ,Lamgh&nftt 210 ; a dependency of 
213 ; of 209, App. £ ; wintering 

tribes 242 ; a bird of 493 ; division of hot 
and cold climates n 229; Kigh-i-wafa 
laid out in 208 ; holders of 227, 317, 344, 
421 ; an arrival from 345 ; Bftbur at 342. 

Nlrah-tu or Tlrah-tu; Kallun (Heri), Shaibani's 
family in 343. 

Nirhun (Bihar, India), Bibur at 674. 

Nirkh-pass, Takht • pass (Kabul), Babur 
crosses 228. 

Nishapur (Khurasan), mentioned as on a route 
622 n. 3. 

Nishin-meadow (Herl), Husain BOi-aard and 
95, 261. 

Nu'klnt (Farghana), locatjjes an enemy 116 ; 
threatened 170. 

Nulib£ (U.P. India), Babur at 657. 

Nundak, H.S. Nawvidak (Chaghanlan g.v.), 
located 471 ; Barlas family of 51 (where 
** Badakhsh&n". is wrong); Babur near 
129 ; Ausbegs retire to 471. 

Nur-gal (Kabul), described 211 ; meaning of 
its name, App. F, xxiii ; holders of 227, 
334 ; Babur at 343, 423. 

Nur-lam (Kabul), sea App. F, xxiii. 

Nur-valley (Kibul), see Dara-i-nur. 

Nush-ab (Farghana), Babur near 114. 


Otr&r (W. TurkisUn), see Autrar. 

Oude, Oudh, Aud, Adjodhya lU.P. India), 
revenue of 521 ; river-crossings to 669 ; ‘ 
locates places 601-2, 679 n. 2 ; army of 
684-5 ; a bird of 495 ; appointment to 
544 ; ? B&bur at 680 and n. 2 ; his Mosque 
in App. U. 

Pakll, Pakhll (Panj -ab), formerly part of 
Kashmir 484. 

Palghar (Samarkand), limit of Samarkand.on 
upper Zar-afshan 152. 

Pamgban range and village, Paghman (Kabul), 
described 215-6 ; village destroyed by 
earthquake 247 ; Shah Begim’s 318 ; 
*saows seen from Babur’s burial-garden 
710. 

Pamir routes, *spring re-opening of 695. 

Pinl-m&ll or -manl (N.W.F.P. India), the 
road to 376. 

Panipat (Panj-ab), battles at 472 n. 1 : Babur's 
victory at 457, 470-1-2, 534. 

Panj-ab (India); of the name App. E, xx ; 
*B&bur's power in 426, 430 ; *Daulat 
Khin's strength in 412, 443 ; Bftbur’s 
‘ joiirn^ to (937 AU.), 604 n. 1, *698. 

Panj - dih, Pand • dih (Khurasfta), AQxbeg 
raiders beaten at 296. 

Panjhlr, Panj-sher tumdn (K&bul), described 
214; pass-roads of 195-6, *205; highway- 
men of 214 ; 'river of 407 ; a ddrogha in 
'250. 

84 * 


Panj-kura (N. W. F. P. India), Bibur at 373-4. 

Pap (Farghana), holds fast for Babur 91, 101 ; 
aflairs in 171-4-6 n. 3. 

Parandl-pass (Hindu-kush), described 205 ; 
height of 204 n. 4. 

Parashlwar, Peshawar (N.W.F.P. India), a 
limit of Kabul 200 ; beauty of flowers 
near 393 ; rhinoceros of 490 ; partridges 
in 496 ; Bigram near 230 n. 2 ; Babur and 
382 393 410—2. 

Parhila (Panj-ib), a Kakar stronghold 387-9 ; 
described and taken by Bibur 396-7. 

Parsaru-rivcr (U. P. India), Babur on 682-3. 

Parsrur, Parsarur (Panj-ib), an assignment on 
684 ; Bibur at 458 ; G. of India form of 
name Pasrur 684 n. 1. 

Pirwin (Kohistan, Kabul), described 214-5 ; 
wind of 201, 224 ; road and pass of 205 ; 
fishing in 226, 406 ; wines and flowers of 
215. 

'ashighar (Samarkand), described 97 ; a 
native of 188 ; Babur at 97-8, 148. 

Patakh-i-ab-i-$hakna (Kibul), meaning of the 
name 403 n. 2 ; Bibur at 403. 

Pawat-pass (Mehtar Sulaiman range), Bibur 
crosses 238. 

Pehlur, Phillaur (Panj-ab), Babur at 458. 

Pesh-grim (N.W.F.P. India), Bibur at 373. 

Plig, Allihibid (U.P. India), Bibur at 654- 
5 ; incident of his inarch from 657. 

Plchg^in (Kabul), bird - catching in 220 ; 
punitive attack on 253. 

Pfch-i-Kifiristin (n. of Kibul country), wines 
of 212 ; hostile to Bibur 212. 

Pir Kanu, see Sakhl-sarwir. 

Pul-i - chiragh, Bll - i - chirigh (Balkh - Herat 
road), located 69 ; a victory at 69,* 260. 

Pul-i-silir (Herit), 329-30. 

Pul-i-sangln (Hi^ir-shadmin), *Tlmur's and 
Baburs victories at 353-4. 

Pushta-i-*alsh (Farghana), forces near 106, 
165. 


Qabi (Farghina), swamp of 31 ; invaded 30 ; 
Babur at 123, 162. 

(^bidlin (^i^-shidmin), Bibur at 188 ; 
taken for him 640. 

QabiPs tomb, r.a. Cain's (Kabul), Bibur at 
415. 

Qiln (Khuiisin), held by a Bal-qara 296, 301. 

Qa4ir (s.w. of Maim^n^, see Fr. map), ^bur 
at 296, 

Qalit-i-ghilzil (Qandahir), Babur takes 248- 
9, 339 ; road south from 533 ; a governor 
of 340 ; fugitives join Bibur near 331 ; 
Hindflstin traders at 331. 

Qal&t-i-nidirl (n. of Mariihad, Khurasan), 
birthplace of Nidlr Shih 263 n. 4, 329 
n. 4 ; Bil-qari holders of 263, 329. • 

Qanauj (U.P. India), revenue of 521 ; 
appointments in 265, 582 ; hostile both 
to Ibiihlm and to Bibur 523-9 ; military 
occurrences at 530, 557, 582-9, 594-8. 



Qandahar (Afghanistan), sometimes reckoned 
as part of Ghazni 217 ; a s. limit of 
Khuras&n 261 ; irrigation- waters of 332^' ; 
heat of compared 520 ; Kfibol trade with 
202 ; routes to 206, 3(^ ; — governors in 
264, 274 ; Aigb&ns in 71, 227, 326, 336, 
429; ^usain Bdf-gar^s failure at 94; 
— Kbur’s campaigns against 220, 246-8, 
330-9, *365, *426-28-36-39 ; unremunera- 
tive to him 480 ; his rock-residence (Chihil- 
zlna) near 333-5, App. J ; ShaibanI’s 
siege of 21, 331-9, 340-3 ; Ni§ir in 338 ; 
Kamranin 583, *694-9, *706; — Khwand- 
amir leaves 605 ; a rapid journey to 621 ; 
*705 ; Lord Roberts on his first view of 
333 n. 1 : ruins of in 1879 ad. 430. 

Qara-bagh (Kabul), Babur at 196 ? a rebel of 
687. 

Qara-b2gih'mcadow (Qandal^), flood-waters 
of 240 ; spoils shared out at 339 ; ?a rebel 
of 687. 

Qara-biigh (Samarkand), Babur at 147. 

Qara-buldq (Samarkand), Babur at 66-7 ; a 
punishment at 66, 153. 

Qara-daryft (s. , arm of Saihun), now supplies 
Andijan 3 n. 6 ; 88 n. 2 ; App. A, ii. 

Qara-kul (Samarkand), mentioned 84 ; irri- 
gation of 76-7 ; a governor of 40 ; lost 
and regained by Auzbegs 135-7. 

Qara-kiipa pass, ? Malakand (N.W.F.P. 
India), Babur on 376. 

Qara-nakarlq ? (Kdbul), a route through 209. 

Q&rluq (Panj-&b), a governor of 403. 

Qarshi, Nadiaf, Nakhsh&b (Samarkand), de- 
scribed 84 ; Tarkh&ns in 62, 88, 135 (here 
? Kesh, p. 138) ; Auzbegs and 135, *353- 
4 ; Babur's wish to spare and Najm Sanl’s 
massacre 359-60, 361. 

Qari-rabal (n. of Herat), BU-qari defeat at 
327. 

Qari-su, Siyah-&b (Kabul), B&bur fords 396 ; 
(N.W.F.P. India), he crosses 450 ; (s- arm 
of Zar-aiidian, Samarkand) 78 ; course of 
82 ; a meadow on 81 ; known as Ab-i-rah- 
mat 78. 

(2ar£-t1gln (n. of Hi^&r-shadmin), passers 
through 58, 112, *349 ; Babur plans to go 
through to Kashghar 129 ; *hii Moghul 
assailants retire to 362. 

Qari-tu (Kibul), located 208-9 ; ^bur at 
395 409 425. 

Qargh&-yll&q (K&bul), low hills of 320. 

QQq-tfi (Ghazni ?), Kbur at 323. 

Qibchiq road and pass (HindQ-kush), de- 
scril^ 205 f Babur on 197. 

Qllaghfi (K&bul), B&bur at 413. 

Qlriq-arfq (Kfibul), BAbur at 410, 448. 

Qila -i-IUtiy&ru'd-dln, Al2-^€lr|^fin (Her&t), 
Bfibur rumoured ca^ive in 313 ; B&l-qar& 
families abandoned in 327. 

Qila'-i-isafar. Shfif-tiurftr (Badakhsh&n), former 
name Sh&f-tiwir 242 ; sends an envoy to 
Bftbnr 618 ; a rapid journey from 621 ; 
offered to Mlrz& Kbin 21, *349 ; a 
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Chaghatal fugitive through 349 ; opposes 
the Auzbegs 242 ; — Hum&yun's de- 
partures from (932 AH.) 545, *(935 AH.) 
694-5 ; *Hind-al in charge 696-7 ; *1)0- 
'leaguered by Sa'ld 697; *made over, to 
Sulaiman 6^. 

Qizll-su, Surkh-ab, y.r;. (n. of Hindu-kush), 
locates a road 205 a fugitive on 321 ; 
Babur near 192-3. 

Quhlugha, Quhqa (Himr-shadman), fee Dar- 
band-i-ahanln. 

Qulba meadow (Samarkand), described 82 ; 
80 ; a murder in 128 ; Babur in 72, 141. 

Qunduz (Badakhshan), n. limit of Kabul 200 ; 

. pass-roads 204-5 ; head-waters of 216 ; 
tribes of 228, 402 ; Mughuls of 345, 361 ; 
a ruler in 47 ; Husain B&i-qar& and 48, 
50-7, 61, 94, 191, 260, 275; Khusrau 
Shah and 57, 60, 70-4, 93, 110, 141, 196, 
244 ; Shaib&nl and 192, 242-4 ; goings to 
270, 546 ; Babur and 51, 318, *352-3, 
*362-3, *427-80 ; letters of victory sent 
to 371 ; his sister sent to 18, *352. 

Qurgha-tu (Kabul), a route through 376. 

Quruq-sai (K&bul), located by context 208-9, 
341, 395 ; Babur at 341, 395, 414. 

Qiish-khanlr (Hi$ar-shadman), an encounter at 
71. 

Qush-khana meadow (Qandahar), Babur in 
338. 

Qush-^unibo} (Kabul), Babur at 229, 241, 

Qush-nadir or nawar (Kabul), Babur at 247, 
417, 

Qutluq-qadam's tomb and bridge (K&bul), 
position of 208 ; B&bur at 198, 395. 


Rab&l-i-duzd or -dudur (n. of Her&t), a Bal- 
qara defeat at 263. 

Rabil-i-khwaja (Samarkand), head-quarters 
of Shavd&r 97 ; Babur's men in 73 ; Babur 
in 97, 130 1 ; 127-8. 

Rab&l-i-sarhang (Farghana), Tafpbal in 108, 

110 . 

Rab&l-i-Soghd (Samarkand), a battle near 111. 

Rab&i-i-suikh (K&bul), Babur at 341. 

Rab&t-i-zauraq or -ruzaq (Farghana), Babur 
at 165, 396. 

Rabajtik-aurchin (Fargh&na), see Alkl*su-&ra. 

Radag&n (n.w. of Mashhad), Tahmasp at 
at 622 ; name and location of 622 nn. 4, 
5, 623 nn., 4, 7. 

R&gh (Badakhshan), uprisings in 242, 321. 

Rahap river, ? Raptl (India), course of 485. 

Raising (C. India), B&bur's intention against 

Rant(h)ambur (R&jput&na), revenue of 521 ; 
hills of 486 ; Songa's 483. 

K&prI (U.P. India), a pargana of 644 ; a 
dependency of 6^ ; military vicissitudes 
at 523-30-57-81-82-98 ; Bftbnr at 643. 

Rashd&n (Faighftna), birthplace of the author 
of the Hiuyat 7, 76. 
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R&vl rivA (muij-ftb) 458 ; soorce of 485. 
Rechna dfl-ftb (Panj-ftb), *B&bur in 429. 
Rivers of iHindusUn 4^. 

Rohtis (Pafij-ftb), a tribal limit 452 n. 5. 

RGm (Torkey-iti-Asia), KAbul trade with 202 ; 
a medical remedy of 657 ; Ruml defence 
of connected carts 469, 550, 564, 635. 
Rupar fl^nj-ab), Bftbnr at 464. 

Rusta-hazara, ? a tribe name (Badakhshin), 
men of join B&bur 196 1 (Elph. and P.tai. 
MSS. Rusta, llminskf, p. 153, Rustftkh ; 
is it Rustfiq r^ra ?). 

Rustam • maid&n (Kabul), described 405 ; 
Babur at 405. 

Rustaq (Badakhshan), revolts against AGzbegs 
242 ; see Rusta-ha^ra supra. 


Sabzawar (Khurasan), a return from 261 ; on 
a route 622 n. 3. 

Saf-koh (Kabul- Herat4onte), Babur on 295-6. 

Safed-koh (Kabul), see Koh-i-safed. 

Saighan (Khurasan ; see Fr. map Maiinene), 
on the summer-road by Shibr-tu 205 ; 
Babur in 294. 

Saihun - darya, Slr-darya, Khujand - water 
(Transoxiana), course of 2, 84 n. 5, App. 
A, ii ; the Khans and 13, 31, 156, 172 ; 
various crossings of 101~16 ; a proposed 
limit of lands 1 18-62 ; Babur’s crossings of 
151 (on ice), 161, 170-9, *183 ; his men’s 
success on 102 ; his father’s defeat on 16 ; 

Nirin and Qari-daryft for constituents of. 

S51-ka1 (Kabul), Bkbur at 342. 

Sairfim (n. of Tashklnt), locates Vagha 159 ; 
holders of 17, 35 ; name of used as a pass- 
word 164 ; "^withstands the Auzbegs 358. 

Sajawand (Kabul), celebrities of 217 ; Babur 
at 241. 

Sakan (Farghana), a ferry near 161. 

Sakban (Ghazni), ruined dam of 219. 

Sakhl-sawar (Dara-i-Ghazl Khan, India), Pir 
KAnQ’s tomb at 238 ; BAbur at 238. 

.Salt-range (Panj-ab), see Koh-i-jud 

SAmAna (Panj-Ab), river of 465 ; fixes a limit 
638 ; an appointment to 528 ; *a surmised 
source of historic information 693 ; *a com- 
plaint from to Babur and punitive results 
700. 

Samarkand (mod. Asiatic Russia), description 
of 74-86 ; names of 74, 75 and n. 4 ; sub- 
divisions, see BukhArA, Karmlna, Kesh, 
Khozar, QarA-kfil, Qarshl « Nashaf and 
Nakhshab, SMvdAr or ShAdwar, Soghd ; 
meadows of 67-8, 70-77, 81-2, 128, 131 ; 
buildings and constructions in: — (1 ) Timur’s 

77- 8 and s,u, Gsirdens, (2) Aulugh Beg’s 

78- 9,' 80, 133, 142-4, (3) others 75-7 
nn. ^8 ; — Alps of 222 ; cold in 202-4 ; 
a comparison of 216 ; fruits 8, 510 ; bullies 
7 1 AimAqs 221 ; trade with lUbul 202 ; 
name locates places or fixes dates 1, 2, 25, 


44-9, 136, 150-1-2, 244, 284, 289 ; Corps 
of Braves 28, App. H, xxvii ; t&ghchis 
28; rulers of 13, 35, 41-6, 52, 65, 74, 90, 
111, 121-7, 147, 152, 479, 622 ; governors 
of 37, 131 ; comings and goings to and 
from 15, 20-2-4, 64, 88, 136-7, 148-9, 
256, 300, 402-3 ; refugees to 46, 51, 58, 
95 (plan for), 271 ; an execution in 51, 
196 ; a raid near 16 ; *Umar Shaikh and 
12, 15; TarkhAn revolt in 61-3 ; besieged 
for a bride 64 ; Abu-saTd takes 20-8 ; 
Mahmud Cha^hatiU and 23, 88, 122; 
— ]^bur eet. 5, taken to 35-7 ; his desire 
for 97-8, *706 ; desired by others 64, 111- 
2 ; his attempts on 64-6-8, 72-4, 92-3-7, 
112-5-9, 131-2, *354 ; invited to 122-3- 
4 ; captures of 18, 35-9, 40, 74, 88, 132- 
4, 266, 277-9 ; *355, 47l ; his surprise 
capture compared ' 1 34-5 ^ ; rule in 86-7, 
135, 147 ; leaves it to help AndiJAn 88-9, 
190; defeated at 133-141 ; Ijesieged in 
and surrenders 141-7, 168, 24 ; leaves it 
147, 358, 471 ; — ShaibanI receives it in 
gift 125 ; loss and gain of 74, 147, 168 ; 
occupation of 125-8, *183, 256, 300, 325- 
8, 3^ ; — *I,IaidaT Dughldt in 357 ; Merv 
Mughuls near 357 ; HumAyun attempts to 
recover 625,' 639 ; — envoys from to 
BAbur 438, 630-1, 642; gifts to 522; 
BAbur’s 1st Dfwdn and the JifUbtn sent to 
402, App. Q, viii, *438. 

SamnAn (Persia), a fruit of 6. 

Saipbhal (U.P. India), revenue of 521 ; snows 
seen from 485 ; hostile to BAbur 523 ; 
Babur’s 528, 547 ; abandoned by his men 
557 ; BAbur at 586-7 ; deaths of officers 
in 675, 683 n. 4, 687; Humayun’s fi«f 697, 
*700-2. 

Sam-s!rak (s. of Tashklnt), The Khan’s army 
counted near 154 ; hunting near 156 ; 
BAbur at 

San (Balkh territory ?), plundered 94, 295 
(p. 94 for '* SAii-chlrlk ”, read SAn and 
ChAr-yak). 

SanAm (C. India), river of 465. 

Sang (FarghAna), Babur at 176 ; *183. 

Sang'i-Alna (FarghAna), describe 7. 

Sang-i-barlda (Ubul), BAbur passes 407. 

Sang-i-lakhshak (QandahAr), BAbur at 333. 

Sang-i-surAkh (KAbul), Babur passes 228-; and 
(Dasht*FarmGl road) de. 235. 

San^akl pass (Pianj-Ab), BAbgr crosses 379, 

SangzAr (Samarkand), BAbur and 92, 124, 
131 ; (p. 1. 9, read " to San||^ 

way of YAr-yllAq ”). 

SanjI-tAq (KAbul), a pleasure resort 200 n. 6. 

^njid-dara (KAbul), Kbur at 196, 406. 

SanGr (C. India), torrent of 464. 

Sapan (FarghAna), a hostile force at 101. ' 

SaqA (FarghAna), BAbttr*S victory near 113 

SarAI Mnnda (U.P. India), BAbur at 651. 
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Sar&I Biburpur (U.P. India), see MOrl and 
Adosa. 

Sarakhs (on the Herl-rud), Auzbeg capture of 
534. 

Saran (Bihar,. India), revenue of 521 ; held 
by a Farmull *602, 675, an assignment on 
679 ; locates troops 672 n. 4. 

Sarangpur (C. India), Sang&’s 483 ; Babur’s 
intention against it 598. 

Sara-tiq pass (Hi$ar-shfidman), described 129 ; 
mentioned on routes 40 n. 4, 58, 129; 
Bftbur crosses 129. 

Sar -bagh (Kabul • Balkh route), traitors to 
B&bur near 546 ; {see Fr. map Maimene). 

Sar-i-dih (Ghazni), dam of 218; Babur at 
240, 323. 

Sarigh-chupam (Badakhshan), *annexed to 
' Kashghar 695 ;* Haidar DUghldt at 697. 

Sar-i-pul, Bridge-head (Kabul), Babur at 314; 
(Samarkand), an army at 65; Babur de- 
feated at 18, 137-8 to 141, 188. 

Sarju affluent of the Gogra, q.v. 602 n. 1. 

Sarsawa spring (U.P. India), Babur at 467. 

Saru-dar^ Gagar, Gogra, Ghogra (India), two 
constituezit rivers Sird (Sarda) and Gagar 
(or Kakar) 602, 1*677 n. 2 ; course of 
(Gagar) 485 ; confluence and du-Hb with 
Gang (Ganges) 665 -6-7, 677 n. 2 ; 
narrowed below and above the confluence 
668 n. 1, 674 nn. 1, 2; rhinoceros and 
water - hogs of 490, 502 ; — various 
crossings of 544, 668, 671-4-5-7, 685 ; 
Bftbur crosses after his victory on 674-7-9 ; 
leaves it 682; Bhsttle of the G<^ra 671-7. 

S&ru-qamsh (Khuras&n), an ascribed site of 
the battle of Jam 635 n. 4. 

Sarwar (U.P. India), revenue of 521 ; Biban 
and Bftyazld sent towards 642 ; an assign^ 
ment on 679 ; 682 n. 1 ; B&bur at ease 
about 679. 

Sawad (N.W.F.P. India), a limit fixed 400; 
trees of 222 ; various products of 492-4, 
510-1 1 ; brewing in 422 ; desolate 207 ; 
a test of women’s virtue in 211 ; chiefs of 
372-4 ; Yusttf-zi! in 410, App. K, xxxvii, 
an arrival from 399 ; B&bur and 373-6-7, 
411-2. 

Saw&-sang (Qandah&r), Babur over-runs 249. 

Saw&tl, ?an adjective » of Sawftd, q.v. 

kkdna and Bftbur’s rhino-hunting in 378, 
450. 

Sayyidpur 7 or Sidhpfir (Panj-&b), Babur takes 
429. 

Sehoncjb, Seondhfl (C. India), revenue of 

521. 

Shif-Hvrftr (Badakhdfcftn)* rss Qila*-i-safar. 

Sh&hftbid (Puij-ftb), B&bur at 466. 

Sh&h-i-K&bul mountain, Sher-darwaza(K&bul), 
located 200-1 ; *Bftbur buried on 710. 

Shahmai^ 7 (P4nj-ib), once part of Kashmir 
484. 

Shafar-i-mbs (Samarkand), see Kedi. 

Sbahr-i-fafi (^ifir - ihftdmftn), a holder of 
IW t ((^indithftr), Bftbuz at 332-3, 
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Sh&hrukhiya » Fan&kat q.v, (T&shkint), a 
limit of Samarkand 76 ; names of 2 n. 5, 

7 n. 5, 13, 76 ; holdersof 13, 17 ; various 
military occurrences at 21-4, 16, 54, 7, 

' 23, 151 ; Champion’s-portion taken at 53. 

Shakd&n (Badakhshan), a force at 295. 

Shal« Quetta (Baluchistan), Shah Beg goes to 
337 ; *427. 

Shim, Sjnria, a Samarkand compared 

with 84. 

Shamsabftd (U.P. India), exchanges of 477, 
594-8, 613 ; an assignment on 677. 

Sliam-tu (n. of Hindu-kush), on a route 192. 

Shash (W. Turkistan), see T&shkInt. 

Shatlut river, 7 Sutlej (Panj • ab), Babur 
crosses 457. 

Shavdar or Shad war tumSn (Samarkand), 
described 84 ; a fort of 68 ; head-quarters 
in 97 ; a Tarkhan in 122 ; joins B&bur 
125. 

Sherkot (Bhira, Panj-ab), a holder of 382. 

Sheriikan ? (Ghazni?), a fight near 397. 

Sherwan (n.e. of '‘lashhad, Persia), a native 
of 284 ; {see Fr. map Maimene). 

Shibarghan (Khurasan), besieged 94 ; defence 
planned 191 ; battle near 260. 

Shibr-tu pass (Hindu-kush), described 205 ; 
height of 204 n. 4 ; meaning of name 205 
n. 2 ; crossed 242, 321 ; B&bur crosses 
294, 31 1 ; (for an omisskn on p. 205, see 
Add. Note p. 205). 

Shiraz (Persia), Yiinas Khan in 20 ; (Samar- 
kand), a Commandant of 130; B&burnear 
64-6, 73 ; raided by ShaibSinl 92 ; 98. 

Shlwa (Kabul-river), Babur at 343. 

Sniz (lUbul-Ghaznl road), Babur near 248. 

Shorkach (Ghazni 7), locates a place 323 n. 3. 

Shulut (Kabul), App. F, xxiv. 

Shunqar-khana mountains (n.w. rampart of 
Zar-afshan valley), Babur crosses 130. 

Shutur-gardan (Samarkand), described 142 
n. 1, 143. 

Sl&lkot (Panj-ab), revenue of 521 ; officers of 
98, *442-3 ; *attackcd 443 ; B&bur and 
*429-52-54-58. 

Sidhpur (Panj-ftb), see Sayyidpur. 

Sihldina (Afghanistan), a tribe in 323. 

Sihrind, Sahrind, Sirhind (Panj-ab), revenue 
of 521 ; names of 383 n. 1 ; rivers rising 
n. of 485 ; fixes a limit 638 ; fixes a date 
457 ; snows seen from 485: a holder of 
383 ; an assignment on 582 ; Babur and 
•441-64, *693-9, *700-1. 

Sikandar’s dam (C.P. India), described 606; 
^bur at 585. 

Sikandara (U.P. India), B&bur at 587. 

Sikandarab&d (U.P. India), Babur passes 588. 

Sikandarpur (U. P. India), a ferry station of 
677 : an official of 668 ; Babur at 679. 

SikrI (U.P. India), hills of 485 ; *Babur keeps 
R&mz&n at 351 , changes name of 548 n. 2 ; 
selects it for his camp (933 ah.) 548; 
Babur at 549. 581-5-8, 600, 615-6; 
revenues of support his tomb *7(^. 
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Sind (Indift), *Shih Beg and 427-9. 

Sind-darya, Indus, ** Nll-ab as a name of 
206 n. 3 : fords and ferries of 206 ; 
tributaries ot 216, 485 ; rhinoceros of 490 ; 
limits laiKds 206 n. 6, 231-3, 380, 392, 
484, 525 ; — *Sh&h Beg and 431 ; 
— *Biibur*s compulsion to seek territory 
across 706 ; Babur on 230-7-8, 378-92, 
*452-3 ; mentions it in verse 525-6. 

Slnnr- water, Sengar (U.P. Indiab Babur 
bathes in 649. 

Sinjid-dara (K&bul), Babur in 196, 406. 

Slr-ab or Sar-i-ab (n. of Hindu-kush), a pass- 
route to 205 ; a defeat near 51 , 196. 

Slr-auli 3 ra (U.P. India), Babur at 654. 

Slrd, Slrda, Sarda (U.P. India), a constituent 
of the C^agar, Gogra, Ghogra 602. 

Sirhind (Panj-ab), sea Sihrind. 

Slrkal, ? Sirakhs (Khurasan), Shaibanl near 
327. 

Slstan (Khurasan), a s. lig^it of Khurasan 261 ; 
plan of defence for 326. 

Siwiilik-hills, or Sawalak (N. India), Babur 
on the name 485. 

Stwl, Sibl (Baluchistan), an official in 238 ; 
an incursion into 260 ; Siwlstan, *427. 

Siyah-ab, see Qark-su. 

SiySih-koh (Kabul), located (unnamed) 209; 
various names of 209 n. 3. 

Siyah-sang (Kabul), meadow of 201 ; *scene 
of an Afghan massacre, App. K, acxvi. 

Soghd tUmitn (Samarkand), described 84, 
147 ; Babur and 64, 135, 147. 

Son- water (Bihar, India), an enemy near 658 ; 
crossed for Babur 662 ; Babur on 666. 

Spin-ghur (Afghanistan), see Safed-koh. 

Saf-valley (Khurasin), see Dara-i-suf. 

Sugandpur (U.P. India), Babur at 686. 

S&h&n-nurl, or Siihar-nurl (Kabul), App. G, 

XXV. 

Sflhan-su (Panj-ab), a tribe on 380; Bftbur 
on 379, 391. 

Sukh (Farghana), Babur’s refuge in 7, 130 
n. 1, 176 n. 1, *184-5 ; gifts to envoys 
from 633. 

Sukhj&na (C.P. India), Babur near 614. 

Sulaim&n-range (Afghad border), see Mehtar 
Sttlaimfin. 

Sultftnia (Persia), cold of 219. 

Sull&npdr (KAbul), l^bur at 409-13-47. 

Suli&npiir (Panj-llb), founder of 442-61 ; a 
return to 457 ; *taken from B&bur 443. 

SOnIdLr (R&jputana), Bftbur at 581. 

SQrkh'&b (n. of Hin^-kush), see (^Il-sil. 

Surkh-ab, Qixtl-su (Hi^ar-shadmftn), BAbur’s 
victory on 352-3. 

Snrkh-Ab and rOd, (^Izll-su (KAbul), 207 n. 5 ; 
BAgh-i-wafa on 208, Adinapur-fort on 
209 ; wild-ass near 224 ; Babur crosses 
395 ; ruins near App. £, xvii. 

Surkh-rabAl (KAbnl), see Rabat-i-snrkb. 

Sfis&n-village (Kdbul), BAbur at 422. 

Sutluj and Shutldt (s»c Hai. MS.), Sutlej- 

' river (Fanj-Ab), limits lands 383 ; course 
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of 485 ; crossed 457 ; Trans - Sutluj 
revenues 521 . 

Syria, see Sham. 


Tabriz (Persia), cold of 204-19 ; Ydnas KhAn 
in 20. 

Tag-au (KAbul), see Badr-au. 

Tahangar (Rajputana), hostile to Babur 538. 

Takana (? Khurasan), a fight at 260. 

' * Takhta Qarachi ” (Samarkand), 83 n. 2 ; 
sec Aitmak-daban. 

Takht-i-sulaiman (Farghana) 5 n. 2. 

Taliqan, X^lkhan (Oxus), a Bal-qara at 60 ; 
Mughuls from 192. 

Tal Ratoi (Nathpur, U.P. India), 681 n. 1. 

Tang-ab (Farghana), Babur at 100; located 
99 n. 4, 

Tang-i-waghchAn pass (Kabul), see Glrdlz. 

Tank, Taq (N.W.F. Province), see Dasht. 

TarAz or X<^rar (E. Turkistan), see YAngl. 

Tarnak river ((^andahar), see Tumiik. 

Tarshiz (Khurasan), Husain BX-garH^s victory 
at 259 and n. 5 (where read-g. 524). 

Tashkint, TAshkend (Russia-in-Asia), of its 
names 2 n. 5, 7 and n. 5, *184 ; its 
book - names Shash and ChAch 13, 76 ; 
ravines of App. A, ii ; holders of 32-5, 
115, 154, 161 ; a rebel at 36; Khalifa 
sent to 90 ; name of used as a pass-woid 
164 ; Shaibinl’s capture of (908 AH. ) 23-4, 
*184 ; holds out for BAbur (918 AH.) 
356-8, 396 ; its Auzheg Sulj^ns at JAm 
622. 

Tash-rabAt (n. of Herl), BAbur at 301. 

Tatta (Sind, India), course of the Indus 
through 485 ; playing cards sent to 584. 

TAzI var. YArl (Gna»l-(^At road), BAbur at 
248. 

Tibet, BAbur locates 485. 

TijAra (RAjputina), a chief town in MlwAt 
578 ; given to Chln-tlmur 578-9, 688. 

Tlka-slkntkQ, Goat-leap (FaighAna), *Umar 
Shaikh defeated at 16. 

Til, Thai (Kohat, N.W.F.P. India), Baburat 
232. 

7*Imur Beg’s Langar (KAbul), BAbur at 313. 

Tipa (KAbul), assigned for a camp 199 ; 
earthquake damage in 247 ; an exit from 
254. 

TXrak-pass (FarghAna), 15 n. 5. 

Tirhut (BihAr> India), revenue of 521. 

Tlrm4 (94Ar shAdmAn territory), a s. limit of 
Samarkand 76, Beglms of 37, 47-8 ; ^usra 
JBSi^ford and 5, 191 ; a govenior of 7v; . 
BAqI Chagk&faants 188, 249 ; a layyid of 
*704-5 ; Najm at 359 ; ente^ for 
BAbur 640. 

Tlr-mfihAnl (BihAr, India), mentioned 679, 
675 n. 1, 687 and n. 2; the 
styar fini^ed at 687 n. 2. 

TfzTn-dara (KAbul), 208 o. 4. 

Tochl-vallmr (N.W F.P. India), ? to, be* 
traversed by BAbi^ 251. 
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Toda-bhlm (R&jpiit&na), Bibur at 581 ; Sanga 
at 545 (where ** Agra district ** is wrong). 

Tons-river, Tiis-sfi (U.P. India), Babur on 
656, 683. 

Tramontana (between the Oxus and Hindu- 
kush), army of 447 ; *706. 

Tughluqabad (Dihh), Bibur at 476. 

Xul-pass and road'' (HindQ>kush), account of 
205 ; height of 204 n. 4. 

Tun (Khurasan), a Bal-qara holder of 296, 
301. 

Tap (Kabul-Herat road), Babur at 295. 

Tuquz-aulum (Oxus), a defence question 191 . 

Xurfan (Chinese Turkistan), Babur plans 
going to 158. • 

Turkistan, course of the Saihnn in 2-3 ; trade 
with Kabul 202 ; gold-cloth of 641 n. 5 ; 
Shaibani and 65 n. 3, 73-4, 135 ; his vow 
• in Hazrat Turkistan 356 ; *‘Ulxiidin 354. 

Turnuk, Tarnak (Qandahar), 332 n. 3 ; a 
holder of 340. 

Tus-su (U.P. India), see Tons. 

Tus (Traq), an astronomer of 79 ; Shaiban! 
attacks 534. 

Tuta (U.P. India), Begims from Kabul pass 
616. 

Tiitluq-yul, Mulberry-road (Farghana), Babur 
on 165. 

Tutun-dara (Kabul), water taken from 647. 

UdySnapura (Kabul), App. £, xxi ; see 
Adinapur. 

Ujjain (MMwa, C. India), an observatory in 
79. 

*Uman-sea, receives the Indus 485. 

*Umarabad (Khurasan), an—ascribed site of 
the battle of Jam 635 n. 4. 

Onju-tupa (Fargh&na), see Aunju-tupa. 

‘Uqabain (Kabul), site of the ^la-hi^r 201. 

Urgenj (Khwarizm), see Aurgftnj. 

UrghCin (Kabul), see Aurghun. 

Uriis-su (W. Turkistan), see Arus 

Ush (Farghana), see AGsh. 

Ushtur-shahr (Kabul), Baburin 195, 294, 314. 

*Utrir, Otrar, Aub^ (W. Turkistan), see 

vangi. 

Varsak (Badakhsban), position of 523 n. 1, 
Babur’s ^ts to 523. 

Viem^, Vernoe (E. Turkistan), position on 
site of old Almata 2 n. 1. 

Wakbsb (I^4ar-shadman), AGzbegs at 352, 
362. 

WalULn pass (Hindu-kush), account of 205 ; 
height of 204 n. 4. 

WarQlm (Farghana), account of 7. 

Waamand fort (Samarkand), Babur at 132. 

Wazr-ab (^ifir-diadman), 58 n. 1. 


Fada-bir (Kabul), Babur at 394,^1, 448. 

Yaftal (Badakhsban), a force at 321. 

Yagha or Yaghma (n. of TashkTnt), tombs at 
139 ; Babur at 139. 

Yal (Khurasan), tribes in 255. 

.Yaka-aulang (w. of Bamlan, see Fr. map 
Maimene), Jahangir goes to 294 ; passes 
from Herl-rud valley to 310 n. 2 ; Babur 
in 31 1. 

Yak-langa (Kabul), Babur crosses 445. 

Yam (Samarkand), Babur at 67 ; 84 n. 3. 

Yan-bulagh (Kabul), Babur on road of 425. 

Yangi-hi^r (Kashghar), •a death-bed repent- 
ance at 362. 

Yangl = Taraz (E. Turkistan), depopulated 2 ; 
lx>ok-^nie of 2 and n. 1 ; an army at 20. 

Yangl = Utrar, Otrar (W. Turkistan), a mis- 
taken entry of in some MSS. 2 n. 1. 

Yangl-yCil pass (Ilindu-kush), described 205. 

Yari (Ghaznl-Qalat road), see Tazl. 

Yari (Zar-afshan), Babur crosses the bridge to 
130. 

Yarkand (E. Turkistan), *696. 

Yar-yllaq (Samarkand). Timur’s *‘head” of 
Soghd 84 ; fights near 35, 122 ; villages of 
97—8 ; submits to Babur 98 ; Babur in 64, 
92, 125, 130 1. 

Yasan (Farghana), see Khash&n. 

Yasl-kljit (Farghana), Babur’s men defeated 
at 27, 105. 

Yllan-auti or Vilan-aiit (Samarkand), Babur 
at 147. 

Yllan-chaq (n. of Hindu-kush), a tribe of 196. 

Yitl-kint (Farghana), mandrake in 11 ; of its 
position 11 n. 6; Yunas Khan’s head- 
quarters 20 n. 5. 


2^bul, Zabulistan, a name of Ghazni q,v. 

Zahaq fort, '*Zohak” (s. of Bamlan), !^bur 
at 294 ; {see Fr. map Maimen^). 

Zamania (U.P. India), see Madan-Banaras. 

Zamln (Samarkand), locates places 34, 64 ; 
Babur at 97. 

Zamln-dawar (Qandahar), Ar^un chiefs in 
71, 337-9; Zu*n-nun*s 274; taken by 
B&bnr 27 ; plan to defend 326. 

Zar-afsh&n river, Kohik-su g.v, (Samarkand), 
described 76 and nn. 4, 5 ; Macha village 
on 149 n. 4 ; Kbur crosses 67, 130 ; 
*Najm crosses 360. 

Zardak-chul (w. of Balkh), over-run 94. 

Zara&n or Zabarqftn (Farghana), Bdburat 161. 

Zind&n valley (Kabul-Balkh r<»d}, see Dara-i- 
sindan. 

2Sin1n-pass (between Herl-rud valley and 
Yaka-aulang), Bftbur misses it 309-10. 

Zurmut (KAbul), described 220 ; floods 

in 240 ; Glrdlz head-quarters in 220. 
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Abbreviated names 29. 

Abdu'l-wahh&b Ghajid&vUni IV&qV-nUma- 
up&dshshi. 

Ablution — before death 188 ; reservoirs 208, 
217, 580, 639, 683. 

Abti-^alib or Abu’l-husain Turbati see 

Ma^zSt-i-timuri. 

AbUshqa^ a Turki — Turkish Diet. — quotes 
verses as Babur’s 438 ; quotes Khw. Kalan 
526 ; the Baburl-script App. Q, Ixiii. 

Account-rolls of palm leaves 510. 

Adoption — of a son 170 ; pne-natal 374, App. L. 

Afghanistan and the Afghans^ H. W. ^llew — 
Vine-culture 210 ; decoy-ducks 225 {where, 
in n. 5, read title as above). 

Afghan Foeis' of the XVIJ Century, C. E. 
Biddulph — Khush-&b KhattcA mentions 
B&bur 439. 

Affal Khftn Khattak — {Xavertys Notes q.v . ) — 
Nll-&b {ferry-station) 206. 

Agricultare~ie^-corn and money advances 
86 ; young millet grazed 215 ; methods of 
vine culture 210 ; water-rkising appliances 
388, 486-7 ; irrigation, ** running waters ’* : 
— Farghana 4, 5, 7, Samarkand 76-7, 147 ; 
Hind&stan 485-7, 519-31^1, Qandahar 
332-6, Chandlrl 5% ; — canals : — Farghana 
67, Samarkand 76, 147 ; — grain, corn : — 
Fargh&na 2, 3^ 55, 114-46, Kabul 203, 228, 
373-4, [green corn] 394, Qandaliar 333, 
Hash-nagar 410, Bara 414, Bhlra 381 ; — 
raft of corn seiz^ on the Sind 393 ; horse- 
corn fails on a march 238-9 ; (rice) 342- 
74-94, 410. 

Ahbar-ndma, Shaikh Abu’l-fafl *Allamiy, {trs. 
If. Beveridge) — {see notes on pp. given) 
maaniiiga : — bht-qhq 31 ; nihilam and /ox- 
qOwal 45 ; Tardika 568 ; Tarkh&n 34 ; 
fil-i-darya'i App. M. xlvii ; — ^persona ; — 
13, 22, 263-4, 346, 552, 562, 641, 657 
various plaeea i — 191, 206, 441, 523, App. 
J, zxxv ; — winter access to Farghftna 2 ; 
Nijsftml quoted 44 ; an inscription of Babur's 
343 ; Rumi defences 469 ; the (Koh-i-nur) 
diamond 477 ; a cognomen 566 ; rides to 
MSS. App. D, X ; Akbar-nama material 
*441-5, *691-3 ; Bfibur supplemented 
639 ; length of work on it *692 n. ; Mubin 
passage ' translated in the ** Fragments” 
\q.v. ) *437-8 ; Blbur's self-devotfon *701 ; 
his choice of a successor *702 to 705, 
mentioned Preface xxxiii ; translated from 
by Jahilnglr(?) xlv. 

*All-aher Nawllfs comforts 287. 

Aiigemeino Erdkuude, Carl Ritter — ^Barft-koh 
5 ; W6nr*%fursi-giE useful 7 ; AkhSI dis- 
tances App. A, V. 


^ Amal-i-fhlih, Muh. Salih-^hah-iahan’s de- 
struction of wine 298 ; tHigtin (bird) 418. 

Amanitates exoticae, Engelbertus Ksempfer — 
Ijtihad 281^. 

Amusements see Games. 

Ancient Geography of India, Major-Gen. Sir 
Alex. Cunningham — {see nn. on pp. named) 
Shibr-tu205 ; Nl]>ab206 ; Kohistan villages 
214 ; Gurkhattri 230 ; Bigram 230 ; Udyan- 
apura App. £, xxi. 

Annals and Antiquities of Bafasian Col. 
James Tod — Sanga’s force 547 ; negocia- 
tions with Babur 550 ; appearance 558 ; 
Salahu'd-din (Silhadi) 562. 

Antidotes — lime-juice 511, Lemnian earth 543. 

Anwar-i-suhaili, Husain Wa'i^u 'l-kishlfl — 
quoted 22 ; Firdausi quoted -557, Add. N, 
P. 557. 

Apostates 577-8, 590^1 . 

Arabic Sciences 283-5. 

^arHq see fermented drinks, s.n. Wine. 

Archery ‘ — \see nn. on pp. 7tamed\, good bowmen 
16, 22, 26, 34 (2), cross-bowman 53 ; 263, 
remarkable feats 276, 279 ; — archet^s 
marks: — ilbdsun (duck), qabhq (gourd), 
taqaq (hen) 34, takhta (target) ; qabda- 
maiddn 276 ; — arrows : — adq 22, 34, 255, 
etc.fgie 213, 225, khadang (whit^ poplar) 
13, tfr-gie 11 {where pr^aee n. 2 by the 
name), M ; arrow-barb, paikdn 22, -notdi, 
gosha App. C, -flight 8, 140 ; flights of 
arrows 52 ; rain of, 138 ; quiver T. sdghddq 
160, 166, P. tarkash 526 ; an arrow-borne 
letter 361 ; — bows : — Chachi bow {kam&n) 
13 ; cross-bow takhsh-andSe, kamdn-i- 
guroha 55, 263 ; namuBk ydt, an easy-bow 
420 ; qdfiq ydi, a stiff-bow 490 ; — bows 
ruined by Hindustan climate 519, *700 ; — 
various: — chaprds, daur, gosha, kamdn- 
khdna, kardOng explained App. C ; gosha- 
^r, a repairing-tool 166, App. C ; Turkish 
bow-making a fine craft App. C, ix ; dis- 
mounting to shoot 52 ; — to bow-string (T. 
Idrish salm^) 110. 

Architecture Timuriya and Timurid Pr. xxxi. 

Archiv f&r Asiatische Litteratur H. J. Klap- 
roth {q.v. ) — Kasan gardens 10 ; his extracts 
from the Bukhara Compilation MSS. Pr. 
xxxtx, xlvii. 

Ariana Antiqua, H. H. Wilson — JIfasson's 
art. AfttnapUr Begion 227, Nai^r&hftra 
App. E, xvii. 

Army of the Indian Moghuls, W. Irvine — 
trepanning 109; misled 470; on muljdr 
{q.v.) 592; shdtur” explained 593; 
firingi (gun) 473, pontoon-bridges 600. 

ArhM-i-saifi, Maulana Ssyyid Mahmiid Satfi 


' Cf. Ll/i ofBoeheeq (Forster and Daniels) i, 953-7, for feats of Turkish archery. 
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of Bukb&ra, {trs. Blochmann andRankin^^ 
— « note by Rteu 288 ; Saifi’s pupil B&l- 
sunghar 111 ; his high number of rubA’i 
measures App. Q, Ixvi. 

Asia jPcriug-uesa, Manuel de Faria y Sousa — 
Habbhi succession custom 482. \ 

Astrtntopny and Astrology — Tables and Obser- 
vatories 74, 79, Pr. XXX ; Canopus (Suhail) 
195 ; forecasts 139, 551 ; houses of Scorpio 
633 ; Pole-star guide 323, iis altitude at 
Chandiri 597 ; Capricorn 597. 

Ayin-i-edebari, Abn-fa^l {frs. Blochmann^ 
Jarreti) — (soo nn. on pp. namod) ; Climates 
1 ; ^i7// (cognomen) 29 ; observatories 79 ; 
guns 473 ; clepsydra 516 ; kitchen rules 541 ; 
fruits 3, 501-3-4-5, 51 2 ; oAa/ma 624 ; 
hunting deer 630 ; bahri (falcon) 632 ; 
mllak (gold, cloth) 641 ; yak^tai (unlined) 
652 ; — ^weights and tnnamurnwi) bAar^war 
228, fUnab 630, sang—tdsh 632; — a title 
209 ; a child tiaveller 265 ; Barlas begs 
270 ; (places) KAbnl 207, 221 ; Kacha-kot 
250 ; Sidhpur 429 ; NagardhAra App. K, 
xxiii ; Buhlulpur 454 ; KanwAhIn 458 ; 
Milwat (Malot) 461; -Jahan-nama 485; 
Cliausath 581 ; LakhnCir 582 ; Sikandra 
Rao 587, Godi, Gul 601 ; — (persona) 285, 
653, 666, App. P, Ivi ; — Babur’s expedition 
to Kashmir 693. 

Agbr-i -sanSdidy Sayyid Ahmad KhAn — places 
BAbur visited 475 ; Mahdi KhwAja and 
Ainlr Khusrau's tomb 704. 

Noticeable words : — P. db-duzd 109 «= 
P. dU’tahl 62, 595-6 ; alkt-sH-dra = P. 
rntydn-da-lib (Mesopotamia) i.a 88 ; atmilq 
(clan) 51, 196, 207-15-55, Add. Note P. 
49 ; M. al&chi whence Alacha 23 ; argham- 
rAf 614 ; dsh-kma (stew) 4 ; aUdUlig (oda- 
lisque) =6 P. ghiinehachi q.v. ; aSgAMn 
(child, boy, non-regnant chief) 19 ; augk- 
ingcAi 39 ; aUrckin 44, 88 ; aiing, Ung 
(Prester John’s title) 23 ; aCipchtn 176, 282 ; 
Auz-beg. -khAn, -kTnt, i.a 162, (see A.N. 
trs. ijliW, 170); aytk-aUf^F, mihr’^iydk 
(mandrake) 11. . 

TTha BMur^ndma, Zahlru’d-dln Muh. BAbur 
' (Lion) Mirza and (later) PAdshAh Ghdst, 

1. • Sections of the Book : — ( Tke 
record of pra-accession years is lost Pr. 
xxxv%)\ (1) Farghana 1-182, (Trs. N. 
^bridging agap-\ 182-185) ; (2) Kabul 187- 
346, (Trs. N- 347-366), 367-425. (Trs. N. 
426-444 ; (3) Hinduatan 445-602, (Trs. 
N. 603-4), ^5-690, (Trs. N. 691-716) ; 

Sdb-sections : — (a) DeacriptioM of 
FafsbAna 1-12, KAbul 199-227. HezAt 
304-5, HindustAn 480-521, Chandiri 592, 
596;'Ga5llAr 605-614; (b) Biographiea 
of Yftnaa KhAn 19-24 (see in/f-a^ displaee^ 
mcfs/s), of MlrAn-shAhls via. *Umar Shaikh 
13-19, 24-28, Ahmad 33-40, MabmGd 
45-51, Bil^n^m 110-112, of Ifuaoin 


Baf-qard 256-292, of amirs eic. 24, 37, 
49. 270 ; 

II. Lacuna : — (other than mesttioned 
above ) ; minor in 935 ah. see dating and nn. 
on pp. 617, 621, 630, 636, 687, and for 
surmised patching from fragments of 
934 AH. 654, 655, 680 ; (1) References to 
vrenta of tke gaps see nn. on pp. 105, 
364 — 208, 441, 575—381—408, 422— (of 
934 AH.) 603, 617, 618, 621— an Akhar- 
nAma indication 639 ; (2) Varia concern* 
ing the gaps : — Causes of, Pr. xxxiv ; ' 
misinterpreted xxxv ; results in present 
displacement xxxvi ; 

III. Varia Concerning the Book ; — 
(1) Date of composition, \see nn. on pp. 
ptamed]: 48. 50, 79, 98—102, 105—139, 
154, 176, 190 (1. 5fr. ft.) 198-203-4-6-8 
-214-18-19-20 (para.3), 269-76-78-85 
—313 (“ now ”para. .2). 314 (“ now ” 1. 4), 
315 (1. 2), 318 (para. 2), 337 (1. 16), 373 
(1. 8 fr. ft.), 374 ; (2) literary style and 
idiom : — plain diction 2, precise wording 
e.g. 5, 79, 475, 485, appreciation of w'ords 
67, 265^ 283, 627, comments on style 22, 
67, and pronunciation 210, 484, early diary 
differs in wording from the narrative 367 ; 
lapses into courtly Persian 445, 537. 539 ; (3) 
Grammatical details : — relatives not used 
Add. Note, P. 167 ; uses of * ‘ we ” and • * I ” 
i04, 118; distinctions of meaning expressed 
by Ar. and T. plurals e.g. 5, 80 ; uses of 
the presumptive tense 37, 75, 162, 167, 577 
(cf. Shaw’s Grammar) ; examples of idiom 
29, 44,66, 75, Add. Note, P.i67 igAarfcka); 

(4) Varied information see Preface passim ; 

(5) Babur's notes * — KhwAja MaulAna-i> 
qa?l 29 — Ibrahim Saru 52 — Champion’s 
portion 53 — Guk-saral 63 — FAzIl TarkbAn 
133 — Auz-kint 163 — Pass-words 169 — 
"Mulfa-kundl 211 — Military terms 334 — 
Pirl Beg 336 — BadakhshAn 340 — SI. 
Ma’sud M. 382 — Campaign of 910 AH. 
382— Daulat Khan 3S3^—daqtqa SXS’—^pai 
517 — MullA Apaq 526 — burok (from the 
Afubfn) 630 — tdsk weight 632 ; 

IV. Work Done on the Book: — 

(1) Turk] CodioM see Preface, Cap. Ill, 
Fort II and Table xli (a) ffaidarMroRs 
Codecs — its importance xxxiv, xxxv, 

xxitviii, xli, xlii (No. iv) ; (b) Elphinstona 
Codecs — archetypes 405, Pr. xli, xlii, xlUi 
(No. v) ; its losses of pages 445 ; deface- 
ment 129, 325, 415, 548 ; Erdcme’s nse 6f 
it Add. Note, P. 287 ; reliance on itlm ilsm 
1, 187, 445 ; preserves Hamaynn’s attested 
notes 447-52-67, 510-^14 and attributed 
notes 216, 494, 507 — also a quatikin on 
MoghGls 140 ; '* Rescue-possi^ ” not in k 
App. D ; divergency from it in the Xosan 
Imprint ib. xiv ; a rormer ovmer 7106 ; re- 
ferred to in nn. on pm 7, lOj 12,14, 23 h 5^, 
31-6, 44-7-8, ^4, 75. 88. lli-3. 133 
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(Shaib&q),143->8, 154(dBrm),159, 161-4-9; Pi. Iv ^niisleads by unifonn ** Luknow ” 
Preface xli, xlii, xliii (No. v), xlvii ; if. App. T ; omissioas 2’, 632, 468, SS9 

JR^S JVa/€j ; {c) IfaidanUiad CodUx^ (fmporian/) i a prayer reproduced in its 

published in Facsimile by the Gibb Trust, words 716 ; quoted 715 ; — qnostioiMd 

ed. A. S. Beveridge — basis of the in tfoadinga i — 143, 223-5-9, 324-7, 333-7, 

En^ish 1,187, 445, , Preface xxvii ; appears 369, 4(X)-16, Add. Note, P. 416, 446-49- 

a direct copy of Babur’s autograph Codex 57-62-67 (shavii^-passage), 478, 523-34— 

47, 103, 515; contains Qahangir’s?) Rescue- 49-55-59-61, 608-9, 617-19-26-38-40- 

passa^ App. D ; divergency of Kasan 46-47 ; — [Numerous verbat explanations 

Imprint from it ib. xiv ; referred to in nn. and other notes are reproduced as Erskinds 

on pp. 2, 8, 9, 10, 12, 133 (Shaibaq), 14, and each ideniijied\ ; 

18, 23 (careful pointing clears away a (4) Tarld-EngUsli work : — The Babur- 

doubt), 28, 31, 36, 40 (Baghdad corrected nama in English {Memoirs of Bahai^, 

to Bughda), 60-4, 75, 88, 132, 140-6-8, Annette S. Beveridge — re^Prefaceand other 

153 (a mistake^, 154 {dtm), 159, 164 contents of these volumes. 

{shirt hishi)t 165, 168, 177 (Pers. dictum), Babar, Stanley Lane Poole— the Eight Stars 
App. A, i (Akhsl) ; Preface xxvii, xxxiii 139 ; a m&ed note 4^. 

(title), XXXV, xli (Table), xlvi (No. x), Babur und Abd If azl,Tr\AA\ZDMG, 1862\ 

xlvii ; — ^ " — an opinion ne^tived 119 ; useful critique 

(2) Persian work : — (a) TabaqlU-i-baburi, on “ Fragments” Preface Cap. Ill, 

described 445 ; made known to Erskine Part III and App. D ; Mubin MS. used by 

520 ; its deference to Babur App. P, Ivii ; Ber^ine 438 ; &ibur>nama title 653, Pr. 

shews a date 496 ; shews nature of an xxxiii. 

illness (B.’5) 446 ; specifies drinking-days Bahar-i-*ajam (Pers. Diet.) see Dictionaries. 

447, 4^ ; gives a useful pen-name 448 ; Bae-nama (Book of Sport), Muhibb - i - 'all 

Buhlulpur 454 ; of a gun 4W ; Varsak and Barlds — its author’s descent 276 ; / ex- 

Khwfistis 523 ; Naukar or Tuka 525 ; changed with n if Luhani and Nuhdni) ib. 

B&bur points ” Slkrl ” to read shukrt 548 ; B41in M. — [foutyud Asiatigue xvi, xtdij 

styles him*^' Nawfib ” 560 etc . ; describes 257-8, 271-82-92. 

a porpoise as bahri App. M, xlvii ; helps as Bengali Household Stories, Macculoch — a sign 

to " Luknfir ” App. T, Ixxiv ; (5) Wagi^at- of obedience 275. 

i-baburi (Acts of Babur), {the first Pers. Beveridge Annette S. — ^JRAS. Notes in re- 
Trs. IS8J), P&yanda-hasan Mughul of ferred to fn fcrc ; — MSS. of the B. N. Turki 

Ghaxnl and Muh-qull Mughal of Hi$llr text 1900; Further Notes 1902, Haidarabad 

— explicit 187, 1^ •, useful variants 267, Codex and all others 1905, 1906 ; Elphin- 

624, 645 ; a puzzling phrase 549, and stone Codex 1907 ; Material for a definitive 

passage 617 ; title Pr. xxxiii ; describe liii text and account of Kdir’s Codex and its 

(No. vi) ; (r) ivagi*at-i-babur€ (Arts of Persian alloy 1908 ; Kehr’s Latin Version 

Bftbur), {the second Pers. Trs. JSS9), of part of his source i.e. the fVagi'-stama- 

'Abdu’r-rahim M. Turkman — ^misleading i-padshah£ (Bukhara Compilaaon g.v.) 

glosses 2 n. 1, 3 n. 1 ; tdsh misread 312 1908, Klaproth’s Archiv 1909, and (ex- 

afr. ; verses doubtfully labor’s 312 ; a gloss pect^) on the confused identity of the 

unsupported 337 ; a difficult passage 617 ; BukhfirS.Comc^tionwith Babur-nama 

a fine illustrated copy (B.M. 3714) 155, 1922; — (2) bounds for making a new 

298, 325 ; Erskine’s account of its diction translation Preface Cap. IV ; the mistsken 

(quoted) Pt. xHv (No. vii) ; on its title ideiftityof Kehr’s source Cap. Ill*; 

xxxiii ; of the Babur-ndma, Prefoce passim. 

(3) Persian - Eagliah work ; — The Beveridge Henry — (1) Nolee in loeo s — 
Memoirs of Baber, Leyden and Erskine tabalgha 11 ; Bftb&-i-Ubnll 14 ; Quintete 

(1826)— [rss nn. on pp, nasned\ ; Veria s — 15, 288 ; a mistake by Firidita 15 ; Lotus- 

Leyden’s slight collaboration 287, 367, 380, eaters 42 ; Danlat-shfih 46 ; ^iOfif parodied 

Add. Note, P. 287, Pr. xlviii, Cap. iv, [L. 201 ; ^on’s tambourgf2Al ; Jftml plagia- 

and £. Memoirs\i two notes by Leyden Tiaed258; quoted 211 ; 

, 10, 219 ; not fully representative of Bftbnr*s Tlmilr’s burial-position 266 ; s^ihilis 279 ; 

autobiogra^y 2, Cap. iv ; advance in help an illegal marriage 329 ; Nlbn^s satirical 

(MSS. and other) since Erskine worked verse and Shaikh Zain 448 ; 

347, ^tO~22, App. T, Ixxiii ; his own MSS. quoted 485; **kaka** 502 ; Khw.' Khusiau’s 

^ 680; Indian gmdance 632, 661; dating couplet 503; the name *'*Cintia” for an 

agrcM with B&bur’s 629; misled by hu orange 512 ; Timur on HindfistSn 526 ; fide 

Persian source [^.9. 3 s/r.] and by a scribe’s -of IbrShlm Ladts mother 543; iamgbA 
slip 544 ; his help to Ilminski 1, 187t 326, 553 ; a pnn.571 ; verses traced 571, 625^; 

1 For dw jBaUuum (BKhur-nSBo) CoomBodon jhw IWW* m ornm i pmdfkmki i as also for its Codkes^ 
MWidaatsoiri ofilkohai, W lloSkfs ” ^Pisr eiUe^oraAeOewtsairt^ Saber. 

• The eoafiisloa of Msttdty haslwcoiBo door to ow in igss oalj. 


8S1 
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Il>n Batuta quoted 591 ; date of Bftbur's 
visit to LSliur from Agra 604 : Khw&nd- 
amlr 605; Kahlm-d&d 46 O 8 , 688 ; Mahdi 
KhW. 704 ; Scorpio and Libra 623 ; Battle 
of JS.tn 633 : ** bulky Oolak'* 663; Kashmir 
expedition 693 ; a poor MS. App. P, Iv ; 
Shaikh Zain’s deference ib, Ivii ; — (2) 
Tranalationa : — (a) Akhar-n&ma g.v, and 
Tuzuk-i-jah&nglrl g.v, — {b) revision of 
Persian farm&n 553, and the K&nwa 
Letter-of-victory 559; — (3) Articles re- 
ferred to: — (a) A.Q.R. 1899, 

J^iamond, was it the JCoh-i-nUr ? 447 ; 
1901, An Afghan Legend 375, App. K ; 
1910, Paper-mills of SamarkattdSX ; 1911, 
Ortcn/al Ci'oss-bows 140, 142 ; Biibur's 
Diw&n ( R5.mpur MS. ) 439 ; Some verses by 
the Emperor B&bur 439 — 1915, Silhadi 
and X\\eAfir&t-i-sikandariS\Ai — (A) Cal- 
cutta Review \6M^the Patna Afassaere 672; 
— JASB. 1898, Bayazfd Bfydt 69i^i905, 
The Emperor Babuf^s legendary son 558 — 
1884, Authorship of the Dabistdn ; — 1916, 
Tbrikh - f - saltUin - * - ofAghana 693 ; — (t) 
JR AS. 1900, On the word nikilam 45, 22A 
— 1901, Pers. A/SS. in Indian libraries 
348 — 1910, On the word niutaiyim 16, 275 
— 1913-14, Coinage of Husain B&i-garh 
App. H, xxvi — 1916, EashahAt-t-*ainu*l- 
hay&t 620; — (4) Other related articles : 
— (rt) A.S.Q , — Emperor B&bur and the 
Habibu' s-siyarV^Ki6\ Emp. B. andlThw&nd- 
amir 1909 {2 parts); Emp. B.'s opinion tf 
India 1917 ; Attempt to poison B. ib. ; Was. 
*AbdtIr-rahim the t translator of B.'s Afems. 
into Persian ? 1900 {2 parts ) ; {b) JRAS.— 
The B.N. "^Fragments'' 1908; Date of 
Sh&h Hasan Arghiin's death 1914 ; An ob- 
scure quatrahrby Ban&'i 1917; The Afongol 
title Tarkh&n ib . ; Tarkh&n and Targuinius 
1918'; — (5) Hia help; see Postscript of 
Thanks, Preface Ixi. 

The Bible — untrimmed beard 552 ; moon- 
stroke 608. 

Bibliothegue Orientale, B. d'Herbi^lot — {see 
nn. on pp. named), *Umar Skaikh 13 ; 
S5tuq-bughr5 Khan 29; Mahmud AfirOn* 
sh&hi 46; Matarldiyah and Ash*ariyah Sects 
75-6 ; Ismail Khartank 76 ; Na$lru’d-dln 
. TAsi 79; Nil-ab 206 ; “ QizTl-bash ” ex- 
plained 630. 

BiographieUniverselle, Langl^sart. Babourxlv. 

Biographies of Ladies {SprengePs Cat.) — two 
women -poei^ 286. 

Birds of Indi^ T. C. Jerdon — partridge<tip- 
pets496; cries ib. ; bustard 498; m&neh499 ; 
lihhh (dorican) App. N; hdbg-i-dari and 
ekiArtika (snow-cock) ib, 

**BlesSedTen’’ 562. 


Blochmann H. {JASB.I873) — Bftbur’s Mosque 
in Saipbhal 687 ; see Ayin-i-akbari. 

Blood-ransom 461 ; retaliation 64, 102, 119, 
194, 251-53, 424. 

Boats— 383-5-^7-8, 407-10-22-^23-54. 589, 
652-4-5-6-8-9, 660, 662 ; BSbur names 
his Ganges flotilla 663, 669, 670-l>^9, 
^1—4 ; pontoon bridge 599, 633. 

Book-names — ^Akhsiklt = Akhsl 9 ; Banakat = 
Sh&hrukhiya 76 ; ChSch and Sh&sh » TSsh- 
klnt 13, 76; G3.llur or G&llwar — Gu3.llS.r ^ 
605; Nashaf and Nakhshab Qarshl 84; 
Nagarahftra = Nlng-nah&r 207 ; Tar 8 s » 
Yftngl 2. 

Book-room— Gh5z1 Kh 8 n LudPs 460. 

Books {no titles) — Exposition of the Ncfahdt 
284 ; On Jurisprudence 285, — prosody 271, 
— rhyme 285, — riddles 289. 

Botany of the Afghan Delimitation Commission, 
Aitchison — regional grasses 222 ; qarqand 
^sax-aol H) 223. 

Brahminical thread 561 . 

Bridge of boats see Boats. 

Buddhist Records, S. Beal — Greater Udy&na- 
pura App. E, xxi ; sugarcane in L&n;ghan 
203 {where read Beal). 

Brow'ne, Professor Edward Granville — the 
Haidarkbfid Codex Facsimile, Preface xlvi 
(No. x). 

Building-stone — Samarkand 83, K&bul 710, 
ChandM 597 , Dulpur 606, Guflll&r 608 , 
Bl9.na 611. 

" BukhSLrft Compilation,” known as “ Bdbur- 
n&ma " see Wdqi'n&ma-i-podsh&hl, 

Bullies of Marghln§n (MarghIlS.n) 7 {where in 
line I, add, " They are notorious in M 8 - 
warS’u*n-nahr for their bulljdn^ ”). 

Burhau-i-qttti* (Pers. Diet.) see Dictionaries. 

Buried Cities of Khotan, Sir M. Aurel Stein— 
Aq-bur5,-rud 4. 

Bu-st&n, Sa*dl — couplets quoted 1 39, 152, 626. 

Noticaabl«worda:~(P.-Ar.-T.)^4d^, 
b&ghUtr, b&ghch& and bog&t, begl&r 5, 80, 
478 ; l^hlsh 59, 69 ; bakhshi (in M. sdr- 
geon) 169; Mr4/ij^/dr (commanders) 119; 
b&tm&n (a weight ) '^1 ; b&tq&q (slough of 
despond) 31 ; b&f (rich man) 127 ; biSrl 
(old servant) 30 ; ^f^beg 127-8 : bildArga 
225 ; b : d-hintB » P. sih-bandf (Byde 
Horse) 470 ; A7ti^446; bughu-marUlS, 10 ; 
bUghM (cutlass) 40 ; bAldk and ba/uq IS^, 
1 7 and 221 : bOsh (bosh) 507. 

Cabool (Kahtii), Sir Alex. Bums*— (j»tf hh^oh pp, 
named) ; wind and running sands 201, 215 $ 
climate 204; kabg-i-dari 213; Kohistftn 
214; millet 215; IUbur*s Burial-garden 710. 

Cadell, Jessie E.— quoted Preface xiipdi. 


> One of the nine great gods of the Etroscaiw was callad TUiiin. *Etr. TIBir maaiM strong, a strong place 
(fortre^sj; with it may connect tmrwm (troop)^nd the name of Virgil's Rutulian bero\TiirmaB nmy root in the 
Mongol tongue. Profeiisor lules Marthe writes in La Langue Etrusoue (Pref. vi>, **I 1 n'aipnru qully avail 

•-■'if* . « les Tangues finns-ougriennes d'dtrcaces afhnitSs” (hence with the If 

Tarkhln" is Tarkh^ " in Miles trs. p. 71 of the Shedmruhil-edfmk (H.B.). 


MongM tongiM). 
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Cadet-corps formed 28, App. H, xxvii. Chaghat&lsche Sprach-studien H. VamMry— 

Cairn i,e. ** Babur P(ldshah*s Stone-heap” (miV.) pass-words (ai/rd’M) 219 ; meaning of 
446 Preface xxxvii. gepan^t 221, bildwrga 225, App. 

Candles and candlesticks^none in Hind 516 ; Q, Ixiv. 

offensive substitutes tbn Champion’s portion won and explained 53. 

Canopus see Suhail. ^ Charikar^T. C. Haughton — Kohistan of Kabul 

Capitals of Fargh5.na — Andii^n 3, Akhsi 10, 214-5. 

Auz-kint 162. Charles XII’s sobriquet Iron-head 14. 

Caravans — 15, 202, 250, 331. Chdr-AlHs (Four hordes), Aulugh Beg Mirza, 

Carruthers, Mr. Douglas — help from App. B, Preface xxx. 

vii. Childe HisroUts Pilgrimage — tambourgi 247. 

Carving — Babur no carver 304. Chinese Turkistan, P. W. Church — marfU 8. 

Caste-names— 518. Chlngiz-turSL {ordinances) respected 155, 298. 

Catalwues : — {see nn. on pp. na/ned) ; Chtniul, D. G. Barkley [yPAS. 189?}— its 

,, Coins of the Shahs of Persia (B.M.), p>o&ition 380. 

K. S. Poole — B&bur’s surmised vassal Chirkas sword 65. 

.coin 355, App. H, xxx. Preface xxxv ; Chishti order 666. 

,, Feronia Nursery Calcutta, Seth — ^Jack- Chreslomaihie 7urgue, Ber^zine — the Muhin 

fruit 506 ; sang-iard orange 51 1 ; quoted 438, 630. 

,, Libraryof the King of Oudh.A.Sprenger Chronograms 85, 135, 152, 217, 344, 427, 575, 

— Biographies of Ladies 286; Shdh u 596. 

Darwesh 290 ; Ahll 290 ; Cider 83. 

,, Library of Tippoo Sultan, C. Stewart — Circumcision 14, 69. 

Tahaqdt-i~nasirx 479; Coincidences 71, 123, 261, 686. 

„ Manuscrits^ttircsderinstitutdeslangues Coins — cuhrqft 446-60 ; ddm 383 ; kipht&S ; 

orientates , D. Smirnov — Atalfuzdt- sikka (coined money ?) 277; shdhrukhi 379- 

i-timuri 65.3 ; Babur’s writings ib, 83, 400, 408, 417-46-78-9, 523; tang 641; 

,, Persian MSS. (B.M.), C. Rieu — Sh5sh tanka ** black” {i.e. copper) 521, “ white” 

and Fanikat 2, 7 ; Khw. Kamal 8; {i.e. silver) 338-9, 344, 446, 521-7, 841, 

AkhsikitI 9; *Abdu’l-l3.h BartdsSli App. P, Ivii ; ** red and white” (money) 

Saif! Ill, ^8; Halwa-fipring 260 ; 522; ^bur’s ** vassal coins” 354-5-6, 

Nizami 271 ; Daulat-shah 274; Bdz- App. H, xxx. 

ndma 276; Suhail! 277 ; Marw5.rld Confections — Ma*jiin: — used in excess 16 ; 
278 ; Amir Hamza 280 ; ‘Ata’u’hlah gifts of 373 ; parties on non-drinking-days 

282 ; Taftazdnl 283 ; Khamsaiin 288 ; 447 ; eating of 377-83-84-88-93, 410-12- 

HusainA^i>>ld:/^;'/288; Yusuf of Far- 15-16-18, 420-2, 448-50, 580-8, 615- 

gh2na289; Hildll290: a scribe-poet 50-59-83; kamdli 313. 

291 ; Suluktx' l-fnul&k 348 ; Nawa’I’s Congregational Prayer — unbroKcn attendance 

Dlwdns arranged 419 ; Plistories of af 283. 

TahmSUp 622 ; Habibu's-siyar finished Countermark \Bih-bud} on coins 277, App. H, 
^7; Tdrikh~i-ialdttn-i-afdghdna£B3t xxv, xxvi, xxix. 

701; — Kasan Imprint misleads 259; a Cross-bow, SirW. F. IHiyne-Gallwey — archers’ 

questioned reading 266; marks 34; bow-shot distances 140; what 

,, Persian MSS. in the I.O. Library, H. may apply to Bfibur’s zarb-zan and tufang 

Ethd— Khw.HijrT 153 ; Husain Nisha- 667. 

pM 288; Shdh u Damesh 290; a Cunningham, Maj.-Gen. Sir Alex, see Indian 
scribe-poet 293 ' ; Ereu and Reports on Arch. Survey. 

,, Turki MS. in B.M., C. Rieu — the author Customs — Musalmfin scruples about burial- 

of the Sang-ldkh App. A, v ; the Shai- ’ places 246 ; the Champion’s-portion 53 ; 
bdnl-ndma 289. circumambulation of tombs 54, 285, 301- 

Catamites 42-5-9, 278, 396 ((/. 174 n.). 5-6, 475, and of the sick 701 ; amongst 

Cathay and the way thither, ed. Sir H. Yule combatants* wives 22, 268 ; dipping 16 

(Hakluyt Society vol. i, p. 20) — ^running- times in bathing 151; levirate marriage 23 ; 

sands 21 5. mourning rites 32, 246, 293; a nativity-feast 

Cauhul (Kabul), Hon. Mountstewart Elphin- 344 ; nine a mystic number see s.n. nine ; 

stone — millet 215; .1 udas-tnee 216; Indus an ordeal of virtue 211 ; divining from sheep- 

ford {Nll-db) 378 ; ’’ Nangrahaur ” App. £, blade-bones 233 ; pillars of heads 232, i.a, 

xix. 573-6 ; rock-inscription 153; signsofsub- 

**C!uqi;hat£l Castles ”.208. mission 53, 232-3, 248; succession in 

Chjif 2 :hatai families — 'All-sher Nawd'f a mem- Bengal 482-3 n. 5 ; unveiling a bride 37 ; 

ber of one. Preface xxyi. gifts from those marrying 43, 400 ; .gifts by 

Chariiatftf-Osmanisches Worterbttcfa see Dk- wives ^.v. 

tionaries. Cyclopaedia of Archery see KulUyattir-rdmi. 

This Cat. contains the TurkT MS. of the Bukhara Compilation, once owned by Leyden. 
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Czar VassUi 111 — B3.bur’s embassy to, App. Q, 
Ixiii. 


' Nedpeabla words: — CAOtrAf 13; ekdgAtr 
83«.298; ckdp&k, slash- face *68 ; P. ck&r- 
dara 80, 629 ; chauf[hAn ^polo) ; P. 
chaima 624 ; H. chaukandt — Ar. ghurfat 
and P. chUr-dara (?) 629-63 ; ckUpkUn 324 : 
chiqdr {exit) 44; yinka-c Air kaSXSi ehukra- 
Jirga 50, 227, App. H, xxvi— vii. 


I>abistany Mir Zu*l-fiq2lr *AllVl-husaini {pen- 
name AlAbad ) — Nmiak founder of the Sikh 
religion 461 ; RSdiyftn sect 622 ; [concern- 
ing the authorship of the book see JRAS. 
H.B.’s art. ^.v.r.o.]. 

Darwesh-life — soldiering abandoned for 262 ; 
return to 583. 

Dating by events : — Battle of the Goat-leap 
16, Dispersion of Alrzln 20, Battle of 
K&nbAI lll-2ir.^. /rr. 7/9] ; the dating 
of 935 AH. 605, App. S. 

Defr^mery C. — [_/. des Savons 1ST J], art. Les 
Mlmoires de Baber (P. C.) 562. 

Dr Baris A SamarranA, Madame Ujfahy — 
{see nn. on pp, named); BarS-koh 5, 6;' 
Samarkand 74—5 ; gar&yighdch (hard-wood 
elm) 81 ; paper-pulping mortars 81. 

De Sa 9 y, A. L.. Silvestre (A^r^. etKx. 26S, 28S) 
— Husain Shaikh Timur 273 (^. Daulat- 
shah (Browne) S3S-9) ; date of Hill’s 
death 290. 

Diaieris of the Hindu- husk ^ Col. J. Biddulph 
— Khowarl 211 ; forms of "nine” App. 
£, xix. 

Dictionaries, Lexicons, Vocabularies: — [seenn. 
on pp, named) ; 

„ of Antiquities, W. W. Sn>ith— clepsydra 
516 f 

,, Arabic -English Lexicon, £. W. Lane — 
ahhmail 336 ; 

„ A robes ^ Supplement aux Dirtiennairos^ 
R. Doay--bahri (a falcon) App. M, 
xlvi ; 

„ Bahar-i-^ajam (Pers. Diet.), RS.1 Tik- 
chana’ BahSr — a ^ign of fear 232 ; the 
' Taf tazlnl Shaikhs of Isl£m 283 ; 

„ Burkdn - i - qhei*' (Pera Diet.), Mub> 
Hasain b. Khalfa*o*t - tabrlzl — toSra 
(dado) 80; 

,, Ch^ha/di - osmanisches JVbrterbueh, 
Shaikh Sulaiman Eflendi (ed. Kunos) 
— tungifpr 464; qAidu App. N, 1; 

App. Q, Ixiv ; 

„ Ei^lish • Persian, A. N. Wollaston — a 
rare meaning 648 ; 

, , Hindustani- English, D. Forbes— changed* 
. name of an orange 511; " needle-melt- • 
ing ” citron 513 ; great millet (maize ?) 
514 ; names of days 516 i gongman ib. ; 

,, Hindustani- English, J. Taylor [ed. W, 
Hunter^" aang-tafa” and ** Cintra ** 
App. O Hi; 


Dictionaries, Lexicons, Vocabularies {eon- 

tinued) : 

,, of IslSm, J. P. Huis^es — turbans 15; 
eating of food 44 ; maghab 463 ; the 
Eight Paradises 646 ; legal endowment 

,, Oriental Biographical, T. W. Beale led. 
preene) — Khw. Ni^lr TM 79 ; 

,, of Oriental Quotations, C. Field — a 
common couplet 22 ; 

,, Persian-£nglish,F. Steingass — 176,202, 
286, {metres) 514, 527, 630, qizil-bdsh 
643; 

,, Persico-Latinum Lexicon, I. A. Vullers 
— shash-par 160; 502 ; gharau 

514 ; rdd {whence Rddagdn) 622 ; 

,, Pushtu-English, H. J. Raverty — ^Multa- 
kund211; 

,, San^-ldhh (Turki-Persian), Muh. Mahdi 
Kh&n — described App. B, v; hhar- 
peda (the " Qarshi birdie ”) s&. ; con- 
tains verses entered as by BlLbur 439 ; 

,, Sanscrit-Bengali-English, Haughton — a 
stork 499 : gula-prawn 502 ; 

,, of Towns {MaJama'tTl-bulddn), YSqut 
— “ Akhsikis” 9, 10; 

,, Turc Orientate^ A. Pa vet de Courteille 
— Babur’s verses quoted 439, 526 ; a 
wag-tail 501 ; a meaning 626 ; Ba.bur’s 
script App. Q, Ixiii ; 

„ Turki Vocabulaiy, R. B. Shaw — hiik- 
bUrd (a game) 39; qArAgh^ reserved 
land 81 ; adpehinlik, 4 horse-shoes and 
their nails 176; chdr&q^ brogues, and 
chdpdn, long coat 187 ; qdlpdq, felt 
wide-awake 258; qush-begit a Court 
official 278 ; shaghdwalih, 4^ ; jirdss, 
a deer 491 ; qin, scabbard 503 ; akhta^ 
begiy master-gelder 53? ; b&ljdr^ a ren- 
dezvous etc, 592 ; — Port II J. Scully 
— qodan, water-hen 224 ; kthUk {eacca- 
bs's, chihAr) 496 ; ^aqqa, magpie 501 ; 
qirfcht swift 501 ; bidd^ a plant 505 ; 
amdn - qard (perhaps maize) 504 ; 
airhdh-qiimdshf male-reed 514. 

Diseases and accidents ^ — {a) Babiir*a saddle 
turns 1 17 ; sciatica 253-4 ; boils 254, 657- 
60; dislocated wrist 409-13 - 20; tooth 
breaks 424 ; ear-ache 310,-601-8-15 ; fall 
of river bank 655 : rail of tent 678 ; wounds 
of head 150-167, — leg 167- 9, arm-pit 

176 : his illaessas: — unspecified (923) 3€i5 ; 
catarrhal discharge (rvzdmfiriSrk) 446-49- 51 1 
fever (903 ah.) (911) 247, (925) 399 
to 401 ; (934) 585-6^, 603-4, (9^) 619- 
20, (937) 702-3-5 ; {b) Oi olharz ^--chOd- 
birth 36 ; small-pox 48 ; ** violent illness” 
45 ; frost-bite llo, 311; cold 151; ulcerated 
hand 125; 8iphylis2?9; pestilence 524 ; 
paralysis 620 ; malarial fever 4, 8 ; fever 
33, 246. 

Diversity of place-names through tis, swe {e,g,) 
Qisil >■ Sutl^, Safed « Sii^ 

DividingUae of the Afghlasend Khnriiriln 200. 
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Divorces 267-8, 329. 

JXMn-i Babur PodskOhy \ed. Sir B. D, Ross\ 
—not Babur’s earliest collection 438-9,447; 
appears referred to 642 ; verses suiting his 
moods and deeds 604, 626-44, 705 ; verses 
of the Dlwftn in the ^.N. 526-75-84-89 ; 
the WOl^yyah^risala and B.'s new ruler 
643 ; Elizabethan conceits 645 ; concerning 
^^RAn^r.MS. App. Q, (illustration); 

Dfwan~i IChwi^a Hi^9\ed. H. BrocMaus, trs. 
IV. Clarke]r~-^ couplet 411. 

DAedM-c *A6du'r-rahfnan /ami — 

a quatrain plagiarized 257. 

Dlwfln-writers mentioned by BSLbur — Ahl 289 ; 
Ahll 290; *AlI-sher NawS'i (Pers.) 272; 
Husain Bai-gard ( Turki) 259 ; Kdml 290 ; 

288 ; Suhaili 277 ; Mahmud BarlOs 
51 ; Mahmud AiiraH-shOhi 46. 

Domestic animals — ass 144 ; buffalo 231, 393, 
454, 490 ; camel ; — khachar 74., 249, tiwa 
232-5, 240, 376-91 ; camels counted 391 ; 
flesh eaten 251 ; ' cost of keep 489 : gift of 
382;— cattle 150, 231-4-5-8, 333-96, 454; 
Sjrmbol of submission 232 ; — idog 144, 224 ; 
elephant s.n. Nat. Hist. ; horse see s.n . ; 
mule 194, 338; sheep 50-5, 71. 228, 234- 
5-8-9, 249-50, 3^ ; swine 21 1 ; ySk 55, 
490 (here bethri^gutOsS App. M ; — ^fowls 82, 
213; goose 82; pigeon 13, 259, 401. 

Domestic appliances — china 80, 195, 407 ; 
festal ornament 304, App. I; drink ing^ps 
489, 298 and 552; fuel 223, 311 ; goat- 
skins 371, 421 ; gong 515 ; knife 44 ; lamp 
518; litter 254 and 401, 331 n. 3, 268; 
rope 509; spoon 44, 73 n. 1, 407, 509; 
table-clpth 44, 132 ; tooth-pick 407 ; torch 
213-34, 387-8, 518. 

Dreams — ^bur's 132, (attributed) 132 n. 2, 
App. D, xi ; another’s App. D, xii. 

Dress, articles of — bash-oyOg^sar-u-pa (head 
to foot) i.a. 1 59, 393 ; bathing-cloth (/Ufa) 
275, 527 ; brogues {ch&rUg) 187 ; caps : — 
black lambskin {gara-giiziburb) 258, ermine 
{asbiirb)‘lS0t AfughUl biirk\5^\l9 ; muftnl 
or mikftanlAg Mughal burk 159 ; helm-cap 
idOwulgha bark) 167 ;-~char-gab 304, 527 ; 
clasp (gu/ab) 156; girdle {iak^bund) 156, 
{bil-bb^ lit. waist-band) 298, {kamr^su^ 
642 ; cymar {khimar) 561; coats and tunics: 
^~jama 652, surtout {jiba) 303, 632, long 
coat {ckapan) 187, sheep-skin coat (^r/iin) 
181 ; short tuhic {nimeha) 652 ; tunic and 
coat {tan) 14, 51, 159, 166, 371, 400; 
clothes - in - wear {artmdg, artmag) 339; 
torque {fiaug) 561; head-wear {basABg) 632; 
iuug {dhoti) 519 ; raiii-cloak'‘(i6r>rNt^) 389 ; 
feather tippet 496; turban 14, 33,101, 258 ; 
'turban - aigrette 225, 325; wide-awake 
{gAtpag) ; vest {kan^i^\ 171. - 

Drums— nagaret 144, 155, 250, 337, 369, 628 ; 
of departure 235, morning 392^ saddle 163- 


4 ; drumming sound [at the 'Running Sands] 
315 ; dismissal of 595 ; tambour-player 247. 

Burch Alien's IVUsten^Ssesi Hedin — Fargh5na 
wind 9. 

Dynasties — ^B&hmani 482 ; QlUch 29; Tughluq 
451 . ShaibSLnl’s destruction of 39 ; ** Mughul 
Dynasty” a misnomer in Hind 158 {see 
s.nn. lurk and Mughal). 

Noticeable words : — dUbSit, a difficult 
defile; ddda 157 {see faghJi)] Ar. daur^ 
warp of a bow, App. C ; dim [ 7' root dc, 
tellin^^^'P. Aan, numberingl 54^161, 468, 
Add. Note, P. 54. 

Ear-rings 510 {where add {in /, S) an omitted 
passage entered in App, O, lit*). 

Bfonomic Products of Btdia, Watts — date-plum 
210; fish -drugs 226; oranges var. 512. 

Editors mentioned in loco — A. S. Beveridge, 

G. B.’s Humayan-nSma^ and Fac-simile of 
the HaidarfibSd Codex ; H. Brockhaus, 
Bie Lieder des Haps', E. G. Browne, 
Taskiratu'sh-shu'ara (Memoirs of Poets), 
Tdrikh^i-gusida (Select Hiatory) ; C. M. 
Frsehn, .S'4q/arof-i7'nr4 (Genealogical Tree 
of the Turk) ; N. I. IlminskI, Baber-ndma 
(Kasan Imprint) ; 1. Kunos, Shaikh Sulai- 
mkn Epfeudts Vocabulary ; D. C. Phillott, 
Tazkirdt’i Tohmasb ; £. D. Ross, BSbur's 
Biwdn (R&mpur mS.), and Three Turki 
Mss. from Kashghar ; C. Schafer, Stydsat- 
fidma; R. C. Temple, Peter Munday's 
Ti'ovels \ F. Veliaminof -Zernov, Abushqa ; 

H. Yule, Wood’s 

Einbhkke in den Pargkana Thai— A. I. v. 
Middendorf — winds 9. 

Elphinstone, Hon. M, — his Codex see s,n. 
Bdbur^ndma. 

Embassy from Bfibur to Moscow App. Q, Ixiii. 

Embassy to Timur, Ruy Gonsalves di Clavigo 
{trs, Ssr C. Markham) — Hindustan the 
Less 46 ; kneeling in greeting 54 ; Samar- 
kand 74-5-8 : Kesh 83. 

Encycloptrdia Britannica — range of tempera- 
ture 204 ; Faridu’d-dln 'Attdr 27 i ; rhino- 
horns 408 : maize when first in Asia 509. 

Eftiyclopadia of Isldm — Rene Basset's art. 

. Al-bu$1r! 620. 

Erskine William — Preface xxxiii, xliii-iv-vm- 
ix. Cap. IV, Isee Memoirs of Baber and 
History of India), 

Essays, Lord Bacon — Ism3,*ll SafawVs per- 
sonal beauty 441. 

Etiquette and decorum — well-mannered 45, 
271-3-6, 303 ; knees not crossed 33 ; feet 
hidden 34 ; deference to elders 303 ; episto- 
lary ^2 ; farewell 330 ; — Interviews : — 
kneeung 61-9, 301, 408; looking one 
airier in the eyes (i.a.) 54, 64 ; embrace 
: — ^Meelitiga : — The Kh3ns with B&bur 
54,159,169 ; ihetwoKhfins 160 ; Tlmuriya 


»55 


1 wliers, in n. 3, for i$ 3 b and f. 164^ remdf. and f. 864. 
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reception 59 ; BSbor and the BSI « qar& 
Mlr^ 297-8-9, and elder Begims 301-^ ; 
bis reception of Khusrau Sh&h 193, Daulat 
Khfln «9, Na$rat Sh3.h*s envoy 640-1. 

Exemplars of Bdbur — Preface, Cap. I. 

JLxp^Mtion setantiftqueFrtUi^aise^ C. E, Ujfalvy 
— yfgh&ch (fueasure) 4 ; Aush (Osh) 5 : Bar3.- 
koh 5 ; Babur’s serviceable “ Farsbgul ” 7 ; 
misreading (?) App. A, ii ; distances near old 
AkhSI ib, v; ^markapd 74 ; Ab-burdanl52. 

Sxploraiions in Turkistan^ R. Pumpelly — Aq- 

, buriL-rud {ffuntingdof^s arf.) 5 ; AkhsI 
App. A, i, V. 

I^air at SakhS-sairwIkr^ Michael MacaulifTe — 
238. 

JF'amous Monuments of CewUreU India^%\x Lepel 
H. Griffin — Gualfar 605* 

FdH’ValUy^ W. R. Rickmers — [JRGS. 1907\^ 
Sara-taq-dabfin 129 ; Ab-burdan 152. 

Farhang-i-afif art {.Turks- Pers, J^ict.l nihilam 
explained 45. ^ 

Fauna of British India, Oates and Blanford — 
flying-squirrel and snow-cock 213 nn. 5, 6, 

7 ; various birds 495, 497, 501 . 

P'estivals — Babur's R3,m?5n rule 584 : fd-i-fltr 
66, 235, 311, 351, 410, 584, 683, 
Id-i-qurb-an 154 ; Nu-roz 236 ; approxima- 
tion of Nu-roz and td-i-filr 236. 

Fifth-share {Fhams) 324. 

Five-days’ World 50, 128, 328. 

F/ora Indica, W. Roxburgh — ^spikenard 392 ; 
mahuwd 505 ; gular 508 ; chirunji ib, | 
kturd 514. 

“Florio Beg BenevenV*, Secretary to • a 
Russian Mission, Preface xliv. 

Folk-lore — test of a dead woman’s virtue 212 ; 
blizzard-raising spring 219; “commerce 
with the Spheres ” 275 ; eye-bewitchment 
664 ; omen as to sex of an unborn babe 
App. L ; succession customs 482. 

Food {ex, birds and fruits ) — ^bread 148 (</". 
A.N, trs. i, 4-21 for^ spiced bread, also 
Memoirs p. t44 n.) ; brochettes {kabdb) 
148, 415; betel 440; camel-flesh 493; 
carrots 542 ; cheese 3^ ; meat cold 411; 
date-palm cheese 508 ; dried meat 542 ; 
fritters 541 ; haggis 506 ; hare 542 ; honey 
203, 409, 440 ; lotus seed 660 ; mango pre- 
serve 440; millet porridge 181; pistachio 
nuts 508 (cf. s.n. Nat Hist.). 

A Frontier Campaign, Lord Fincastle — khahr 
ssshahr 367 ; I&t^la and Panj-kfira 374. 

Frontier-posts 213. 

Games and amusements — acrobats 635 ; cards 
584 ; che^ 38, 275-84-87 ; dancing 276- 
99, 303 ; dancing-girls 522, 634 ; dice 16, 
27S-8 ; draughts 16, 278 ; feats of archery 
^,v, ; fights of cocks 259, rams 259, ele- 
phants 631, camels 631 ; improvisation wd 
recitation of verse 16,. 26, Preface xicx; 
kak^urtt 39 ; leap-froe 26 ; pigeon-flying 
13, 259; polo (ekanghdn) 26; wrestling 

856' 


292, 660-83, Index I. r. nn, Dost-i-yftSIn, 
^fidlq ; hawking and fowling see s.n. 

Gardens — Andijan : — Ch5r-bSgh 29, H&fis 
Beg’s 108, Birds* 168, Aush 5, Asflira 7, 
Kgs5n 10 ; T&shkint : — Haidar KukQl- 
dfish’s 54, Poplar l45, 146 ; Samarkand: 
— Heart-expanding 78, 82, ’New 62, 138, 
North, Par^ise, Plane-tree 78, Plain’s 92, 
Porcelain, World - picture 78, Darwesh 
Tarkhfin’s 80, 81 ; Kabul : — Almshouse 
315, Avenue 647, Bfibur’s Burial-garden 
7t39see illustrations, Chgr-bSgh 249-51-54 
346-97-98, 416-7-8, liaidar TOgi^s 198, 
401, Khalifa’s 315, Little 198, Paradise 
315i-6-7, Plane-tree 401, 418, Private 346- 
97, Rendezvous (?) 346, Violet 395, 415-7 ; 
Koh- daman s — Istalif 216-7,_ 3^, 416, 
New Year’s 246, Royal 418 ; Ning-nabar : 
— 447, Adlnapur 207 find n. 5, Char-bagh, 
Fidelity 207 n. 5, 208, 394, 409, 414-21- 
22, 443-7 ; Qara-tu 395 ; Herfit ‘Ali- 
sher’s 305, Marigold, Town, White 306, 
Raven’s 134, 306; Hindustan: — Safd 
(purity) 381, 665, (Agra), Ch.ar - bkgh. 
Eight-paradises 531-3-7, 543-4, 548,616- 
34-86, Gold-scattering 640-41, 689 n. 3, 
*708, Garden of Rest 709, (Dulpur) ChSx- 
bfigh 603-6-15, Lotus 639, (on the Gagar) 
465, (Slkrl 581-4, (GaaUar) 607-10-12- 
13-14, 

Gardening see “ Indian” and “ Manual”. 

The Gate — Lordship in 24 ; Bgbur’s 26, 32 ; 
the place of judgment 24, 197, 259 ; Gate- 
house 43 ; between- the-doors 24, 100, 133 ; 
waiting in 277 ; gate-ward f^t 166. 

Gates of India, Sir T. H. Holdich — a Central 
Asian claim to Greek descent 22 ; head- 
waters in Koh-i-baba 216 ; a route 310. 

Gazetteers : — {see nn, opt pp, named] ; 

„ of India [ed. 1908-9]--Observatories 79; 
Nil - fib 206 ; Gur - khattri 230 ; Pir 
Kinu 238 ; Sawfitl 378 ; Parhfila 387 ; 
Nagarahaira App. £, xvii, xx (Bellew); 
the Gagar (l^kar, Ghagghar) 465 ; 
BSgar 573 ; Chandaw&r, Cb>-ndw&r 
581-9, 643 ; Lukhnur 582 ; Sarwfin 
687 ; Sikandra Rao ib . ; GuUlflr 605, 
610, 61 1 ; Parsarur 684 Guifir 250 ; 
Kakar 386 ; Luhftnl (var.) 455 ; Mun- 
dghir 700 ; — br^kish str *ams 384 ; a 
ruined range 486; a hunting-ground 
(Bfirl) 509 ; Juna(h)pur >-Jnnmr 676 ; 
— tree squirrel 492 ; frogs 503 ; pdh 
App. M, xlvii. 

, , District Gs. of India: — Allahabfid,(H.G. 
Neville), 653 ; ‘Ariungarh, < ,, ), 680 ; 
Ballia, ( „ ), 664, 667; Etawa, (Drake- 
Brockmann), 644 nn. 2, 6 ; Fathpur. 
(H. G. NevUle), 651; Fyzabad, („ ) 
658, App. U ; Ghazipur, (Drake - 
Brockmann), 658; Gualiar', C. E. 
Luard, 590-4-7, 605-9, 610-12-13- 
14 ; Gurgaon, (F. Cunningham), 576- 
80; JihUm, ( „ ), 452,461 ; Mainpori, 
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(E. R. Neave). 643-4 ; Rawalpindi, 
(F. A. Robertson), 452 ; Saran, (]^.L. 

5. O’Malley), 664 ; ShiChabad (D. B. 
Allen) , 664 ; Sultanpur, ( H . G. N eville), 
683 ; Ulwar, Alwar (P. W. Powlett), 
557-8. 

Gazetteers of tbe Province of Oude, App. T, 
Ixxv, Ixxvi. 

,, of the Turkistan Region, Col. L. F. 
Kostenko — Farghana : — passes 2 ; 
fruits 3 ; cooking recim 4 ; fever 4 ; 
running-waters 5 ; Aq-bura-rud 5 ; 
Khujand 7, 8 ; Mogol-tau 8 ; Sang- 
ferryl76; — SamarlMnd: — ^74 j extent 
of town 75, 145_; Kohik-su 76 ; paper- 
making 81 ; Ab-burdan 15 ; three 
passes 83, 90, 1 29 ; Lake Iskandar 1 29; 
— distances 4, 6, 75, 84 ; ravines App. 
A, ii ; various /A v ; rapid riding 25 ; 
kuk-hur& 37 ; S§.rts and their tongues 

6, 7 ; Central Asian claim to Greek 
descent 22. 

G^egraphiet Abu’l-feda [/r-r. ReinautfS — land 
cultivated by tbe Zar-afshS,n (Kohik) 76 ; 
Nafir TusP 79 ; names of Qarshl 84. 

Geography and History of Bengal, H. Bloch- 
mann — Habshi succession-customs 452. 

,, of the QandahUr Inscription, T. Beames 
RAS. 1898] — revision incomplete 
pp. T. xxxiv. 

,, Oriental [Ashkaltll-dilad^ Ibn liauq&l, 
[trs, Onseley'] — absorption of the Sir 3; 

Banakas ” 9 ; AkhsI App. A, ii, iii ; 
Kohik irrigation 76; Samarkand Gates 
77 ; Qarshi names 84. 

Geographical unit, \village and its ntlHvated 
land\ 3. 

Geschichte von sch&nen RedeRunste Perstetis, 
Freiherr v. Hammer - Purgstall — Hil511 
290 ; Shdh n Darwesh 290 ; S5m MlrzS.’s 
jeer 648. 

GhiydstP IdughOt ( Pers. Diet . ),Muh . Ghiy&su’d- 
dln Rdmpurl — ^Ar/'dA-peach 504. 

Ghul&m - i - mubammad {collaborator with 
Rcmerty — Nijr-au213; Nll-£b206;B2Lbur’s 
frontier-posts 213 ; a route 206. 

Gibb, £. J. Wilkinson, Memorial Trust — 
Preface xlvii. 

Glossary of Terms, H. H. Wilson— jxr (j/r)^ 
measure 517 ; tanah-mensare 630. 

The Golden Bough, T. G. Frazer — a succession 
custom 482. 

Goswara Inscription, Kittoe and Kielhom 
[I.A. JS8S] — App. E, xviii-ix, xxii. 

Grant, Mr. Ogilvie — ^his help App. B, vii. 

Great Diamonds of the World, E. W. Streeter 
— its Koh-i nwr account incomplete 477. 

Greek descent, 22, 341. 

Guest-begs 141, 227. 

Gul-badan Begim {Lady Rosehody) see H.N. 

Culistan, Sa’di \trs, Bastwlch] — quoted 42, 
152-8, 190, 313. 


GulnUrd-BihUr, Ajodhya Prasad — rulers in 
Tirhut and Darbanga App. P, Ivii ; varied 
by Sir G. A. Grierson (A A. 1885) ib. n. 1. 

Notioeabla words : — P. gosha, liow-tip 
* and notch App. C ; P. gosha-gir, an archer^ 
repairing-tool 160-6, App. C, = chaprOs 
and katddng \ P. ghftnchacki 17. 

Habibu's-siyar, Khwand-amfr — [see nn. on pp, 
named"] ; relations with the BAbHr^nbma 
57, 127, 256, 328 ; value as a source 70, 348, 
426 ; not used for The Memoirs 347 ; used 
by Kbur 1 1, 256-91 ; completion of 687 ; 
— Kinsmen of Babur 13,‘ 18, 34-5, 46-8, 

. SO, 61, 90, 111, 127 Babur 29, 147, 184, 
297, 354-7, 432—7, 704 ; — ^various persons 
25, 38, 47, 50-4-8, 72, 98, 111, 128, 249, 
396 ; [Bih-bud] 227 and App. II. xxvi, 
579, 621; varia 133, 244-96, 327-8-9, 463 
{n. where read Tamarisk'S, 469, 617-22 ; — 
Herat 305 ; Char-sliaipba 7 1 ; klsSk ^ ; 
Nizami 85 {where in n. 7-cad t . .?), H.S. iii, 
44r 167. 

Haft Iqlitn, Amin .\hmad Rbzi — celebrities of 
Chirkh 217. 

Hand-book to Dihli, H. J. Keene — places 
visited by Babur 475. 

,, to Bengal, Murray’s — observatories 79 ; 
Dihli 475, 704. 

,, to the Panj-ab, Murray’s — Qandahar In- 
scription App. J, xxxiii. 

Hawking and fowling — experts in 31-8, 40-5, 
67, 270-3-6 ; birds with dogs 224 ; a story 
254 ; lost hawk 394 ; Babur’s gift of a 
goshawk {qAfchigha) 385 ; Ahmad Mir&n- 
shtthf and goshawks 34, Add. Note, P. 34. 
Herat’s high standard of proficiency 2^, Pre- 
face XXX ; see Index II. 

Herat, On the city of. Col. C. E. Viile [fASB, 
ia8Z]—2SO, 305-6. 

,, B. dc Mej^nard (J. A. xvi) — 257, 305- 
6-7. 326. 

HidSyat, Burh&nu’d-dln ‘All Qilich {trs, C, 
Hamilton] — its author’s birth-place 7, 76 ; 
held in honour 76 ; liis descendant 29 ; 
Khams, the Fifth 324. 

HiddycUtIr - riSml (The Archer’s Guide), 
Amlnu’d-din (T. O. MS. 2768) — nbreah 
142 ; gosha-pfr App. C, viii ; (f. A OR, 
1911, H.B,s art. Oriental Cross-hew^. - 
Hi^ Tariary, R. Shaw — tanga, {coin) App. 
P, Ivii. 

Hinda-shfthI rulers in Kabul 200. 

Hindustani uses of “ Khurasan ” 202 and other 
words 455-88-81-92-99 {where for yah- 
rang read bak-deng) ; pronunciation 380, 

484. 

Hinks, Mr. A. E. {R,G.S.), estimate of di- 
tance from Kishm to Qandahar 621. 
Histoire de Chingiz Khan, F. P^tis de la 
Croix, the elder— rGiik-saral 63, Ascension 
Stone 77. 


> For “H.S. ii” nad H.S. iil^-also on pt 844 
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JSisipiwft dk J^amd de Kkokand^ L. Cahun — 
FftKhAiui winds 9. 

,, dW Khantti de Kkohamd^ Gnn. V. R. 
Nalivkine*— SMts 6 ; Akhsi App. A, i, 
iv, V r tradition of Khar’s anindoned 
child 358. 

,, d€ TiffiUr Beg^ F. P^tis de la Croix, the 
younger — Samarkand Gates and walls 

Jfistoruai Sket^, Col. Mark Wilks-WIra 
(fli^tMimnij'«)486 *! iwherefor*^ dlwash'^ 
^ rtad Uhvan ) ; Add. Notes, P. 487. 

Histories nn, oh pp, named). 

,, of Bukhara, A. VamMry— descent of 
' chiefs 244. 

„ of Gujrftt, E. C. Bayley trs. see Mina. 

,, of India, Elliott and Dowson — Tarkhfins 
31 {whore add (n. ¥) r^erences vol. f, 
300,320-1, 49S ) ; Farmu1is456, 675 ; 
BugUls 452 ; varia 274, 440-77, 652- 
9, 693 ; places 191, 219, 457, 582, 
6^ ; earthqu^e 247 ; Mian = Shaikh 
457 ; a B. N.warce 348^ 428-39, 621; 
The Matfhzdt-i-iimiirf 653 ; supers- 
session of B.’s sons proposed 703. 

,, of India, Baber, W. Erskine — 1^-94, 
247, 332-6, 343-6, 361, 440-78, 520- 
2, K2, 651, 702 ; gunpowder 369 ; 
coins and Revenue List 446-78, 520- 
22, 627, App. P, Iv ; value of the 
book 428. 

„ of Musical Sounds, C. Carus- Wilson — 
215. 

„ of OttouMn Poetry, E. J. Gibbs — double 
meaning in composition App. Q, Ixiv. 

Hebson-Ji^son, Sir H. Yule {ed. Crookes ) — 
{see nn. on pp. named), Byde {var. ) Horse 
470 ; the Koh-i-fiOr 477 ; black-buck 491 ; 
g 3 rnee-cow 492 ; partridge cries 496 ; rock 
-pigeon (bAghrl'qara ?) 498 ; coucal 500 ; 

501 ; mango 503 ; plantain 504 ; 
**mohwa*’ 505; kfsAmfsh 505; jambfi 
306 ; jack-fruit 506 ; toddy 509 ; an orange 
511 ; shoe-flower 513 ; ghurry (clepsydra) 
516 ; ser (measure) 517 ; **bowly’^(5ditf/») 
533; **talookdar** 621 ; **cascuss”-gfw 
631 ; ‘'moonaul*’ (monal) App. N, zlix ; 
‘‘choki” App. V, Ixxxi. 

Holy War^—against Kaflrist&n 46; B&bur's 
against San^ 547 etseg. and Chandirl 588 ; 
references to 579-83, 637. 

Hone-accoutrement — Mughfll 160 ; mail 140- 
67 f 380; saddle-bags 338. 

Horsea — apUehdqs \ — a breeder of 38 ; men- 
tioiUMl 235, ;K)3 and 336 (grey), 383 
(almond-coloured), 401, captured at Qan- 
dahflr 338 ; — Kfibul hone-trade 202 ; horsea 
bred for sale 235 ; how fed inasiege 145 ; 
eaten, on a journey 148; swim the Zar- 
afshftn in inail 140 ; in snow 253, 308-11 ; 
single-file in snow 314 ; women’s use of 
daring a battle 268 ; murrians 31 ; aban- 
doned 239, 379 ; invalided tolUbul 376-8 ; 
trodden down by elephants 457 ; restoiattve 
858 


treatment 666 \ — tribute in 228, etc. \ raided 
by B&bur 313 ; galloping-ground for 222 ; 
steps counted to estimate a distance 666— 
gUsk-ht, a change-horse led by a rider 453 ; 
com and grass for 186, 221-2^, 238; 311, 
394 ; unfit grass 222 ; anatomical similarity 
with the rhinoceros 490. 

Hot-bath, Aamwdsi— Samarkand 76, AkhSl 
173, Kftbul 346, Bibur finds none in Hin- 
dust&n 518, constructs in Agra, 532, 634, 
in Dulpur 614, 639. 

Households and families — vanons 32, 123, 
125-9, 141 ; Babur’s sent to him 71-2, 
151-3; (B.’s) 184, 306; marking for 
Kabul 189, 191-7 ; Mugbuls* come to B.’8 
army 192-4 ; B. safeguards 199, 460-1 ; 
driven like sheep 242 (2) ; Bfil-qarfis desert 
327 ; Shaibfinl anxious about 135, 343 ; 
B.’s come to Hind 645-^, 650-7-8, 665- 
75-89; his wives^d children 711-^. 

Houses — ^high 22t,'tvmdowed 201 ; in Chandirl 
597 ; in Guillir 608. 

Hama, a fabulous bird 26. 

Hunting: — circle (pfrga) 114, 325, 424-50, 
657 ; Babur’s hunting 296, 602, 707. 

Hum&yikn-nAma, Bayazid Blyfit — a com- 
manded book 691. 

Humityiin-nAma, Gul-badan Begim — {trs, and 
ed.A. S. Beveridge) — [seenn. enpp. named ] ; 
Adik SL 23 ; a betrothal 48 ; Kh&n-sftda 
147; Mah-chuchuk 199, 342; Ap&q B. 
301 ; Mahdl Khw. 381, 688, 703-4, 579 ; 
‘Asas (1) 387, (2) 552 ; Mama Atun 148, 
407 ; various men 408 and 640, 526 ; a 
begfm’s manly pursuits 263; Mfthim B. 344, 
686 ; Mirza Kh&n 433 {where, i. 2fr. ft. 
read grand- * * mother ”) ; Babur’s sons 436, 
-^PP* Jf XXXV, 619, App. L, xliii, 545 ; 
B.’8 daughters 441, 522, 708, 713 ; Bfiburis 
wounds 167, 524, 616, 630 ; his self-devo- 
tion 701, (illustration 702, Pre/ace xxxii ; 
his death 708-9 ; removal of body tp Kfibul 
709; — references to the H.N. 347, 689, 
691-^, Pref. xxviii ; its Biographical App. 
13, 705, 711. 

Ibn Batata see Travels. 

„ Hanqfil see Geogn^y. 

Illustrate London News — ^fortress gun and 
stone ammunition 595 ; rafts 673. 

Indian Eras, Sir Alex. Cunningham — inter- 
calary months 515 ; discrepant dates App. 
S, Ixxi. 

Indian Forest Trees, D. Brandis — \jtee «ms. on 
pp. named], date-plum 210 { cypress 222 ; 
weeping- willow App. I, xxxii ; ^mdhwa ” 
505 ; bullaoe-plum 507 ; orange-like fruits 
510 ; ebony-tree 585. 

Indian Hand-booh of Gardening, G. T. F. 
Speede — (jujube) 203 ; amUkh (date- 
plum) 210 : samMd (spikenard) 392 ; 
' * keeras ** (cherry) 501 ; kamrak {cnmrrhoa 
carambola) 506; sang-tdra (orailge) 51 1-; 
under-ground ja^-fruit App. O, fib 
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Inscriptions — Bibur’s at Ab-burdan 152, Bad- 
i-plch pass 343, ^ndahar App. T; — on 
Ajodhya Mosque App. U ; on B.’s tomb 
710. 

Inscr^tions de Caboul, J. Darmesteter 
I888 \ — in B&bur*b Burial-garden 710. 

Intercession*— Babur*Sg through Ahr&il 620, 
through Imftm ‘All, 702. 

Islam " 's foes killed 370 ; its army 564. 

Ivory 489. 

Jogis — at Gur-khattil 230. 

Journal of Tratfel^Vf. Griffiths — red apple 507; 
cicada s. *of Ghazni App. N, 1. 

Joum^ from Bengal to England^ G. Forster 
— division of climates 229 {.where for 
‘ ‘ Travels * * reeui Jouf ney), 

Journ^ to the Sources of the Oxus^ J. Wood 
{ed. Yule) — Kftbul 199 ; Running-sands 
201, 216 ; Hindu-kush passes ( Yule's In- 
troduction) 204 ; dun she^ 224 ; Nagara- 
him r^ons App. E, zziii. 

Journos in Biluchistan, Afghanistan and the 
Panj-ab, E. Masson — {see nn. on pp. 
named), Kabul 199, 200, 201, (fruits) 203- 
4; Shibr 215; Panjhir 205; Nll-ab (in 
Ghur-bund) 216 ; Adlnapur 207 ; Chagha- 
tU castles 208 ; a meaning of ** Lam '* 210 ; 
Running - sands 215 ; Judas-tree 216 ; — 
places 405, 412-17-45, 647; routes 231, 
417 ; sign of submission 232 ; Nagarahira 
App. E, xvii ; “Babur Padshah’s stone- 
heap” (cairn) 416; Preface p. zxxviii. 

Journey to India overland, A. Conolly — Kibul 
199 ; rawdj (rhubarb) 203. 

Kabul see “ Cabool ” and ** Caubul 

** K&fir ”~uses of the word 481-3 ; 518, 577. 

Kafirs of the Hindu-kush, RobeVtson — their 
wines 212. 

Kaiser Akbar, Count F. v. Noer (trs. A. S. 
Bevmrit^e ) — finance reform 282. 

Kehr, Dr. G. J. {scribe of the Pet. P, O. School 
Codexfjthe ^*BukhhraBab$fr-nama"'\»tc 
Wdqi\-fsdmaH-pddshAhI. 

The KhamsaHu (Two Qainteu)~-a reader of 
15 ; imitated 288. 

Khasdnatu'l-a^yll [Treasury of Saints], Ghu- 
UUn-i-sarwar — KhwijakT Khw. 67 ; Mir 
Sayyid *A1I Hamaddints grave 211 ; Pir 
K&na 238 ; J&lalu’d • din PBrdnf 306 ; 
Shaiafu’d-din Mustlrf 666. 

Khutba — read disloyally 52, 328 ; B&bur’s 
compact 354-6 ; read in Dihli for him 476. 

The (Koh-i-nfir) diamond 477, 702. 

Klaproth Jules — Preface xxxix, xlvii ; {see 
Arckw and Alimoires relatifs etc.J. 

KulHyatu'r-rdmi (Cyclopaedia of Archery), 
Mu^. Bttdh&’l — ndwak 142 ; gosha-gir 
App. C, viii; {H, Oriental Cross-bowe. 
H.B. AQE.i9Il). 

Notieonbln words t-^khachar 74, 249 ; 
khdk-bfla (leap-frog) 26; Khdu-dddai 


hfsdk (old person) 66; him (yeast) 423; 
kfyFh 6, 8, 10, 224, 491 ; hhimdr » cyamx 
(scarf) 561 ; ktifldk syn. kdngidh (puU- 
over vest, jersey) 171-5; kUkbdrd see 
adghldqcld ; k&r-khdna ; Qarshi ■■ Ar. gagr 
'84; kdrdsh, looking in the eyes, inter- 
viewing La. 54, 64, 640 {cf. qUchdsh, em- 
bracing) ; kusardi?} 369 ; kdshldg 2S0. 

La Grande inscription de Qandahar, J. Darm- 
esteter {JAS. 1890), App. T, xxxiii-iv. 

Lahor to Yarkand, Hume and Henderson— 
p^dk App. M, xlvii. 

Latdlaw {JASB 1848) — nasal utterance 

App. E. 

Lane’s Lexicon see Dicdonarids. 

Langltfs art. Babour Preface xlv. 

Law (Muhammad’s) — on blood - vengeance 
194, 251-8 ; Shafb&ni’s disregard of 329 1 
Husain Bdn-gards regard for 258 ; Bfibur’s. 
orthodox observance shown e,g, 25, 44, 
111, 262, 370-7, 483, 547-51-74-89-96, 
and in the Mubin and Wdlidiyyah-risdla 
,v. ; his orthodox reputation {epitaph) 711; 
is observance as to intoxicants 302, beyond 
his 23rd year 299, 302-3-4 ; his return to 
obedience (933) in 44th year 551—5 ; re- 
ferred to 203 {verse) 64^7-8 ; his breaches 
of Law : — gainst types of verse 447, re- 
pented 448 ; against wine, see s.n. Wine. 

Les Mosquies de Samarcande, Pet. ArcheoL S. 
-74-8-7. 

Les six voyages en 7 urquie, en Perse, el aux 
Indes, Jean Baptiste le Tavernier — ^the coin 
casbeke, kipkt 296. 

Letters of L<My Mary W Montague — ^lovers’ 
marks 16. 

Letters — Na wa’ 1 ’ s imitation of J ami ’ s collection 
271 ; Babur keeps a letter of 910 to 935 AH. 
190 ; his royal-letters {famtdn) 463-4, 526, 
617 {with autograph marginal couplet), 
others {khatf) 331-2 ; to Khw. Kalin 411 
{with autograph couplet), 603 n. 3, 627, and 
{mproducea) 645 ; to Humiyun {reproduced) 
624 ; to K&mran 645-6, Preface xxxv, xliii ; 
to Mshim 374, 541 ; LeMrs-of-victoiy 
Kibul 319, Bajaur 37I, Hifar-ftriiai 466, 
Kinwa 559-74, 580. 

Levirate marriage 23, 267. 

Levy on stipendiaries 617. 

Lexicon Persico-Latinum, I. A. Vullers see 
Dictionaries. 

Leyden John — tentative trs. of the Bukhaza 
Compilation, Preface xlvii-viii-ix, Iviii. 

Life and Letters of Ogier G. de Busbecq {trs. 
Forster &• ZXMifs/[p- explains *‘Sult^m” 
29. 

Vinde des Rajas, L. Ronsselet — Gfiillftr 605. 

Linguistic Survey of India, Sir G. A. Grierson 
— ^forms of “nine ” App. £, xviiL 

Loess 3, 30, App. ii. 

Looting of assigned individuals 328. 

Lord [JASB 1838] — Gh{irband205; Running- 
sands 215. 
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** Lords of the Elephant " 563-73. 

Lordship in the Gate see Gate. 

Loieph^^ a fruit they ate 210 : quoted 42. 

Lover’s-piarks 16, Add. Note, P. 16. 

LubbsU' t~tamAYikk, Yahya KasnoUti — an early 
(brief source 349 ; dates the battle of 
Ghaj-davftn 361. 

Noticeable words: — Utm (fort) 210; 
likh^ Ifija, itMa (a bird) 498. App. N, 

zlvii. 

Afa*dpr-i-raAfmi (a Life of *Abdu'r-rah1ni 
Mirza ^.v.), ^Abdu'l-baql JVdAavandf — 
Babur's wife Salha 713. 

Ma'dsiru't - *umra, Shah - navu - Kh&n — 
Mu'aj^^m-nagar — Din-kot 206. 

McGregor, Col. H. G. — meaning of 

rahar'* and nim^uihar" = 9 streams, 
App. E, xix. 

Magi c — rain making with the jade-stone {yeuia^ 
tdsA) 27, 67, 654 ;jthe stone used to ensure 
victory 623 ; Babur’s talisman to stop rain 
423. 

Maj&Us-t-ne^'is^ ’Ali^sher Naw&'t — mentions 
‘Abdu’l-lah Barlds 51. 

Making' of a Frontier^ A. G. A. Durand — 
Greek descent 22. 

Malfdz&t’i’tim&rl (Timur's Turki Annals) — 
not discredited by no-mention in the mu- 
tilated B.N. 653 : Yunas Khan and the 
book Preface xxix \ an incentive to Babur 
XXX, perliaps also at xxxii ; their accept- 
ance in a Persian translation by Shih-jahan 
xlvi." 

Mammals of India^ T. E. Jerdon — hog«deer 

- 491. 

Manners and customs of the modem Egyptians^ 
E. W. Lane — drinkables 298. 

Manual of Gardenings Firminger — cherries 
203, kamtak fruit 506; an orange 511; 
sadAfalSVl. 

Manufactures of Samarkand, cramoisy and 
paper 81, 305. 

Marmton {Scott* s Notes to\ wild geese checked 
in flight 214. 

Marriage, compelled 386, levirate 23, 267, 
legitimate 269 ; illegal 329. 

The A/hxMaw/of Jalalu'd-din EUmfitrs. E. H, 
IVhit^ld ) — read by *Umar Shaikh 15, 
Preface xxx. 

Materials for the History of India, Nassau 
Lees— amongst the sources for filling out 
Babur-nfima gaps 428. 

Mat,la*u's'Sa*dainf' *Alxla'r-razzak {N. et Ex. 
xiv ) — Timurid suzerainty acknowledged in 
Dihli [in 814-1411] 459. 


Meal-hours — big breakfast 389 ; nooning 
614-861. 

Measures — Linear : — ailfk (finger - breadth) 
489, 630 ; arghamc/^ (rope) 614 ; arrow's- 
flight {i.a. bow-shot), i.a. 8, 640 ; from 
gate-ward to Gale 316 r gaa 611 n. 3; 
kuroh i.a, 76 ; qadam (step, pace) 75, 630, 
(of a horse) 666 ; qdrt 7, 208-9, 489, 550, 
611-29-30-31 ; q&rlsh (inch) 4^ ; quldch 
406-93 ; shar*i 76, 200 ; spear’s length 
196, 377, 474 ; tastHh (rope) 630 ; t&tdm 
(hand -breadth) 630 ; yighdcA (Prs. Xx%.far- 
sang) 4. 7, 9, 10, 25, 55; 76, 82-3-4, 99, 
IM, «08-17-18, 323, App. A, v n. 1 
Time : — Hindustan divisions of the year 
515 to 517; boiling of milk 175, 237; — 
Weight i — bdtm&n 263, 276 ; m&n 6^ ; 
misqal 421-77, 632; /art- 477 n. 6, 517; 
tOsA (stone, silver & gold) 632; Kabul 
sir (ser) 632, 546 ; Table of weights of 
Hind 517 -8 ; tula 51 7 - 41 ; — ass - load 
(AAai war) 228, 338-9, 374; — Numeration 
(Indian) 518 ; — Capacity: — x mills water- 
power r.<r. 208, 216, 462-5, 581 ; (coins by 
the) quiverful 632. 

Medical and surgical remedies : — dried plums 
ipj'unes) 82 ; water dropped from cotton 
89; trepanning 106^9 ; seton, bandage 
^iliEz) 169; powder for bone -growing 
169 ; water-melon and narcissus 246, 399, 
401 ; rose-water {jul-Od) 400 ; antidotes to 
poison 51 1 , 543 ; ton jc powders 606 ; opium 
608, 661 ; quicksilver 618 ; pepper-steam- 
ing 657, 660. 

• Mediaval geography and history of Central and 
Western Asia, E. Bretschneider — Almaligh 
and other old towns 2 ; Simiz-kint [Fat- 
village], a name of Samarkand 75 ; NHydn 
explained 131. 

Af/moires relatifs d PAsie {ii, 134), J. Klaproth 
— its valuable extracts from the Bukhara 
Compilation, Preface, Cap. Ill, Part III ; 
Babur’s letter to Kamran, App, J, xxxv, 
{see ArcAivs), 

Memory, retentive, 290. 

Merv Oasis, O* Dona van — Radagan 622. 

Metamorphoses, Ovid — Scorpio and Libra 623. 

Migration enforced — of Mughuls of the Horde 
20, 350-1 ; of Tramontane tribes 202 70, 
322 ; of villagers to Bajaur 375, and planned 
to Slalkot. 

Military : — Armioo, dxe of s — Mahmud 
(Ghazni) 479; Shihabu’d-din Ghurf '4M0\ 
Auz-beg 480 ; Daulat Khan LiUE 451 % 
Babur, Qandahar 334, Bhira 480, Pipip^t 
452-80; IbnhimZfi4r483-to; SuigSS47) 
XahmSap at Jim 835 : — Bibu’i foree'in 


t On this peg may be hui^ the following note: — The PadshUh-Hama (y.v.) calls the author and presenter of 
the above translation ** Abu t.ilib’' Fusaim (Bib. Ind. ed. vol. i, part a, p. aSB), but its index contains many 
references seemingly to ihe same man as Khwaja Abh'l-husain Turbati, The P. N. says the liook which 
it entitles (The Acts of Timur), was in Turk!, was brought forth from the Library of 

the (Turk) Governor of Yemen and translatetl by Mfr Abu*.leUb F"*a£nT\ that what Timur had done with 
this book of counsel idaseOH-i-mufttik) when he sent it to his son Pn--i-mubaniinad, then succe e ding (his 
brother) Jabangur (in KIbul, the Ghoznis, QandahSr, etci\ ShlldahZn also did by sending it, out of love, to 
bis son Aurangdb who bad brnn ordered to the Deccan. 
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various encounters (200 to 300) 91 ; (240) in front of B&bur 571 ; — (Jam) Tabmftsp's 
100 ; (1000) 87 ; (240) 334-7 ; (10 to 15) Rumi defence 623. 635-36 FiVa-arma t 

140; (100) 147 ; (10 to IS) 166. (3) — firingi (swivel-eun, pierritr) 472. 667 S 

(1) 167 ; (100) 173 ; (20 to 25) 177. (1) 178 ; mortars KgAzHn) W — ^the Ghaal cast 536. 

— Commands : — Mlngllgh (1000) 52 ; tested 547 — used 570-99 — ineffective at 

NQy&n KMugh&li) 1 51 ; Tuman-begi ( 10,000) Chandirl 592-5— its elephant-traction 489; 

17: {CefUtirion of horse) 143; mortars and (ac4/) carts landed 651— nised 

Quchln 32 Army array: — 108-13-55— in the Gogra battle (wArrr 669- 

W ; 234—381 ; 408-71, 557—8 ; Baburfs 70-71 ; a larger mortar made, bursts 588 ; 

organization and terms 334; flanking- — (culverin) 473 — usedat Panipat 

movement {Mghuma) 139, described 140, 474, Kaniva 564—9, 71, the Ganges-bridge 

473, 568 : zallying-point 547 ; rendezvous 599, Eastern campaign 651-6 ; — iHfang, 
{fiuljhr) 122—3, 592. 638; at the Sind- (matchlock) used 368-9, 466— 9, 558— 

ferry 461-2; postings 113-39, 372, 595, 64-70-71-73, 599, 628-67-8-9 ; Tah- 

662-68 ; — ^Various A.S. Corps 674 ; masp's 622—35 ; — gunners and matchlock- 

army-list 451-2 ; camp-bazar 67-8 ; Corps * men 368, their pay 617-and wellbeing 647 ; 
of Braves 28, App. H, axvii ; discipline fire- working Bengalis 672; — muljhr 

66-7 : necessaries for holding a fort 145 ; (gun emplacement) 593, 628 {for bUljArt), 

numbering (dtm) 154- 61, 468, {san) 451-2; ^8 ;~Stona-miaales : — hurled by hand 

TOSS- words 164 ; pillars of hea^ 232, 324— 109, 370, 595 ; legendary dropping of by 

7l, 404 ; war-cries 138-44-55-63-66 ; birds 563 ; discharged from catapults 59, 

ways and means 228, 61 7; — Raj put fighting from mortars and matchlocks 109, 369, 

customs 595 ; masmeres of ‘ ‘ Pagans ” 370, 431-73, 571-88-93-95-99, 61 7-67-70- 

484, 596; — Appliances and construe- 79; — Transport: — pack animals 235 ; 

tions : — axe (tool) 108, 379; catapult 59; camels 232-5, 378, {counted) 391, 601-56 

camp dtefence ; — ditch and branch 60-1, {see Z>ontes/ic animals) ; elephants 489 ; 

110-17, 138, (908 AH.) 162, RumI defence carts {baggage) 237, 376-77, 4®. 636, 700, 

of linked carts infra (932 AH.) 469-70, (^«) 592-99, {unspectyied) 601-31-56, 

550-58; draw-bridge (/»«/-i-rowJ«)171— 76; Minerals: — ^ribbon- jas^r 6 ; turquoise 8, 12; 

flaming-fire 595 ; guns res fire-arms : ladders iron 12 ; jade 27, 67 ; ruby 194 ; silver and 

ishdta) 130-31-43-71, 368-70, 593; man- lapis- lazuli 214; lead and copper 485. 

telet (/ffrd) 108-13-55, 368, 469, 593; JUirOt-ifahOn-numa, Shaikh Muh. Bagh — 
mines 53-9, 343-70 ; moat 10 ; pit 198 ; Khwand-amlr’s journey to Hind SOS. 
head-strike {sar-hob) 53-9 ; spade or shovel MirOt-i-sikandari, ‘All Muh. Khan {frs, E, 
{hftmdn) 108 ; smoke 59 ; wheeled-tripod Clitfe Bayley)--G\i}T&t affairs 535 ; persons 

550-7 ; — ^Armour t — helm 166-7, 396 ; 562 and 614, 612 ; GualULr jewels 613. 

cuirass (mail or wadded) z. a. 195, 315-96; Mirror -stone, {Eargkilna) 7. 

the word 195 ; Qalmaq/r3a 175 ; coat Miscellaneous tVorks, Greaves — Observatories 
of mail {joshan) 195 ; horse-mail {Alchim) 79. 

see horse ; arm-protector, the 4 plates of Mobl, Jules — date of revision THrikh-i- 
mail, attachment {gharicha) 167, 315, 396 ; firishta 694 {E, a»dI>Js Hist, of India iv, 

— ^Arms: — battle-axe {bol/u) I 6 O, 370; ^£79). 

broad dagger (jamdlar) 528 ; hanger (hhan^ Mortgoliei, N. Prejevalsky {trs, E, Delmar- 
jar) 528 ; Hindu knife {kdrd) 528 ; lance Morgan)^— aimOg 49, explained Add. Notes 

{neea) 370; six-flanged mace {sha^h-par) P. 49. 

160; nigged mace {piydzi, Saseglhkh ^ct, ^'Moon-stroke 608. 

f, 312b, kisgtn) 160 ; eeuse - tdte mace Mountain-basses leading into the valley oj 
{histifO 160; scabbard {gin) 163', sword Bamian, Lt.-Gen. £. Kaye, C. B. [PRGS. 

{glBch) 160-61-67, 31 5-70-96, 453 ; broad 1879)— birds 213. 

sword Kydst glllch) 150 ; {see Archery) ; — Mubin (Exposition), Bftbur— date of composi- 

Carta(irrilto) for Rumi defence: — (Panipat) tion (928 ah.) 4^, 437 ; described 437—8 ; 

ordered collected 468 ; 700 broi^ht and Bfibur's choice of its title 630, 653 ; thought 

used as described 468-9 ; — misle^ing during its composition 449 ; quoted 630 ; 

omission from (£. *s) Memoirs 468 n. '3 ; — sent to Samarkand 653. 

progress of the defences 469-70; mantelets Mnghiila and Babur^— a faithful Mughul 
used 469 ; (position of guns 473-74) ; — 87-8 ; Mughuls enter his service 58-9, 189, 

(Kftnwa) carts supplemented by wheeled 190-2-4 ; 245 ; -support Jah&ngir against 

tripods 550; place of carts in the march him see i,a, stm, Taipbal, *All-dost ; offer 

out 550-57-58; carts the frontal p^tection to supplant hiqi by Sa*ld ChaghatM 351 ; 

550-58 ; well-made inTliiml fashion 550 ; sent to help him 101-4, oppose him 115 ; 

[posts of' matchlockmen and canoneefs desert him 86-7, 104-5 ; Five Rebellions 

along the line' of carts 569] ; carts in the against him 105, 208, 313-A, 345-9, 361- 

faattle 564-697. 471 ; centre troc^ move 2-^3. 397 ; his following purged of them 

from behind them 570-71 ; carts advanced 427 ; his comments on them 66, 104-5, 
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115-40, 172 ; a MughCil chiers djring com- 
ment on them 363 ; ** Mugh&l dynmatj'* a 
misnomer 158. 

Muhammadan £fynasties^ Stanley Lane-Poole 
—Table of Timurids 262 ; various 470-82 ; 
certain Auzbeg deaths 636. 

Mu’inu’d-dln al Zamji {/.A. xvt\ 476y de 
Mi^nards art, ) — Klchlk Mlrza’s Egyptian 
information 257. 

Muutakhab^i-iubhh^ Muh. Ilashim Kh[flw)9jt 
Khan— nn. on pft. futmed], a source 
ft»r hiling Babur-nama gaps 208 ; Sibrind, 
Sar-i-hind 383 ; siege of Chandlrl 596 ; 
varies Babur's chronogram of the victory 
596. 

Muntohhodu’t-towarfhht 'Abdu'l-qadir Jtad/l- 
yuni {jtrs. Ranking^Lawe) Hasan Hijri 153; 
Bftbur's Script 228, App. (X Ixii, arrow- 
sped couplet 361 ; Mubin ; Chrono- 

gram of Sikandar L.ud7s death 427 ; the 
haunted field of Panipat 472 ; Hasan 
MiwtUi 523 ; Shail^lf Guran 526 ; F&righl 
621 ; Muh. Ghaus 690 ; quotes Babur's 
Funeral Ode 709. 

** Mttsalm&n ” as used by Babur 99, 104, 268, 
481, and by Shaikh Zain 553-5. 

Musaiman NumtsmeUics^ O. Codrington — 
various coins 632 [see /R AS. 1913^d\. 

Music insfnimoiita t—^^a&d (lute) 292, 395 ; 
ckang (jewB^harp) 303 ; drum see s.n. ; 
gkachak (guitar) 291 ; fihi (flute) 291, 303 ; 
qhnhm (dulcimer) 278 ; qUbhz (guitar) 39 ; 
— modes t~76 n. 5, 136, 287, 422;-^ 
performers r-^9, 278, 286-7, 291, 292, 
422 (B&bur) ; at entertainments peusim ; — 
Ban&Ts rapid progress as a musician 287. 

Noticeable words : — hSmhq 51 etc. Add. 
Note P. 51 ; ming = P. hamdra 52 ; rning- 
begi see qiUhXn ; mihman-btg 227. 

Nadir Sh5h Pref. xlvii. 

Nagarahdra^ Simpson QASB. xiii?) — ^App. E. 
xxiii. 

PfaeraHve of the Joum^ if the Embassy to 
Xqshghar ( Yarkond^^ H. W. Bellew — 
Satfiq-bughril Khan 29. 

Nasal utterance — its seeming products **ninji ” 
(var.) nine, App. E, xviii, xix, apd 
^•Tink” - Tiq 233. 

Natmal History — Beasts : — those common to 
Xflbul and Hind 222 ; wild ass 224, 325 ; 

* wild buflalo 490, 657 ; dUghh-marO/ 8, 10, 
114, 373, 491, 500;— elephant described 
488, encounters ^th rhino and camel 451, 
631, 657, in battle 463^70, 457-66-68, 


529, 668, in hunting 657, killed by a fleeing 
foe 662, killed in Makka 563, statues of, 
at Guallar 609, various 590, 628-58 ; — 
ermine- weasel 492 ; yellow fox 114 ; fl 3 ring- 
fox (bat) 500 [andn, 6 where readf. 13S) ; 
gain* cattle 492 ; goat 16, 83 ; hare 10, 
114 \—Hyik : — black buck, hog-deer and 
a smaller deer 222, 491, hq hiyik (white) 
6, 8, 10, 491, qizi/ hiyih, arqdrghalcha 
(dun sheep) 224, 491 ; — tree-mouse 492 ; 
monkey, ape 211, 222, 492 ; musk-rat 214 ; 
nil-gau 222, 490 ; pig 114 ; qhchqdr (ram) 
492 ; ^^( rhinoceros) 378, 450-1-89, 557 ; 
squirrel 4^; flyings squirrel 213*; tiger 
393, 664 ; ydk {qatas)55, 155, bohriqAtas 
485, 490, Appk M. — Birds : — migration 
220-4 ; catching 220-4-5 ; common to 
Hind and K&bul 220 ; decoy-birds 225'; 
impeded flight 214', d96 ; special notes, on 
App. B ^nd N ; combined sex-name 500 ; 

(adjutant) 398, 498 ; bah-cBTng’* (adju- 
tant) 499 ; bdq^ri-qard see sand-grouse and 
App. N. ; Indian bustard and Great bustard 
4% ; Large buzak (blade ibis) 499 ; white 
buzak 499, 500 L 2 ; buzEard (T. sdr) 499. 
500 9 ; chameleon-bird see /iihha ; cranes 
\'ar. 224, 499 ; crow var. 500 ; ducks var. 
224, 500 ; egret iqa^ara) 224 ; golden 
eagle {btifg^) 373, 500; florican 498 
goshawk (T. qdrchMa and qfrgMehu^ 34, 
Add. Note, P. 34, ; grey heron (aflydr) 
224, 499 ; jungle-fowl var. 497 ; kdbg-i * . 
darf 214, 4S^7, App. N, xlix {see inkha ) ; 
kull, koel 501 ; Indian loriquet 494 n. 5 ; 
inkha var. 213, 222, 496, Add. Note, P. 496 
{see habg-i-dari) : mamie 500 ; green 
magpie S31 ; mdneh (bedT-steak bi^) 499 ; 
mop^AOO^ 497, App. 'S,phti/-pathar 497 ; 
buibul (nightin^e) 420, 501 ; northern - 
swallow 495 ; parrot var. 493-4 ; partridge 
var. 421-93-9^97 : peacock 493 ; pelican 
(qA^Sn) 224, App. N, 1 ; pheasant {qir- 
qhOwal) 3, 8, 10, 34, 114, 493^ {ehir) ; 
qiZ-attyirh^ {Qarshf-birdie) 84, App. B ; 
quail var. 34, 497-8 ; sand-grouse {b^hri^ 
qard) 84, 498, s App. B ; sdffj^h-adsh ”373 ; 
shat ah I — Himalayan starling? 495 n. 3j 
pinddwati 495 ; house-mfrra 495 {add n. ref, 
S) ; pied-#wfj»s ib. — sparrow (chUchfiq) 8 ; 
snow-cock 213, 421, App. N, I, {seeldkha 
and chidrtika ib ,) ; white stork 499 ; kareha 
(swift) 501 ; wag-tail 496, 501 ; wild fowl 
497 ; little green wood-pecker 501; zummqj 
500 (** eaglet* add Its colour is black) 

Fish and amphibia : — migration 225 : 
catching 225-7, 406, 682 ; of Hindustan 


i Inn. B fw remdparrSi^ zod read BUtnfor^. ... 

^ which maf (U tf) for yah ram^. Ths nsma Amh-Miig’ zppomru due to the clsppwg of the bird's mandibles 

and iupomnous stmt ; (cf. Ross* /VMIsrZr/^, No. 336>* ^ ^ , ■ 

s Following the insert “Another IS the bttzsard (T. ; its back and tsnl are red • Oiuisuon 

List under p. 500.) 

S .Fstf Omission Use under n.;4nK 

s AlbBr**TtaniODtaiia”. emits breast is less deeply Mack. 

• The bird being bladE.ks liamedinooi be tran^ted “ydlow-bird” ; as noted on p. 373 A ■ thief ; 
Is 5 >^A aisMrigh means a bird's soi^]. 
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fish 503 ; cray fish 502 : unnamed 663 ; 
frog 503 ; porpoise 502 ; crocodile var. 
501-2, 663; — Various : —lizard 501-2; 
locust (cAfiir/iJta) 421, App. N, 1 ; mosquito 
204 ; snakes, 8, 147, 406 ; Flowers : — 
Farghana 5, 10; Kalbul 215-7; Peshawar ' 
393; Hind SIS^^S ; — urghwan (red, the 
Judas-tree) 216-7, 305, (yellow) 217; 
hibiscus 513 ; jasmine 515 ; oleander 514, 
580, 610: roses 5, 321 (couplet), 513; 
screw^ine 516 ; tulips 5, 215, 321 ; violets 
5 ; — Fruits : — Farghana 2, 3, 6, 8, 10 : 
Samarkand 77, 82-4 ; Kabul 202-3-8-^ 
10-12-16-18-20-21 ; Hind 503 to 513, 
App. O ; — ‘ain-a/u 506 ; almond 6, 7, 9, 
223, 507-8 ; ala-dil/a 203 ; apple 2, 8, 77, 

202- 20, 507 ; apricot 6, 202 ; ladrartg 20S ; 
plantain (banana) 208, 504 ; cherry 203 ; 
trAit 50&; citron var. 203-8-10, 501- 
11; clustered • fig 508 ; coco ^nut 509 ; 
colocynth-apple (tvi/d gourd) 410-1 litoAore 
for khuntal read Aun^l ) ; coriander 211 ; 
corinda ^7 ; date-palm 410-24, 506-8 ; 
date-plum (T. garif-yimisA) 203-10 ; fig 
508; grape 3, 77, 202-3-10-12-18-21- 
507-8, 640-86-87 ; jack- fruit 506 ; jUman 
506, %0%\ jilghuza (pine-seeds) 203-13; 
jujube {sinjid) 196, 203 ; chikdA 506 ; 
kamrak 506 {where <idd^ It has no stone) ; 
lemon 512, 614 ; lime var. 512 ; lote-fruit 
507 ; lotus-seed (daddA) 666 ; mango 503 ; 
melon var. 10, 82-4, 92, 411, 645-6; 
686-7 : mimusops 505 ; myrobalan 508 : 
nOshp&ii 3 ; orange var. 203-10-11, 414, 
510, 512, Add. N. P. 512, 614, App. O, 
liii ; pear 203 ; peach 203 ; pistachio 508 ; 
plum 82 ; monkey - jack 506-7 ; pom- 
granate 6, 8, 77, 202-8, 507 ; quince 202, 
507-12; tamarind 505 (n. to* h&iA) 
walnut 203, 508 ; — Trees end plants : — 
amiin-qarii^ maize (?) 504, small almond 
223, bmd 505, bUtd-kuh 221, clover, trefoil, 
sih-barga^ ydritneAgd 6, 209, 346, conifers, 
arcAa, 221-2, cypress 81 , 222, dAak 472 ; 
ebony-tree 585, 614, hardwood-elm 81, 
grass (cuscus) 631 n. 2, holm-oak 213-16- 
23t n^der 218, makuwd 505-8, male- 
re^ 514, mandrake and its similars 11, 
mastic 213-23, millet bl, 215, mulberry 
{tm) 248, 494, olive 2^2, i»1myra palm 
509, App. O. liy, PinasGerardianaiyi!4r^dsa 

203- 13, plane 216, 398, poplar var. 13, 15, 
(/0rM) 145 and 156, 414 {wkarejar **^rs~ 
iain^ r€adpo^ar\ gargaMd723, reed 514, 
rice 210, 842, rhubarb 203, 345, 507, 

.spikenard 392, sugar-cane 208, 388, tabai- 
11. tanuirisk 14, 463 {wh^e^ wrongly^ 
Tk/riorsW”) willow 217, 306, (weep- 
mrt^3Q|^A pp. ^^ amdb^ia) 5|2 ; — 

Kindlrllk-pass (?) 2 ; meeting places ^ hot 
and cold in ^ul 208 and ^,220; both 
near the tovm 202 ; good climate Ailsb 4- 
6 Kisla 10, So^ 84, iUlMiK283;^ 


Climes : — Farghana and Samarkand in the 
5th 1, 74; Kabul in the 4th 199; — cold, 
Akhsi 116, Hasht-yak l5f, Ghazni 219, 
526, Khwarizm 219, upper Herl-rud valley 
311, Kabul 314;— 

Various: — dust-storm 520, 32-6; earth- 
quake 247, 367 ; solar eclipse 659 ; ice 
Sir-darya Crossed on 151 ; Kabul ice-houses 
2l5 ; near Parhala 452 ; none had in Hind 
518 — malaria : — Andijan 4, Khujand 8 ; 
— rain : — 384, 425 ; rain-making tee nu^ic ; 
rain-talisman 423 ; rainy season (various) 
405, 507, 514-19, 677-8 ;— snow 208, 

215, 252, 314, 373; .Himalayan snows 
485; perilous journey in snow 309-11 ; 
snowfall of Samarkand and Kabul compared 
77 ; — wind : — Farghana 9 and n. 2, 151 ; 
Kabul 201; upper Herl-rud valley 310; 
Hind 520, pestitential 524, 532, 654-7, 
does damage to Babur’s writings 658. 

Nestorian Church 2. 

JVew account of the East Indies (£din. 1727), 
Alex. Hamilton — Malabar succession cus- 
toms 482. 

Nigdr-nduta-t-hifidy Sayyid Ghulam-i-*aU— a 
British monument at Panipat 472. 

Nine a mystic number — 9 Tarkhan privileges 
250 : 9 allowed offences 250 ; gifts by nines ; 
[Cf. SAq/aratu' l-atrdky Aiiies trs, p. S30y 
for the root of reverence for the number 
nine]. 

Notes Oft Afghanistan ttnd BahuhistaHy PI. G. 
Raverty — [see nn. on pp, nasned], Kabul 
rulers and river 200; river called Nil-Ab 
206 ; ‘Aqabain 201 ; Adinapur-region 207 ; 
Ghazni magic spring 219; migration of 
fowlers 225 ; Timur’s piHars of heads ^2 1 
place of Zu’n-nun’s dmth 327 ; ** Kakar ” 
386 ; ** Patakh ** ( »= bdt-gag s quagmire) 
403 ; But - khak a vah&ra - site 409 ; — 
Vurioua placM 206, 220, (GOm-rahan) 
236, 238-47-48(2), ‘^Chftriakar’’ [Chdr- 
yak-ar) 295, 345-73, 40^ (Zabul) 405 
Routes 203-9, 212, 228-35-54; book 
needs revision 330-67 ; a collaborator 213. 

Notes en the Chugani and neigpboufiHg tribes 
ef Nefiristany CoL H. S. Tanner {fEGS, 
1881 ) — map mentioned 209; Dara-i-nur 
210, App. F ; Ning-nah5r App. £, xix. 
[Cf, Index II s.n, ehSqdm^ 

Notet on some monuments in Af^iemistany H. 
H. Hayden — Bibur’s Grave (illustration) 
710, App. V, lux. 

NouveUe Giographie y NAsie AntirUurey 
Rtfclus — [see nn. on pp, nasned]^ Farghkoa 
4, 5, 9; distances (Akhtf) :^p. A, v, 
(Tlrmis-lJiyftr) 57 ; bamarkand 74, 83, 88 ; 
MU-i-rftdagim 622 ; Kadgu («.a. QNtjar) 
666 ; sfgAndg ss fort App. Q, Ixiv ; eMdu 
and other pass-names M. 

NolicMible words i— -Pi. nnbifnGS, 72 ; 
nikilasn (game-drmniri 45 { M. mkydn 131^ 
224-73. 
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Observatories Astronomy. 

Omens — of the sex of an unljom child App. L ; 
of success 466, 558. 

Onauj Sir Chatlcs Elliot — Badshah-nagar 
named from Babur's halt 675. 

**Oolak” (baggage-boat), perhaps from T. 
anlAgh^ great 663. 

Open-table, maintainers of 39, 45-9, 1 19, 227. 

Opium-eater 385. 

OrisMial Biojgra/ihi^al Z>ict£onatyj T.W. Beale 
{ed, Keene) see Dictionaries. 

Oriented I*raverbs, T. Roebuck — the “five- 
days* world '* 50. 

Noticeable words : — M. Oghlat » T. 
Dughlat = Qungur-at of Aiizbegs 22. 

Padshah — uses of the word 1 ; title assumed by 
Bibur 344. 

PitdskAh-tdtma^ *Abdu*l-hamId — lacuner in an 
early copy of the Bidur-ttilma App. D, x. 

Padskdhenama^ Muhammad Amin Kaewini — 
Babur's gardens in and near Kabul App. V; 
[cf. Ma^Aedt-i-tifnur£\. 

Pagan see lUifir. 

Painting and painters — 22, 78, 111, 272-91. 

Painting asul PeUnters of Persia, Martin — 
Bih-zad 291. 

Pargiter, Mr. F. E.— on “ wu/sa ** 487-8, Add. 
Note, P. 487. 

Pass-names 54. 

Pass- words see Military. 

Penmanship and scripts — good writers 28, 111, 
278, 291; the Babuil -script 228, 642, App. 
Q, Ixii. 

Pen-names— ‘Adill 111, Ahl 289, Ahll 290, 
*AriuI 288, Badakhshi 288, Bana’l 286, 
Bayani 278, F&nl and Nawa’I 272, Faraqi 
137, Gharbatt 261, H&tifI 288, llilall 290, 
Hnsainl 259, Kim\ 290, Sharaf 448, 
Suhaill 277, Tu&ill 278, Wafa’l 38, etc. 

Persia and the Persian Questioti, Lord Curzon 
— its “ Radkan** explained 622. 

Persian Orammar, J. T. Platts {ed. Banking) 
lunar months App. L, Ixx. 

Persian Poets, , Sir W. Ouseley — Khwaja 
Kamal 8. 

“ Pharoah *’ used as an epithet 39. 

Poems ef Nifddnf {JIfefon and Labor eds .) — 
Ha/t Paikarqyio^eA 6 ; Khusrau u Shif in : 
— parricide to, ' Add. Note, P. 85 ; death 
inevitable 182 {here Turk*], .^p. xi 
{here Pers. ; Afofo^d. Hi, iS89\ ; Fate an 
avenging servitor ftl. Add. Note, P. 251 
[/. 28i in MS. of3t7 ff.] ; swift action a 
maker of victory 625 ; lovers' marks Add. 
Note, P. VSi—JCtkeKhamsatin 15, 288.> 

Poems Khru'd-din 'Adeiu'r-rahmtfnfdmt — 
an exposition of the Nqfai^dt 2M ; the 
. metre of the Suh^atu'i-adrdr adopted In 
the ShaihOni-ndma 289, and in the fVd/i- 
diyyah-risdia 620 {where rwsd ral^mdn for 


Poems ef Kipling — “My Lord the Elephant 

208 The Border-thief” 308 ; “ If ” 

320. 

Poison — suspected 302, 576 ; given to Babur 
541 ; revealed by rhino-horn 489 ; anti- 
dotes, lime-juice 511, Lemnian Earth 543. 

Political Mission to Afghanistan and Setstan, 
H. W. Bellew — ^birds at Ab-istada 240 ; 
Qandahar 430, App. J, xxxiii. 

Polyglot List of Birds, E. Denison Ross, Ph.D. 
—373, 495-6-7-8, 500 ; App. M, xlvi. 

Popular Beligion of Northern y//<f/a,W. Crooks 
— Sarsawa 467. 

Prayers, The Five — 'Umar' Shaikh's observ- 
ance of 15 ; voluntary Sunnat-prayer 100 ; 
Babur {at. 12) less neglects the after-mid- 
night prayer 44 ; Ahmad A/irtfn-shdhi 
observes on drinking-days 33 ; a reverse 
case 111 ; Erskine on their “performance ” 
258 ; time expressed by their names passim. 

Prisoners — rebels killed 69, 113; war-captives 
killed 233, 466-8 ; set free 37, 237, 313, 
371,413; traitors pardoned 317-9, 320, 
345. 

Projectile-throwing engines of the ancients. Sir 
W. F. Pajme-Gallwey — stone ammunition 
667.. 

Promotions — to beg’s rank from the household- 
circle 104 ; household beg to Great Beg 86, 
104 ; yasihvarto beg 273 ; to begship 87, 
114, 2/8 ; qurthi to qur-begi 252 ; brave to 
beg 396 ; — a beg self-ibade 118 ; ('Askari) 
to preside in Dlwan 628 ; (a Mirza) to 
royal insigna 662, 706 ; to use of the tdgh 
(standard), frequent. 

Proverbs aigl sayings — ^90, 117, 24-5-8, 145- 
66-77-82-84-90-93, 223-7-8, 254, 310, 
453-94, 542-3, 703. 

Punishments — ^beard shaVed off 404 ; blinding 
50, 63, 95, 194, 266 ; bow-stringing 1 10, 
194 ; quartering 238, 454, 543 ; hanging 
345 ; impalement 341 ; nose-slitting 234, 
383 ; parade mutilated 404, 234 ; shooting 
543 ; skinning alive 542 ; for disloyalty 70, 
113. 

Puns and Quips — 44, 115, 136-7, 150, 189, 
287, 391, 529, 648. 

Notioeabla words P. pakr and fhs 
distinguished 634 ; postin 10. 

Qemeiahar in 1879 ad. , Le Mesurier — ^the old 
town 431 ; stone-ammunition ih. 

Qandahar see La grande inscription, de Q. 

Qofidatdl-durda, Al-bu$Ir1 — Babur works from 
its motive 620 ; [cf . R^n^ Basset J. 

qihla — discrepancy 79. 

qitil-hash (red-head) 266, 618-22-30-35. 

The Qoran {trs. G. Sale ) — quoted by B&bur 
194, 316, 449 ; read by or to him, reme- 
dially, 401, Add. Note, P. 401, 585; 
copied by him in his Script 228 ; obeyed 
as to the Khams (5th) of booty 324 ; re- 


t Forraferencesto N^iaml's text, 1 am indebted to Mr. Beveridge’s knowledge of the poems. 
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ferred to by him 517 ; — ‘Umar Shaikh a 
reader of 15, Preface xxx ; transcribers of 
38, 481 ; recited 246, 301 ; frequent quota- 
tions by Shaikh Zain 553 to 6, 559 to -74 ; 
quoted on a Samarkand arch 77 ; sworn on 
179, 557 ; Shaibani makes exposition of 
329 ; a collection bt homonymous verses 
285 ; Sale’s Intro, refeired to 562-3. 

Quatremire, E. — (A^. et £x.) 446-59, {J’, des 
Savansy I84J) 605. 

QirUnu's-sa'dain^ Amir Khusrau — a couplet 
quoted 503 (H.B.).« 

Noticeable words : — gilhilg 34 ; qlUhilt 
(panned on) 44 ; qdrt (a measure) 7 ; qard-^ 
tiydq 101, 103 ; qilzilqlar (guerilla times) 
35 ; qUpt&l (part of a saddle) 253 ; qUba- 
yusUUq (fat-faced) 14 ; qurckl (armourer, 
life-guardsman) f.o. 188, 288 ; qnchin — 

‘ ming-begi 26, 40 ; qUrgh&n (walled-town) 
s.a. 3, 5,8, 10 ; qikrUq (reserved land) 81, 
168, 197 ; qushAq (improvised dance and 
song) 24 ; qumiz (fermented mare-milk) 
155; qHch&sh (embrace) 160; gOiSch (a 
measure) 406, 

Haces of Afghanistan^ H. W. Bellew — Khlllc 
29 {where retui title as ahove). 

Raft — (Farghana) 161, 180 ; (lUbul) 410-1 1- 
12-21-22-23, 447-8. 

RUmaeUfita^ H. Sastri {Memoirs^ AS Bengal) 
Nagarahara App. E; xxiii. 

Rampur MS. of &bur’s Diwan, Preface 1, 
App. Q. 

Rapid travel — ^Aunl-tlpa to Baba Khaki 25 ; 
Kishm to Qandahar 621 ; Kabul to Agra 
621, 

J(ashaJitU~i-*a£nu'i~i!^iU \Tficklif9gs from the 
Beunt of IAfe\ ‘All KAshifi — Khw&jakI 

j Khwaja 62 ; Ahrarl 620 ; Inot known to 
Erskine\. 

Rautatu's-fafA^ Mir Khwind — referred to (?) 
11 ; B&l^-i-kabull 14; Hazaraspi 50 ; a 
chronogram 85 ; the Chaghat&I Khans 
(908 AH.) 161. 

Rlvueils tf/tinlrwteSy Th. l^dloff — fruit as 
food in C. Asia 3, 114; position of Yltl- 
klnt 11 ; elevation to Khanship 21 ; Pul-i- 
mougak 68 (Khorochkine’s art.); battle 
- cries 163. 

Reports : — 

,, on the Ghilzai country, J. S. Broadfoot 
[ed. "VV. Broadfoot] — birds at Ab- 
ist&da 240 ; 

of the Iftdian Archeological Sunny, 
Cunningham & Ferguson — [see nn, 
on pp. named], places B&bur visited 
475-6 ; a GuaJIAr dynasty s term cf 
rule 477 ; C%andlrl 592-7, App. R, 
(plan) ; ^fillAr 605-7 to 13 ; App. 
R, (plan) ; Saipbhal 687 ; — ^Annual 
Report 1914 — kos-mraOr 629 ; 

,, on Kamal, D. Ibbetson— Mundifairs 
700; 


Reports : — 

,, of Mission to KAshghar, Col, J. Bid- 
dulph’s art. — mardl 8 ; 

,, ,, Persian Boundary Commission, W. 

. T. Blanford’s art. — Pteroclas arena- 
ritts App. B, vi; — A. Gi^rard^s art. — 
irrigation-channels of Aiish (Ush) 4 ; 

,, ,, Settlement OperaHons etc., Reid — 

old alluvium on the Gogra ^7 ; nar- 
rowing of the river 669 ; 

Reports (/. O. Library) I, VI, VII, J. Wood 
— vine-culture 210 ; GhCir-bund 214 ; bootr 
(a plant) 222 ; climate-shed 229 ; — ^VI, 
VII, D. Leach— 204-5-6-13-38;— IX, X, 
j^ex. Barnes — Kabul 199; unchanging 
trade-habits of Luhanls 235. 

“ Rescue-passage” 182, App. D ; Preface xlv 
(No. viii). 

Revenue Accoimts {Bengal), F. Gladwin — 
dating of 935 AH. 629, App. S; ianAb- 
measure 630. 

Revenue resources of the Mughal Empire, £. 
Thomas — coin- values 446 ; lamghA 553 ; 
Sikandarl tanka 577. 

Revenues various — Fargliana 12, Tatar Khan 
Lu(K*s 383, Kabul-town 250, HindustAn 
520, App. P. 

Rhitorique, Garcin de Tassy — combinaisons 
tnigmatiques W2. 

Ride from Samarkand to Herat, N. Grodekoff 
{trs. Alarvin) — Pul-i-chlragh 69; Chftr- 
shamba 71. 

Riyazu*s-salilffn, Ghulam-i-husain — a Ludl 
alliance 482. 

Roads measured — ^Agra-Kabul 629 ; Munir to 
camp by horse-paces 666 { Chunar east- 
wards 659. 

ruler, misfAr — a new one for copying the 
WAlidiyyah^risAla 643. 

Rttssian Policy in Central Asia, Grigorief 
{Schuyler^s Turkistan App. IV) — l^bur’s 
embassy to Moscow App. Q, Ixiii ; Peter 
the Great’s embassy to Bukhara Preface 
p. Uii. 

Sachau, C.— on the M(dfuzAt-i-timurf 653. 

SAhih-i-bukhAri, lsnia‘ll Khartank — ^his native 
land 76. 

, Sainthood — courage a witness to 90. 

Siyarsd Amuta^akhirtn, Ghulam-i-husain KhAn 
— trepanning 105. 

Salt, fidelity to 125, 440. 

Samarkand liegs— action of 52, 62, 86, 124-5. 

Samarkandis-^ispleased with a Mirza 42 ; 
overjoyed at his death 52 ; no scarcity in a 
siege 64; move against BukhAra 65; oppose 
l^buT 72 ; their orthodoxy 75 ; joy at 
BAbur’s return 131-3. 

Sanctuary 63. 

Sang-lAkh see Dictionaries. 

Sart, SAlrtT-BAbur’s serviceable use of the 
name 6, 7, 149 ; a “ SAlrt ” ’s blunder 169. 

Science of La/^^ge, MaxMuUer — guest-tribes 
227. 
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Scottish service for the iiilbur-n4ima. Preface 
xlvii, idviti. 

Second Afghan fVar {Official Account) — its 
maps rai-6,'229, 314 32 ; Char-dih 200 ; 
Qandahftr App. J, xxxiii : *AlI-masjid450 : 
a valuable btek in following Babur’s cam- 
paigns, 333. 

Second Journey through Persia, J. J. Morier 
(H&jl Baba) — a bi^ App. B. vi. 

Sects, Muhammadan — M&tarldiyah, Ash’ari- 
3 rah, Abu I.ianifa’s 75-6, Shafi’i 283 ; 
RadTyan 625. 

Shdhi Kings eff Kabul, Sir Aurel Stein — 200. 

Shith-nSma, Firdausi [trs. lVarner\ Ch&clii 
bow, khadang axtovfti 13; much read 15; 
Baqi Tarkhan sketched 40 ; a couplet 557 ; 
a quatrain 571. 

Shaib&fti-nUma, Muh. .Salih Mirza [ed, Vam^ 
biry\ — \see nn. on Jp, named\, writes 
Shai^uil '* not Shaibaq 12 ; Sh.'s mar- 
riages, with Babur’s sister 17 -8, 147, and 
lyith Zuhra ^tfsA;^126-8 ; his dealings 
^ith Zuhra's son "All 126^, with Babur 
144-6-7, with the Chaghatal Khans 182- 
3-4; li^er action 191-2; — Taipbal 145, 
244 ; others 40, 62, 101, 196 ; Chin $rifl 
242-56 ; Khusrau Shah’s jewels 144 ; 
Oghlftt (Dughlat) 22 ; Chickas sword 65 ; 
Khwftst a hell 221, bUghri qarA App. B, 
V, vii ; the book and its author 64, 120-1-7 
\cf. Tuhfa-i-Sami^I.O, 6SS,J 342], 

Shajarat-i Turk, Abu’l-ghazI Mirza Frcchn, 

trs. D/smaisons] — isee nn. on pp. named], 
*‘Nurlm" Sherim etc. 29; an archer's 
mark 34; san = dim’iSh ; tUghOi, tuqS* 
(bend of a river 643 ; a Shaban sulj^n 265 ; 
of Babur's descent see its Introduction. 

Shajaratd l-atrhk, Aulugh Beg Shakrukhi (trs. 
Miles) — Babui^s descent see its Introduc- 
tion. 

Sharaf-uhma, Sliaraf Khan {trs. F. E. 
Charmqy) — Battle of JUm 635. 

Sharafu'd-illn *AII Yaedi — ^his book on 
enigmas 201 ; his flafssr-n&ma (see s.n.) 
Preface xxix. 

Shaving — BAbur’s first 187 ; Humayun notes 
his in the B.N. 466; beard ^aved as 
punishment 404 ; untrimmed by vow 552 ; 
bead shaved 4^, 6^, 

Shl'a herein — instances 258-62-86, 111 (and 
return) ; Babur's fatal Shl'a alliance, 347- 
54-55-61, Preface xxxv. 

Sikh religion — ^N&nak's exposition to Babur 
461 ; Nioak i^Daulat Khan ib. 

Siydsal-nhtna [ Trenti de gotwememetsf], 
yffoAt Nj^u'bmulk, \fid. C. Schtfery-- 
use of n whip in making count of an army 
154 

Slaves— dnVe-women retaliate on their owner's 
mnrderers 63, are captured at Ae Samar* 
hand ditch 73 , taken by crocodiles S02 ; 
•iave-agenti ia poisoning BAbnr 541 

1 CAMr.O«lf«Un7’s tis.(BafvklssJ,B9 
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Shah Beg’s faithful slave r^rSaipbhal ; the 
chief-slave 346 ; slave-trade between Hind 
and Kabul 202. — Mlngll BTbl, a slave - 
lyoman 269. 

Song by Wordsworth recalled — the “undying 
fish ”305^ 

Spanish JLiterature, Ticknor — Montalvan on 
Lopi- de Vega 287. 

Sport attd politics under an Eastern sky, I.ord 
Ronaldshay — mar&l 8. 

,, and 7'ravel, F. C. Selous — marill 8. 

Square seal — Ahu-sa’id’s 28. 

Standards {High, qgtils-tiigA — acclaimed 155 ; 
bestowed 372 etc. ; Babur’s 140-66 etc. 

Sftlitkd l~vtuluk, Fazl b. Ruzhahan IsfahilnT 
— value as a source 348 ; supports the 
form “ Babur ” 356. 

Supplement etc. , R. Dozy see Dictionaries. 

Swimming — ^man and horse in mail 140, 237 ; 
man and horse bare 237 ; competition 401 ; 
on bundles of reeds 673 ; Babur’s (in mail) 
140, 603-55-660-61. 

Noticeable words : — P. sar-i-sabz, 
green-head 66,703; P. sar-kob 53-9*; 
sangur 232 ; stghuaq, a script App. Q, Ixiii. 

TabaqOtd-akbari, Ni;^mu'd-din Ahmad — {see 
nn. on pp. named], Baburl Script 228, 
App. Q, Ixii ; Jang’jan^ 370 ; date of 
Shah Beg’s death 437 ; Hazaras serve 
Babur 457 ; Gujratafrairs535 ; Multan 
affairs 699 ; Babur’s Kashmir force 
692-8 : the author’s father 691 ; pro- 
posed supersession in Hind of BAbur’s 
sons 644-88-92-93, di.scussed 702 ff. : 
the book plagiarized 693 ; 

,, -idslUturi, Shaikh Zainu’d-din Khawilji 
see B.N. and Zain ; 

,, -i-nUfirt, Minhaj \trs. Eavert^ Satuq- 
bughrd KhAn 29 {where read Tabaqi!/] \ 
ChandwAl 537 ; quoted by Babur 479 ; 
described by Erslune 279 ; used in Ap- 
pendix E, xxiii. 

tamghd {lit. stamp), a transit or customs duty 
250 ; forms the revenue of KAbuI town ib . , 
Husain Bai-gard marks hisatamps Bih bttd 
{vaiid) 271 ; remission of 553-95 ; a f,am- 
ghdchi clerk 629. 

7drfkh-i-‘dtam-ardf, Mir Sikandar — {see nn. 
ofi pp. named], its Safawl outlook 349 ; 
Xa-hmasp's Auzbeg campaign 622 ; 
Battle of jAm 623 ; insignificant appear- 
ance of ’Ubaidu’l-lAh 636. 

,, -i-baddyUniseedfunfakhabtt'FtawdrikA. 
„ -i-dbmfir, *Abdu*l-lAh—“ Shaikh " and 
“ MlAn ” interchangeable titles 457. 

„ -ijirishta, Muh- Firishta {trs. 

Major~Gen. J. Brtggs ] — *Umar Shaikh 
13 ; a mistake 15 ; BAbur's reluctance 
to rank himself with Tlmllr 134; his 
single combats 329 ; his sobriquet 


; tkat tha Wooden Horae wee a smrkob. 
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Qalandar 523 ; his Embassy to Porsia 
540 ; his siege of Chandirl 596 ; — 
Yar-i-«all Baia/ 91 : Ghi^ Khan’s 
literary culture 460 ; the cognomen 
jdn-dir 566 ; Badru-feriy over Gogra 
667 ; — value of the book as a source 
208, 349, 694 ; dyte of its revision 694. 

TdJukh-uGudKdrwdry Jalal Hifdrf and Hirft- 
man — GOallar ^5; ^w. RahTm-dad 
607, 688, 704. 

,, -ulfdjl Qoptdah&ri — account 

of (^ndah&r 348. 

,, -i-I^&n-i~jahdn Ni*ainatuM>lati 

— helped in his book by Hailiat Khan 
693. 

. , -i-ntsArdt, [Muh. ] Haidar Mirza DughUtt 
[ed. Ney JSliaSy trs. £. D. Boss ^ — 
Places : — Almaligh 2 ; Yiti-kint 11; 
^ilat‘i*nadarl 263 ; Qila’-i-zafar 21 ; 
Herat 306; Qandaliar [Insc.] App. J, 
XXXV ; Tribes etc. : — tuman-begs 17 ; 
qiithin 26 ; ehuhra-jirga App. H, xxvii ; 
Chaghatals and Mughuls distinguislicd 
320 ; Chaghatal or Tiniurid supremacy 
344, Begchiks 50, 712 or Chlras 155; 
Tarkhans 31 ; Greek descent 317 ; 
Tigraks 55; Turkman Hazaras 311 ; 
Persons : — 12 — App. A, iii ; 21 ; 23 ; 
32 ; 48 ; 62 : Jahangir 183, 254-94- 
302; 195-242-56 ; 249-272; 273; 
330-41-96-7 ; 409 ; 641 ; 694-6; 
Varia : — ^fruit as food 3 ; ydk^ 

App. M, xlvii ; on joint-rule 293 ; 
epoch-making events 20, 35, 158, 182, 
350 ; Babur : — name 1 7 ; character 194, 
320 ; Script App. Q, Ixii ; disastrous 
expedition (910 ah. ) 241 ; relationships 
246 ; single combats 349 ; Tramontane 
campaign 349 to 366 ; hospitality to 
exiles 350 ; a frontier affair 412 ; onset 
of last illness 706 ; Haidar : — his life 
saved 21 ; descent and other particulars 
22 ; excuses his father 317 ; his list of 
tribes and chiefs valuable 415 ; his 
book of great and, perhaps, unique 
value for Babur's lacuna 347-8 ; re- 
ferred to Preface xxxiv, xxxviii ; his 
Codex xli, xlii (No. iv) ; 

,, -i-salSttn’‘i~irf&g^na^ Ahmad Vadgar 
[part-irs, E, 6r* />. vol. Jj — Hindustan 
in 929 AH. 439-40 ; Panipat 474 ; 
B&bur’s visit to LAhor (936 ah. ) 604- 
98 to 700, 703—6 ; Nlund&hirs 700 ; 
anachronism 707 ; Chur’s ** selection" 
of a successor 707 ; importance of its 
contribution for filling m lacuna 693, 
702-6. 

„ d^skahrukkS, Niy&x Muh. KhtAlcm^— 
tradition of a babe abandoned ,358. 

a, -f-sAsr-iAdAf, 'Abbas Khftn — 

" Shaikh” and "MOn” 457 ; 'A;^ 
Humftyfin 477 ; Shfi Khftn S6f 6^, 
664. 

•, •t^Sindf^ Huh. Ha'i^&m ShaAAaTf—^tL 


chief authority 336, 428 ; Shah Beg 
338, 427, (death) 437 ; sieges of 
Qandoh&r 431 to 436 ; the Inscription 
App. J, xxziii. 

Tarkhftn — suitable meaning 31 [where add 
ref. E. & D.’s H. of I. i, 300, 20, 21, 496] 
privileges nine 250 ; not given to all 
AighQn chiefs 249 n. 2 ; a merchant 
Tarkhan 133; marriages 49, Preface xxviii; 
revolt ol to 64, 86, 112 ; see s,n. J\Ene 
& H. Beveridge's note on Etruscan names). 

TarAhdn-nama or ArgAHn-ndma^ Sayyid 
Jamal — a useful source 428. 

TamdHkhd-guadda — (Select Histories) — 
fashions of sitting and kneeling 33, 

. 54-9 ; Tulun Khwaja Mughiil 66 ; 
supplements the B.N. 127. 
fr -i-hifi-i-rakmai-khiltd {part~/rs, H. 
Beveridge AQR. 1901) — BibI Mubar- 
ika's marriage with Bftbur 375, App. K, 
An Afghani Legend. 

ToM/kinthP sh-5hu*‘ar& {JIfemeirs of Poets) 
Daulat-shSh {ed. Browne) — [seenn. on 
pp. named]^ Akhslkltl 9 ; dates of 
Mahmud BErdn-shdAT s boyhood 46 ; 
Ahmad MusAtdq 47 ; HazarfispI 50 ; a 
couplet 85 ; Husain Bdi^qard 259-60- 
73 ; GSzur-gahi’s good birth 281 ; 
Kab&t-i-sangbast 301-30 ; Bib-bud Beg 
App. H, xxvi-vii ; Radngfln-(townT 
622; Jami's birthplace 623; — the 
author in the battle of ChIkman-saraT 
46 ; one of his collaterals 274. 

,, -i-Sultdn Sdtuq-bdgArd KAdn — a seem 
ing descendant 29. 

,, -f- TaAmdsp^ Shah Tahmasp ^afawl {ed. 
D. C. PAillott)^my Sultan 635; 
battle of JS,m 636. 

, . -f- IVdqi^dt {var . ) Jauhar {trs. C. Stewart) 

— outside literary criticism 619 ; a date 
at which Babur's body lay near Kabul 
709 

Tents — dldchuq 188; autdgA 339; aq-awi^ 
cAddar 169 -88, 239, (flooded) 339, 678 ; 
cAdr-idq 264 ; AAar-^h {^kibitka^ and 
dldcAuq ?) 239, 678 ; — sAamtdna (awning) 
358 ; tunglHq (roof-flap) 678 ; pesA-kAdna 
678. 

PAesaurus, Meninsky — bdgAnqard cry App. B, 

• vi ; boAri-qd/ds App. M, xlvi. 

Thomas, F. W., Pli.D. — his help App. J, 
Ixxiv with Preface lii 

Thorn-defences 487. 

Timur- pulSd, bu 3 rs a Codex of the Wdqi^ndma- 
i-^sdsAoAi q.v. 

TAree ( T\srki) MSS. from KdsAgAar [ed. Sir 
E, Benison Boss'l — the fun-wang 567. 

TArough unknown Pamirs^ O. Olnfrcn — yak 
Api^ M, xlvii. 

The Times — on diverse names of- a 8ingle^ 
place 209. 

Tongues and utterance — Andijftn Turk! ^ ; 
Farsi (Persianl-speaking Sft^ of Aafam 7; 
K&buFs polyglot tongues 207 $ Mugfkftttr 
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speaking Haaftras ; B&bur on clipped Hindu- 
stani utterance 380, and on the words 
Kas and Sawalak 485. 

Trade— 202^5, 331, 416-85 
Traditions-^, 3 ; one versed in 283-4. 
Translators Bftbur [ fVa/, -rfs , ]; E. C. Bayley 
{MirM); A. S. Beveridge H. Bever- 
idge H. Blochmann ; H. S. 

Jarrett ; J. Briggs iTar.~i-/ir.'\; 

F. C. Charmoy lSAare^-n,'\ ; W. Clarke 

A. P. de Courteille 

Delmar- Morgan ; Desmaisons 

[S/ia/.-t-Turji] ; E. B. Eastwick ; 

H. M. Elliot and J. Dowson [AT. ^/.] ; 
Forster & Daniel \Life of O. de B ,] ; C. 
Hamilton ; W. 11. Lowe & 

G. S. A. Ranking [Afun /.] ; H. E. Lloyd 

[Trave/s]: G. du Laurens [ C. £. 

Markham [Bmfiassy] ; R. Marvin [Bide] ; 
W. Ouseley [Or. Geo.]; F. P41is de la 
Croix, e/der ^^yoemger [JItstoire\\ G. S. A. 
Ranking [see Ijnve ; atid *Aruz ] ; H. G. 
Rliverty [7a4.-r-w.] ; M. Reinaud [6e^.] ; 

G. Sale B. R. Sanguinetti & T. 

Lee [Tertve/s] ; H. Sastri [Ba»ea.] ; C. 
Stewart [Taz.] ; A. VamWry [SAai.-n .] ; 
Warner [SAaA^ee.]; £. H. Whinfield 
[A/as. and 'Umar\ 

Transliteration 2. 

Transmigration 518. 

Travels in Bukhara^ Sir Alex. Barnes — [seenn. 
on pp. named], nuzla, a Panj-ab disease 
446 ; water- fall fishing 227 ; 

,, in Europe and Asia, Peter Mundy [ed. 
Sir Ji. Temple] — baolt (a well) 533 ; 
GualTgr 605. 

., zVj India, Pietro della Valid — the morn- 
ing-draught 395. 

,, of Ibn Batuta {/rs. Sanguinetti Lee) 

— Samarkand the Protected City 75, 
Add. N. P. 75 ; Kajwarra 590 ; Rahlm- 
dad693;704. 

’ ,, in Kashmir, G. T. Vigne — -ybk and 
kosh-gau App. M, xlv-vii. 

,, in Panj-&b {ete.), Mohan Lall — Herat 
305-6; Qandahar Insc : App. J ; B&bur’s 
burial-place 710. 

,, of the Russian Alission, G. Timkovsky 
[hs, H. E. Lloyd] fruit as food 3. 

,, on the Upper and Lwoer Amoor, T. W. 
Atkinson — mar&l 8. 

Tribes and Castes of the N. IV. P. and Ottde, 
W. Crooke— Jats 454 ; NuhanI (or 
Luhfini) 455; Jaghat (serpent) 456; Tank 
481. 

Ubes and other groups ; — 

Afghan Abdu’r-rahman 403 ; Afrldf 
411-2 ; Aughin 217-20 ; Auruq-^i 526 ; 
Bilut 248 ; BirkI 207 ; Dilah-gik 231, 
367-94, 412-3; Dilah-zak Ya*qub- 
khail 394 ; Gaglgnl 251 ; Ghiljl 323-31 ; 
*Isa-khail 233 ; Jasawal var, JaswAn 462 

1 AhUI-ghM classes Manghit with 'Mughal tribes, 
^ays, “ modem Nogais." 
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Jalwftnl J^IndexI; Khattak439; Khirilchl 
208-20-49^13 ; Khi^r khail 413 ; Khu- 
gUnl 220 ; Kiwi 233 ; KuranI, Karani, 
KararAnl 233, 477 ; Landar 220 ; Ludl 
481, Index I ; Ludl khofo^khail i.e, 
Sahfi - khail 465 ; Ludl Sarang - kh&nl 
540, 654 ; LuhanI see NuhanI ; Mahmand 
221, 323 - 31-45: Mubammad-zal 376 
(where read as here) ; Nla-zal 233 ; 
Nuhftnl 235 (f. 4SS n. J), Index I ; Pani 
540; Pashal(7) 207; Samu-khail(Khirllchi?) 
412 ; Sur 233 ; Tarkalani 242, 424 ; Tfirl 
220; Waziri413; Yusuf -zai 231, 371-3-5- ' 
6, 400-10-19 ; — Afghans of Bhira 399, 
Ghazni 218, Sind riverain 218-36, Kabul 
207-21; — ^Afghan thieves 208, 341; Afghan 
warrings in Hind 426, and power 480-1 ; 
serving Babur 522; bad-mannered 451 ; — 

AOx-beg ('*Uzbeg") 2, 37, 135, 622, 
Index I ; Auz-beg Qazzaq (^^Cossaek *') 23 ; 
Auz-beg Mankfit 195 ; — 

Chaghatai i.e. Chaghatal Khan’s tribal 
appanage) : — extinct but for their Khans in 
1547 (953 AH.) TAr. Rash. trs. 149; near 
Herl 320, 689 ; its Kohbur clan 55 ; hi^ 
families in, Sighal 66, 72, NawaYs (Index 
I) ; distinguished from Mughuls 320, 351, 
Turks 340 

Mughuls of the Horde : — 105-92 ; 
t&mans (groups of iO,OOOf ) : — Barln 19, 
473; Begchlk 155; ChlraslSS; Sagharichl 
20 ; sub-Aivisions (?) ; — Blshighl (var.) 
47^; Darbdn 60; It5rajil61, 415; Jalair 
91 ; Kunchl 20 ; QSLlmSiq 23 ; Mangblt 
101 — ^Mughul devastation 2, 98, 172, 362; 
faithlessness 105, 140^/r^.; conduct on the 
Chlr 17, 31-4 ; the Horde divided 19 ; its 
dislike for cultivated lands 12 ; its AimAqs 
in open land 221-54-55 ; return from cn- 
foiced migration 20, 350-1 ; — 

Turk: — Afshar354: (Awigh&r, 

Uighur) 40, 118; its Ishrit clan 40, 65; 
BarlAs 51, 429, Index I ; Bxu'lSs Duld&l 
25, 37: DaryA-khAnI 231, 589; Istilju 
353; Khilij 482; Qipchaq 19, 49;— 
Turks of Andijftn 4, Kabul-Iowlands 207- 
15-21 ; early Turk rulers of Kabul 200; 
contrasted with Sarts 149; — Uses of the 
name, “ Mughiil and Turk” 158, 402, 
“ Chaghatai and Turk ” 340 ; “ Turk and 
Tlmiirid ” one 380-2-4-8-9 ; probable 
statement of B.’s descent 320; his claim 
to rule in Hind, based on Turk descent 
380-2-4 ; 476-9 ; Turk Earning to Blana 
529 ;— 

Turkman : — White-sheep Horde 49 
{where read White for “ its 

Bah&rlu clan 49; its Bal&l 911 and 
Bayaodar 279 ; — Black-sheep Horde 10; — 
Qajar 666; Turkm&ns serve Kbur47, 279, 

' ^1 ; — features 111; — Hazaras (infra) i 

Turuq-shar 101 ; — 

RadluflT with Turk tribes {RteueiU p. jv), Erskinc 
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Varioiw 'Anb 207, 522, 631 ; Arlit 
(Turk ?) 265 ; Ashp&rl 101 ; Asiq&nchl 
[vaK Saqanchi] 197 ; Baluchi 383, 459, 
522; Bengali (race) 482 ' Bugial 452 ; Kafir 
212-3, 342-72, 421 ; Kakar (var.) 387-9; 
Kas 484 ; Kib (or Kitib) 393 ; Meos 577 ; 
Farsi (Persian, race) 7. 207, 507-55 ; 
Ghiyas-wal (or-dal) 393;'^Gujur 250, 379- 
87, 454 ; Habshi 483 ; Janjuha-khail and 
.lud-khail 379-80-87; Jats250, 387, 454; 
Jigrak (var.) 55, 101; Nikdlrl (van) 196-7, 
200-1-7, 275, 326, 430 E, ^ D. iv, 
3<H^ Tukdari) NU-abI 379 (see Index II) ; 
Paraji 207 ; — Rajput; — Chuhan 573, Tank 
sept 481 Tajik 6, 207, 420, 535 

Hazara (1000) : — Gadai or Kidi 250, 
Qarliiq 391-3, <03 ; Rustaq [or Kusta] 196 ; 
SI. Mas'udI 221-8, 525; Turkman 27, 
214-51, 311 to 313; Hazaras: — w. of 
Kabul 200-7-22, 430 ; e. of the Sind 457, 
522; in the open country of Ghazni 218, 
Kabul 221, Heri-rud valley 308; refuge 
taken amongst 95 ; traversed 254. 

Tribute — Jigr&k 55, Ghazni 240, Yusuf -zai 
375, Bhira 384, Kakar 391, Bajaur and 
Sawad 400, Balkh,402 ; Nijr-au 421 ; Koh- 
i-jfid 379. 

Tu^a-i-sdmi (a TnvkT afithe/o£y)f Sim M. 
Sa/awi — Marwarld 278 ; S 3 rphilis 279 ; a 
jeer 648. 

The twelve Imams, 258, 354. 

Turki tongue. Preface xxvii. Cap. iv. 

Turkistan, Alex. Petzliold — Sarts 6. 

,, E. Schuyler — [see nn. on pp. named], 
Farghana : — extent of 2, various 5, 
6, 8 ; (wind) 9 ; (out-of-doors life) 29 ; 
k&k-bura (a game) 39 ; Old Akhsi 
App. A ; Sarts 6 ; — Samarkand : — 
67, 74-5-7, 8^, (Aurgut) 68 ; Kesh 83; 
Varioiia : — Sara-taq pass 129 ; Lake 
Iskandar ib. Hazrat Turkistan (shrine) 
356 ; a distance 9 ; a lizard 501 : — 
Bibur’s Moscow Embassy App. Q, 
Iziii ; Gregoriefs Russian Policy Xdpp. 
iv trs , ) Preface, liii. 

,, Fradz v. Schwarz — autumn fever 4 ; 
running- waters 4, recipe for ma'jun 
yighUch (measure) 4; a Kirghiz 
measure 196, loess constructions 30 ; 
ckarkh (a hunting bird) 224 ; Mogol- 
tau 8; duties of the Lord of the 
Gate 24 ; kiik burU, baiga 39 ; Greek 
descent 22 ; various App. A, v. 

T&t&k~i~jahSnglH, Jahangir Padshah (trs. 
Rogers and Beveridgi) — Bugials452; Daulat 
Kl^ L&d£ 461 ; measures 189 ; birds 497 ; 
kishmish 515 ; couplet 670 ; metrical 
amusement App. Q, Ixvi-vii ;‘ its titles for 
Bibur varied / A Izi ; Jahangir’s additions 
to the B.N. App. D, xiii, Preface xlv 
(No. viii), lii ; his pilgrimage to B.’s burial- 
mvden App. V, Ixxx ; his stay in B.’s 
Garden lA 


Noticeable words t — tabalghU, a tree 
1 1 : t&sh-chantdl, outside bag (?) 160 ; tUsht 
stone confused with tdsh, outer 3, 43, 78, 
80, 160 ; iauri, complete, enclosed 109, 
280, 501 {where this belter describes the 
koets song ) ; tipuckhq a horse and its points 
38 ; tir-glz, arrow 34 ; tirik 36, 362 ; 
P. ta, turn of a hill 205-8 etc. \ lalfik 
vegetable food, other than grain 114 ; 
ydritn, half-dark 100 ; turd (ordinances) 
38, fSrd (army mantelets) 108-13-55, 368, 
469, 593 ; turnSn, 10,000, a district com- 
mand 17 ; tuq-bar, one using a standard 
313 ; tulghuma s.n. Military ; fusgdwal 
224, 314 ; tughiki and tuqdt 643. 

Umar Khayy&tds Quatrains (trs. E. H, 
Whifjield) — a couplet Babur's word:* 
recal 203. 

Upper Basin of the Kdhul-river, Sir C. 
Markham (PEGS. — Hindu-kush 

[lasses 204, maps of Koh-i-baba 216. 

Veliaminof-Zemof, editor of the Sharaf-ftHnia 
635 and Abus^a App. Q, Ixiii. 

Vergleichunge-Tabellen des Muh. und Christ- 
lichen Zeitrechnung, F. WUstenfeld — dates 
of 935 AH. 629, App. S. 

Verses : — of untraced authorship 332, 316 
and 670 ; verse-making 15, 22, 38-9, 46, 
54, 111, 136-7, 154; Babur’s opinion of 
Nawa'i's Turki verse 271 ; Sbaibani's 
verses made public 329 ; composition on 
a model 448 ; — Metrical amusements 
585-6, App. Q, Ixv-vi. 

Vikramaditya Era 79 (where read began). 

Virgil — citron-juice as an antidote 511; 
Scorpio and Libra 623. 

Visit to Ghuzni (etc. }, G. T. Vigne — [seenn. 
on pp. named], boundary' between Afghans 
and Khurasan 200 ; Kabul-river ib. ; 
'Uqabain 201 ; rhubarb 203 ; ^hibi-grapes 
203 ; Dur-n.>.na 215 ; Running -sands 215; 
Pamghaji villages 216 ; arghwan 217 ; — 
various 218-9, 224, 227 ; “Tank ” for 
Taq 233 ; ro ites 208, 235 ; BUah on the 
Indus 237 ; see App. E, xxiii. 

Visit to Kajiristan, W. W. Macnair (PEGS. 
1884) — Ning-nahar App. E, xxiii. 

Voyage dans le Turkistan, Fedtschenko^ [trs. 
G. du laurens) — Sang-aina, Mirror- 
stone, 7. 

,, dans PAsie septentHonale, P. S. Pallas 
— dq klyik, argdlt (Ovis poli) 6. 

,, des Pilerins Bouddhistes, S. A. Julien — 
Nanganahara App. E, xviii. 

Voyages en Perse et aulres lieux d Orient, 
Jean Chardin — lovers'-marks 16 ; square 

— Seal 28; Siklz-ylldQz, Eight-stars 139;' 
kipln “casbek6“ (a coin) 296; epistolary 
etiquette 332. 

WdqP-ndma-i-pddshdht (Record of Royal 
Acts), 'Abdu'l-wahhab akhutsd of Ghaj-> 
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div&ti (1709 ) — {found menftonod as the 
Babur-nUma, the ^ * Mttkhdrd BMur-nAma ** 
and the ** BukhArH Compilation **) — ^for its 
1 seeming author's colophon JRAS. 1900, 
p. 474 and Preface Ivii ; its divergence 
from the true text Preface xxxix, its 
element of true text (Kamr&n's tattered 
Codex) li ; its dual purpose xxxix, Ixii ; 
its character xl ; its stop-gaps xlv ; its use 
by l^eyden xlviii ; Described {as it is in 
Keki^s ' transcript) : — Preface, Cap. Ill, 
Parts 1 and III ; its history liii, author 
and colophon Ivii, {cf. JRAS. 1900, p. 
474) ; '-ts identity confused with Babur's 
true text Preface, Cap. Ill, Part III ; 

Its descendants and offtakes Table 
Ivii ; — (a) Petrograd F. O. Codex {an 
indirect lopy (?), described by purchaser as 
B&bur-ndma, Preface xliii-iv ; 

{d) Pet. F.. O. School of Oriental 
Languages Codex, entitled BSbnr-nSma^ 
scribe G. Kehr — referred to in loco : — 
diction of the Farghana Section 1, of the 
Kabul Sect. 187, of the Hindustan Sect. 
445 ; its Persihed character exemplified 
147, 150, 167, and Add. Note, 177, {cf. 
JRAS. 1908, pp. 76, 88) \ its Latin 
version App. J,xxxv, Preface liv; — Other 
references 9, !&, 19, 44-8, 88, 164, 169 ; 
Full contents : — Preface lii ; their recon- 
struction by Ilminski lii-iv, {cf. his own 
Prefeue JRAS. 1900 and a separate form 
in B.M., J.O., R.A.S. Libraries, etc.); 
the “ Fragments " Preface xlv (No. viii). 
Hi, {in loco) 438, 549, {a discussion) 574, 
630, 640 {cf. JRAS. 1900-6-8). 

{c) The Rahur-nCima" Imprint {con- 
struct^ and edited by) N. I. Ilminski — 
referred to in loto, App. D, 227-59, 336, 
420, App. I, xxxii ; modelled on the L. 
and E. Memoirs of Baber 326, 337, App. 
T, Ixxiv, Preface hi {cf. Jlminskrs Preface 
ref. *suprii), 574 ; Preface : — its Kasan 
publication li ; its deviation from its sole 
basis {Kehr's Codex) lii ; Ilminski's work 
and some results lii, with n.l mid-page, 
liv ; his doubts and achievement of aTurki 
reading book see his own Preface ref. supra \ 
{d) Afimoires de Baber, {French trs. of 
Ilminski* r Bdhur-n&ma) A. Pa vet de 
Courteille — referred to in loco, 215, 227, 
346, 347, 407, 446, 478, 489, 559, 632. 

App, T, Ixxviii, App. M, xlv ; — the 
A/ubin not recognized 449, 630 ; an illness 
619 ; piistakenly controverted 468 ; sur- 
mised ground on which it accepted the 
, M<escue Passage" App. D, xiv ; its 
'help in considering Shaikh Zain’s com- 
. positions 553, 559 ; — questioned readings 
223-5, 327-33-69, 421 {chiurtika), 462- 
70, 534. 617-19-38-40-47; a surmise 
discussed 574 ; — reviewed by DefrSmery 
562 ; its title Preface' xxxiii, translation li, 
source liv, diction lix. 
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Water — water-thief 109, -road 595 ; dug for 
234 ; under-ground courses of 417.. 

Wedding-gifts — 43, 400. 

Wednesday {ChOr-shambd) — coincidences of 
the day 71. 

Wells — chambered {yvain, baoK) 532-3 ; dug 
548, 552 ; purified when new 634. 

White cloth — traded 202 ; booty 233-4-5- 
7-8. 

Whiteway, Mr. R. S. — ^his help App. B, 
vii. 

Wilayat=: Kabul 414. 

With the JCuram Field • Force, J. A. S. 
Colquhoun — a route 231 . 

Wine {i.e. any fermented liquor) — *‘arllq 
(spirit) 385-6-7-8, 453-61-76 ; mahuwa- 
flower 505 ; beer 423 ; cider {cha^f^ 83, 
Add. Note, P. 83 ; wines of Bukhara 83, 
Herl 265, Kfibul ; — ^Ala-sal 221, Dara-i- 
nfir 210, 410, App. G ; Ghazni 461 , 
Kabul -turn An 203, Nijt -au 21 3 ; — Kafiristan 
211-12, 372 ; — nilas in use : — drinking- 
days 33-4, 111, 447 ; one liquor only 386 ; 
no-pressure on a non-drinker 406-10 ; 
wine • parties : — Babur protests against 
excess 398; excludes drunkards 4i% is' 
disgusted by drunken uproar 386 and by 
beer-intoxication 423 ; gives his followers 
freedom to do as Heratls did 304 ; givers 
of "wines”, Khw. Kalan 371-5, 461, 
Shah Beg 400, the Bal-qara Mirzas 299, 
302, Khw. Muh. 'All 411 (a business- 
party), 413 ; — Babur's breaches of Law 
not committed till' cir. his 28th year 83, 
355 ; resisted temptation in Herat 299, 
etc. — his parties associated with beauty of 
.scene e.p. autumnal 414-16—18; in his 
gardens 412, 406 and 420 ; under a plane- 
tree 405, at IstAllf 406, near an ilium inaicu 
camp 450 ; after and before long marches 
{frequent ) ; mention made of (925 AH.) 
375-85-88, 408-10-14-15-16-17-19 ; 

(926 All.) 420-1-2-3-4 ; (932 ah.) 447, 
450 - 53 - 61 ; (933 ah.) 537 ;->drinks 
a few cups to console 418, out of courtesy 
in a charmless place 424; " morning 
395-8, 415-20-22 ; gallops when not 
sober 388-98 ; — 

Other Law-breakers Preface xxix, 16, 
33-4, 45, 70. 134, 259-68-73, (woman) 
36. 417 ; Her&tls 259, Ili$3Lris 42, Pich- 
Kafirs 22 

Parties accompanied by improvisation 
26, dancing 299, music {ustuiUy) ; {for 
return to obedience see Law and Index I 
s.n. Babur). 

Wordsworth's “ undying fish " recalled 305. 

Workmen — Timur's 77, 520; Babur's 520, 
634. 

Wray, Mr. Cecil and Mr. Leonard — their 
help 495, 502. 

Yajuj and Majuj {Gog a$td Afagog) 560. 

Yftqut see Dictionary of Towns. 
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NotioeabI* words jade- 
stone see Magic; y&ghr&nchl^ divination 
from sheep’s-blades 233 ; ylgh&ch^ tree, 
wood 11, 81; yighUch see Measures; 
ylgU^ a brave 16, 53, 70, App. H, xxvii ; 
yilSq^ alp see i,a. Y,it- and Burka* ; 
' yinka-chUha^ maternal-uncle's mother-in- 
law (?); wnkalik^ levirate 23, 267, 306, 
616 ; ^kunmdk^ to bend ihe knee 301 ; 
yUsitfdligt hereditary 23. 

Zafa, tidma (Book of Victory t.e. Timur's) 
Maulana Sharafu'd-din ‘Ali Yazdi — [see 
rtH. on pp, named]y places 10, 74-8} 83-4 ; 
persons 39, 272; meaning of Saw^lak 
485; Timur's capture of Qarshi 134; his 


burial at a saint's feet 266 ; his workmen 
77, 520 ; partly translated in HistPiro de 
Timur Beg q,v..\ the hook and its main 
basis, the MalfusAt-i-timun Preface xxix, 
XXX, its authpr xxxiii. > 

Zainu'd-dln Klmv&fi (Shaikh Zain)'s writing.^ 
— (1) Xabaqat-i-bilburi q.v . ; (2) Mubins 
a Commentary on Babur’s Muhtu 438 ; 
(3) FarmSn announcing Babur's renounce- 
ment of wine and remission of iamgbd^itLX 
553; (4) FaiJj^-ndma of the victory at 
Kftnwa 559 to 574 ; BSlbur’s reason for 
inserting it (4) in his book 559 ; the sole 
Letter of victory so preserved 561 ; grounds 
ag^nst supposing B&bur wrote a plain 
Turk! account of the battle 574. 




OMISSIONS FROM TRANSLATION AND FOOT- 
NOTES 

p.7 1.1 ** turbulent” add They are notorious' in Mawara'u'n>nahr for their 
bullyings. 

p.27 1.5 **(1504)” add whenc after taking Khusrau Shah, we besieged Muqtm in 
Kabul. 

p.31ri.l **paid” add no (attention). 
p.43 1.9 enter f. 243. 

id. 1.8 fr.fl. **Taghai” acUeoid Auzun Hasan. 

p.4S Sec. c, 1.2 ** good” odlaThe never neglected the Prayers. 

p.48 1. 16 *' grandmother ” aekl Khan-zada Begim. 

p.52 1,4 fr.ft. ** childhood” add wnd had attained the rank of Beg. 

p.88 1.9 Hasan tuid and SI. Ahmad Tambal. 

p.92 L8 *'on” add to Sang-zar. 

p.95 1.12 ** service ” add did not stay in Khurasan but. 

p.l28 1.18 *'two” add young (sons). 

p.l3i 1.-12 *' Jan-wafa” Mirza. 

p.134 1.7 fr.ft. ** that” add night that. 

t3. 1.3 fr.ft. ** wu” addxTL my 19th (lunar) year. 

p.l36 1.5 ** was” addin my 19th (lunar) year. 

p.l39 1.11 fr.ft. read}vim Beg Sultan. 

pwl41 1.10 ** Khusrau Shah” add my highly-favoured beg Qambar-i-ali the Skinner 
Afughulf not acting at such a time as this according to the favour he had 
received, came and took his wife from Samarkand ; he too went to Khusrau 
Shah. 

p.l43 1.16 ‘^that” addnezi Shutur-gardan. 

p.152 1.12 fr.ft. **dead ” add A few days later we went back to Dikh-kat. 
p.164 Sec. d, 1.6 fr.ft. ** for” odficfSairam. 
p.201 1.12 read Kahul-f art. 

p.205 1.10 fr.ft. read ‘‘are closed for” 4 or 5 months in winter. After crossing 
Shibr-tu people go on through Ab-dara. In the heats, when the waters come 
down in flood, these roads have the same rule as in winter (** because ” e/r.). 
p.2l7 1.11 *'Sih-yaran” add It became a very good-halting- place. I had a vine- 
yard planted on the hill above the seat. 

p.221 Sec.h, at the beginning insert The mountains to the eastward of the 
cultivate land of Kabul arC of two kinds as also are those to its we.stward 
(** Where the mountains” etc.'), 
p.230 last line ** men ” add Khusrau Ga^iani, 
p. 247 1. 1 * ' Qush-nadir ” add meadow. 

p.308 1.14 .ground” ctdd Moreover it snowed incessantly and after leaving 
Chiragh-dan, not only was there very deep snow but the road was unknown. 
p.391 March 18th ‘ * darogha-ships ” add Sangur Khan Qarluq and Mirza-i-malui 
Qarluq came leading 30 or 40 men of the Qarluq elders, made offering of 
a horse in mail, and waited on me. Came also the army of the Dilah-zak 
Afghans. 

P4393 March 25th 1.2 ** out ” add from the river’s bank. 

p.454 1.5 *'boat'' add 't'here was a party; some drinking *ffrti^, some beer. 
After leaving^ the l^t at the Bed-time Prayer, there was more drinking m the 
khirgah (tent). For the good of the horses, we gave them a da}’’s breathing on 
the bank of this water. 

p,468 1.3 **sent” acA/ Yunas-i-’ali and Ahmadt and (“ * Abdu’ l-lah”). 
p.484 LI ** Roo ” add with four or five thousand Pa^ns. 

p.498 (s,n, florican), ** colour ” The flesh of the florican is very delicate. As 
the kharchal (Indian buzzard) resembles the tt^hda^ (great buzzard) so the 
chare (florican) resembles the fn^hdiri. 
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ih, (j.M. sand -grouse) “Tramontana” add the blackness of its breast is less deep, its 
cry also is sharper. 

p.500 after 1.11 “eagle” add (new para.) Another is the buzzard (T. sar) ; its 
tail and back are red. 

p.506 (r.». kamraJk) “long” add It has no stone. 
p.507 n.3 “ name ” add also ; “plantain ” add (banan..). 
p.510 1.5 see App. O, p. liv for addendum. 
p.529 1.4 fr.ft. “Dulpur” Gualiar. 

p.595 i. 19 ** other” read 2 or 3 (places) ^ the Pagans in the dudahi I>cgan to run 
away ; “ the dudaki was taken.” 

p.603j.7 fr.ft. “ (3663)” add and between Ghazipur and Banaras (p. 502). 
p.674 1.2 “ river” add in his mail. 
p.678 1.2 “amirs” adi Sultan. 

p.679 1.8 fr.ft. “pven” add It was settled that a son of each of them should lie 
always in waiting in Agra ; 1. 7 fr.ft. “ Araisli” add and two others ; I. 2 fr.ft. 
“ Saru ” add towards Oude. 
p.689 1.2 fr.ft. “laks” add and a head-lo-foot (dress). 

App, Q 1.1 “interpret” add those of. 



CORRIGENDA. 

To ensiite not it e many of these arc enteted in the Intlnes. 


Images 

6 1.4 “ meadow ” read ^lain (maidafi\. 

It n. 4, ‘ ' biyar ” unaccented ; (H. S . ) 
ii read iii n.n. pp. 18, 38, 48, 244. 

12 n.4 1.3 ** attack in read altacliing. 

14 1.3 “and*’ read who. 

16 1. 10 n. ref. “ 3 ” to'* amorous 

24 n.l “932” read 923. 

27 x>ara.2 read “ Bal)a ‘Ali Beg’s 
Baba-quli”. 

28 1.8 “leaders” read Mughiil mir- 
zadas. 

29 U.6 1.5 “then ” read his. 

37 1.8 “916” read 9i7 ; and tr. nn. 
2 and 3. 

38 1.9 “ favour ” run on to Ahmad. 

44 1.9 55 1. 1 2 de/ete “ Sayyid ”. 

46 1.12 read Chikman. 

49 1.3 “ Black ” read White. 

51 1.12 fr. ft. “Badakhbhan” icad 
Hisar. 

55 “f. 34” readf. 32b. 

57 1.1, enter £. 33 and move “f. 33^” 
to 58 1. 2 : 

61 1.4 “ Beg ” read Baba-quli Beg. 

68 L 10 fr. ft. tr. n. ref. 4 to “ Aurgut ”. 

69 n.2, read auttutung ; and tr. 
nahunid and hakunid. 

79 1.5 tr. n.ref. 3to^f^/a ; in author’s 
n. read Batalmius ; and in n.4 read 
Ayin. 

85 1.9 read 851 A. H. -1447 A. D. ; 1.3 
fr.ft. move “ Jumada 1,22, 855 a.h.” 
to p.86 1.1, after “years”. 

94 1.6 “Chirik” Char-yak. 

95 1.2 fr.ft. “ Aubaj ” read Char-jui. 

96 last line “Qasim” read Kamal (or 
Kahal). 

109 1.16 “ qasim ” read qadus. 

ib. n.5 1.3 /vai/grand“ father’’ 

117 n.2 “909” read9^. 

122 n.4 bulghar^' read buljar. 

129 1. 14 “ daban ” read kutal. 

131 11.3-4 fr.ft. read Khan-quU and 
Xarim-dad. 

134 1.3 fr.ft. «nd 136 1. 5 read in my 
19di (lunar) year. 

1 44 para.3 ** ram ” read grain. 

148 n.2 “f. 18” readf. 118. 

149 1.17 read Khanim. 

154 n.3 Vf. lS3b” readf. \03b and for 
f. 264^ readf. 264. 

168 Sect, heading “Kasan” read 
Karnan. 

175 1.11 read Mirza-quli. • 

183 last line “ Kulja” read Khuldja. 

192 1.3 read Taliqan. 

194 1.12 Quhlugha. 


Pages 

ib. n.3 read Bai<sunghar. 

204 1.16 read Curriers*. 

205 1.5 read Sir ; 1.13 7'ead Wa(lian) ; 
1.14 reati Qibchaq. 

205 1. 10 fr.ft. “ three or four ’* read four 
or five (cf. omissions p.205). 

211 para. 3, end, “920” read 92^. 

212 n.2 1.2 read chiqmaq. 

213 n.5 read farran \ and 

nn.5, 6, 7 read Blaiiford. 

244 11.8 and 25 “ page ” read preferably, 
brave ; 1. 19 read gallopers. 

273 n. 2 read grand- “ daughter ” 

282 11.3 1.2 “ 345” read 3A,%- 9, 

289 1.5 “wonderful” metaphorist. 

342 mid-page read Pur-amin. 

344 last hne “Appendix” read Trs.’ 
note 711. 

351 1.15 “xVkhsi” Archian. 

387 n. 3 delete sentence 2 

410 last line " hhuntuT^ read himzal. 

414 1.2 “ 18th** read 13lh ; and 1.2 fr.ft. 
“ purslain ** read poplaa. 

438 1.15 “son ” read grandson. 

447 n.3 para.2 1. 1 “ month ” read week. 

470 n. 1.5 fr.ft. “ p.66 ** read p.l66. 

482 n.3 “ Gujrat” read Malwa. 

485 sec.e 1.7 “ Gumti read Gui. 

499 1.17 ** yak-rang ” read bak-ding (see 
Add. Note P.499). 

500 1.15 s.n. crow " garcha" read 
qargka ; n. 6 “ f. 136” read f. 135. 

505 1.6 tr. n.ref. “ 2 ” to, buia. 

520 n.l “ 1854” read 1845. 

534 1.2 fr.ft “and” read 932. 

535 1.2 fr.ft. delete “others 

579 1.8 “ April 13th ” read Apiil 3rd. 

591 n.2 ** qurughir read quruqtitr. 

604 n.1.1 read Afagkana. 

616 1.5 read Mudhakur ; and Sect, m 
“ qara-su ” read darya qaraghi or 
qaraghina. 

620 1.7 rahim read rattman. 

621 1. 11 after “ servants ” read Beg-gina 
“ had come ” 

622 1.12 read Siunjuk ; 1. 13 Tashkint. 

631 1.13 eleiete 'the parenthesis (see Add. 
Note P.631). 

632 1.4 Farrukh . 

636 1. 7 “ rest ” read eight others. 

640 1. 1 read quli. 

643 (Feb. 4lh) “Muhammad” read 
Mahmud. 

644 n.S “323” read 232. 

699 1. 13 “ 935 ” read 938. 

713 1.3 read Saliha ; and l.ll fr.ft. 
Miran-shahi. 




ADDITIONAL NOTES 


P. 16 1. 11. — Nizami inentions lover's marks” where-a rebel chieflain commenling 
on Khusrau’s unfitness to rule by reason of his infatuation for Shlrin, says, 
Hinoz az*itshSqbiizt garm d&gh ast." (H.B. ) 

P. 22 n. 2. — Closer acquaintance with related 1)Ooks leadb me to delete the words 
*‘Chaghatal Mughul” from Haidar £>ughlat's tribal designations (p. 22, n. 2, 1. 1). 
(1) My '‘Chaghata!” had warrant (now rejected) in Haidar's statement (T.R. 
trs. p. 3) that the Dughlat amirs were of the same stock {jzbna^-i-jins) as the 
Chaghatal Khaqans. But the Dughlat oflT-take from the common stem was of 
earlier date than Chingiz Khan's, hence, his son's name Chaghatal” is a mis> 
nomer for Dfighlats. (2) As for ** Mughul '' to designate Dughlat, and also 
Chaghatal chiefs — guidance for us rests with the chiefs themselves ; these 
certainly (as did also the Begchik chiefs) held themselves apart from ‘^Mughuls 
of the horde ” and begs of the horde — as apart they had become by status as 
chiefs, by intermarriage, by education, and by observance of the amenities of 
civiliz^ life. To describe Dughlat, Chaghatal and Begchik chiefs in Babur's 
day as Mughuls is against their self -classification and is a discourtesy. A clear 
instance of need of caution in the use of the word Mughul is that ol *All-sher 
Chagkettaf. (Cf. Abu’hghazl's accounts of the formation of several 
tribes.) (3) That “ Mughul” described for Hindustanis Babur’s invading and 
conquering armies does not obliterate distinctions in its chiefs. Mughuls of the 
horde followed Timurids when to do so suited them ; there were also in Babur’s 
armies several chiefs of the ruling Chaghatal family, brothers of The Khan, Sa*Id 
(nae Chln-tlmilr, Alsan-tlmur, Tukhta-bugha). With these must have been their 
following of * ‘ Mughuls of the horde '*. 

P. 34 L 12. — “With the goshawks” translates qlrchtgka bila of the Elph. MS, 
(f. 12^) where it is explained marginally by ba b&zi^ with the falcon or goshawk. 
The Hai. MS. however has, in its text, pidzt bila which may mean with arrows 
having points {Sangldkh f. 144^ quoting this passage), llminski has no answering 
word(Af2^OTJ. i, 19). Muh. fAii'dsf [p. 13 1.11 fr. ft.] writes bdzx mland&khtan, 

P. 39. — The Habibt^ s-siyar (Uth. ed. iii, 217 1.16) writes of Sayyid Murad Aughl&qchi 
(the father or g.f. of Yusuf) that he (who had, Babur says, come from the 
Mughul horde) held high rank under Abu-sa*id Mlrza, joined Husian Bdt-qard 
after the Mlrza’s defeat and death (873 A.H.), and (p. 218) was killed in defeat by 
Amir *A11 Jaldtr who was commanding for Yadgar-i-muhammad Shdh-rukhi. 

P. 49. — An Ainidq is a division of persons and not of territory. In Mongolia under 
the Chinese C^vernment it answers to khanate. A Khan is at the head of an 
aimdq. Aimaqs are divided into bos Aung, i,e, banners {A/ongolia, N. Prejevalsky 
trs. £. Delmar Morgan, ii, 53). 

P. 75 and n. 1. — For an explanation, provided in 94 ah., of why Samarkand was 
called Baldai-i-mahfuza, the Guarded-city, see Daulat-shah, Browne’s ed. s.n, 
Qulaiba p. 443. 

P. 85 n, 2. — The reference to the Ifabibu' s-siyar confuses two cases of parricide : — 
‘Abdu’Matif’s of Aulugh Beg (853-1447) to which H.S. refers [Vol. Ill, Part 2, 
p. 163, 1. 13 fr. ft.] with (one of 7-628) Shlriiya's of Khusrau Parviz (H.S. Vol. 1, 
Part 2, p. 44, 1. 1 1 fr. ft. ) where the parricide’s sister tells him that the murderer 
of his father (and 15 brothers) would eventually be punished by God, and (a little 
lower) the couplet Babur quotes (p. 85) is entered (H.B.). 

P, 154 n. 3. — The Persian phrase in the Siydsat-ndma which describes the numbering 
of the army (T. diffi kurtndk') is ba sar-i-t&zidna shumurdan. Schafer translates 
idzl&na by crafvacke. I have nowhere found how the whip was used ; (cf. S.N. 
Pers. text p. 15 1. 5). 

P, l7l n. 1. — Closer acquaintance with Babur’s use of daryd, rud, stt, the first of 
which he reserves for a great river, casts doubt on my suggestion that daryd 
may stand for tlie ICasan- water. But the narrative supports what I have noted. 

H. OF B. 58 
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The “upper villages” of Akhsl might be, however, those higher up on the 
Saihun-darya (Slr-dar 3 ra). 

P; 189 and n. l.r—A third and perhaps here better rendering of 6t is that of 
p. 662 ApiillOth), “leaving none behind.” 

P. 1^. — ^The Habidt^ s-siyar (lith. ed. iii, 250 1. 11 fr. ft.) writes of barddardn of 
Khusrau Shah, Amir Wall and Pir Wall. As it is improbable that two brothers 
(Anglic^) would be called Wall, it may be right to translate barddardn by 
brethren,, and to understand a brother and a cousin. Babur mentions only the 
brother Wall. 

P. 223 11. 1-3 fr. ft. — The French translation, differing from ‘Abdu^r-rahim’s and 
Erskine’s, reads Babur as saying of the ranges separating the cultivated lands of 
Kabul, that they are eomnte des ponts de MJle^ but this does not suit tlie height 
and sometimes permanent snows of some of the separatii)g ranges. ^My bald 
“ (great) dam.s ” should have been expanded to suit the meanina (as 1 take it to 
be) of the '^'ords Yur-Unchagd pul~dik, like embankments against going 

iydr) further ; (so far, uncha). Cf. Griffiths’ p. 431). 

P. 251. — Ni,s^ml expresses the opinion that “ Fate is an avenging servitor ” but not 
in the words used by Babur (p. 251). He does this when moralizing on 
Farhad’s death, brought alx>ut by Khusrau’s trick and casting the doer into 
dread of vengeance (H.B.). 

P. 266 n. 7. — dn p. 266 Kbdr allots three daughters to Papa Aghlcha and on p. 269 
four. Various details make for four. But, if four, the total of eleven (p. 261) 
is exceeded. 

P. 276 para. 3.— Attention is attracted on this page to the unusual circumstance that 
a parent and child are both called by the same name, Junaid. One other 
instance is found in the Bdbur-ftdma^ that of Babur’s wife Ma’^uma and her 
daughter. Perhaps “Junaid” like “Ma'suma” was the name given to the 
child because birth closely followed the death of the parent {sess,n, Ma'^uma). 

P. 277. — Concerning Bih-bud Beg the Shaibdni-ndma gives the following informa- 
tion : — he was in command in Khwarizm and Khiva when Shaibinl moved against 
Chin (910 AH.), and spite of his name, was unpopular (Vamb^iy’s ed. 184, 
186). Vamb^ry’s note 88 says he is mentioned in the (anonymous) prose 
ShaibdnS-ndma^ Russian trs. p. Ixi. . 

P. 372 1. 2 fr. ft. — Where the Hai. MS. and Kasan Imp. have mu*draz, rival, E. and 
de C. translate by representative, but the following circumstances favour 
“ rival*' : — ^Wais was with Babur (pp. 374-6) and would need no representative. 
His arrival is not recorded ; no intr^uctory particulars are given of him where 
his name is first found (p. 372) ; therefore he is likely to have joined Babur in 
die time of the gap of 924 ah. (p. 366), before the siege of Bajaur*fort and 
before ‘Ala’u’d-din did so. The two Sawadi chiefs received gifts and left 
together (p. 376). 

P. 393 1. 4. — In this couplet the point lies in the double-meaning of raUyat^ subject 
and peasant. 

P.401. — Under date Thursday 25th B&bur mentions an appointment to read fi^ah 
iobagt to him, Erskine translated this by “Sacred extracts from the (^ran ” 
(I followed this). Bdt “lessons in theology” may be a better rendering — as 
more literal and as allowing for the use of other writings than the C^ran. 
A correspondent Mr. G. Yazdinl (Gov. Epigraphist for Muslim Inscriptions, 
Haidaral^) tells us that it is customary amongst Muslims to recite religious 
books on Thursdays. 

P. 404 1. 7 fr. ft. — Baba Qashqa (or Qashq&)’s lamily-group is somewhat interesting 
as that of lojral and capable men of Mughfil birth who berved Bfibur and 
Hnn^yuii. It must have joined B&bur in what is now the gap between 914 and 
925 fM. because not mentioned earlier and because he is first mentioned 'in 
925 AH. without introductory particulars. The following details supplement 
Bdbur-ndma information about the group (1 ) Of B&ba Qashqa’s murder by 

Muhammad-i-zamin Bdl-gard Gul-hadan <f. 23) makes record, and Badasrunl 
(Bib. Ind. ed. i, 450) says that {cir, 952 ah.) when Babfi’s son H\jl Muh. Khan 
Kukt had pursued and overtaken die rebel Kamran, the Mirzd. asked, as, though 
questioning the Kh&n’s ground of hostility to himself, ** But did I kill thy father 
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Bftba Qashqft?’* {/^drat BSbH Qashqa me^r man kushta am?). — (2) Of the 
death of Baba Qashqa’s brother “ KukI”, Abfi'l-fael records that he was kUled 
in Hindustan by Mahammad SI. M. BOf-^ard (952 ah.), and that Kukl*s 
nephew Shah Muh. p. 668) retaliated (955 ah.) by arrow-shooting one of 
'Muh. SI. Mirza’s sons. This was done lyhen Shah Muh. was crossing Mlnar- 
pass on his return journey from sharing Humayan’s exile in Persia (f^^Jauhar). — 
(3) Haji Muh. K.han ICHid and Shah Muluinimad Khan appear to have been 
sons of Baba Qashqa and nephews of “ Kukl ” (r»/ra). They were devoted 
servants of Humayun but were put to death by him in 958 AH.-1551 ad. (cf. 
Erskine’s H, HumdyUn). — (4) About the word ATi/Af dictionaries afford no 

warrant for taking it to mean foster-brother [JS^choA). Chingiz Khan had a beg 
known as Kuk or Kouk (or Guk) and one of his own grandsons used the same 
style. It may link the Balia Qashqa group with the Chingiz Khanid Kfiki, 
either as descendants or as hereditary adherents, or as both. {Set Abu*l-ghazl*s 
SkaJarat-i‘Turk^ trs. D^smaisons, Index s.n, Kouk and also its accounts of the 
origin of several tribal groups* ) 

P. 416. — The line quoted by ^bdu’l-lah is from the Amodr’isukai/f, Book II, 
Story i. Eastwick translates it and its immediate context thus : — 

'* People follow the faith of their kings.** 

** My heart is like a tulip scorched and by siglnngs flame ; 

** In all thou seest, their hearts are scorched and stained the same.” (H.B.) 
The offence of the quotation appears to have been against Khalifa, and might 1 m 
a suggestion that he followed BAbur in breach of Law by using wine. 

P. 487 n. 2. — The following passages complete the note on vottlsa quoted by Erskine 
from^Col. Mark Wilks* Historical Sketches and show how the word is used : — 

** During the absence of Major Lawrence from Trichinopoly, the town had been 
completely depopulated by the removal of the whole Wulsa to seek for food 
elsewhere, and the enemy had been earnestly occupied in endeavouring to 
surprise the garrison.” (Here follows Erskine's quotation see in p. 487). 

** The people of a district thus deserting their homes are called the IVulsa of 
that district, a state of utmost misery, involving precaution against incessant war 
and unpitying depredation — so peculiar a description as to require in any of the 
languages of Europe a long circumlocution, is expicssed in all the lanjfuages oj 
Deckan and the south of India by a single word. No proofs can be accumulated 
from the most profound research which shall describe the immemorial condition 
of the people of India with more precision than this single word. It is a bright 
distinction that the IVulsa never departs on the approach of a British army when 
this is unaccompanied by Indian allies.** — By clerical error in the ffnal para, of 
my note Hlvash is entered for uivan [Moles worth, any desolating calamity]. 

P. 540 n. 4. — An explanation of Babur’s use of Shah-zida as Tahmasp*s title may 
well be that this title answers to the Timurid one Mir-zoda, Mirza. If so, Babur*s 
change to ** Shah ** (p. 635) may recognize supremacy by victory, ^uch as he had 
claimed for himself in 913 ah. when he changed his Timurid ** Mirza** for 
“ Padshah **. 

P. 557. — Husain Kashifi^ also, quotes Firdausi*s couplet in the AnwOr-i-suhaih 
(Cap. 1, Story XXI }, a book dedicated to Shaikh Ahmad Suhaili (p. 277) and of 
earlier date than the Bdbur-ndma. Its author died in 910 ah.- 1505 ad. 

P, 576 n. 1. — Tod*s statement (quoted in my n. 1) that “the year of Rana Sanga*s 
defeat (933 AH. ) was the last of his existence ** cannot be strictly correct bemuse 
B&bar*s statement (p. 598) of intending attack on him in Chitor allows him to 
have been alive in 934 ah. (1528 ad.). The death occurred, “not without 
suspicion of poison,” says T<^, when the Rkna had moved against Irij then 
held for Bkbur ; it will have been long enough before the end of 934 ah. to 
allow an envoy from his son BikramajU to wait on Babur in that year (pp. 603, 
612). Babur’s record of it mav safelv be inferred lost with the once-existent 
matter of 934 ah. 

P. 631. — My husband has ascertained that the “ Sayyid Daknl ** of p. 631 is Sayyid 
Shah Tahir Dakni {Deccan!) the Shiite apostle of Southern India, who in 
935 AH. was sent to B&bur with a letter from Burhan Nizim Shah of Ahmad - 
nagar, in which (if there were not two embassies) congratulation was made on 
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the conquest of Dihll and help asked against Bahadur Shah Gujratt, A second 
but earlier mention of ** Sayyid £>€tkHi** {Zakni, Ankni ?) Shir&sf is on p. 619. 
Whether the two entries refer to Shah Tahir nothing makes clear. The 
cognomen Shlr^l disassociates them. It is always to be kept in mind that pre- 
liminary events are fr^uently lost in gaps ; one such will be the arrivals of the 
** various envoys, mentioned on p. 630, wliose places of honour are specified on 
p. 631. Much is on record about Sayjnd Shah X^it £>alcni and particulars of 
his life are available in the histories by BadayCini (Ranking trs.) and Firishta 
Nawal Kishor ed. p. 105) ; B.M. Harleyan MS. No. 199 contains his letters (see 
Rieu's Pers. Cat, p. 395). 

P. 699 and n. 3. — ^The particulars given by the Tabaqat-i-akbarl about Multan at this 
date (932-4 AH.) are as follows: — After Babur took the Panj-ab, he ordered 
Shah Hasan Argkun to attempt Multan, then held by one SI. Mahmiid who, 
dying, was succeeded by an infant son Husain. Shah Hasan took MuUan after 
a 16 (lunar) months* si^e, at the end of 934 ah. (in a B.N; Icteuna therefore), 
looted and slaughtered in it, and then returned to Tatta. On this Langar Khan 
took possession of it (H.B.). What part *Askari (tei. 12) had in the matter is 
yet to learn ; possibly he was nominated to its command and then recalled as 
Babur mentions (935 AH.). 


Sb^hen Austin and Sons, LUL, PrintSTS, Batifard^ 
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A.— THE SITE AND DISAPPEARANCE OF 
OLD AKtlSI. 

Some modern writers, amongst whom are Dr. Schuyler, 
General Nalivkine and Mr. Pumpelly, have inferred from the 
B2bur-n2ma account of Akhsi, (in its translations ?) that the 
landslip through which BSbur’s father died and the disappear* 
ance of old Akhsi were brought about by erosion. Seen by the 
light of modem information, this erosion theory does not seem 
to cover the whole ground and some other cause seems 
necessary in explanation of both events. 

For convenience of reference, the B3Lbur-n£ma passages re- 
quired, are quoted here, with their translations. 

MS. I. 4b.* Saihun daryd-si qurgkdnl astidin ,dqdr. Qurghdni 
bdland jar ausitdd wdqV bulub lur. Khandaqi-ning aurunigha ’umtqjdrldr 
d&r. 'Umar Shaikh M, kirn muni pdy-iaklU qtldl, bir Ikl martaba 
tdshrdq-din yana jarldr sdldi. 

Of this the translations arc as follows ; — 

(a) Piers, trans. (I.O. I17, f. 3b): Daryd-i Saihun ax pdyhd qila'-i 
o mirexad u qila'-i o bar jar baUtndi wdqi* shuda ba jay khandaq jarhd-i 
'umlq uftdda, * U. Sh,M. kah dnrd pdy-takht sdhhta, yak du martaba as 
birun ham bds jarhd anddkht. 

(b) Erskine (p. 5, translating from the Persian) : ' The river Saibiln 
flows under the walls of the castle. The castle is situated on a high 
precipice, and the steep ravines around serve instead of a moat. When 
U. Sh. M. made it his capital he, in one or two instances, scarped the 
ravines outside the fort.' 

(e) De Courteille (i, 8. translating from llminsky's imprint, p. 6) : 

* Le Seihoun coule au pied de la fortresse qui se dresse aur le sommet 
d'un ravin, dont lea profondeurs lui tiennent lieu d'un fossb. 'U. Sh. 
M. & Tbpoque ob il en avait fait son capitale, avait augmentb k une ou 
deux rb^ises, les escarpements qui la ceignent naturellement.' 

Concerning 'Umar Shaikh’s death, the words needed are 
(f. 66) ; — 

* MajhUr biUHb aUR Mm AkhM qiirghanl buland jar auslfda wSqi’ 

MUabf&r. ’’ImdraOdr jar ydqSsldS alrdt. , . . Mlrttt jardin habutar u 
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Mabuiar^khdna hila auchUb shunqdr buldi ; — ' It has been mentioned 
that the 'walled-town of Akhti is situated above ravine(8). The royal 
dwellings are along a ravine. The Mlrz&, having flown with his 
pigeons and their house from the ravine, became a falcon («.s. died).* 


A few particulars about Akhsi will shew that, in the transla- 
tions just quoted, certain small changes of w^ording are dictated 
by what, amongst other writers, Kostenko and von Schwarz 
have written about the oases of Turkistfln. 

The name Akhsi, as used by Ibn Haukal, Yaqiit and Bflbur, 
describes an oasis township, ue. a walled-towh with its adjacent 
cultivated lands. In Yflqut’s time Akhsi had a second circum- 
vallation, presumably less for defence than for the protection of 
crops against wild animals. The oasis was created by the 
Kflsfln-water,^ upon the riverain loess of the right and higher 
bank of the Sai^iun (Sir), on level ground west of the junction 
of the Nflrin and the Qarfl-daryfl, west too of spurs from the 
northern hills which now abut upon the river. YSLqut locates 
it in the 12th century, at one farsdkh (circa 4 m.) north of 
the river.® Depending as it did solely on the Kflsan-water, 
nothing dictated its location close to the Sir, along which there 
is now, and there seems to have been in the 12th century, a 
strip of waste land. Bflbur says of Akhsi what Kostenko says 
(i» 321) of modern TS.shkint, that it stood above ravines (jarldr). 
These were natural or artificial channels of the KasSn-water.* 


To turn now to the translations ; — Mr. Erskine imaged Akhsi 
as a castle, high on a precipice in process of erosion by the Sir. 
But B&bur’s word, qurghdn means the walled-town ; his for a 
castle is ark, citadel ; and his jar, a cleft, is not rendered by 
‘ precipice.' Again ; — it is no more necessary to understand that 

^ Until the Y&ngi>ariq was taken off the Sir. late in the last century, for 
NamangSn. the oasis land of Fargh&na was fertilised, not from the rivCT but 
by its intercepted tributaries. 

* Ujfalvy'a translation of Ygqflt (ii. 179) reads one farsdkh from the 
mountains instead of ' north of the river.* 

® Hbstenko describes a division of Tflshkint. one in which is Ravine-lane 
[jar-kucha), as divided by a deep ravine ; of another he says t&at it is Cut by 
deep ravines {Babur*s *«mig jarldr). 
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the Sir flowed close to the walls than it is to understand, when 
one says the Thames flows past below Richmond, that it 
washes the houses on the hill. 

The key to the' difficulties in the Turk! passage is provided 
by a special use of the word jar for not only natural ravines 
but artificial water-cuts for irrigation. This use of it makes 
clear that what ‘Umar Shaikh did at Akha was not to make 
escarpments but to cut new water-channels. Presumably he 
joined those ‘ further out * on the deltaic fan, on the east and 
west of the town, so as to secure a continuous defensive cleft 
round the town ^ or it may be, in order to bring it more water. 

Concerning the historic pigeon-house (f. 66), it can be said 
safely that it did not fall into the Sir ; it fell firom a jar, and in 
this part of its course, the river flows in a broad bed, with a 
low left bank. Moreover the Mirza's residence was in the 
walled-town '(f. iio6) and there his son stayed g years after the 
accident. The slip did not afiect the safety of the residence 
therefore ; it may have been local to the birds* house. It will 
have been due to some ordinary circumstance since no cause 
for it is mentioned by Babur, Haidar or Abu’l-fa?l. If it had 
marked the crisis of the Sir’s approach, AkhsI could hardly 
have been described, 25 years later, as a strong fort. 


Something is known of AkhsI, in the loth, the X2th, the 
15th and the igth centuries, which testifies to sscular 
decadence. Ibn Haukal and YSqut give the township an ex- 
tent of 3 farsSkh (12 miles), which may mean from one side to 
an opposite one. YSqut’s description of it mentions four 
gates, each opening into well-watered lands extending a whole 
farsdkh, in other words it had a ring of garden-suburb four 
miles wide. 

Two meanings have been given to Bfibur’s words indicat- 
ing the status of the oasis in the 15th century. They are, 

* Btbur writes as though AkhsI had one Gate only (f. iis6). It is unlikely 
the town had come (lown to having a s^ie exit ; the Gate by which he 
got out of Akhsf was the- one of military importance because served by a 
drgw-bridge, presumably over the ravine-moat. and perhaps not close to 
that bridge. 
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malfallafi qurghdn-din btr shar'i ywraqriq tushub tut. They 
have been understood as saying that the suburbs were two 
miles from their urbs. This may be right but I hesitate to 
accept it without pointing out that the words may mean, ‘ Its 
suburbs extend two miles farther than the walled-town.’ 
Whichever verbal reading is correct, reveals a decayed oasis. 

In. the X9th century, Nalivkine and Ujfalvy describe the 
place then bearing the name Akh^, as a small village, a 
mere winter-station, at some distance from the river’s bank, 
that bank then protected from denudation by a sand-bank. 

Three distinctly-marked stages of dec^ence in the oasis 
township are thus indicated by Y§.qut, BSbur and the two 
modem travellers. 


It is necessary to say something further about the position of 
the suburbs in the 15th century. BS.bur quotes as especially 
suitable to Akha, the proverbial questions, ‘ Where is the 
village?’^ (qy. Akhsi-kint.) ‘Where are the trees?* and these 
might be asked by some-one in the suburbs unable to see Akha 
or viu vend. But granting that there were no suburbs within 
two miles of the town, why had the whole inner circle, two 
miles of Yaqut’s four, gone out of cultivation ? Brosion would 
have affected only land between the river and the town. 

Again; — if the Sir only were working in the 15th century 
to destroy a town standing on the Ka<; 3 .n- water, how is it that 
this stream does not yet reach the Sir ? 


Various ingatherings of information create the impression 
that failure of KSs&n-water has been the dominant frctor in 
the loss of the AkhsI township. Such failure might be due to 
the general desiccation of Central Asia and also to increase of 
cultivation in the KSsdn-valley itself. There may have been 
erorion, and social and military change may have had its part, 
but for the loss of the oasts lands and for, as a sequel, the de- 
c^ of the town, desiccation seems a sufficient cause. 

t For meatioa of upper villages ««• f. no and note z. 
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The KSsSn-water still supports an oasis on its riverain slope, 
the large Ausbeg town of Tupa-qurghSn (Town*of-the-hi]l), 
from the modern castle of which a superb view is had up the 
KSs^-valley, now thickly studded with villages.^ 


B.— THE BIRDS, QlL QUYIRVGH AND 
BAGHRl QARA. 

Describing a small bird (qush-gttui), abundant in the Qarsh! 
district (f. 496), Babur names it the qil-quyiriigh^ horse-tail, and 
says it resembles the baghrl qard. 

Later on he writes (f. 280) that the bdghrt qard of India is 
smaller and more slender than 'those’ ue. of Transoxiana 
(f. 496, n. i), the blackness of its breast less deep, and its cry 
less piercing. 

We have had difficulty in identifying the birds but at length 
conclude that the baghrl qard of Transoxiana is Pterocles 
arenarius^ Pallas’s black-bellied sand-grouse and that the Indian 
one is a smaller sand-grouse, perhaps a Syrrhaptes, As the qll 
quyirugh resembles the other two, it may be a yet smaller 
Syrrhaptes. 

Mub* $alib> writing of sport Shaib 3 q Khan had in Qarshi 
(Shaihdnl-ndma^ Vamb^ry, p. 192) mentions the ' Little bird 
{murghak) of Qarshi,’ as on all sides making lament. The 
Sang-lSkh ^ gives its Persian name as khar~pala, ass-hair, says it 

^ C/. f. 114 for distances which would be useful in locating Akhsi if Bftbur's 
ylgkdch were not variable ; Ritter, vii, 3 and 733 ; R^lus, vi, index s.«. 
Farghftna ; Ujlalvy ii, 16B, his quotation from Yftqflt and his authorities ; 
Nalivkine's HisMre du Khanai ds Kokand, p. 14 and p. 53 ; Schuyler, i, 334 ; 
Kostenko, Tables of Contents for cognate general information and i, 320, for 
Tftahklnt; voq Schwarz, index under related names, and especiaUy p. 345 
and plates ; Pumpelly, p. x8 and p. 1x5.. 

2 This Turld-Persian Dictionaiy was compiled by MlrzA Mahdl KhAn, 
NAdir ShAh's secretary and historian, whose life of his master Sir WiUiam' 
Jones translated into French (Rieu's Turk! Cat. p. a6^). 
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flies in large flocks and resembles the bdgkrl qard. Of the 
latter he writes as abundant in the open country and as 
making noise (bdghir). 

The Sang-lSkh (f. 119) gives the earliest and most informing 
account we have found of the bdghri qard. Its says the bird is 
larger than a pigeon, marked with various colours, yellow 
especially, black-breasted and a dweller in the stony and water- 
less desert. These details are followed by a quotation from 
‘Ali-sher Nawd'l, in which he likens his own heart to that of 
the bird of the desert, presumably referring to the gloom of the 
bird’s plumage. Three synonyms are then given ; Ar. qif.d^ one 
due to its cry (Meninsky) ; Pers. sang-shikan^ stone-eating, 
(Steingass, sang-khwdra, stone-eating) ; and TurkI bdghlr-iildq 
which refers, I think, to its cry. 

Morier (Haji Baba) in his Second journey through Persia 
(Lond. 1818, p. 181), mentions that a bird he calls the black- 
breasted partridge, {ue. Francolinus vulgaris) is known in 
Turkish as bokara kara and in Persian as stydh-slna, both names, 
(he says), meaning black-breast; that it has a horse-shoe of 
black feathers round the forepart of the trunk, more strongly 
marked in the female than in the male ; that they fly in flocks 
of which he saw immense numbers near Tabriz (p. 283), have 
a soft note, inhabit the plains, and, oiice settled, do not run. 
Cock and hen alike have a small spur, — a characteristic, it may 
be said, identifying rather with Frandolinus vulgaris than with 
Pterocles arenarius. Against this identification, however, is 
Mr. Blandford’s statement that siydh-stna (Morier’s bokara kara) 
is Pterocles arenarius (Report of the Persian Boundary Com- 
mission, ii, 271). 

In Afghanistan and Bikanir, the sand-grouse is called tuturak 
and boor a hurra (Jerdon^ ii, 498). Scully explains baghltdq as 
Pterocles arenarius. 


I^rhaps I may mention something making me doubt whether 
it is correct to translate baghri qard by black-liver and gorge-noir 
or other names in which the same meaning is expressed. Ta 
translate thus, is to understand a Turk! noun and adjective ii\ 
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Persian construction, and to* make exception to the rule, amply ^ 
exemplified in lists of birds, that Turk! names of birds are 
commonly in Turk! construction, e.g. qard bash (black-head), 
dq-bdsh (white-head), sdrtgh-sunduk (yellow-headed wagtail). 
Bdghlr may refer to the cry of the bird. We learn from 
Mr. Ogilvie Grant that the Mongol name for the sand-grouse 
njupterjufty is derived from its cry in flight, truck, truck, and its 
Arabic name qif.d is said by Meninsky to be derived from its 
cry kaetha, kaeiha. Though the dissimilarity of the two cries is 
against taking the njupterjun and the qitd to be of one class of 
sand-grouse, the significance of the derivation of the names 
remains, and shows that there are examples in support of 
thinking that when a sand-grouse is known as hdglirl qavd, it 
may be so known because of its cry (Jbdghir), 

The word qard finds suggestive interpretation in a B. N. 
phrase (f. 726) Tambal-ning qard-sl, Tambal’s blackness, i.e. the 
dark mass of his moving men, seen at a distance. It is used 
also for an ' indefinite number, e.g. ‘family, servants, retainers, 
followers, qard,' and I think it may imply a massed flock. 

B§bur*s words (f. 280) bdghrl-nlng qard-sl ham kam dur, [its 
belly (lit. liver) also is less black], do not necessarily contradict 
the view that the word bdghrl in the bird’s name means crying. 
The root bdgh has many and pliable derivatives ; I suspect 
both Babur (here) and Muh. Salih ( 1 . c.) of ringing changes 
on words. 


We are indebted for kind reply to our questions to Mr. 
Douglas Carruthers ^Ir. Ogilvie Grant and to our friend, 
Mr. R. S. Whiteway. 
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C— ON THE GOSHA-GlR. 

I AM indebted to my husband’s examination of two Persian 
MSS. on archery for an explanation of the word gosha-gir, in 
its technical sense in archery. The works consulted are the 
Cyclopaedia of Archery (KuUiyatu’r-rdmi I. O. 2771) and the 
Archer’s Guide (Hid&yatu'r-rami I. O. 2768). - 

It should be premised that in archery, the word gosha de- 
scribes, in the arrow, the notch by which it grips and can be 
cauried on the string, and, in the bow, both the tip (horn) and 
the notch near the tip in which the string catches. It is ex- 
plained by Vullers as comu et cvena ardis cui immititur nervus. 

Two passages in the Cyclopaedia of Archery (f. g and f. 366) 
shew gosha as the bow-tip. One says that to bend the bow, 
two men must grasp the two gosha ; the other reports a tradition 
that the Archangel Gabriel brought a bow having its two gosha 
(tips) made of ruby. The same book directs that the gosha be 
made of seasoned ivory, the Archer’s Guide prescribing seasoned 
mulberry wood. 

The C. of A. (f. 1256) sa3rs that a bowman should never be 
without two things, his arrows and his gosha-gir. The gosha-gir 
may be called an item of the repairing kit ; it is an implement 
(f. 53) for making good a warped bow-tip and for holding the 
string into a displaced notch. It is known also as the chaprds, 
brooch or buckle, and the kardang\ and is said to bear these 
names because it fastens in the string. Its shape is that of the 
upper part of the Ar. letter y»t», two converging lines of which 
the lower curves slightly outward. It serves to make good a 
warped bow, without the use of fire and it should be kept upon 
the bow-tip till this has reverted to its original state. Until 
the warp has been straightened by the gosha-gir, the bow must 
be kept from the action of fire because, it, (composite of sinew 
and glutinous substance,) is of the nature of wax. . 

The same implement can be used to straighten the middle of 
the bow, the kaman khdna. It is then called kmr-ding. It can 
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be used there on condition that there are net two dawr (carves) 
in the bow. If there are two the bow cannot be repaired with- 
out fire. The hdUU dour is said to be characteristic of the 
Turkish bow. There are three I am indebted to Mr. Inigo 

Simon for the suggestions that daur in this connection means 
warp and that the three twists (dawr) may be those of one horn 
(gosha), of the whole bow warped in one curve, and of the two 
horns waiped in opposite directions. 

Of repair to the kaman-khana it is said further that if no har- 
ddng be available, its work can be done .by means of a stick and 
string, and if the damage be slight only, the bow and the string 
can be tightly tied together till the bow comes straight. * And 
the cure is with God !* 

Both manuscripts named contain much technical informa- 
tion. Some parts of this are included in my husband’s article. 
Oriental Crossbows (A.Q.R. 1911, p. 1). Sir Ralph Payne-Gall- 
wey’s interesting book on the Cross-bow allows insight into 
the fine handicraft of Turkish bow-making. 


D.— ON THE RESCUE PASSAGE. 

I HAVE omitted from my translation an account of Bfibur’s 
rescue from expected death, although it is with the HaidarSbkd 
Codex, because closer acquaintance with its details has led both 
my husband and myself to judge it spurious. We had wel- 
comed it because, being with the true B&bur-n&ma text, it 
accredited the same account found in the Kehr-Ilminsky text, 
and also because, however inefficiently, it did something 
towards filling the gap found elsewhere within 908 ah. 

It is in the fjaidarfibSd MS. (f. iz86), in Kehr’s MS- (p. 
in Ilminsky’s imprint (p. 144), in Les Mhnoires de Bdbour (i, 255) 
and with the St. P. University Codex, which is a copy of 
Kehr’s. 
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On the other hand, it is not with the Elphinstone Codex 
(f- 896) ; that it was not with the archetype of that codex the 
scribe’s note shews (f. 90) ; it is with neither of the Waqi^aUi- 
bdlwri (Pers- translations) nor with Leyden and Erskine’s 
Memoirs (p. 122).’ 

Before giving our grounds tor rejecting what has been offered 
to fill the gap of go8 ah. a few words must be said about the 
lacuna 'itself. Nothing indicates that Babur left it and, since 
both in the Elphinstone Codex and its archetype, the sentence' 
preceding it lacks the terminal verb, it seems due merely to 
loss of pages. That the loss, if any, was of early date is clear, — 
the Elph. MS. itself being copied not later than 1567 ad. (JRAS. 
1907, p. 137). 

Two known circumstances, both of earlier date than that of 
the Elphinstone Codex, might have led to the loss, — the first is 
the storm which in 935 ah. scattered Babur’s papers (f. 3766), 
the second, the vicissitudes to which Humayun’s library was 
exposed in his exile.^ Of the two the first seems the more 
probable cause. 

The rupture of a story at a point so critical as that of Babur’s 
danger in Karnan would tempt to its completion ; so too would 
wish to make good the composed part of the Babur-nama. 
Humayun annotated the archetype of the Elphinstone Codex 
a good deal but he cannot have written the Rescue passage if 
only because he was in a position to avoid some of its inac- 
curacies. 


CONTEXT AND TRANSLATION OF THE RESCUE 

PASSAGE. 

To facilitate reference, I quote the last words preceding the 
gap purported to be filled by the Rescue passage, from several 
texts ; — 

1 Tbe PSdsh&h-ndma whose author. 'Abdu’l-hamid. the biographer of 
Shflh-jahan. died in 1065 ah. (1655 ad.) mentions the existence of lacunae in 
a copy^f the Babur-nAma. in the Imperial Library and allowed by his wqrding 
to be B&bur's autograph MS. (i. 42 and ii. 703). 

> Akbar-n&ma, Bib. Ind. ed. i. 305 ; H.B. i. 571. 
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(а) Elphinstone MS. f. 8g6, — Quptum. Bdgh gosha-H-ghfL 
bar dim. Auzum btla andesha qtldim. Dtdlm kim ktshi agar yuz 
u agar mtng ydshdsd, dkhir heck . . . 

(б) The Hai. MS. (f. ii86) varies from the Elphinstone by 
omitting the word keck and adding auhndk klrdk, he must die. 

(c) Payanda«-hasan’s Wdqi^dt-ubdburi (I. O. 215, f. 966), — 
Barkhwdstam u dar gosha~i bdgh raftam. Ba khud andesha karda, 
gu/tam kah agar kase sad sdl yd hazdr sal *umr ddshta bdshadj 
dkhir heck ast. (It will be seen that this text has the heck of 
the Elph. MS.) 

(d) ‘Abdu’r-rahim*s lVdqi*dt-i-bdburt (I. O. 217, f. 79), — 
Barkhwdstam u ba gosha-ubdgh raftdm. Ba khtid andeshtdam u 
guftam kah agar kase sad sdl u agar hazdr sdl "umr baydbad dkhir . . . 

(e) Muh. ShirdzVs lith. ed. (p. 75) finishes the sentence with 
dkhir khud bdyad nturd^ at last one must die^ — ^varying as it fre- 
quently does, from both of the Wdqi'dt. 

(/) Kehr’s MS. (p. 383-454), Ilminsky, p. 144, — Qupub bdgh- 
ning bir burjl-ghd bdrlb^ khdtirim-ghd kilturdlm kim agar adam 
yuz yU u agar mingyil tirik bulsd^ dkhir aulmdk din auzkd chdra 
yuq tur. (I rose. Having gone to a tower of the garden, 
I brought it to my mind that if a person be alive 100 years 
or a thousand years, at last he has no help other than 
to die.) 


The Rescue passage is introduced by a Persian couplet, 
identified by my husband as from Ni^iml's Khusrau u Shirin, 
which is as follows ; — 

If you stay a hundred years, and if one year. 

Forth you must go from this heart-delighting palace. 

I steadied myself for death (qarSr birdim ) . In that garden a stream came 
flowing I made ablution ; 1 recited the prayer of two inclinations (ra^Aat) ; 
having raised my head for silent prayer, 1 was making earnest petition when 
my eyes closed in sleep.* 1 am seeing* that Khw&ja Yaq*ub, the son of 


1 Ilai. MS. f. 1186; aush&l b&ghdd su dgib klla dur aidi. B&bur-nama, 
su dqib, water flowed and aushal is rare, but in the R.P. occurs 7 times. 

9 gusum dwtqi-ghd bdrib iur. B.N. f. 1176, giUunt dunqu-ghd bdrdl, 

3 kura dikv min, B.N. f. 83, lush kurdum and tush hur&r min. 
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KhwAja Yabyt and graadaon of Hia Hlglmeaa KhwAja 'Utiaida' 1 -lAli. came 
facing me» moonted on a piebald horae, with a large company of piebald horse- 
men {sic).^ He said : * Lay sorrow aside I KhwAja A^ir (La. 'Ubaidu'MAh) 
hu arat me to yon ; he said, ** We, having asked help for him (t.a. BAbur), 
seat him on the royal throne wherever difficulty befalls him. let him 
look tovwds us (lit. bring us to sight) and call us to mind ; there will we be 
present.'* Now. in this hour, victory and success are on your aide ; lift up 
your head I awake I* 

At that time I awoke happy, when YAsuf and those with him* were giving 
one another advice. ' We will make a pretext to deceive ; to seise and bind* 
is necessary.' Hearing these words. I said. ' Your words are of this sort, 
but I will see which of you will come to my presence to take me.* I was 
8a3nng this when outside the garden wall* came the noise of approaching 
horsemen. YAsuf darogka said. * If we had taken you to Taipbal our afhurs 
would have gone forwaid. Now he has sent again many persons to seise 
you.* He was certain that this noise might be the footfall of the horses of 
those sent by Taipbal. On hearing those words anxiety grew upon me ; 
what to do 1 did not know. At this time those horsemen, not happening to 
find the garden gate, broke down the wall where it was old (and) came in. 
I saw {k&fsAm, lit. might see) that Qutluq Muh. BawULs and.BAbA-i PargkaH^ 
my life-devoted servants, having arrived [with], it may be, ten. fifteen, 
twenty persons, were approaching. Having flung themselves from their 
horses.* bent the knee from afar and showed respect, they fell at my feet. In 
that state (halj such ecstasy (^/i came over me that you might say (goyd) 
God gave me life from a new source (bdsk). I said, * Seise and bind t^t 
YAsnf dmrogha and these here (itlfgAdff) hireling mannikins.' These same 
mannikins had taken to flight. They («.s. the rescuers), having taken them, 
one by one. here and there, brought them bound. 1 said, * 'Miere do you 
come from ? How did you get nevrs ?* Qutluq Muh. Ba/rlds said : ' When, 
having fled from Akhs!, we were separated from yon in the flight, we went to 
AndijAn when the KhAns also came to AndijAn. 1 saw a vision that KhwAja 
'Ubaidu'l-lAh said. " BAbnr pddskdh^ is in a village called TCurntin ; go and 
bring him. since the royal seat (mamad) has become his possession (fa*a 0 iig)." 
I having seen.this vision and become happy, represent^ (the matter) to the 
^der KhAn (and) the Younger KhAn. 1 said to the KhAns. I have five or 
six 3roungier brotiiers (and) sons ; do yon add a lew soAdlers. I will go 
through tte KamAn sideand bring news." The iChana said. " It occurs to our 
minds also that Qie) may have gone that same rocui (?)." Tbey appointed ten 
persons ; they said. " Having gone in that direction (sdri) and made very sure, 
bring news. . Would to God you might get true news I" We were saying this 
when BAbA-i Parghdri eaXd , " I too will go and seek." He also having agreed 
with two young men. (his) younger brothers, we rode out. It is three days 


* a^iaq suwdr lAtdn ; P. suwdr for T. diUg or ditiq hlshl ; blULn tor B.N. Mia. 
and an odd use of piebald (ablaq). 

* masnad, B.N. takhi, throne.* Masnad betrays HindfistAn. 

* Hamrd*itdH {sic) hw hit gd {sic) tnaflahat q\ld ddtldr, Afa/ls^ for B,N^ 
hlngdsh or hlngdlsh ; kamtdh, companion, fer mining 6 ife bdt, etc. 

* bdghidmdq and f. 119A bdgJMghdnidr ; B.N. dlmdh or tUimdq to seize or 
take prisoner. 

* dlmdit^xx tdm, 

* f. X19. di-tln auMldr-nt idskldb ; B.N. tUshmdh, dismount. Tdshldmaq is 
not used in the sense of dismount by B. 

7 pddMk so used is an anachronism (f . 215) ; BAbur MirsA would be correct. 
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to-day that we are on the road. Thank God I we have found you.* They 
said (dhUlSr, for dib). They spoke (aitUdr), * Make a move I Ride off I 
Take these bound ones with you ! To stay here is not well ; Taipbal has had 
news of your coming here ; go, in whatever way, and join yourself to the 
Khftns I* At that time we having ridden out. moved towards Andij&n. It 
was two days that we had eaten no food ; the evening prayer had come when 
we found a sheep. Went on, dismounted, killed, and roasted. Of that same 
roast we ate as much as a feast. After that we rode on, hurried forward, made 
a five da3rs* journey in a day and two nights, came and entered Andijftn. I 
saluted my uncle the Rider Kh&n (and) my uncle the Younger Kh&n, and 
made recital of past days. With the Kh&ns I spent four months. My 
servants, who had gone looking in every place, gathered themselves together ; 
there were more than 300 persons. It came to my mind (kitn), * How long 
must I wander, a vagabond (sar-garddn),^ in this Fargh&na country ? 1 will 

make search {talab) on every side (dih).* Having said, 1 rode out in the 
month of Muharram to seek Khur&s&n, and I went out from the country of 
FarghSina .3 


REASONS AGAINST THE REJECTION OF THE 
RESCUE PASSAGE. 

Two circumstances have weight against rejecting the passage, 
its presence with the H^idar&bSd Codex and its acceptance by 
Dr. Ilminsky and M. de Courteille. 

That it is with the Codex is a matter needing consideration 
and this the more that it is the only extra matter there found. 
Not being with the Persian translations, it cannot be -of early 
date. It seems likely to owe its place of honour to distinguished 
authorship and may well be one of the four portions (juzwe) 
mentioned by JahSngir in the Tuzuk-i-jahanglii,* as added by 
himself to his ancestor’? book. If so, it may be mentioned, it 
will have been with BSbur’s autograph MS. [now. not to be 
found], from which the Haidarftbfid Codex shews signs of being 
a direct copy.^ 

[The incongruity of the Rescue passage with the true text has 

* gMJUrSn; BJT. 

s llminsky’s imprint ftcqpa at dib ; he may have taken fttm-Ak for signs of 
quotation merely. (lUs I did earlier, JRAS igoa, p. 7494 

■ Aligerh ed. p. 5a fitogers* tra. i, tog. 

* C/. f . 63k, n. 3. 
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been indicated by foot-notes to the translation of it already 
given. What condemns it on’historic and other grounds will 
follow.] 


On linguistic grounds it is a strong argument in its favour 
that Dr.’ Ilminsky and M, de Courteille should have accepted it 
but the argument loses weight when some of the circumstances 
of their work are taken into account. 

In the first place, it is not strictly accurate to regard 
Dr. Ilminsky as accepting it unquestioned, because it is 
covered by his depreciatory remarks, made in his preface, on 
Kehr’s text. He, like M. de Courteille, worked with a single 
Turk! MS. and neither of the two ever saw a complete true 
text. When their source (the Kehr-Ilminsky) was able to be 
collated with the Elph. and Hai. MSS. much and singular 
divergence was discovered. 


I venture to suggest what appears to me to explain M. de 
Courteille’s acceptance of the Rescue passage. Down to its 
insertion, the Kehr-Ilminsky text is so continuously and so 
curiously corrupt that it seems necessary to regard it as being 
a re-translation into TurkI from one of the Persian translations 
of the Babur-ndma. There being these textual defects in it, it 
would create on the mind of a reader initiated through it, only, 
in the book, an incorrect impression of B§bur*s style and 
vocabulary, and such a reader would feel no transition when 
passing on from it to the Rescue passage. 

In opposition to this explanation, it might be said that a 
wrong standard set up by the corrupt text, would or could be 
changed by the excellence of later parts of the Kehr-Ilminsky 
one. In words, this is sound, no doubt, and such reflex crit- 
icism is now easy, but more than the one defective MS. was 
wanted even to suggest the need of such reflex criticism. The 
Bdbur-ndma is lengthy, ponderous to poise and grasp, and 
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work on it is still tentative, even with the literary gains since 
the Seventies. 

Few of the grounds which weigh with us for the rejection of 
the Rescue passage were known to Dr. Ilminsky or M. de 
Courteille; — ^the two good Codices bring each its own and 
varied help; Teufers critique on the ‘ Fragments,’ though made 
without acquaintance with those adjuncts as they stand in Kehr’s 
own volume, is of much collateral value; several useful oriental 
histories seem not to have been available for M. de Courteille’s 
use. I may add, for my own part, that I have the great 
advantage of my husband’s companionship and the guidance 
of his wide acquaintance with related oriental books. In truth, 
looking at the drawbacks now removed, an earlier acceptance 
of the passage appears as natural as does today’s rejection. 


GROUNDS FOR REJECTING THE RESCUE 
PASSAGE. 

The grounds for rejecting the passage need here little more 
than recapitulation from my husband’s article in the JASB. 
1910, p. 221, and are as follows ; — 

i. The passage is in neither of the Wdqi'dt-i-bdburl. 

ii. The dreams detailed are too k propos and marvellous for 
credence. 

iii. Khw§ja Yahy^ is not known to have had a son, named 
Ya'qub. 

iv. The Bdbur-ndma does not contain the names assigned to 
the rescuers. 

*v. The KhSLns were not in Andijan and Babur did not go 
there. 

vi. He did not set out for KhurSsSLn after spending 4 months 
with Tbe Kh&ns but after A^imad’s death (end of 909 ah.), 
while Mabmud was still in Eastern TurkistSn and after about 
a year’s stay iki Sukh. 
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vii. The followers who gathered to him were not * more than 
300 ' but between 2 and 300. 

viii. The '3 days,’ and the 'day and two nights/ and the 
days’ journey was one of some 70 miles, and one recorded 

as made in far less time. 

ix. The passage is singularly inadequate to fill a gap of 14 to 
16 months, during which events of the first importance occurred 
to Babur and to the Chaghatai dynasty. 

X. Khwaja AhrarVs promises did nothing to fulfil BS.bur’s 
wishes for go8 ah. while those of Ya'qub for immediate 
victory were closely followed by defeat and exile. BS^bur knew 
the facts ; the passage cannot be his. It looks as though the 
writer saw Babur in Karnan across Timurid success in 
Hindustan. 

xi. The style and wording of the passage are not in harmony 
with those of the true text. 

Other reasons for rejection are marked change in choice of 
the details chosen for commemoration, when Babur men- 
tions prayer, he does so simply ; when he tells a dream, it seems 
a real one. The passage leaves the impression that the writer 
did not think in Turki, composed in it with difficulty, and 
looked at life from another view-point than Babur’s. 


On these various grounds, we have come to the conclusion 
that it is no part of the Bdhur-ndma. 




[APPENDICES TO THE KABUL 
SECTION.] 

E.— NAGARAHAR AND NlNG-NAHAR. 

Those who consult books and maps about the riverain tract 
between the Safed-koh (Spln-ghur) and (Anglic^) the Kabul- 
river find its name in several forms, the most common being 
Nangrahar arid Nangnahar (with variant vowels). It would be 
useful to establish a European book-name for the district. As 
European opinion differs about the origin and meaning of the 
names now in use, and as a good deal of interesting circumstance 
gathers round the small problem of a correct form (there may be 
two), I offer about the matter what has come into the restricted 
held of my own work, premising that 1 do this merely as one 
who drops a casual pebble on the cairn of observation already 
long rising for scholarly exammation. 

4 i. The origin and meaning of the name^, 

I have met with three opinions about the origin and meaning 
of the names found now and earlier. To each one of them 
)bvious objection can be made. They are : — 

1. That all forms now in use are corruptions of the Sanscrit 
word Nagarahara, the name of the Town-of- towns which in 
the du-db of the Baran-su and Surkh-rud left the ruins Masson 
describes in Wilson’s Ariana Antigua. But if this is so, why 

*is the Town-of-towns multiplied into the nine of Na-nagrahar 
(Nangrahar) ? ^ 

2. That the names found represent Sanscrit nawd vihdra^ 
nine monasteries, an opinion the Gazetteer of India of 1907 has 


> Anodier but tess obvious objection will be mentioned Inter. 
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adopted from Bellew. But why precisely nine monasteries ? 
Nine appears an understatement. 

3. That Nang (Ning or Nung) -nahar verbally means nine 
streams, (Babur's Tuquz-rud,) an interpretation of long 
standing (Section b infra). But whence nang^ ^t^g^ nung, 
for nine? Such forms are not in Persian, TurkI or Pushtu 
dictionaries, and, as Sir G. A. Grierson assures me, do not 
come into the Linguistic Survey. 

b. On nang, ning, nung for nine. 

Spite of their absence from the natural homes of words, how- 
ever, the above sounds have been heard and recorded as symt>oi5 
of the number nine by careful men through a long space of time. 

The following instances of the use of “Nangnahar” show this, 
and also show that behind the variant forms there may be not 
a single word but two of distinct origin and sense. 

1. In Chinese annals two names appear as those of the 
district and town (I am not able to allocate their application 
with certainty). The first is Na-kie-lo-ho-lo, the second 
Nang-g-lo-ho-lo and these, I understand to represent Nagara- 
hara and Nang-nahar, dqe allowance being made for Chinese 
idiosyncrasy.* 

2 . Some 900 years later (1527-30 AD.) Babur also gives 
two names, Nagarahar (as the book-name of his futndn) and 
Nlng-nahar.* He says the first is found in several histories 
(B.N. f. 131^) ; the second will have been what he heard and 
also presumably what appeared in revenue accounts ; of it he 
says, “ it is nine torrents ” {tuqus-rud). 

3. Some 300 years after Babur, Elphinstone gives two 

* Julien notes ( Vayagits des pilerins Bowkihistes, ii, 96), ** Dans les annales des 
Soiig on trouve Nang-go-lo-ho, qui r^pond exactement k I’orthographe indienne 
Naiwrahara, que fournit Tinscription d^couvert par le capitaine Kittoe'* (JASB. 
184^. The reference is to the Ghoswara inscription, of which Professor Kielhorn 
has also written {Indian Antiquary, 1888), but with departure from Nangarahara to 
Nagarmhaia. 

” Tflfe scribe of the Haidarabad Codex appears to have been somc.vhat uncertain 
as to the spelling of the name. What is found in histories is plain, N : g : r : h&r. 
The other name varies ; on first appearance (fol. 131^) and'also on fols. 144 and 154^, 
there is a vagrant dot below the word, which if it were alcove would make Ning-nahar. 
In all other cases the word reads N : g : nahar. Nahar is a constant component, as is 
also the letter g (or ^). 
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names for the district, neither of them being Babur's book- 
name, *'Nangrahaur * or Nungnahaur, from the nine streams 
which issue from the Safed-koh, nung in Pushtoo signifying 
nine^ and nahaura^ a stream ” (jCaubut^ i, l6o). 

4. In 1881 Colonel H. S. Tanner had heard, in Nur-vall^ 
on the north side of the Kabul-water, that the name of the 
opposite district was Nlng-nahar and its meaning Nine-streams. 
He did not get a list of the nine and all he heard named do 
not flow from Safed-koh. 

5. In 1884 Colonel H. G. McGregpr gives two names with 
their explanation, “ Ningrahar and Nungnihar ; the former is 
a -corruption of the latter word ^ which in the Afghan language 
signifies nine rivers or rivulets.*' He names nine, but of them 
six only issue from Safed-koh. 

6. I have come across the following instances in which the 
number nine is represented by other words than na {nt or mi) ; 
vts, the nenkan of the > Chi trail Kafir and the noun of the Panj- 
abi, recorded by Leech, — the nyon of the Khowari and the 
huncha of the Boorishki, recorded by Colonel Biddulph. 

The above instances allow opinion that in the region concerned 
and through a long period of time, nine has been expressed by 
nang (ning or nung) and other nasal or high palatal sounds, side 
by side with na (ni or nu). The whole matter may be one of 
nasal utterance,^ but since a large number of tribesmen express 
nine by a word containing a nasal sound, should that word not 
And place in lists of recognized symbols of sounds ? 

r. Are there tivo names of distinct origin ? 

I. Certainly it makes a well-connected story of decay in the 
Sanscrit word Nagarahara to suppose that tribesmen, prone 
by their organism to nasal utterance, pronounced that word 

' Some writers express the view that the medial r in this word indicates de^orat 
from Niijnrahaxa, and that the medial n of Elphinstone’s second form is a corruption 
of it. ^ough this might be, it is true also that in local spmh r and n often mter- 
change, Ch^har- and Chigh&n-saral, Suhar and Suhan (in Nur-valley). 

* This asserts » to he the correct consonant, and connects with the interchange of 
jf and r already noted. 

3 Since writing the abt^ve I have seen Laidlaw*s almost identical suggestion of a 
nasal interpolate in Nagarahara (JASB. 1848, on Kittoe). The change is of 
course found elsewhere ; is not Tl^nk for Taq an instance ? 
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Nangrahar, and by force of their numbers made this corruption 
current, — ^that this was recognized as the name of the town while 
the Town-of-towns was great or in men's memory, and that when 
through the decay of the town its name became a meaningless 
husk, the wrong meaning of the Nine-streams should enter into 
possession. 

But as another and better one can be put together, this fair- 
seeming stoiy may be baseless. Its substitute has the advantage 
of explaining the double sequence of names shown in Section A 

The second story makes all the variant names represent one 
or other of two distinct originals. It leaves Nagrahar to represent 
Nagarahara, the dead town ; it makes the nine torrents of Safed- 
koh the primeval sponsors of Ning-nahar, the name of the riverain 
tract. Both names, it makes contemporaiy in the relatively brief 
interlude of the life of the town. For the fertilizing streams will 
have been the dominant factors of settlement and of revenue 
from the earliest times of population and government They 
arrest the eye where they and their ribbons of cultivation space 
the riverain waste ; they are obvious units for grouping into 
a sub-government. Their name has a counterpart in adjacent 
Panj-ab ; the two may have been given by one dominant power, 
how long ago, in what tongue matters not. The riverain tract, 
by virtue of its place on a highway of transit, must have been 
inhabited long before the town Nagarahara was built, and must 
have been known by a name. What better one than Nine- 
streams can be thought of? 

2. Bellew is quoted by the Gazetteer of India (ed. 1907) as 
saying, in his argument in favour of nawd vihdra^ that no nine 
streams are found to stand sponsor, but modern maps shew nine 
outflows from Safed-koh to the Kabul-river between the Surkh- 
rud and Daka, while if affluents to the former stream be reckoned, 
more than nine issue from the range.* 

Against Bellew’s view that there are not nine streams, is the 
long persistence of the number nine in the popular name 
(Sect. b\ 


‘ These affluents £ omit from main consideration as sponsors because they are lets 
obvious units of taxable land than the direct affluents of the Kftbul-river, but they 
remain a reserve force of argument and may or may not liave counted in Bftbur’s nine. 
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It is also against his view that he supposes there were nine 
monasteries, because each of the nine must have had its fertilizing 
water. 

Babur says there were nine ; there must have been nine of 
significance ; he knew his tumdn not only by frequent transit but 
by his revenue accounts. A supporting point in those accounts 
is likely to have been that the individual names of the villages on 
the nine streams would appear, with each its payment of revenue. 

3. In this also is some weight of circumstance against taking 
Nagarahara to be the parent of Nlng-nahar : — An earlier name 
of the town is said to be Udyanapura, Garden town.* Of this 
Babur’s Adinapur is held to be a corruption ; the same meaning 
of garden has survived on approximately the same ground in 
Bala-bagh and Rozabad. 

Nagarahara is seen> therefore, to be a parenthetical name 
between others which are all derived from gardens. It may 
shew the promotion of a “ Garden-town ” to a “ Chief-town ”. 
If it did this, there was relapse of name when the Chief-town 
lost status. Was it ever applied beyond the delta ? If it were, 
would it, when dead in the delta, persist along the riverain tract ? 
If it were not, cadit gueestio ; the suggestion of two names 
distinct in origin, is upheld. 

Certainly the riverain tract would fall naturally under the 
government of any town flourishing in the delta, the richest and 
most populous part of the region. But for this very reason it 
must have had a name older than parenthetical Nagarahara. 
That inevitable name would be appropriately Ning-nahar (or 
Na-nahar) Nine-streams ; and for a period Nagarahara would be 
the Chief-town of the district of Na-nahar (Nine-streams).* 

d, Bdbuf^s statements about the name. 

What the cautious Babur says of his tumdn of Nlng-nahar 
has weight : — 

I. That some histories write it Nagarah&r (I;faidarabad 

Codex, f. 1 3 1 d) ; 

* Conningham, i, 42. My topic does not reach across the Kftbnl-river to the 
greater UdyinapQra of Beal’s Buddhist Records (p. 119) nor raise the question of the 
extent of that place. 

■ The strong form Nlng-nahir is due to eopbonic impulse. 
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2. That Ning-nahar is nine torrents, mountain streams, 

tliqus-rud ; 

3. That (the) nine torrents issue from Safed-koh (f. 132 b). 

Of his first statement can be said, that he will have seen the 
book-nanie in histories he read, but will have heard Ning-nahar, 
probably also have seen it in current letters and accounts. 

Of his second, — that it bears and may be meant to bear two 
senses, {d) that the tutndn consisted of nine torrents, — their 
lands implied ; just as he says “ Asfara is four buliiks ” (sub- 
divisions f. 3^) — {fi) that tuquz rud translates ntng-nahdr. 

Of his third, — that in English its sense varies as it is read 
with or without the definite article Turk! rarely writes, but that 
either sen^e helps out his first and second, to mean that verbally 
and by its constituent units Ning-nahar is nine-torrents ; as 
verbally and by its constituents Panj-ab is five-waters. 

e. Last words. 

Detailed work on the Kabul section of the Bdbur-ndma has 
stamped two impressions so deeply on me, that they claim 
mention, not as novel or as special to myself, but as set by 
the work. 

The first is of extreme risk' in swift decision on any problem 
of words arising in North Afghanistan, because of its local 
concourse of tongues, the varied utterance of its unlettered tribes 
resident or nomad, and the frequent translation of proper names 
in obedience to their verbal meanings. Names lie there too in 
strata^ relics of successive occupation — Greek, TurkI, Hindi, 
Pushtu and tribes gaior^. 

The second is that the region is an exceptionally fruitful field 
for first-hand observation of speech, the movent ocean of the 
uttered word, free of the desiccated symbolism of alphabets 
and books. 

The following books, amongst others, have* prompted the 
above^ote : — 

Ghoswara Inscription, Kittoe, JASB., -1848, and Kielhom, 
Indian Antiquary^ 1888, p. 311. 
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H. Sastrfs Rdmacdrita^ Introduction, p. 7 (ASB. Memoirs). 
Cunningham’s Ancient India^ vol. i. 

Beal's Buddhist Records^ i, xxxiv, and cii, 91. 

Leech’s Vocabularies, JASB., 1838. 

The writings of Masson {Travels and Ariana Antiqud)^Vi ooA^ 
Vigne, etc. 

Raverty’s Tabaqdt-i-ndsiri, 

Jarrett’s Ayin-i-akbart, 

P.R.G.S.Jfor maps, 1879; Macnair on the Kafirs, 1 884 ; Tanner’s 
On the Chugdnt and neighbouring tribes of Kdfiristdn^ 1881. 
Simpson’s Nagarahdray JASB., xiii. 

Biddulph’s Dialects of the Hindu-kush^ JR AS. 

Gazette of India, 1907, art. JalalSbad. 

Bellew's Races of Afghdnistdn. 


ON THE NAME DARA I-NUR 

SOMK European writers have understood the name Dara-i-nur 
to mean Valley of light, but natural features and also the artificial 
one mentioned by Colonel H. G. ’Tanner {infra\ make it better 
to read the component nur^ not as Persian nftt\ light, but as 
Pushtu nur^ rock. Hence it translates as Valley of Rocks, or 
Rock-valley. The region in which the valley lies is rocky and 
boulder-strewn ; its own waters flow to the Kabul-river east of 
the water of Chitral. It shews other names composed with nur^ 
in which nur suits if it means rock, but is inexplicable if it means 
light, eg. Nur-lam (Nur-fort), the master-fort in the mouth of 
Nilr- valley, standing high on a rock between two streams, as 
Bablir and Tanner have both described it from eye-witness, — 
Nur-gal (village), a little to the north-west of the valley, — 
AQlQgh-nur (great rock), at a crossing mentioned by Babur, 
h^her up the Baran-water, — ^and Koh-i-nur (Rocky-mountains), 
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which there is ground for taking as the correct form of the 
> familiar ^^Kunar” of some European writers (Raverty's Notes^ 
p. 106). The dominant feature in these places dictates reading 
nur as rock ; so too the work done in Nur-valley with boulders, 
of which Colonel H. G. Tanner’s interesting account is subjoined 
(P.R.G.S. 1881, p. 284). 

** Some 10 miles from the source of the main stream of the 
Nur*valley the Dameneh stream enters, but the waters of the two 
never meet ; they flow side by side about three-quarters of a mile 
apart for about 12 miles and empty themselves into the Kunar 
river by different mouths, each torrent hugging closely the foot 
of the hills at its own side of the valley. Now, except in countries 
where terracing has been practised continuously for thousands of 
years, siich unnatural topography as exists in the valley of Nur 
is next to impossible. The forces which were sufficient to scoop 
out the valley in the first instance, would have kept a water-way 
at the lowest part, into which would have poured the drainage of 
the surrounding mountains ; but in the Nur-valley long-continued 
terracing has gradually raised the centre of the valley high above 
the edges. The population has increased to its maximum limit 
and every available inch of ground is required for cultivation \ 
the people, by means of terrace-walls built of ponderous boulders 
in the bed of the original single stream, have little by little pushed 
the waters out of their true course, until they run, where now 
found, in deep rocky cuttings at the foot of the hills on either 
side” (p. 280). 

I should like to go on and say a good deal more about 
boulders ; and while I am about it I may as well mention one 
that lies back from a hamlet in Shulut, which is so big that 
a house is built in a fault or crack running across its face. 
Another pebble lies athwart the village and covers the whole of 
the houses from that side.” 
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G.— ON the' names op TWO DARA-I-NUR 

WINES. 

From the two names, Arat-tashi and Suhan (Suhar) -tashi, 
which Babur gives as those of two wines of the Dara-i-nur, it 
can be inferred that he- read nur to mean rock. For if in them 
Turk! tdsk^ rock, be replaced by Pushtu nur^ rock, two place- 
names emerge, Arat (-nurl) and Suhan (-nuri), known in the 
Nur-valley. 

These may be villages where the wines were grown, but it 
would be quite exceptional for Babur to say that wines are called 
from their villages, or indeed by any name. He says here not 
where they grow but what they are called. 

I surmise that he is repeating a joke, perhaps his own, perhaps 
a standing local one, made on the quality of the wines. For 
whether with task or with nur (rock), the names can be translated 
as Rock-saw and Rock-file, and may refer to the rough and acid 
quality of the wines, rasping and setting the teeth on edge as 
does iron on stone. 

The villages themselves may owe their names to a serrated 
edge or splintered pinnacle of weathered granite, in which local 
people, known as good craftsmen, have seen resemblance to tools 
of their trade. 


H.— ON THE COUNTERMARK BIH BUD 

ON COINS. 

As coins of SI. Bu&ain Mlrza Bdt-qard and other rulers do 
actually bear the words Bik bud^ B&bur’s statement that the 
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name of Bihbud Beg was on the Mirza’s coins acquires a 
numismatic interest which may make serviceable the following 
particulars concerning the passage and the beg.’ 

a. The Turki passage (Elph. MS. f. 13S^; Haidarabad Codex 

f. 173^ ; Ilminsky p. 217). 

For ease of reference the Turki, Persian and English version 
are subjoined : — 

(1) Yana Bihbud Beg atdu Burunldr fhuhra-jtrga-sz-dd 
khidmat qilur azdt, Mirsd-ntng qdzdqliqldridd khidmati bdqib 
Bihbud Beg~kd bu ^indyatni qilib aidi kim tamghd u sikka-dd 
aning dti aidi. 

(2) The Persian translation of *Abdu’r-rahIm (Muh. Shlraafs 
lith. ed. p. 1 10) : — 

Digar Bihbud Beg bud. Auwathd dar jirga-i-chuhrahd 
hhidmai mikard, Chiin elar qdsdqihd Mirzdrd khidmat karda 
bud u dnrd muidkaza namuda^ ainrd 'indyat karda bud kah dar 
tamghdndt sikka ^ ndm-i^au bud. 

(3) A literal English translation of the Turki : — 

Another was Bihbud Beg. He served formerly in the chuhra- 

jirga-si (corps of braves). Looking tp his service in the Mirza's 
guerilla-times, the favour had been done to Bihbud Beg that his 
name was on the stamp and coin.^ 

b. Of Bihbud Beg. 

We have found little so far to add to what Babur tells of 
BihbGd Beg and what he tells we have not found elsewhere. 
The likely sources of his information are Daulat Shah and 
Khwand-amir who have written at length of Husain Bduqard. 
Considerable search in the books of both men has failed to 
discover mention of signal service or public honour connectecL 
with the beg. Babur may have heard what he tells in Harat 
in 912 AH. (1506 AD.) when he would see Husain's coins 

■ Sme discussion about these coins has alieady aroearea in JRAS. 1913 and 1914 
from l 5 r. Codrington, Mr. M. Longwortb Dames and my husband. 

* This variant from the Turki may be significant. Should tQmed^enat{ri~)Mka be 
read and does this describe countermarking? 

^ It will be observed that Bibnr does not explicitly say that l^nsain pat the ba^s 
name on the coin. 
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presumably ; but later opportunity to see them must have been 
frequent during his campaigns and visits north of Hindu-kush, 
notably in Balkh. 

The sole mention we have found of Bihbud in the 
Hablbu^s-siyar is that he was one of Husain’s commanders at 
the battle of Chfkman-sarai which was fought with SI. Mahmud 
Mirza Mtrdnshdhixn Muharram 876 ah. (June-July 1471 AD.).' 
His place in the list shews him to have had importance. 
“Amir Nizamu’d-din ‘All-sher’s brother Darwesh-i-‘ali the 
librarian {q-v. Hai. Codex Index), and Amir Bihbud, and Muh. 
*AlI dtakUy and Bakhshika, and Shah Wall Qtpchdg^ and Dost-i- 
muhammad chuhra^ and Amir Qul-i-‘ali, and” (another). 

The total of our information about the man is therefore : — 

(1) That when Husain* from 861 to 873 AH. (i 4 S 7 to 
1469 AD.) was fighting his way up to the throne of Harat, 
Bihbud seryed him well in the corps of braves, (as many others 
will have done). 

(2) That he was a beg and one of Husain’s commanders in 
876 AH. (1471 AD.). 

(3) That Babur includes him amongst Husain’s begs- and 
says of him what has been quoted, doing this circa 934 AH. 
(1528 AD.), some 56 years after Khwand-amir’s mention of him 
s,a. 876 AH. (1471 AD.). 

r. Of the term chuhra-jtrga-si used by Bdbur. 

Of this term Babur supplies an explicit explanation which 
I have not found in European writings. His own book amply 
exemplifies liis explanation, as do also Khwand-amir’s and 
I:^aidar’s. 

He gives the explanation (f. 15^), when describing a retainer 
of his father’s who afterwards became one of his own begs. It is 
as follows : — 

** *Ali-darwesh of -KhurSsSn served in the KhurasSn chukra- 
firga~st^ one of two special corps {khdsa tabtfi) of serviceable 
braves (ydrir yfgitldr) formed by SI. AbQ-sa’fd Mirza when 

■ ^Mbds-siyer lith. ed. iii, 228 ; ^oidarMed Coda text ond tn. f. she ood 
X 169 ; Bfowne’i Donlot Shih p. 53S> 

• bom 843 ah. (1438 AD.) ; d. 911 ah. (i$od ad.). 
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he first began to arrange the government of Khurasan and 
•Samarkand and, presumably, called by him the Khurasan corps 
^d the Samarkand corps.** 

This shews the circle to have consisted of fighting-men, such 
serviceable braves as are frequently mentioned by Bsbur ; and 
his word's '*ydrdr ytgtt ” make it safe to say that if instead of 
using a Persian phrase, he had used a Turkf one, ytgit^ brave 
would have replaced cAuAra^** young soldier"' (Erskine). A con- 
siderable number of men on active service are styled cAuAra^ 
one at least is styled in the same way as others are 

styled 

Three military circles are mentioned in the Bdbur-fidma^ 
consisting respectively of braves, household begs (under Babur’s 
own command), and great begs. Some men are mentioned who 
never rose from the rank of brave {ytgtt\ some who became 
household-begs, some who went through the three grades. 

Of the corps of braves Babur conveys the information that 
Abu-sa^Id founded it at a date which will have lain between 
1451 and 1457 AD. ; that ^Umar Shaikh’s man ‘All-darwesh 
belonged to it ; and that Husain’s man Bihbud did so also. 
Both men, ‘Ali-darwesh and Bihbud, when in its circle, would 
appropriately be styled cAuAra as men of the beg-circle were 
styled beg ; the Dost-i-mu^mmad cAuAra who was a com- 
mander, (he will have had a brave’s command,) at Chikman-saral 
{see list supra) will also have been of this circle. Instances of the 
use by Babur of the name kAasa-tdbin and its equivalent buu 
tikini are shewn on f. 209 and f. 210^. A considerable number 
of Babur’s fighting men, the braves he so frequently mentions as 
sent on service, are styled chuAra and inferentially belong to 
the same circle.^ 

* Cf. f. lb note to bnves {yigSMr), There may be mstaneea, tn> the earlier 
Farghftna section where I have translated ckuhra wron^y page. My attention 
had not then been fixed on the passage about the coins, nor bad I the seme 
familiarity with the Kabul section. For a household page to be clearly recognisable 
as suclrTrom the context, is rare— other uses of the word are tianidated as^their 
context dictates. 

* Tliey can be traced throogh my Index and in some cases their careen followed. 
Since I translated tkukra-Jirga-sf on f. 15a fay cadet-corps, I have found in the Kabol 
section instances of long sersice in the corps which make the word cadet, as it is used 
in English, too young a name. 
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d. Of Bih bud on Husain Bdt-qard^s coins. 

So far it does not seem safe to accept Babur’s statement 
literally. He may tell a half-truth and obscure the rest by his 
brevity. 

Nothing in the sources shows ground for signal and public 
honour to Bihbud Beg, but a good deal would allow surmise 
that jesting allusion to his name might decide for Bih bud as 
a coin mark when choice had to be made of one, in the flush of 
success, in an assembly of the begs, and, amongst those b^;s. 
lovers of word-play and enigma. 

The personal name is found written Bihbud, as one word and 
with medial h \ the mark is Bih bud with the terminal h in the 
Bih, There have been discussions moreover as to whether to 
read on the coins Bih bud^ it was good, or Bih buvad, let it be, 
or become, good (valid for currency ?). 

The question presents itself ; would the beg’s name have 
appeared on the coins, if it had not coincided in form with a 
suitable coin-mark ? 

Against literal acceptance of Babur’s statement there is also 
doubt of a thing at once so ben trovaio and so unsupported hy 
evidence. 

Another doubt arises from finding Bih bud on coins of other 
rulers, one of Iskandar Khan’s being of a later date,^ others, of 
Timur, Shshrukh and Abu-said, with nothing to shew who 
counter^truck it on them. 

On some of Husain’s coins the sentence Bih bud appears as 
part of the legend and not as a counterstrike. This is a good 
basis for finding a half-truth in Babur’s statement. It does not 
allow of a whole-truth in his statement because, as it is written, 
it is a coin-mark, not a name. 

An interesting matter as bearing on Husain’s use of Bfh bud 
is that in 865 ah. (1461 ad.) he had an incomparable horse 
named BihbQd, one he gave in return for a falcon on making 
peace with Mustapha Khan.^ 

* Thif Mr. M. Longwmth Dunes pointed out in JRAS. I 9 i 3 - 

• NoMds-siymr litli. ed. iii, ai9; Fertd tn. p. 28. For the infonnetion about 
^otaia’s coins given in this appoMlix 1 am indebted to Dr. Codrington and 
Mr. M. Longmitli Dames. 
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e. Of Babuls vetssal^coina^e. 

* The following historical details narrow the field of numismatic 
observation on coins believed struck by Babur as a vassal of 
Isma*!l Safawt. They are offered because not readily accessible. 

The length of Babur’s second term of rule in Transoxiana 
was not the three solar years of the B.M. Coin Catalogues but 
did not exceed eight months. He entered Samarkand in the 
middle of Rajab 917 AH. { c - Oct. ist, 1511 ad.). He returned - 
to it defeated and fled at once, after the battle of KOl-i-malik 
which was fought in Safar 9^8 AH. (mid- April to mid-May 
1512 AD.). Previous to the entry he was in the field, without 
a fixed base ; after his flight he was landless till at the end 
both of 920 AH. and of 15 14 ad. he had returned to Kabul. 

He would not find a full Treasury in Samarkand because the 
Auzbegs evacuated the fort at their own time ; eight months 
would not give him large tribute in kind. He failed in Trans- 
oxiana because he was the ally of a Shfa ; would coins bearing 
the Shl'a l^end have passed current from a Samarkand mint ? 
These various circumstances suggest that he could not have 
struck many coins of any kind in Samarkand. 

The coins classed in the B.M. Catalogues as of Babur's 
vassalage, offer a point of difficulty to readers of his own- 
writings, inasmuch as neither the '"Sulj^n Muhammad” of 
No. 652 (gold), nor the ” Sultiin Babur Bahadur ” of the silver 
coins enables confident acceptance of them as names he himself 
would use. 


I._ON THE WEEPING- WILLOWS OP f. 1906. 

The passage omitted from f. 190^, which seems to describe some- 
thing ^decorative done with weeping willows, {ped^i^mawal^K) 
has been difficult to all translators. This may be due to in- 
accnirate pointing in Babur's original MS. or may be what a 
traveller seeing other willows at another feast could explain. 
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The first Persian translation omits the passage (I.O. 215 
f. 154^) ; the second varies from the Turk!, notably by changing 
sack and sdj to ^hdkh throughout (I.O. 2 1 7 f. 1 506). The English 
and French translations differ much {Memoirs p. 206, M^noires 
i, 414)1 the latter taking the mawallah to be muia^ a hut, against 
which much is clear in the various MSS. 

Three Turk! sources * agree in reading as follows : — 

Mepwallahldr-nt (or muwallah Hai. MS.) kUturdildr. BUmdn 
sdchldrt-ning yd 'amlt sdchldri~ning drdldrtgha k ; ntsdn-nl 
(Ilminsky, kamdn) shdkh-ntng (Hai. MS. sdkk) auzunlughi btla 
atnjtga ainjiga kistb^ quiub turldr. 

The English and French translations differ from the Turki 
and from ope another 

{Memoirs^ p. 206) They brought in branching willow-trees. 

I do not know if they were in the natural state of the tree, or if 
the branches were formed artificially, but they had small twigs 
cut the length of the ears of a bow and inserted between them. 

{Mimoires i, 434) On fagonna des huttes {moulcfi), Ils les 
^tablissent en taillant des baguettes minces, de la longeur du 
bout recourb^ de Tare, qu’on place entre des branches naturelles 
ou fa^onn^es artificiellement, je I’ignore. 

The construction of the sentence appears to be thus : — Mawal- 
iahldr-ni kilturdUdr^ they brought weeping-willows ; k : ntsdn-ni 
quiubturldr^ they had put k : msdn-ni ; ainjiga ainjiga kisib^ 
cut very fine (or slender) ; shdkh (or sdkii)~ning auzunlughi^ of the 
length of a shdkh^ bow, or sdkh . . . ; bilmdn sdchldri-ning yd *qmli 
sdchldri-ning drdldrighay to (or at) the .spaces, of the sdchldr 
whether their (/>. the willows*) own or artificial sdchldr. 

These translations clearly indicate felt difficulty. Mr. Erskine 
does not seem to have understood that the trees were Salix 
babylonica. The crux of the passage is the word k : msdn-niy 
which tells what was placed in the spaces. It has been read as 
kantdny bow, by all but the scribes of the two good Turk! MSS. 
and as in a phrase horn of a bow. This however is not allowed 
by the Turki, for the reason that k ; msan-ni is not in the genitive 
but in the accusative case. (I may say that Babur does not use 
ni for ning ; he keeps strictly to the prime uses of each enclitic, 

I. Elphinstone MS. f. 1506 ; MS. f. 1906; flminiky; imprint p. 241* 
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ni accusative, ning^ genitive.) Moreover, if k : msdn-ni be taken 
as a genitive, the verbs quiub-turldr and kisib have no object, no 
other accusative appearing in the sentence than k : msdn-nu 

A weighty reason against changing sdch into shdkh is that 
Dr. Ilminsky has not done so. He must have attached meaning 
to sdch since he uses it throughout the passage. He was nearer 
the region wherein the original willows were seen at a feast. 
Unfortunately nothing shows how he interpreted the word. 

Sdchmdg is a tassel ; is it also a catkin and were there 
decorations, kimsdn^ni (things kimsa, or flowers Ar. or 

something shining, kimcha^ gold brocade) hung in between the 
catkins ? 

Ilminsky writes mu'lah (with hamzd) and this de Courteille 
translates lyy hut. The Hai. MS. writes muwcUlah (marking 
the sammd). 

In favour of reading maivcUlah (mu/ah) as a tree and that tree 
Salix babylonica the weeping-willow, there are annotations in the 
Second Persian translation and, perhaps following it, in the 
Elphinstone MS. of ndm-i-dzrakht^ name of a tree, d£ddn-t~bed, 
sight of the willow, bed-i-mcnvallah^ mournful-willow. Standing 
alone mawallah means weeping-willow, in this use answering to 
mcsfnun the name Panj-abis give the tree, from Leila’s lover the 
distracted i,e, Majnun (Brandis). 

The whole question may be solved by a chance remark from 
a traveller witnessing similar festive decoration at another feast 
in that conservative region. 


J.— ON BABUR’S EXCAVATED CHAMBER 
AT QANDAHAR (f. 2086 ). 

Since making my note (f. 2o8d) on the wording of the passs^ 
in which Babur mentions excavation done by him at QandahSr, 
I have learned that he must be speaking of the vaulted chamber 
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containing the celebrated inscriptions about which much has 
been written.* 

The primary inscription, the one commemorating Babur’s 
final possession of QandahSr, gives the chamber the character of 
a Temple of Victory and speaks of it as Rawdq-i-jahdn namdt^ 
World-shewing-portal,^ doubtless because of its conspicuous 
position and its extensive view, probably also in allusion to its 
declaration of victory. Mir Ma‘sum writes of it as a Pesh-taq, 
frontal arch, whjch, coupled with Mohan Lall’s word arch (jaq) 
suggests that the chamber was entered 'through an arch pierc^ 
in a parallelogram smoothed on the rock and having resemblance 
to the pesh-tdq of buildings, a suggestion seeming the more 
probable that some inscriptions are on the “ wings ” of the arch. 
But by neither of the above-mentioned names do Mohan Lall 
and later travellers call the chamber or write of the place ; all 
describe it by its approach of forty steps, Chihil-zlna.3 

The excavation has been chipped out of the white-veined 
limestone of the bare ridge on and below which stood Old 
Qandahar.3 It does not appear from the descriptions to have 
been on the summit of the ridge ; Bellew says that the forty 
steps start half-way up the height. I have found no estimate 
of the height of the ridge, or statement that the steps end at the 
chamber. The ridge however seems to have been of noticeably 
dominating height. It rises steeply to the north and there ends 
in the naze of which Babur writes. The foot of the steps is 
guarded by two towers. Mohan Lall, unaccustomed to mountains, 
found their ascent steep and dizzy. The excavated chamber of 
the inscriptions, which Bellew describes as bow-shaped and 
dome-roofed”, he estimated as 12 feet at the highest point, 


* Mah. Ma*§um Bhatkkari's Tdrfkh-i-sind 1600, Malet’s Trs. 1855, p. 89 ; Mohan 

Lall*s Journal 1834, p. 279 and Travels 1846, p. 311 ; Bellew*s Political Mission to 
AJg^&istOn 1857, p. 232 ; Journal Asiatigue'iS^^ La grande inscrip- 

tion de Qandahltr ; JRAS. 1898, Bcames’ Geography of the Qandahdr inscription, 
Munrays Hand-book if the Punjab etc. 1883 has an account which as to the Inscrip- 
tions shares in the inaccuracies of its sources (Bellew & Lumsden). 

* The plan of Qandidiftr given in the official account of the Second Afglkn War, 
makes C 3 iihil>dna appear on the wrong side of the ridge, n.w. instead of n.e. 

3 destroyed in 1714 ad. It lay 3 m. west of the present Qandahar (not its 
immediate successor). It* must be ob^rved that Darmesteter’s insufficient help in 
plans and maps led him to identify Chihil-zina with Chihil-dakhtaran (Forty- 
daughters). 
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12 feet deep and 8 feet wide. Two sculptured beasts guard the 
entrance ; Bellew calls them leopards but tigers would better 
symbolize the watch and ward of the Tiger Babur. In truth 
the whole work, weary steps of approach, tiger guardians, com- 
memorative chamber, laboriously incised words, are admirably 
symbolic of his long-sustained resolve and action, taken always 
with Hindustan as the goal. 

There are several inscriptions of varying date, within and 
without the chamber. Mohan Lall saw and copied them ; 
Darmesteter worked on a copy ; the two English observers 
Lumsden and Bellew made no attempt at correct interpretation. 
In the versions all give there are inaccuracies, arising from 
obvious causes, especially from want of historical da/a. The last 
word has not been said ; revision awaits photography and the 
leisured expert. A part of the needed revision has been done 
by Beames, who deals with the geography of what Mir Ma'sum 
himself added under Akbar after he had gone as ^Governor to 
Qandahar in 1007 AH. (iS 9 ^ AD.). This commemorates not 
Babur’s but Akbar’s century of cities. 

It is the primary inscription only which concerns this Appiendix. 
This is one in relief in the dome of the chamber, recording in 
florid Persian that Abu’l-ghazI Babur took possession of Qandahar 
on Shawwal 13th 928 AH. (Sep. 1st 1522 AD.), that in the same 
year he commanded the construction of this Rawdq-i~jahdn- 
natnai^ and that the work had bl%n completed by his son Kamran 
at the time he made over charge of Qandahar to his brother 
'Askari in 9 . . (mutilated). After this the gravure changes in 
character. 

In the above, Babur’s title Abu’l-ghul fixes the date W the 
inscription as later 4 An the battle of Kanwaha (f. 324^), because 
it was assumed in^Mijlpquence of this victory over a HindQ, in 
March 1527 (Jumadj^I 933 AH.). 

The mutilated date 9 . . is given by 'Mohan Lall as 952 AH. 
but this does not juit several circumstances, it puts com- 
pletion? too far beypli the time mentioned as consunied by tte 
work, nine years,— it was not that at which Kamran made , 
over chaise to ^Askari, but-followed the expulsion of both full- 
brothers from Qand|||!|ir by their half-brother Humiyun. 
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The mutilated date 9 . . is given by Darmesteter as 933 AH. 
but this again does not fit the historical circumstance that 
Kamran was in Qandahar after that date and till 937 AH. This 
date (937 AH.) we suggest as fitting to replace the lost figures, 

(1) because in that year and after his father’s death, Kamran 
gave the town to ’Askari and went himself to Hindustan, and 

(2) because work begun in 928 AH. and recorded as occupying 
70-80 men for nine years would be complete in 937 AH.* The 
inscription would be one of the last items of the work. 


The following matters are added here because indirectly con- 
nected with what has been said and because not readily accessible. 

a. Birth of Kamran, 

Kamran’s birth falling in a year of one of the Bdbur-ndma 
gaps, is nowhere mentioned. It can be closely inferred as 914 
or 915 AH. from the circumstances that he was younger than 
HumayOn born late in 913 AH., that it is not mentioned in the 
fragment of the annals of 914 ah., and that he was one of the 
children enumerated by Gul-badan as going with her father to 
Samarkand in 916 AH. (Probably the children did not start 
with their father in the depth of winter across the mountains.) 
Possibly the joyful name Kamran is linked to the happy issue 
of the Mughul rebellion of 914 AH. Kamran would thus be 
about 18 when left in charge of Kabul and Qandahar by Babur 
in 932 AH. before the start for the fifth expedition to Hindustan. 

A letter from Babur to KamrSn in Qwdahar is with Kehr’s 
Latin version of the Bdbur-ndma^ in Latin and entered on the 
lining of the cover. It is shewn by its main topic viz, the 
despatch of Ibrahim LudS^s son to Kamran’s chaise, to date 
somewhere close to Jan. 3rd 1527 (RabiVl-awwal 29th 933 ah.) 
because on that day Babur writes of the despatch (Hai. Codex 
f. 506^ foot). 

^Presumably the letter was with Kamrfin’s own copy of the 
' USk^ r-ndma, That copy may have reached Humayun’s hands 

* TTSrTJkM-i^futJUUf tn. p. 387 ; Akkar^nZma tn. i, sga 
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(JRAS 1908 p. 828 et seq.'). The next known indication of the 
letter is given in St Petersburg by Dr/Kehr. He will have seen 
it or a copy of it with the B.N. Codex he copied (one of unequal 
correctness), and he, no doubt, copied it in its place on the fly-leaf 
or board of his own transcript, but if so, it has disappeared. 

Fuller particulars of it and of other items accompanying it are 
given in JRAS 1908 p. 828 et seq. 


K— AN AFGHAN LEGEND. 

My husband’s article in the Asiatic Quarterly Review of 
April 1901 begins with an account of the two MSS. from which 
it is drawn, viz. I.O. 581 in PushtO, I.O. 582 in Persian. Both 
are mainly occupied with an account of the Yusuf-zal. The 
second opens by telling of the power of the tribe in Afghanistan 
and of the kindness of Malik Shah Sulaiman, ‘one of their chiefs, 
to Aulugh Beg Mirza Kdhult^ (Babur’s paternal uncle,) when he 
was young and in trouble, presumably as a boy ruler. 

It relates that one day a wise man of the tribe, Shaikh 
‘Usman saw Sulaiman sitting with the young Mirza on his knee 
and warned him that the boy had the eyes of Yazid and would 
destroy him and his family as Yazid had destroyed that of the 
Prophet. Sulaiman paid him no attention and gave the Mirza 
his daughter in marriage. Subsequently the Mirza having 
invited the Yusuf-zal to Kabul, treacherously killed Sulaiman 
and 700 of his followers. They were killed at the place called 
Siyah-sang near Kabul ; it is still known, writes the chronicler 
in about 1770 AD. (1184 AH.), as the Grave of the Martyrs. 
Their tombs are revered and that of Shaikh ‘Usman in 
particular. 

Shah Sulaiman was the eldest of the seven spns of' Malik 
Taju’d-din ; the second was Sultan Shah, the father of Malik 
Ahmad. Before Sulaiman was killed he made three requests 
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of Auliigh Beg ; one of them was that his nephew Ahmad’s 
life might be spared. This was granted. 

Aulugh Beg died (after ruling from 865 to 907 AH.), and 
Babur defeated his son-in-law and successor M. Muqlm. (^Argkun^ 
910 AH.). Meantime the Yusuf-zal had migrated to Pashawar 
but later on took SawSd from SI. Wais (I;Iai. Codex ff. 219, 
220^, 221). 

When Babur came to rule in Kabul, he at first professed 
friendship for the Yusuf-zal but became prejudiced against 
them through their enemies the Dilazak ^ who gave force to 
their charges by a promised subsidy of 70,000 shdkrukhi, 
Babur therefore determined, says the Yusuf-zai chronicler, to 
kill Malik ^ Ahmad and so wrote him a friendly invitation to 
Kabul. Ahmad agreed to go, and set out with four brothers 
who were famous musicians. Meanwhile the Dilazak had 
persuaded Babur to put Ahmad to death at once, for they said 
Ahmad was' so clever and eloquent that if allowed to speak, he 
would induce the Padshah to pardon him. 

On Ahmad’s arrival in Kabul, he is said to have learned that 
Babur’s real object was his death. His companions wanted to 
tie their turbans together and let him down over the wall of the 
fort, but he rejected their proposal as too dangerous for him and 
them, and resolved to await his fate. He told his companions 
however, except one of the musicians, to go into hiding in 
the town. 

Next morning there was a great assembly and Babur sat on 
the dais-throne. Ahmad made his reverence on entering but 
BSbur’s only acknowledgment was to make bow and arrow 
ready to shoot him. When Ahmad saw that Babur's intention 
was to shoot him down without allowing him to speak, he 
unbuttoned his jerkin and stood still before the Padshah. 
Babur, astonished, relaxed the tension of his bow and asked 
Ahmad what he meant. Ahmad’s only reply was to tell the 
PadshSh not to question him but to do what he intended. 
Babur again asked his meaning and again got the same reply. 

* Codex, Index snm, 

* It is needless to ssy that a good deal in this story may be merely fear and 
supposition accepted as occurrence. 
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Babur put the same question a third time, adding that he could 
not dispose of the matter without knowing more. Then Ahmad 
opened the mouth of praise, expatiated on Babur’s excellencies 
and said that in this great assemblage many of his subjects 
were looking on to see the shooting ; that his jerkin being very 
thick» the arrow might not pierce it ; the shot might fail and 
the spectators blame the Padshah for missing his mark ; for 
these reasons he had thought it best to bare his breast. Babur 
was so pleased by this reply thai he resolved to pardon Ahmad 
at once, and laid down his bow. 

Said he to Ahmad, “What sort of man is Buhlul Ludt7*' 

“ A giver of horses,” said Ahmad. 

“ And of what sort hi^ son Sikandar ? ” “A giver of robes.” 

“ Apd of what sort Is - Babur ? ” “ He,” said Ahmad, “ is 

a giver of heads.” 

“ Then,” rejoined Babur, “ I give you yours.” 

The Padshah now became quite friendly with Ahmad, came 
down from his throne, took him by the hand and led him into 
another room where they d?ank together. Three times did 
Baburshave his cup filled, and after drinking a portion, give the 
rest to Ahmad. At length the wine mounted to Babur’s head ; 
he grew merry and began to dance. Meantime Ahmad’s 
musician played and Ahmad who knew Persian well, poured 
out an eloquent harangue. When Babur had danced for some 
time, he held out his hands to Ahmad for a reward (Jbakhshisk\ 
saying, “ I am your performer.” Three times did he open his 
hands, and thrice did Ahmad, with a profound reverence, drop 
a gold coin into them. Babur took the coins, each time placing 
his hand on his head. He then took off his robe and gave it to 
Ahmad ; A^ad took off his own coat, gave it to Adu the 
musician, and put on what the Padshah had given. 

Ahmad returned safe to his tribe. He declined a second^ 
invitation to Ksbul, and sent in his stead his brother Shah 
Man^un Mansur received speedy dismissal as Babur was dis- 
pleased at Ahmad’s not coming. On his return to his tribe 
Man^r advised them to retire to the mountains and* make 
a strong sangur. This they did ; as foretold, Babur came into 
their country with a large army. He devastated their lands 
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but could make no impression on their fort. In order the 
better to judge of its character, he, as was his wont, disguised 
himself as a Qalandar, and went with friends one dark night to 
the Mahura hill where the stronghold was, a day’s journey 
from the Padshah’s camp at Diarun. 

It was the 'Id-i-qurban and there was a great assembly and 
feasting at Shah Mansur’s house, at the back of the Mahura- 
mountain, still known as Shah Mansur’s throne. Babur went 
in his disguise to the back of the house'and stood among the 
crowd in the courtyard. He asked servants as they went to 
and fro about Shah Mansur’s family and whether he had 
a daughter. They gave him straightforward answers. 

At the time Musammat Bibl Mubaraka, Sh&h Mansur’s 
daugliter was sitting with other women in a tent. Her eye fell 
on the qalandars and she sent a servant to Babur with some 
cooked meat folded between two loaves. Babur asked who had 
sent it ; the servant said it was Shah Mansur’s daughter Bibl 
Mubaraka. Where is she ? ” “ That is she, sitting in front 

of you in the tent.” Babur Padsh^ became entranced with 
her beauty and asked the woman-servant, what was her dis- 
position and her age and whether she was betrothed. The 
servant replied by extolling her mistress, saying that her virtue 
equalled her beauty, that she was pious and brimful of rectitude 
and placidity ; also that she was not betrothed. Babur then 
left with his friends, and behind the house hid between two 
stones the food that had been sent to him. 

He returned to camp in perplexity as to what to do ; he saw 
he could not take the fort ; he was ashamed to return to Kabul 
with nothing effected ; moreover he was in the fetters of love. 
He therefore wrote in friendly fashion to Malik Ahmad aikd 
asked for the daughter of Shah MansUr, son of Shah Sulaiman. 
Great objection was made and earlier misfortunes accruing to 
YQsuf-zSI chiefs who had given daughters to Aulugh B^ and 
SI. Wais (Khan MirzS ?) were quoted. They even said they 
had no daughter to give. Babur replied with a “ beautiful ” 
royal letter, told of his visit di^^ised to ShSh Mansur’s house, 
of his seeing Bibl MubSraka and as token of the truth of his 
story, asked tl)em to search for the food he had hidden. They 
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searched and found. Ahmad and Mansur were still averse, but 
the tribesmen urged that as before the;^ had always made 
sacrifice for the tribe so should they do now, for by giving the 
daughter in marriage, they would save the tribe from Babur’s 
anger.* The Maliks then said that it should be done “ for the 
good of the tribe ”. 

When their consent was made known to Babur, the drums of 
joy were beaten and preparations were made for the marriage ; 
presents were sent to the bride, a sword of his also, and the two 
Maliks started out to escort her. They are said to have come 
from Thana by M‘amura (?), crossed the river at Chakdara, 
taken a narrow road between two hills and past Talash-village 
to the ^ck of Tlrl (?) where the Padshah’s escort met them. 
The Maliks returned, spent one night at Chakdara and next 
morning reached their homes at the Mahura sangur. 

Meanwhile Runa the nurse who had control of Malik MansQr’s 
household, with two other nurses and many male and female 
servants, went on with Bibl Mubaraka to the royal camp. The 
bride was set down with all honour at a large tent in the middle 
of the camp. 

That night and on the following day the wives of the officers 
came to visit her but she paid them no attention. So, they 
said to one another as they were returning to their tents, ** Her 
beauty is b^ond question, but she has shewn us no kindness, 
and has not spoken to us ; we do not know what mystery there 
is about her.” 

Now Bibf Mubaraka had charged her servants to let her know 
when the Padshah was approaching in order that she might 
receive him according to Malik Ahmad’s instructions. They 
said to her, ” That was the pomp just now of the PadshSh’s going 
to prayers at the general mosque.” That same day after the 
Mid-day Prayer, the Padshah went towards her tent. Her 
servants informed her, she immediately left her divan and 
advancing, lighted up the carpet by her presence, and stood' 
respectfully with fold^ hands. When the Padshah entered, she 
bowed herself before him. But her face remained entirely 
covered. At length the PadshSh seated himself" on the divan 
and said to her, “Come Afgh&niya, be seated.” Again she 
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bowed before him, and stood as before. A second time he said, 
Afghaniya, be seated.” Again she prostrated herself before 
him and came a little nearer, but still stood. Then the Padshah 
pulled the veil fnSm her face and beheld incomparable beauty. 
He was entranced, he said again, “O, AfghSniya, sit down.” 
Then she bowed herself again, and said, “ I have a petition to 
make. If an order be given, I will make it.” The Padshah 
said kindly, “ Speak.” Whereupon she with both hands took 
up her dress and said, “Think that the whole Yusuf-zai tribe is 
enfolded in my skirt, and pardon their offences for my sake.” 
Said the Padshah, “ I forgive the Yusuf-zai all their offences in 
thy presence, and cast them all into thy skirt. Hereafter I shall 
have no ill-feeling to the Yusuf-zai.” Again she bowed before 
him-; the Padshah took her hand and led her to the divan. 

When the Afternoon Prayer time came and the Padshah rose 
from the divan to go to prayers, Bibi Mubaraka jumped up and 
fetched him his shoes.^ He put them on and said very pleasantly, 
“ 1 am extremely pleased with you and your tribe and 1 have 
pardoned them all for your sake.” Then he said with a smile, 
“ We know it was Malik Ahmad taught you all these ways.” 
He then went to prayers and the Bibi remained to say hers in 
the tent. 

After some days the camp moved from Diarun and proceeded 
by Bajaur and TankI to Kabul.^ 

Bibi Mubaraka, the Blessed Lady, is often mentioned by 
Gul-badan ; she had no children ; and lived an honoured life, 
as her chronicler says, until the beginning of Akbar's reign, 
when she died. Her brother Mir Jamal rose to honour under 
Babur, Humayun and Akbar. 

' * Always left beyond the carpet on which a reception is held. 

■ This is not in agreement with Bibur*s movements. 
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L.— ON MAHiM’S ADOPTION OF HIND-AL. 

The passage quoted below about Mahlm’s adoption of the 
unborn Hind-al we have found so far only in Kehr’s transcript 
of the Bdbur-ndma {t.e. the St. Petersburg Foreign Office Codex). 
Ilminsky reproduced it (Kasan imprint p. 28 0 and de Courteille 
translated it (ii, 45), both with endeavour at emendation. It is 
interpolated in Kehr*s MS. at the wrong place, thus indicating 
that it was once marginal or apart from the text. 

I incline to suppose the whole a note made by HumSyun, 
although part of it might be an explanation made by Bsbur, at 
a later date, of an over-brief passage in his diary. Of such 
passages there are several instances. What is strongly against 
its being BSbur’s where otherwise it might be his, is that Mahfm, 
as he always calls her simply, is there written of as Hazrat 
Walida, Royal Mother and with the honorific plural. That 
plural Babur uses for his own mother (dead 14 years before 
925 AH.) and never for MahTm. The note is as follows : — 
“The explanation is this.: — As up to that time those of one 
birth {tuqqdn^ womb) with him (Humayun), that is to say a son 
B£r-bul, who was younger than he but older than the rest, and 
three daughters, Mihr-jan and two others, died in childhood, he 
had a great wish for one of the same birth with him.' I had 
said * What it would have been if there had been one of the 
same birth with him ! (Humayun). Said the Royal Mother, 
" If Dil-dar Aghacha bear a son, how is it if 1 take him and rear 
him ? * * It is very good * said I.” 

So far doubtfully might be Bsbur’s but it may be Humayun’s 
written as a note for Babur. What follows appears to be by 
some-one who knew the details of Mshim’s household talk and 
was in Ksbul when Dil-dSr’s child was taken from her. 

“ Seemingly women have the custom of taking omens in the 
following way : — When they have said, Ms it to be a boy 7 is it 

^ * 9.a HmnAyQa wiihed for a foll-lifodier or titfer, another child in the home with 
him. The ebm nemee of his brother end auter ere giTcn eleewheie onlj fay Gnl- 
beden <£ 6^). 
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to be a girl ? ' they write ‘Ali or Hasan on one of two pieces of 
paper and Fatima on the other, put each paper into a ball of 
clay and throw both into a bowl of water. Whichever opens 
first is taken as an omen ; if the man’s, they say a man-child 
will be bom ; if the woman’s, a girl will be bom. They took 
the omen ; it came out a man.” 

“ On this glad tidings we at once sent letters off.^ A few 
days later God’s mercy bestowed a son. Three days before the 
news * and three ddys after the birth, they 3 took the child from 
its mother, (she) willy-nilly, brought if to our house * and took 
it in their charge. When we sent the news of the birth, Bhira 
was being taken. They named him Hind-al for a good omen 
and benediction.” 3 

The whole may be HumSyun’s, and prompted by a wish to 
remove an obscurity his father had left and by sentiment stirred 
through reminiscence of a cherished childhood. 

Whether Humayun wrote the whole or not, how is it that the 
passage appears only in the Russian group of Baburiana ? 

An apparent answer to this lies in the following little mosaic 
of circumstances : — The St Petersburg group of Baburiana ^ is 
linked to Kamran’s own copy of the Bdbur-nama by having 
with it a letter of Babur to Kamran and also what may be a note 
indicating its passage into HumSyun’s hands (JR AS 1908 
p. 830). If it did so pass, a note by Humlyun may have become 
associated with it, in one of several obvious ways. This would 
be at a date earlier than that of the Elphinstone MS. and would 
explain why it is found in Russia and not in Indian MSS.^ 

> Tlie *' we” night he Mibim and Hamiyun, to Babur in camp. 

■ Perhaps hefere annonndng the birth anywhere. 

3 Presomably this plural is honorific for the Honoured Mother Mfihim. 

3 Mfihlin’saM'Hiinifiyfin’squaiteia 

5 Gnl-btdan’s HameyHm-nama, £ 8 . 

* TRAS. A. S. Beveridge's Notes on BahtriOma MSS. 1900, [19(12,] 1905, 
1906, [1907,] 1908 (Kdii!s transcript, p. 761, and Latin tiandation with new letter 
of Bftbnr p. SaS). 

’ Lb all such matters of the BSimr-mama Codices, it has to be remembered that 
their number has been small. 
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SECTION.] 

M.— ON THE TERM BAHRI QUTAS. 

TriAT the term fia/iri quids is interpreted by Meninski, Erskine, 
and de Courteille in senses so widely differing as equus mart- 
timusy mountain-cow, and bceuf vert de mer is due, no doubt, to 
their writing when the qutds^ the yak, was less well known than 
it now is. 

The word qut^ represents both the yak itself and its neck- 
tassel and tail. Hence Meninski explains it by nodus fim- 
briatus ex cauda seu crinibus equi mariitmL His “ sea-horse 
appears to render bahri qutjds^ and is explicable by the circum- 
stance that the same purposes are served by horse-tails and by 
yak -tails and tassels, namely, with both, standards are fashioned, 
horse-equipage is ornamented or perhaps furnished with fly- 
flappers, and the ordinary hand-fly-flappers are made, i,e. the 
chowties of Anglo- India. 

Erskine's “mountain-cow” {Memoirs p.3i7)may well be due 
to his munshPs giving the yak an alternative name, viz. Kdfsh- 
gau (Vigne) or Khash-gau (Ney Elias), which appears to mean ' 
mountain-cow (cattle, oxen'; ^ 

De Dictionary p.422, explains quids (quids) as boeuf 

marin (bahri quids) and his Mimoires ii, 191, renders Babur’s 
bahri guf^ by bceuf vert de mer (f-276, p.490 and n.8). 

The term bahri quids could be interpreted with more confidence 
if one knew where the seemingly Arabic-Turki compound 
originated.^ Babur uses it in Hindustan where the neck-tassel 

* Vigne’s TrmnUin KAshmfr ii, 277 “® ; TiMkh^i'rashS^ trs., p. 302 and n. and 
p. 466 and note. 

■ It ig not likely to be one heard cnrrent in Hindfistftn, any more than is Bthor’s 
Ar. 3d-yo^tfisasanaineofabird(Inde2 J.n.); both seem to be book-words** 
and may be traced or known as he uses them in some ancient dictionary or book of 
travels oxisinating outside HindSstin 
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and the tail of the domestic yak are articles of commerce, and 
where, as also probably in Kabul, he will have known of the 
same class of yak as a saddle-animal and as a beast of burden into 
Kashmir and other border-lands of ‘sufficient altitude to allow 
its survival. A part of its wide Central Asian habitat abutting 
on Kashmir is Little Tibet, through which flows the upper Indus 
and in which tame yak are largely bred, Skardo being a place 
specially mentioned by travellers as having them plentifully. 
This su^ests that the term bahrl quids is due to the great 
river (Jbahr) and that those of which Babur wrote in Hindustan 
were from Little Tibet and its great river. But baiM may 
apply to another region where also the domestic yak abounds, 
that of the great lakes, inland seas such as Pangong, whence the 
yak comes and goes between Yarkand and the Hindustan 
border. 

The second suggestion, viz, that ** bahrt quids ” refers to the 
habitat of the domestic yak in lake and marsh lands of high 
altitude (the wild yak also but, as Tibetan, it is less likely to be 
concerned here) has support in Dozy’s account of the bahrt 
falcon, a bird mentioned also by Abu’l-fazl amongst sporting 
birds {Ayin-z-akbari^ Blochmann’s trs. P.29S) Bakrt^ espbce 
de faucon le ntetUeur pour les oiseaux de marais, Ce renseign- 
meni explique peui-Stre rorigine du ntoi, Margueriie en donne 
la mime eiymologie que Tashmend it le Pire Guagix, Selon lui 
ce faucon auraii Hi appeli ainsi parce qtitl vient de V autre c 6 ii 
de la mer^ mats peui-itre diriva^t-U de bahrt dans le sens de 
marais^ flaque^ iiangl* 

Dr. E. Denison Ross' Polyglot List of Birds {Memoirs of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal ii, 289) gives to the Qard Qirghdwal 
(Black pheasant) the synonym “ Sea-pheasant ”, this being the 
literal translation of its Chinese name, and quotes fVom the 
Manchu-Chinese “Mirror” the remark that this is a black 
pheasant but called “ sea-pheasant ” to distinguish it from other 
black ones. 

It may be observed that Babur writes of the yak once only 
and then of the bahrt qUtds so that there is no warrant from him 
for taking the term to apply to the wild yak. His cousin and 
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contemporary I^aidkr MirzS, however, mentions the wild yak 
twice and simply as the wild quids. 

The following are random gleanings about and 

the yak : — 

(1) An instance of the use of the Persian equivalent ddfyd*t 
of bahrt^ sea-borne or over-sea, is found in the Akbar~ndma(^'^, 
Ind. ed. ii, 216) where the African elephant is described ais fil- 
i-datyd^u 

(2) In Egypt the word bahrt has acquired the sense of 
northern, presumably referring to what lies or is borne across its 
northern sea, the Mediterranean. 

(3) Vigne {^Travels in Kashmir ii, 277—8) warns against 
confounding the quch-qdr t.e, the gigantic moufflon^ Pallas' 
Ovzs ammon^ with the Kosh-gau^ the cow of the Kaucasus, i,e, the 
yak. He says, “ Kaucasus {kodie Hindu-kush) was originally 
from Kosh, and Kosh is applied occasionally as a prefix, e.g, 
Kcsh-gau^ ’the yak or ox of the mountain or Kaucasus.” He 
wrote from Skardo in Little Tibet and on the upper Indus. 
He gives the name of the female yak as ydk~mo and of the 
half-breeds with common cows as bzch^ which class he says is 
common and of “ all colours ”. 

(4) Mr. Ney Elias’ notes {Tdrtkh-i-rashidi trs. pp.302 and 
466) on the quids are of great interest. He gives the following 
synonymous names for the wild yak, Bos Po'ephaguSy Khdsh-gau^ 
the Tibetan yak or Dong. 

(5) Hume and Henderson lo p. 59) write of 

the numerous black yak-hair tents seen round the Pangong Lake, 
of fine saddle yaks, and of the tame ones as being some white or 
brown but mostly black. 

(6) Olufsen’s Through Ihe Unknown Pamirs {p. 1 speaks 
of the large numbers of Bos grunniens (yak) domesticated by 
the Kirghiz in the Pamirs. 

(7) Cf. Gazetteer of India s,n, yak. 

(8) Shaikh Zain applies the word bahrt to the porpoise, when 
paraphrasing the Bdbur-ndma f.281^. 
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N.— NOTES ON A FEW BIRDS. 

IN attempting to identify some of the birds of Babur’s lists 
difficulty arises from the variety of names provided by the 
different tongues of the region concerned, and also in some 
cases by the application of one name to differing birds. The 
following random gleanings enlarge and, in part, revise some 
earlier notes and translations of Mr. Erskine’s and my own. 
They are offered as material for the use of those better acquainted 
with bird-lore and with Himalayan dialects. 

a. Concerning the lukha^ lucha^ kuja (f. 13S and f.278^). 

The nearest word I have found to liikha and its similars is 
Itkkky a florican (Jerdon, ii, 615), but the florican has not the 
chameleon colours of the liikha (var.). As Babur when writing 
in Hindustan, uses such book- words ” as Ar. bahrl igutas) and 
Ar. bu-qalamiin (chame^eon), it would not be strange if his name 
for the “ lukha ” bird represented Ar. awja^ very beautiful, or 
connected with Ar. loh^ shining splendour. 

The form kujaxs found in llminsky’s imprint p.3t>i {Mdmoires 
ii, 198, koudjeh). 

What is confusing to translators is that (as it now seems to 
me) Babur appears to use the name kabg-i-dart in both passages 
(f. 13s and £278^) to represent two birds ; (i) he compares the 
lukha as to size with the kabg^t^dari of the Kabul region, and 
(a) for size and colour with that of Hindustan. But the bird of 
the Western Himalayas known by the name kabg-t-dart is the 
Himalayan snow-cock, Tetraogallus kimdlayensis^ Turki, auldr 
and in the Kabul region, chiurtika (f.249, Jerdon, ii, 549 — 5 ^) ; 
while the kabg-i-dat^ (syn. chikor) of Hindustan, whether of 
hill or plain, is one or more of much smaller birds. 

The snow-cock being 28 inches in length, the lukha bird must 
be of this size. Such birds as to size and plumage of changing 
colour are the Lt^fhophori and Trapagons^ varieties of which are 
found in places suiting Babur’s account of the lukha. 
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It may be noted that the Himalayan snow-cock is still called 
kabg-udart in Afghanistan (Jerdon, ii, 550) and in Kashmir 
(Vigne’s Travels in Kashmir ii, 18). As its range is up to 
i8,cxx>feet, its Persian hame describes it correctly whether read 
as ‘‘ of the mountains ” (jlari)^ or as ** royal ” (alari) through its 
splendour. 

I add here the following notes of Mr. Erskine’s, which I have 
not quoted already where they occur (cl. f. 135 and £278^) : — 
On f. 1 35, lokheh ” is said to mean hiU~chikor. 

On f.278^, to " lujeh ”, The Persian has lukhehr 

„ to “ kepki durrt ”, “ The kepkl deri^ or durri is 
much larger than the common kepk of Persia 
and is peculiar to Khor^san. It is said to be 
a beautiful bird. The common kepk of Persia 
and Khorasan is the kill-chikor of India.” 

„ to “ higher up ”, ” The lujeh may be the chikor 
of the plains which Hunter calls bartavelle or 
Greek partridge.” 

The following corrections are needed about my own notes : — 
(i) on f. 135 (p.213) n.7 is wrongly referred ; it belongs to the 
first word, viz. kabg-i-dari^ of p.214^ (2) on f.279 (p.496) n.2 
should refer to the second kabg-i-dart. 

b. Birds called mundl (var. mondl and moonaul). 

Yule writing in Hobson Jobson (p.580) of the *"moonaur* which 
he identifies as Lophophorus Impeyanus^ queries whether, on 
grounds he gives, the word moonaul is connected etymologically 
with Sanscrit munij an “ eremite ”. In continuation of his topic, 
I give here the names of other birds called mundl^ which I have 
noticed in various ornithological works while turning their pages 
for other information. 

Besides L. Impeyanus and Trapagon Cerzomis satyra which 
Yule mentions as ealled moonauT\ there are L. refulgenSy 
mundl and Ghur (mountain)-;«««^f// Trapagon Ceriomis satyra^ 
called mundl in Nipal; T. C. melanocephaius, called sing 
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(horaed)-imfftf/ in the N.W. Himalayas ; T. himdlayensis^ the 
jer^ or cher-mundl of the same region, known also as chikor ; 
and Lerwa nevicola^ the snow-partridge known in Garhwal as 
Quoir* or Qur-mundl, Do all these birds behave in such a way 
as to suggest that mundl may imply the individual isolation 
related by Jordon of L. Impeyanus^ “ In the autumnal and winter 
months numbers are generally collected in the same quarter of 
the forest, though often so widely scattered that each bird 
appears to be alone?” My own search amongst vocabularies of 
hill-dialects for the meaning of the word has been unsuccessful, 
spite of the long range mundls in the Himalayas. 

c. Concerning^ the word, chiurtika^ chourtka. 

Jerdorfs entry (ii, 549. 5 54) of the name chourtka as a 
synonym of Tetraogallus himdlayensts enables me to fill a gap 
I have left on f.249 (p.491 and n.6),‘ with the name Himalayan 
snow-cock, and to allow Babur’s statement to be that he, in 
January 1520 ad. when coming down from the Pdd-i-pich pass, 
saw many snow-cocks. The Mi^iioirs (p.282) has chzkors'\ 
which in India is a synonym for kabg-t~dari\ the Memoir es 
(ii, 122) has sauterelles^ but this meaning of chiurtika does not 
suit wintry January. That month would suit for the descent 
from higher altitudes of snow-cocks. Griffith, a botanist who 
travelled in Afghanistan cir. 1838 AD., saw myriads of cicadce 
between Qilat-i-ghilzai and Ghazni, but the month was July. 

d. On the qutdn (f. 142, p. 2 24 ; Memoirs, p. 1 5 3 ; Mdmoires ii, 3 * 3 )- 

Mr. Erskine for qutdn enters khawdsil [gold-finch] which he 
will have seen interlined in the Elphinstone Codex (f. 109^) in 
explanation of qutdn. 

Shaikh Effendi (Kunos* ed., p. 139) explains qutdn to be the 
gold-finch, Steiglitz. 

Ilminsky’s qutdn (p. i/S) is translated by M. de Courteille as 
pilicane and certainly some copies of the 2nd Persian translation 
[Mu^. ShirdzPs p. 90] have hawdsit, pelican. 

The pelican would class better than the small finch with the 

* My note 6 on p. 421 shows my earlier difficulties, due to not knowing (when 
writing it) that kabg*i*darS represents the snow-cock in the Western Himfilayas. 
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herons and egrets of Babur’s trio ; it also would appear a more 
likely bird to be caught “ with the cord 

That Babur’s qutan (J^wasit) migrated in great nutnbers is 
however against supposing it to be Peltcanus anocrotatus which 
is seen in India during the winter, because it appears there in 
moderate numbers only, and Blanford with other ornithologists 
states that no western pelican migrates largely into India. 

Perhaps the qutan was Linnsus’ Peltcanus •‘orbo of which 
one synonym is Carbo comoranus^ the cormorant,, a bird seen in 
India in large numbers of both the large and small varieties. 
As cormorants are not known to breed in that country, they 
will have migrated in the masses Babur mentions. 

A translation matter falls to mention here : — After saying 
that the auqdr (grey heron), qarqara (^ret), and qutan 
(cormorant) are taken with the cgrd, Babur says that this 
method of bird-catching is unique (jbu nuh qiish tutmdq ghair 
ntuqarrar dur) and describes it. The Persian text omits to 
translate the tutmdq (by P. giriftan) ; hence Krskine (^Mems, 
p. 153) writes, “The last mentioned fowl” the qutdn) “is 
rare,” notwithstanding Bfibur’s statement that all three of the 
birds he names are caught in masses. De Courteille (p.313) 
writes, as though only of the qiitdny “ ces demiers toutefois ne se 
prennent qu'acctdentelment*' perhaps led to do so by knowledge 
of the circumstance that Peltcanus onocrotatus is rare in India. 


O.— NOTES BY HUMAYUN ON SOME 
HINDUSTAN FRUITS. 

The following notes, which may* be accepted as made by 
Humayun and in the margin of the archetype of the Elphinstone 
Codex, are composed in TurkI which differs in diction from his 
father’s but is far closer to that classic model than is that of the 
producer [Jahangir?] of the “Fragments” (Index if.). Various 
circumstances make the notes difficult to decipher verbatim and, 
unfortunately, when writing in Jan. 19^7^ I R<n unable to collate 
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with its original in the Advocates Library, the copy I made of 
them in 1910. 

On the kadhiljack-fruit^ •A rtocarpus integrifolia (f. 2 8 3^, p. 506 ; 
Elphinstone MS. f.235^).‘ 

The contents of the note are that the strange-looking pumpkin 
which is also Ibn Batuta’s word for the fruit), yields 
excellent white juice, that the best fruit grows from the roots of 
the tree,^ that many such grow in Bengal, and that in Bengal 
and Dihli there grows a kadhil-tveei covered with hairs iArto- 
carpus hirsuta ?). 

b. On the amrit-phaly mandarin-orangey Citrus aurantium (f.287, 
p. 512 ; Elphinstone Codex, f.238d, 1 . 12). 

The interest of this ndte lies in its reference to Babur. 

A Persian version of it is entered, without indication of what 
it is or of who was its translator, in one of the volumes of 
Mr. Erskine’s manuscript remains, now in the British Museum 
(Add. 26,605, P- ^8). Presumably it was made by his Turkish 
munshi for his note in the Memoirs (p. 329). 

Various diflficulties oppose the translation of the Turk! note ; 
it is written into the text of the Elphinstone Codex in two 
instalments, neither of them in place, the first being interpolated 
in the account of the amil-bid fruit, the second in that of the 
jasun flower ; and there are verbal difficulties also. The Persian 
translation is not literal and in some particulars Mr. Erskine's 
rendering of this differs from what the TurkI appears to state. 

The note is, tentatively, as follows : 3 — “His honoured Majesty 
Firdaus-makan ^ — may God make his proof clear ! — did not 

■ By over-sight mention of this note was omitted from my article on the Elphinstone 
Codex (JRAS. 1907. p- UO* 

* Speede’s Indian Hand-book (1,212) poblished in 1841 AD. thus writes, **It is 
a cnrions circumstance that the finest and most esteem^ fruit are produced from the 
roots below the surface of the ground, and are betrayea by the cracking of the earth 
above them, and the effluvia issuing from the fissure ; a high price is given by rich 
natives for fruit to produced.’’ 

' > In the margin of the Elphinstone. Codex opposite the beginning of the note are 
the words, ** This is a marginal note of Humayun Pidsh&h’s.”. 

^#£very Emperor of Hindustin has an epithet given him aftdt his death to 
distingo^ him, and prevent the necessity of repeating his name too fanliliarly. 
Thus Firdaus-makUn (dweller-in-paradise) is Bibur’s ; Huip&yfin’s is Jannai-aski- 
ydniy he whose nest is in Heaven ; Muhammad Shffli’s Firdaus-dram^ihy he whose 
place of rest is Paradise ; eic, (Erskine). 
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favour the amrit~phal\^ as he considered it insipid,® he likened 
it to the mild-flavoured ^ orange and did not make choice of it. 
So much was the mild-flavoured orange despised that if any 
person had disgusted (him) by insipid flattery (?) he used to 
say, ‘ He is like orange-juice.* *’ ^ 

“ The amrit-phcU is one of the very good fruits. Though its 
juice is not relishing (Jchuchuq\ it is extremely pleasant-drinking. 
Later on, in my own time, its real merit became known. Its 
tartness may be that of the orange {ndranf') and lemu^'' 5 

The above passage is followed, in the text of the Elphinstone 
Codex, by Babur’s account of the jdsun flower, and into this 
a further instalment of Humayun’s notes is interpolated, having 
opposite its first line the marginal remark, “ This extra note, 
seemingly made by Humayun Padshah, the scribe has mistakenly 
written into the text.” Whether its first sentence refer to the 
amrit-phal or 'to the a^nil-bld must be left for decision to those 
well acquainted with the orange-tribe. It is obscure in my copy 
and abbreviated in its Persian translation ; summarized it may 
state that when the fruit is unripe, its acidity is harmful to the 
digestion, but that it is very good when ripe. — The note then 
continues as below : — 


c. The kdmila^ H, kauhldy the orange^ 

“There are in Bengal two other fruits of the acid kind. 
Though the amrit-phal be not agreeable, they have resemblance 
toit(?).” 

* Here Mr. Erskine notes, Literally, pro^bly the mandarin orange, 

by the imtives called The luime amrai^ or pear, in India is applied to the 

guava or Psidium pyriferum — {Spcndias man^fera^ Hort. Ben. — D. Wallich).” . - . 
Mr. E. notes also that the note on the a/nrit-pkal “is not found in either of the 
Persian translations 

” rkeckeman^ Pers. trs. Mrfni Afmasa, i^rhaps flat, sweet without relish. Bftbnr 
does not use the wcnrd, nor have I traced it in a dictionary. 

3 savoury, nice-tasting, not acid (Shaw). 

* ckiUkek ndranj Anddq (?) aids kSm Aar A£m-ni sASHn-hAriSgAS hi maaa 

qilAAfuff^ nAranj-sA^i dik tAr dirlAr nrdT. 

^ The Umu may be CUrus Unuma^ which has abundant juice of amild add ^vonr. 

* The kAmUa and samlara are the real oranges [jkaufM and jm^drw), which are 

now {Hr, l8i6 ad* ) common all over India. Dr. Hunter conjectures that the sat^ara 
may take its name from Cintra; in Poituipd. This early mention of it by Bfibiy and 
HnmdyQn may be considered as subversive of that supposition. (This description of 
the vime as it is, ap^ies closer to the CUrus dscumana xx pampelmus^ than 

to any other. — ^D. Wallich. )---%rskine. 
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“ One is the kdmila which may be as large as an orange 
{naranj^ \ some took it to be a large ndrangi (orange) but it is 
much pleasanter eating than the ndrangi and is understood not 
to have the skin of that (fruit).’* 

d. The samtara^ 

The other is the samtara which is larger than the orange 
{ndran/) but is not tart ; unlike the amrit-phal it is not of poor 
flavour (Jiam masd) or little relish {chuchuk)^ In short a better 
fruit is not seen. It is good to sec, good to eat, good to digest. 
One does not forget it. If it be there, no other fruit is chosen. 
Its peel may be taken off by the hand. However much of the 
fruit be eaten, the heart craves for it again. Its juice does not 
soil t!ie hand at all. It.s skin separates easily from its flesh. 
It may be taken during and after food. In Bengal the samfara 
is rare {ghdrib) (or excellent, It is understood to grow 

in one village Sanargam (Sonargaon) and even there in a special 
quarter. There seems to be no fruit so entirely good as the 
samtara amongst fruits of its class or, rather, amongst fruits of 
all kinds.” 

Corrigendum : — In my.note on the turunj (p. 51 1, n.3) 

for bijaurd read bijaurd ; and on p. 5 10, 1.2, ior palm read fingers. 

A ddendum : — p. 5 10, 1 . S. After yusunluk add : — “ The natives 
of Hindustan when not wearing their ear-rings, put into the 
large ear-ring holes, slips of the palm -leaf bought in the bazars, 
ready for the purpose. The trunk of this tree is handsomer and 
more stately than that of the date.” 


P.— REMARKS ON BABUR’S REVENUE 
LIST (fol. 292 ). 
a^ Concerning the date of the List. 

The Revenue List is the last item of Babur’s account of Hindu- 
stan and, with that account, is found s.a. 932 ah., manifestly 

* Humayun writes of this frait as though it were not the sang^tara described hf his 
father on f. 287 (pb 51 1 and note). 
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too early, (i) because it includes districts and their revenues 
which did not come under Babur’s authority until subdued in 
his Eastern campaigns of 934 and 93SAH., (2) because Babur’s 
statement is that the “ countries ” of the List “ are now in my 
possession ” {in loco p.520). 

The List appears to be one of revenues realized in 936 or 
937 AH. and not one of assessment or estimated revenue, 
(ly because Babur’s wording states as a fact that the revenue 
was 52 (2) because the Persian heading of the (Persian) 
List is translatable as “ Revenue * of Hindustan from 

what has so far come under the victorious standards ”. 

6 , The entry of the List into European Literature. 

Readers of the L. and E. Memoirs of Babur are aware that 
it does not contain the Revenue List (p.334). The omission is 
due to the absence of the List from the Elphinstone Codex and 
from the ‘Abdu’r-rahim Persian translation. Since the Memoirs 
of Babur was published in 18 36 ad., the List has come from the 
Bdbur-ndma into European literature by three channels. 

Of the three the one used earliest is Shaikh Zain’s Tabaqdt-i- 
bdburi which is a Persian paraphrase of part of Babur’s Hindustan 
section. This work provided Mr. Erskine with what he placed 
in his History of India (London 1854, i, 540, Appendix D), but 
his manuscript, now B.M. Add. 26,202, is not the best copy 
of Shaikh Zain’s book, being of far less importance than B.M. 
Or. 1999, [as to which more will be said.] ^ 

i^ke second channel is Dr. Ilminsky’s imprint of the Turk! 
text (Kasan 1857, p.379), which is translated by the Mimoires 
de Baber (Paris 1871, ii, 230). 

Th<^“third channel is the Haidarabad Codex, in the English 
translation of which {_in locd] the List is on p.S^i* 

Shaikh Zain may have used Babur’s autograph manuscriot 
for his paraphrase and with it the Revenue List. His own 
autograph manuscript was copied in 998 ah. (1589-90 ad.) by 

■ M. de Courteille translated jama* in a general sense by totality instead of in its 
Indian technical one of revenue (as here) or of assessment. Hence Professor Dowson s 
totality ** (iv, 362 n. ). ' , 

• The B.M. has a third- copy. Or. 5879. which my husband estimates of little 
importance. 
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Khw§nd-amTr*s grandson *Abdu’l-lah who may be the scribe 
“ Mir *Abdu’l-lah of the (Blochmann^s trs. p. 109), 

*Abdu*l-]ah’s transcript (from which a portion is now absent,) 
after having been in Sir Henry Elliot’s possession, has become 
B.M. Or. 1999* It is noticed briefly by Professor Dowson (/.r. 
iv, 288), but he cannot have observed that the “ old, worm-eaten ” 
little volume contains Babur’s Revenue List, since he does not 
refer to it. 

c. Agreement and variation in copies of the List, 

The figures in the two copies (Or. 1999 and Add. 26,202) of 
the Tabaqdt-i-bdburl are in close agreement. ‘'They differ, how- 
ever, IFom those in the Haidarabad Codex, not only in a negli- 
gible unit and a ten of tankas but in having 20,000 more tankas 
from Oudhand Baraichand SO/tz^jof tankas more from Trans- 
sutlej. 

The figures in the two copies of the Bdbur-ndma, viz, the 
Haidarabad Codex and the Kehr-Ilminsky imprint are not in 
agreement throughout, but are identical in opposition to the 
variants (20,000 t, and 30 /.) mentioned above. As the two are 
independent, being collateral descendants of Babur’s original 
papers, the authority of the Haidarabad Codex in the matter 
of the List is still further enhanced. 

d. Varia, 

(1) The place-names of the List are all traceable, whatever 
f-heir varied forms. About the entry L:knu [or L:knur] and B:ks:r 
[or M:ks,:r] a difficulty has been created by its variation in 
manuscripts, not only in the List but where the first name occurs 
s,a. 934 and 93 5 All. In the Haidarabad List and in that of 
Or. 1999 L:knur is clearly written and may represent (approxi- 
mately) modern Shahabad in Rampur. Erskine and de 
Courteille, however, have taken it to be Lakhnau in Oudh. 
[The distinction of Lakhnaur from Lakhnau in the historical 
narrative is discussed in Appendix T.] 

(2) It may be noted, as of interest, that the name SarwSr is 
an abbreviation of Sarjupar which means ** other side of Sarju ” 
(Sarfi, Goghra ; E. and D.’s H. of I. i, 56, n.4)- 
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(3) Rup-narain (Deo or Dev) is mentioned in Ajodhya 
Prasad’s short history of Tirhut and Darbhanga, the Gulsdr^ 
i-Bihdr (Calcutta 1869, Cap. v, 88) as the 9th of the Brahman 
rulers of Tirhut and as having reigned for 25 years, from 917 to 
942 FeisltiJ'), If the years were Hijrl, 9 17-42 ah. would be 
1511-1535.* 

(4) Concerning the tanka the following modern description 
is quoted from Mr. R. Shaw’s High Tartary (London 1871, 
p.464) “The tanga'* (or tanka) “is a nominal coin, being 
composed of 25 little copper cash, with holes pierced in them 
and called dahcheen. These are strung together and the quantity 
of them required to make up the value of one of these silver 
ingots” kooroos or yamboo^ value nearly £17'') “weighs 
a considerable amount. I once sent to get change for a kooroos^ 
and my servants were obliged to charter a donkey to bring it 
home.” 

(5) The following interesting feature of Shaikh Zain’s 
Tabaqdt-i~bdburi has been mentioned to me by my husband : — 
Its author occasionally reproduces Babur’s TurkI words instead of 
paraphrasing them in Persian, and does this for the noticeable 
passage in which Babur records his dissatisfied view of Hindustan 
(f.290^, in loco p.518), prefacing his quotation with the remark 
that it is best and will be nearest to accuracy not to attempt 
translation but to reproduce the Padshah’s own words. The 
mairx interest of the matter lies in the motive for reproducing the 
ipsissitna verba. Was that motive deferential? Did the revelation 
of feeling and opinion made in the quoted passage clothe it with 
privacy so that Shaikh Zain reserved its perusal from the larger 
public of Hindustan who might read Persian but not Turki? 
Some such motive would explain the insertion untranslated of 
Babur’s letters to Humayun and to KhwSja KalSn which are left 
in Turk! by ‘AbduV-rahIm MirzS.* 


* Sir G. A. Grierson, writing in the Indian AnHqnary Qnly *87)^ makes 

certain changes in Ajodhya Prasaul*s list of the Brahman rulers of Tirhut, on gtounas 

*Iii!Sx r.#i. B&bur’s letters. The passage Shaikh Zain quotes is found in Or. I 999 > 
f.653, Add. 26,202, f.66^, Or. 5879 , f. 79 i. 
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Q.— CONCERNING THE ‘^RAMPtJR DIWAN”. 

PENDING the wide research work necessary to interpret Bsbur’s 
Hindustan poems which the Rampur manuscript preserves, the 
following comments, some tentative and open to correction, 
may carry further in making the poems publicly known, what 
Dr. E. Denison Ross has effected by publishing his Facsimile 
of the manuscript.* It is legitimate to associate comment on 
the poems with the Bdbur-ndma because many' of them are in 
it with their context of narrative ; most, if not all, connect with 
it ; some without it, would be dull and vapid. 

a. An authorized English title. 

The contents of the Rampur MS. are precisely what Babur 
describes sending to four persons some three weeks after the date 
attached to the manuscript,^ “the Translation and what- 
not of poems made on coming to Hindustan ” ; 3 and a similar 
description may be meant in the curiously phrased first clause 
of the colophon, but without mention of the Translation (of the 
Walidiyyak’^risdld),^ Hence, if the poems, including the Trans- 
lation, became known as the Hindustan Poems or Poems made in 
Hindustan^ such title would be justified by their author’s words. 
BSbur does not call the Hindustan poems a diwdn even when, 
as in the above quotation, he speaks of them apart from his 
versified translation of the Tract. In what has come down to- 
us of his autobiography, he applies the name Diwdn to poems of 
his own once only, this in 9^5 AH. (f. 237 ^) when he records 
sending “ my diwdn ” to Fulad SI. Auzdeg. 

* Cf. Indek £n toco for references to B&bnr’s metrical work, and for the Facsimile, 
JASB. 1910, Extra Number. 

* Monday, RabI* II. 15th 935 ah. — D ec. syth ISsSaDw At this date Bibnr had 
just return^ from DhulpQr to Agra (£ 354, p. 635, where in note i for Thursday read 
Monday). 

s Owing to a scribe*s skip*' from one yfhArfldt (was sent) to another at the end 
of the npxt sentence, the passage is not in the HaL MS. It is not well given in my 
iHuishffion (f. 3S7^, p- 64s) ; what stands above is a closer renderingof the full tWkl, 
HumOyOngha taejuma [w ?] nS-kSm HindMtSngka tdlkdni itttqen ask^dmi ythMUS 
(Ilminsky 4^, 1. 4 fr. ft., where however there appears a sli^t clerical error). 

^ Hesitation about accepting the oolojdion as unquestionably applying to the whole 
contents of the manuscript is due to its position of close association with one sectimi 
only of the three in the manuscript (c£ post p. lx). 
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b. The contents of the Rdmpur MS. 

There are three separate items of composition in the manu- 
script, marked as distinct from one another by having each its 
ornamented frontispiece, each its scribe’s sign (rnim) of Finis, 
each its division from its neighbour by a space without entry. 
The first andsecond sections bear also the official sign [sahX] that 
the copy has been inspected and found correct. 

(1) The first section consists of Babur’s metrical translation 
of Khw&ja ^Ubaidu’l-lah AhrdrVs Parental Tract ( Wdlidiyyah^ 
risdla), his prologue in which are his reasons for versifying the 
Tract and Bis epilogue which gives thanks for accomplishing the 
task. It ends with the date 935 (Hai. MS. f.346). Below this 
are mim and sa/i/i, the latter twice ; they are in the scribe’s hand- 
writing, and thus make against supposing that Babur wrote down 
this copy of the Tract or its archetype from which the official 
sahh will have been copied. Moreover, spite of bearing two 
vouchers of being a correct copy, the Translation is emended, in 
a larger script which may be that of the writer of the marginal 
quatrain on the last page of the [Rampur] MS. and there attested 
by Shah-i-jahan as Babur’s autograph entry. His also may have 
been the now expunged writing on the half-page left empty of 
text at the end of the Tract. Expunged though it be, fragments 
of words are visible.* 

(2) The second section has in its frontispiece an inscription 
illegible (to me) in the Facsimile. It opens with a masmnui of 
41 couplets which is followed by ^ghazel and numerous poems 
in several measures, down to a triad of rhymed couplets {m€Uld 7 \ 
the whole answering to dtecriptions of a Dtwdn without formal 
arrangement. After the last couplet are mim and scJ^ in the 
scribe's hand-writing, and a blank quarter-page. Mistakes in 
this section have been left uncorrected, which supports the view 
that its /oM avouches the accuracy of its archetype and not 
its own.^ 

• Plate XI, mad p. 15 (mid-pege) ef the Facsimile booklet — ^The Facsimile does 
not show the whole of the maigmal quatrain, obviously because for the last page of 
the 'manuscript a larger photogra^ic plate was needed than for the rest With 
0 r. Ross' concnnence a photpgiapli in which the defect is made good, accompanies 
this Appendix. 

* The second section ends on Plate XVII, and p. si of the Facsimile booklet 
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, (3) The third section shows no inscription on its frontispiece. 
It 6pens with the masnawi of eight couplets, found also in the 
Bdbur^ndma (f.312), one of earlier date than many of the poems 
in the second section. It is followed by three rubfft which 
complete'the collection of poems made in Hindustan. A prose 
passage comes next, describing the composition and trans- 
position-in-metre of a couplet of 16 feet, with examples in three 
measures, the last of which ends in I.4 of the photograph. — 
While fixing the date of this metrical game, BSbur incidentally 
allows that of his Treatise on Prosody to be inferred from the 
following allusive words: — “When going to Sambhal (f.330i) in 
the year (933 AH.) after the conquest of Hindustan (932 ah.), two 
years aftef writing the ^Arus^ I composed a couplet of 16 feet.” 
— From this the date of the Treatise is seen to be 931 AH., some 
two years later than that of the Mubin, The above metrical 
exercise was done about the same time as another concerning 
which a Treatise was written, vis, that mentioned on f. 33 o 3 , 
when a couplet was transposed into 5^4 measures (Section 
p. Ixv). — The Facsimile, it will be noticed, shows something 
unusual in the last line of the prose passage on Plate XVIII B, 
where the scattering of the words suggests that the scribe was 
trying to copy page per page. 

The colophon (which begins on 1 . 5 of the photograph) is 
curiously worded, as though the frequent fate of last pages had 
befallen its archetype, that of being mutilated and difficult for 
a scribe to make good ; it suggests too that the archetype 
was verse.* Its first clause, even if read as Hind-stdn jdnibt 
^asimut qilghdni (i.e. not qilghdlty as it can be readX has an 
indirectness unlike Babur's corresponding “ after coming to 
Hindustan” (f. 3 S 7 ^)f and is not definite; (2) bu (these 

were) is not the complement suiting dul durur (those are) ; 
(3) Babur does not use the form durur in prose ; (4) the undue 
space after durur suggests connection with verse ; (5) there is 
no RnA verb such 4s prose needs. The meaning,, howevpr, 
may be as follows : — ^The poems made after resolving on (the) 

‘ Needless to say that whatever the history of the manuscript, its value as preserving 
poems of which no other copy is known publicly, is untouched. This value would 
be great without the marginal entries on the last page ; it finds confirmation in the 
identity of many of the shorter poems with counterparts in the BOdur-nSma, 
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Hindustan parts (janidl?) were these 1 have written down (jahrtr 
qildhn)^ and past events are those I have narrated (^taqrzr) in the 
way that {nl-cl^uk khn) (has been) written in these folios {aurdq') 
and recorded in those sections {ajza "'). — From this it would 
appear that sections of the Bdbur-ndma (f. 376^, p. 678) accom- 
panied the Hindustan poems to the recipient of the message 
conveyed by the colophon. 

Close under the colophon stands Harara-hu Babur and the date 
Monday, Rabi‘ II. iSth 935 (Monday, December 27th 1528 ad.), 
the whole presumably brought over from the archetype. To the 
question whether a signature in the above form would be copied 
by a scribe, the Klphinstone Codex gives an affirmative answer 
by providing several examples of notes, made by Humayun in 
Its archetype, so-signed and brought over either into its margin 
or interpplated in its text. Some others of HumSyun*s notes 
are not so-signed, the scribe merely saying they are Humayun 
Padshah’s. — It makes against taking the above entry of Babur’s 
name to be an autograph signature, (i) that it is enclosed in an 
ornamented border, as indeed is the case wherever it occurs 
throughout the manuscript ; (2) that it is followed by the 
scribe’s mtm. [See end of following section.] 

c. The marginal entries shown in the photograph. 

The marginal note written length-wise by the side of the text 
is signed by Shah-i-jahan and attests that the rubd't and the 
signature to which it makes reference are in Babur’s autograph 
hand-writing. His note translates as follows : — =This quatrain 
and blessed name are in the actual hand-writing of that Majesty 
{an hajp^at) Firdaus-ntakdnt Babur Padshah Ghdzt — May God 
make his proof clear ! — Signed {Harard-hu)^ Shah-i-jahan son 
of Jahangir Padshah son of Akbar Padshah son of Humayun 
Padshah son of Babur Padshah.^ 

> Another aatographof Shah-i-jahftn’ft is included in the Uanslation volume (p. xiii) 
of Gnl-badan Bern's HumdySin-ndma, It svprises one who works habitually on 
historical writings more nearly contemporary with Babur, in which he is spokftn of ^ 
as Firdaus-maktM or as GUl-siiOnS Firdaus-makiMzxiA not by the name used during 
bis life, to find Shfth-i-}ahftn giving him the two styles trs. 

ii, 5). Those fiamiliar with the writings of Shih-i-jah&n’s biographers will know 
whether ibbt is usual at Uiat date. There would seem no doubt as to the identity of 
dm rTbe words dm^Jk^rat by which Shih-i-jahAn refers to BAbur are used 

also in the epitaph placed by J^hjing tr at BAbur^s tomb (Tra. Note p. 
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The second marginal entry is the curiously placed rubffi, which 
is^now the only one on the page, and now has no signature 
attaching to it. It has the character of a personal message to 
the recipient of one of more books having identical contents. 
That these two entries are there while the text seems so clearly 
to be written by a scribe, is open to the explanation that when 
(as said about the colophon, p.lx) the rectangle of text was made 
good from a mutilated archetype, the original margin was placed 
round the rifeicimento ? This superposition would explain the 
entries and seal-like circles, discernible against a strong light, on 
the^ reverse of the margin only, through the rifadmento page. 
The upper edge of the rectangle shows sign that the margin has 
been adjusted to it [so far as one can judge from a photograph]. 
Nothing on the face of the margin hints that the text itself is 
autograph ; the words of the colophon, tahrir qildint {i.e. I have 
written down) cannot hold good against the cumulative testimony 
that a scribe copied the whole manuscript — The position of the 
last pliable \nt\ of the ru 6 d*t shows that the signature below 
the colophon was on the margin before the di^[onal couplet of 
the rubitt was written^ — therefore when, the margin was fitted, 
as it looks to have been fitted,, to the r^acimeHto. If this be the 
order of the two entries [«*«. the small-hand signature and the 
diagonal couplet], ShSh-l-jahIn’s “ blessed name ” may repre- 
sent the small-hand signature which certainly shows minute 
differences from the writing of the text of the MS. in the name 
Babur (q.v. passim in the RSmpur MS.). 

d. The Baiuri-kkeM (JBdbur^s script). 

So early as 910 ah. the year of his conquest of Kabul, Bibur 
devised what was probably a variety of nakhsh, and called it the 
Baburi-khatt (f. 144^), a name used later hy I^aidar Mlrzi, 
Nizamu*d-din Ahmad and 'Abdu'l-qadir Badayuni. He writes 
of it again (f. 179) r.o. 911 ah. when describing an interview had 
in 912 AH. with one of the Harat Qazls,'at which the script was 
discussed, its specialities {mufradSt) exhibited to, and read ly the 
QSzl who there and then wrote in it.* In what remtuns to us 

> ■ Tlw i»p{d aeqairenieiit of of tho aetipt allem the infeKiwe 

diat tern letlen only end thoae of • weIl-kno«a eeript wok varied. — Mi^rtiddt waa 
ii«utMdt»ytftMfc«"*|d«>rVMwa«ntoMidn^ywif^£f57a)eMalpl»aher bat recontidetaddn 
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of ttie BiUmr-^ndma it is not mentioned again till 935 AH. (fol. 357^) 
but at some intermediate date Babur made in it a copy of the 
Qoran which he sent to Makka.' In 935 AH. (f. 357^) it is 
mentioned in significant association with the despatch to each 
of four persons of a copy of the Translation (of the Wdlidiyyah- 
risdld) and the Hindustan poefhs, the significance of the associa- 
tion being that the simultaneous despatch with these copies 
of specimens of the Bdburi-khatt points to its use in the manu- 
scripts, and at least in Hind-Si’s case, to help given for reading 
novel forms in their text. The above are the only instances 
now found in the Bdbur-ndma of mention of the script. 

The little we have met with — we have made no search — about 
the character of the script comes from the Abushqd^ s,n. sighndq, 
in the following entry : — 

Stghndq ber nu^ah khatt der Chagha tdtd a khcUtBdburiughairt 
kibt ki Bdbur Mirzd Mh^dt^nda kiliir bait 

Khubldr khattl nasib^ng bulmdsd Bdbur nt tang ? 

Bdburt khatH aimds dur khatt sighndqi mu dur ? ^ 

The old Osmanli-Turkish prose part of this appears to mean : — 
Stghndq is a sort of hand-writing, in Chaghatal the Bdburt^ 
khatt and others resembling it, as appears in Babur Mirza’s 
poems. Couplet ” : — 

Without knowing the context of the couplet I make no 
attempt to translate it because its words khcOt or khat and 

by the light of more recent information about the BdhurT-khai^ leads me to think this 
is wrong because ^‘alphabet*’ includes every letter. — On f. 357^ three items of the 
Bdburi~kkafJi are specified as despatched with the Hindustan poems, vts. mitfraddi^ 
gita*Utr and sar^i-kka(ti. Of these the first went to Hind-al, the third to Umrfin, 
and no recipient is named for Uie second ; all translators have sent the midt&r to 
Hind -&1 but I now think this wrong and that a name has been omitted, probably 
Humfiyun’s. 

* f. 1443, p. 228, n. 3. Another interesting matter missing from the by 

the gap between9Z4and 925 ah. is the despatch of an embamy to Czu Vassili III. in 

t Moscow, mentioned in S^uyler’s Tttrldstan ii, 394 » Appendix IV, Grigoriefs Russian 
^Hcy in Csniral Asia, Remission went after Sultan Babur” h^ established 
himself in K&bul ; as Bfibur does not write of it before his narrative breaks off 
abruptly in 914 ah. it will have gone after that date. 

* 1 quote from the V 4 liaminof-Zernov edition (p. 287) from which de Conrteille’s 
plan of work involved extract only; he translates the couplet, giving to khail the 
double-meanings of script and down of youth (Dietionnairs Turque s,n, stgknZqt^, 
The Sastfdtikk (p. 252)' j.ft. sigAndq has the following as B&bur’s 

CAM baiaikkatg nafiRng bMtsnOsa Bdbur ta tang f 
Basn kAaU,aimmnfMr k£aU,»^nd^ mMdMrf 
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sighndq lend themselves to the kind of pun {ihditi) “ which 
consists in the employment of a word or phrase having more 
than* one appropriate meaning, whereby the reader is often left 
in doubt as to the real significance of the passage.'’ ^ The rest of 
the rubd'i may be given [together with the six other quotations 
of Babur’s vferse now known only through the Abuskqa\^ in early 
Taskirdtu * sh-shu^dra of date earlier than 967 AH. 

The root of the word sighndq will be siq^ pressed together, 
crowded, included, etc, ; taking with this notion of compression, 
the explanations feine Schrift of Shaikh Effendi (Kunos) and 
Vamb^ry’s petite ccriturcy the SighnaqI and Baburi Scripts are 
allowed to have been what that of the Rampur MS. is, a small, 
compact, elegant hand-writing. — A town in the Caucasus 
named Sighflakh, situee h peu pres d 800 metres tPaltitudey 
commenqa par Sire une forteresse et un lieu de refuge^ car telle 
est la signification de son nom tartarel' * Sighndqi is given by 
de Courteille (Diet p. 368) as meaning a place of refuge or 
shelter. 

The Bdburi-khatt will be only one of the several hands Babur 
is reputed to have practised ; its description matches it with 
other niceties he took, pleasure in, fine distinctions of eye and 
ear in measure and music. 

e. Is the Rampur MS. an example of the Bdburl-khatt ? 

Though only those well-acquainted with Oriental manuscripts 
dating before 910 ah. (1504 ad.) can judge whether novelties 
appear in the script of the Rampur MS. and this particularly 
in its head-lines, there are certain grounds for thinking that 
though the manuscript be not Babur’s autograph, it may be in 
his script and the work of a specially trained scribe. 

I set these grounds down because although the signs of a 
scribe’s work on the manuscript seem clear, it is locally ” held to 
be Babur’s autograph. Has a tradition of its being in the Baburi-^ 
hhatt glided into its being in the hhattd-Bdburi Several circum- 
stances stfggest that it may be written in the Bdburi-khatt : — 
(i) the script is specially associated with the four transcripts 

* Gibb’s History of Ottommn Poetry i, 113 and ii, X33. 

* Kudus’ L *Asie Kusse p. 238. 
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of the Hindustan poems (f. 357 ^)i for though many letters 
must have gone to his sons, some indeed are mentioned in the 
Babur-ndma^ it is only with the poems that specimens of it are 
recorded as sent ; (2) another matter shows his personal interest 
in the arrangement of manuscripts, namely, that as he himself 
about a month after the four books had gone off, made a new 
ruler, particularly on account of the head -lines of the Translation, 
it may be inferred that he had made or had adopted the one 
he superseded, and that his plan of arranging the poems was the 
model for copyists; the Rampur MS. bearing, in the Translatior. 
section, corrections which may be his own, bears also a date 
earlier than that at which the four gifts started ; it has its head- 
lines ill-arranged and has throughout 13 lines to the page ; his 
new ruler had 1 1 ; (3) perhaps the words tahrir qtldtm used in 
the colophon of the Rampur MS. should be read with their full 
connotation of careful and elegant writing, or, put modestly, as 
saying, “ I wrote down in my best manner,” which for poems is 
likely to be in the Baburi-khatt.^ 

Perhaps an example of Babur's script exists in the colophon, 
if not in the whole of the Mubin manuscript once owned by 
Ber^zine, by him used for his Christomatjhie Turque, and described 
by him as ** unique If this be the actual manuscript Babur 
sent into Ma wara’u’n-nahr (presumably to Khwaja Ahrari’s 
family), its colophon which is a personal message addressed to 
the recipients, is likely to be autograph. 

f. Metrical amusements, 

(1) Of two instances of metrical amusements belonging to the 
end of 933 AH. and seeming to have been the distractions of 
illness, one is a simple transposition in the fashion of the 
circles ” {dawSir') into three measures (Rampur MS. Facsimile, 
Plate XVIII and p. 22) ; the other is difficult because of the high 
number of $04 into which Babiir says (f. 330^} he cut up the 
following couplet : — 

Guz u qdsh u soz u tilinl mu dt ? 

Qad u khadd u saj u bilini mu di ? 

* On this Mune ta^wfrqlUZm may perhaps rest the opinion that the RAmpur MS. is 
antogiai^ 
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All manuscripts' agree in having 504, and Babur wrote a tract 
irisdUi) upon the transpositions.^ None of the modern treatises 
on -Oriental Prosody allow a number so high to be practicable, 
but MaulanS Saifi of Bukhara, of Babur’s own time (Ci8o^) 
makes 504 seem even moderate, since after giving much detail 
about rubatl measures, he observes, “Some say there are 10,000” 
{^Aruz-t-Saifty Ranking’s trs. p. 1 22). Presumably similar possi- 
bilities were open for the couplet in question. It looks like one 
made for the game, asks two foolish questions and gives no 
reply, lends itself to poetic license, and, if permutation of words 
have part in such a game, allows much without change of sense. 
Was Babur’s cessation of effort at 504 capricious or enforced by 
the exhaustion of possible changes? Is the arithmetical state- 
ment 9 8 X 7 = 504 the formula of the practicable permu- 

tations ? 

(2) To improvise verse having a given rhyme and topic must 
have demanded quick wits and much practice. Babur gives at 
least one example of it (f. 2 5 2d) but Jahangir gives a fuller and 
more interesting one, not only because a of Babur’s was the 

model but from the circumstances of the game : ^ — It was in 
1024 AH. (1615 AD.) that a letter reached him from Mawara’u’n- 
nahr written by Khwaja Hashim Naqsh-bandt [who by the story 
is shown to have been of Ahrari’s line], and recounting the 
long devotion of his family to Jahangir’s ancestors. He sent 
gifts and enclosed in his letter a copy of one of BSbur’s quatrains 
which he said Hazrat Firdaus-makSnl had written for ^azrat 
Khwajagi (Ahrari’s eldest son; f. 36^, p. 62 n. 2). Jahangir 
quotes a final hemistich only, ^^Khwdj€Lg%ra ntdnddtm, Khwd- 
jagird bamUim^' and thereafter made an impromptu verse upon 
the one sent to him. 

A curious thing is that the line he quotes is not part of the 
quatrain he answered, but belongs to another not appropriate for 
a message between darwesh and pddshdh^ though likely to have 
been sent by Babur to Khwajagi. I will quote both because 

' 1 have found no fufther mention of the tract; it may be noted however that whereas 
Bibur calls his Treatise on Proso^ (written in 93* AH.) the Abii*l*fii0 writes 

of a a saitable name for 504 details of transposition. 

* ' 7 lBsae-*->aASii^rUth.ed. p. 149'; and Mtmoirsof Jaha$igfr\x%, i, 304* [In both 
bocdrs the passage requires amending.] 
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the matter will cor e up again for who works on the Hindustan 
poems.^ 

( 1 ) The quatrain from the IIindusidH Poems is : — 

Dar hawfft nafs gumrah ^uinr sdz' karddtm [kanddim ?] ; 
Pesh ahld^alldh az e^dl-i-khud sharmanddtm; 

Yak nazr bd muk/dasdn^f-k/tasta-dil farmd kt md 
Khwdjagird mdnddtm u Khwdjaglrd banddfm, 

(2) That from the Akbar-ndma is : — 

Darweshdr^d agarcha nah as khweshdfiivty 
Lek az dil u jdn mdiaqid eshdnim ; 

■ Dur ast magfft shdhl as darweshly 
Shdhim wall bandad-darweshdnun. 

The greater suitability of the second is seen from Jahangir’s 
answering impromptu for which by sense and rhyme it sets the 
model ; the meaning, however, of the fourth line in each may be 
identical, namely, “I remain the ruler but am the servant of the 
darwesk'* Jahangir’s impromptu is as follows : — 

Al dnki mard mthr-t~tu besh as besh asty 
Az daulat ydd-i~budat dl darwesh ast; 

Chanddnki 'z muskdahdt dilam shad shavad 
Shadlm az dnki latif as Itadd besh asU 

He then called on those who Lad a turn for verse to “ speak 
one ” i.e. to improvise on his own ; it was done as follows : — 

Ddrtm agarcha shaghal-i-shdhl dar pesky 
Hot laJ^a kunim ydd-i-darweshdn besh ; 

Gar shad shavad *z md dild-yak darwesh ^ 

Anra shumarlm hasil-i-shdhl khwesh. 


R— CHANDiRi AND GUALIAR. 

The courtesy of the Government of India enables me to re- 
produce from the Arclueologicql Survey Reports of 1871, Sir 
Alexander Cunningham’s plans of Chandlrl and Guallar, which 
illustrate Babur’s narrative on f«333, p.$92, and f.340, p.607. 

* R&mpur MS. Facsimile Plate XIV and p. 16, verse 3 ; Akbar-nUma trs. i, 279, and 
lith. ed. p. 91. 
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a— CONCERNING THE BABUR-NAMA 
DATING OP 935 AH. 

The dating of the diary of 935 ah. (f.339 et seq^ is several times 
in opposition to what may be distinguished as *he “ book-rule ** 
that the 12 lunar months of the Hijra year alternate in length 
between 30 and 29 days (intercalary years excepted), and that 
Mub^rram starts the^ltemation with 30 days. An early book 
stating the rule is Gladwin’s Bengtil Revenue Accounts ; a recent 
one, Ranking’s ed. of Platts’ Persian Grammar, 

As to what day of the week was the initial day of some of the 
mohths in 935 AH. Babur’s days differ from Wustenfeld’s who 
gives the full list of twelve, and from Cunningham’s single one of 
Muharram ist. 

It seems worth while to draw attention to the flexibility, 
within limits, of BSbur’s dating, [not with the object of adversely 
criticizing a rigid and convenient rule for common use, but as 
supplementary to that rule from a somewhat special source], 
because he was careful and observant, his dating was con- 
temporary, his record, as being de die in diem^ provides a check 
of consecutive narrative on his dates, which, moreover, are all held 
together by the external fixtures of Feasts and by the marked 
recurrence of Fridays observed. Few such writings as the Bsbur- 
nama diaries appear to be available for showing variation within 
a year’s limit. 

In '93 5 AH. BSbur enters few full dates, i,e, days of the week 
and month. Often he gives only the day of the week, the safest, 
however, in a diary. He is precise in saying at what time of 
the night or the day an action was done ; this is useful not only 
as helping to get over difficulties caused by minor losses of 
text, but in the more general matter of the transference of 
a Ilijra night-and-day which 'begins after sunset, to its Julian 
equivalent, of a day-and-night which begins at X2a.m. This 
sometimes difficult transference affords r, probable explanation 
of a goo^ number of the discrepant dates found in Oriental-' 
Occidental books. 

Two matters of difference between the Babur-nama dating 
and that of some European calendars are as follows : — 
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a. Discrepanty as to the day of the week on which Muh. pjjAH. 

began. 

This discrepancy is not a trivial matter when a year’s diary 
is concerned. The record of Muh. ist and 2nd is missing from 
the Bdbur-ndma ; Friday the 3rd day of Muharram is the first 
day specified ; the 1st was a Wednesday therefore. Erskine 
accepted this day ; Cunningham and Wiistenfeld give Tuesday. 
On three grounds Wednesday seems right — at any rate at that 
period and place : — (i) The second Friday in Muharram was 
'Ashur, the loth (f.240); (2) Wednesday is in serial order if 
reckoning be made from the last surviving date of 934AH. with 
due allowance of an intercalary day to Zu’l-hijja (Gladwin), 
ue. from Thursday Rajab 12th (April 2nd 1528 AD. f 339 , p.602); 
(3) Wednesday is supported by the daily record of far into the 
year. 

b. Variation in the length of the months of g 35 hXi. 

There is singular variation between the Bdbur-ndma and 
WiiAenfeld’s Tables^ both as to the day of the week on which 
months began, and as to the length of some months. This 
variation is shown in the following table, where asterisks mark 
agreement as to the days of the week, and the capital letters, 
quoted from W.’s Tables^ denote A, Sunday ; B, Tuesday, etc. 
(the bracketed names being of my entry). 

Bdbur-ndma. Wiistenfeld. 


Muharram . 

Days. 

. »9 

Wednesday 

Days. 

30 

C (Tuesday). 

Safar . 

. 30 

Thursday * 

29 

K (Thursday).* 

Rabi' I. . . 

. 30 

Saturday 

30 

F (Friday). 

II. . . 

. 29 

Monday 

29 

A (Sunday). 

J umada I. . 

. 30 

Tuesday 

3cr 

B (Monday). 

„ II. . 

. 29 

Thursday 

29 

D (Wednesday). 

Rajab . 

- 29 

Friday 

30 

E (Thursday). 

Sha’ban . . 

. 30 

Saturday * 

29 

G (Saturday).* 

Ramun . . 

. 29 

Monday 

30 

A (Sunday). 

Shawwal . . 

. 30 

Tuesday * 

29 

C (Tuesday).* 

ZQ’l-qa‘da . 

. 29 

Thursday 

30 

D (Wednesday). 

2 ii’l-hiija 

. 30 

Friday ♦ 

29 

T (Friday).* 
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' The table shows that notwithstanding the discrepancy dis- 
ctissed in section a, of Babur’s making 935 AH. begin on a 
Wednesda>% and Wiistenfeld on a Tuesday, the two authorities 
agree as to the initial week-day of four months out of twelve, 
vie. Safar, Sha'ban, Shawwal and Zu’l-hijja. 

Again : — In eight of the months the Bdbur-ndma reverses 
the book-rule” of alternative Muharram 30 days, Safar 29 days 
et seq. by giving Muharram 29, Safar 30. (This is seen readily 
by following the initial days of the week.) Again : — ^these eight 
months are in pairs having respectively 29 and 30 days, and the 
year’s total is 364. — Four months follow the fixed rule, ue. as 
though the year had begun Muh. 30 days, Satar 29 days — 
namely, the two months of RabI' and the two of Jumada. — 
Ramzan to which under “ book-rule ” 30 days are due, had 
29 days, because, as Babur records, the Moon was seen on the 
29th. — In the other three instances rtf the reversed 30 and 29, 
one thing is common, vie. Muharram, Rajab, Zu’l-qa'da (as also 
Zu’l-hijja) are ‘‘honoured” months. — It would be interesting if 
some expert in this Musalman matter would give the reasons 
dictating the changes from rule noted above as occurring in 
935 AH. 

c. Varia. 

(r) On f.367 Saturday is entered as the 1st day of Sha‘ban 
and Wednesday as the 4th, but on f. 368^ stands Wednesday 5th, 
as suits the serial dating. If the mistake be not a mere slip, it 
may be due to confusion of hours, the ceremony chronicled 
being accomplished on the eve of the 5th, Anglic^, after sunset 
on the 4th. 

(2) A fragment only survives of the record of Zu’l-hijja 
935 AH. It contains a date, Thursday 7th, and mentions a Feast 
which will be that of the ^ idiC l-kabir on the lOth (Sunday). 
Working on from this to the first-mentioned day of 936 ah. viz. 
Tuti^day, Muharram 3rd, the month (which is the second of a pair 
having 29 and 30 days) is seen to have 30 days and so to fit on 
to 936 AH. The series is Sunday loth, 17th, 24th (Sat. 30th) 
Sunday 1st, Tuesday 3rd. 
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Two clerical errors of mine in dates connecting with this 
Appendix are corrected here: — (i) On p. 614 n. 5, for Oct. 2nd 
read Oct. 3rd ; (2) on p. 619 penultimate line of the text, for 
Nov. 28th read Nov. 8th. 


T.— ON L:KNU (LAKHNAU) AND LiKNUR 
(LAKHNtTR, NOW SHAHABAD IN 
RAMPIJR). 

One or other of the above-mentioned names occurs eight times 
in the Bdbiir-ndina (s.a. 932 , 934, 935 AH.), some instances being 
shown by their context to represent Lakhnau in Oudh, others 
inferentially and by the verbal agreement of the Haidarabad 
Codex and Kehr’s Codex to stand for Lakhnur (now Shahabad 
in Rampur). It is necessary to reconsider the identification of 
those not decided by their context, both because there is so 
much variation in the copies of the *Abdu*r-rahIm Persian trans- 
lation that they give no verbal help, and because Mr. Erskine 
and M. de Courteille are in agreement about them and took the 
whole eight to represent Lakhnau. This they did on different 
grounds, but in each case their agreement has behind it a defective 
textual basis. — Mr. Erskine, as is well known, translated the 
‘Abdu’r-rahim Persian text without access to the original Turk! 
but, if he had had the Elphinstone Codex when translating, 
it would have given him no help because all the eight instances 
occur on folios not preserved by that codex. His only sources 
were not-first-rate Persian MSS. in which he found casual 
variation from terminal nu to nur, which latter form may have 
been read by him as nuu (whence perhaps the old Anglo-Indian 
transliteration he uses, Luknow).^ — M. de Courteille’s position 
is different ; his uniform LaiAnau obeyed the same uniformity 
in his source the Kas&n Imprint, and would appear to him the 

^ Cf. Index s.n* Dalman and Bangannau for the termination in double «. 
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more assured for the concurrence of the Memoirs, His textual 
basis, however, for these words is Dr. Tlminsky’s and not Kehr’s. 
No doubt the uniform Leikknu of the KasSn Imprint is the 
result of Dr. I-lminsky’s uncertainty as to the accuracy of his 
single TurkI archetype [KeLr’s MS.J, and also of his acceptance of 
Mr. Erskine’s uniform Luknow ,^ — Since the Haidarabad Codex 
became available and its collation with Kehr’s Codex has been 
made, a better basis for distinguishing between the L:knu and 
L:knur of the Persian MSS. has been obta^ned.^ The results of 
the collation are entered in the following table, together with 
what is found in the Kasan Imprint and the Memoirs. [N.B. The 
two sets of bracketed instances refer each to one place ; the 


asterisks show where Ilminsky varies from K^r.] 

aai. MS, Kehr^s AIS. Kasdn Imprint, 

1. ff. 278^ . L:knur . L:knu . Liknii, p. 361 

Alemoirs. 

Luknow. 

2. 

\f .338 . 

L:knu 

■ ' jt . • 

»« 'Ti. 437 - . 


3 - 

f. 2923 . 

. L:knur . 

. L:knur . 

„ p. 379 * . - 

not entered. 

4. 

f. 329 . 

L:knur 

. L:knur . 

„ p. 362* . . 

Luknow. 

5. 

f. 334 . 

. L:knu 

. LiknCi . 

•• p. 432* . . 

• * 

6. 

rf.376 . 

. L:Unu 

. L:knur . 

.. p. 486* . . 


7. 

-^f. 376 i . 

. L:knur . 


P- 487* . - 

1* 

8. 

U 377 * ■ 

L:knu 

• »». 

p. 488* . . 



The following notes give some grounds for accepting the 
names as the two Turki codices agree in giving them : — 

The first and second instances of the above table, those of 
the Hai. Codex r. 2 ySb and f.338, are shown by their context to 
represent Lakhnau. 

The third (f.292^) is an item of Babur’s Revenue List. The 
Turk! codices are supported by B.M. Or. 1999, which is a direct 
copy of Shaikh Zain’s autograph Tdbaqdt-i-bdburi^ all three 
having L:knur. Kehrs MS. and Or. 1999 are descendants of 
the second degree from the original List ; that the Hai. Codex 
is a direct copy is suggested by its pseudo-tabular arrangement 

* Dr. Tlmin&ky says of the Leyden & Erskine Memoirs of B&bur that it was 
a constant and indispensable help. 

^ My examination of Kehr’.s Codex has been made practicable by the courtesy of 
the Russian Foreign Office in lending it for my use, under the charge of the Librarian 
of the India Office, Dr. F. W. Thomas. — It should be observed that in this Cpdex 
the Hindustan Section contains the purely Turki text found in the Haidarabad Codex 
(cf. JKAS. 1908. P- 78). 
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of the various items. — An important consideration supporting 
L:knuK is that the List is in Persian and may reasonably be 
accepted as the one furnished officially for the Padshah’s 
information when he was writing his account of Hindustan (cf. 
Appendix P, p. liv). This official character disassociates it from 
any such doubtful spelling by the foreign Padshah as cannot 
but suggest itselt when the variants of e,g. Dalmau and Ban- 
garmau are v^onsidered. L:knur is what three persons copying 
independently read in the official List, and so set down that 
careful scribes t.e, Kehr and ‘Abdu’l-lah (App. P) again wrote 
L:knur.* — Another circumstance favouring Lrknur (Lakhnui) is 
that the place assigned to it in the List is its geographical one 
between Sarnbhal and Khairabad. — Something for [or perhaps 
against] accepting Lakhnur as the sarkdr of the List may be 
known in local records or traditions. It had been an important 
place, and later on it paid a large revenue to Akbar [as part of 
Sarnbhal]. — It appears to have been worth the attention of 
Biban Ja/wdnf — Another place is associated with L:knur 

in the Revenue I-ist, the forms of which are open to a con- 
siderable number of interpretations besides that of Baksar shown 
tn loco on p. 521. Only those well acquainted with the United 
Provinces or their bye-gone history can offer useful suggestion 
about it. Maps show a “ Madkar” 6in. south of old LakhnQr; 
there are in the United Provinces two Baksars and as many 
other Lakhnurs (none however being so suitable as what is now 
Shahabad). Perhaps in the archives of some old families there 
may be help found to interpret the entry L.kndr u B:ks:r{y^x,\ 
a conjecture the less improbable that the Gazetteer of the 
Province of Oiide (ii, 5 ^) mentions a farmdn of Babur Padshah’s 
dated 1 527 AD. and upholding a grant to Shaikh Qazi of Bilgram. 

The fourth instance (f.329) is fairly confirmed as Lakhnur 
by its context, viz. an officer received the district of Badayun 
from the Padshah and was sent against Biban who had laid 
siege to L:knur on which Badayun bordered. — At the time 
Lakhnau may have been held from Babur by Shaikh Bayazid 

• It may indicate that the List was not copied by Babur but lay loose with his 
papers, that it is not with the Elphinsrone Codex, and is not with the ‘Abdu’r-rahim 
Persian translation made from a manuscript of that same annotated line. 
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Faraniitl in conjunction with Aud. Its estates are recorded as 
still m Farmuli possession, that of the widow of '*Kala Pahar’’ 
FannulL — infra,') 

The fifth instance (f.334) connects with Aud (Oudh) because 
royal troops abandoning the place L:knu were those who had 
been sent against Sliaikh Bayazid in Aud. 

The remaining three instances (f.37^, f* 37 ^^i f* 377 ^> appear 
to concern one place, to which Biban and Bayazid were 
rumoured to intend going, which they captured and abandoned. 
As the table of variants shovV^s, Kehr’s MS. reads Lakhnur in 
all three places, the Hai. MS. once only, varying from itself as 
it does in Nos. i and 2. — A circumstance supporting Lakhnur 
is that one of the messengers sent to Babur with details of the 
capture was the son of ShahMuh.Z?i?x/^w<z whose record associates 
him rather with Badakhshan, and with Humayun and Sambhal 
[perhape with Lakhnur itself] than with Babur’s own army. — 
Supplementing my notes on these three instances, much could 
be said in favour of reading LakhnOr, about time and distance 
done by the messengers and by ‘Abdu’l-lah kitdbddr^ on his way 
to Sarnbhal and passing near Lakhnur ; much too about the 
various rumours and Babur’s immediate counter-action. But 
to go into it fully would need lengthy treatment which the 
historical unimportance of the little problem appears not to 
demand. — Against taking the place to Lo Lakhnau there are the 
considerations (a) that Lakhnur was the safer harbourage for 
the Rains and less near the westward march of the royal troops 
returning from the battle of the Goghra ; (d) that the fort of 
Lakhnau was the renowned old Machchi-bawan (cf. Gazetteer 
of the Province of Oude^ 3 vols., 1877, ii, 366). — So far as I have 
been able to fit dates and transactions together, there seems no 
reason why the two Afghans should not have gone to Lakhnur, 
have crossed the Ganges near it, dropped down south [perhaps 
even intending to recross at Dalmau] with the intention of 
getting ‘back to the Farmulls and Jalwanis perhaps in Sarwar, 
perhaps elsewhere to Bayazid brother MaVuf. 
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U.— THE INSCRIPTIONS ON BABUR'S 
MOSQUE IN AJODHYA (OUDH). 

Thanks to the kind response made by the Deputy-Com- 
missioner of Fyzabad to my husband’s enquiry about two 
inscriptions mentioned by several Gazetteers as still existing 
on “ Babur’s Mosque ” in Oudhi I an) able to quote copies of 
both.* 

a. The inscription inside the Mosque is as follows : — 


^ji jLc « ^y. 


1. /Ja far muda-l- Shah Babur ki ‘ddiVas/i 

Band'tst td hdkh-i-gardiin muldqi^ 

2. Band kard in muhbit-i-qudsiydn 

Amir~i~sa^daat-nis/idn Mir Bdqi 

3 . Bavad khair bdqi ! chu sdl-i-band'isk 

^Tydn shud kt guftam^ — Buvad kkair bdqi (935} 

The translation and explanation of the above, manifestly 
made by a Musalman and as such having spe-iial value, are as 
follows : — * 

1. By the command of the Emperor Babur whose justice is 
an edifice reaching up to the very height of the heavens, 

2 . The good-hearted Mir Baqi built this alighting-place of 
angels ; 3 

3 . Bavad khair bdqi f (May this goodness last forever!)^ 

* Cf. in loco p. 656, n. 3. 

* A few slight changes in the turn of expressions have been made for clearness sake. 

^ Index r./f. Mir Baqi of Tashkint. Perhaps a better epithet for sa^^Sdat-nishan^ 

than *'good‘ hearted’* would be one implying his good fortune in being designated 
to build a mosque on tbe site of the ancient Hindu temple. 

4 There is a play here on Baql’s name ; perhaps a good wish is expressed for his 
prosperity together with one for the long permanence of the sad6d budding khair 
\kkairai). 
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The year of building it was made clear likewise when I said, 

Buyad khair baqt ( = 935).* 

The explanation of this is : — 

1st couplet : — The poet beg’ns by praising the Emperor Babur 
under whose orders the mosque was erected. As justice is tiie 
(chief) virtue of kings, he naturally compares his (Babur’s) justice 
to a palace reaching up to the very heavens, signifying thereby 
t!hat the fame of that justice had not only spread in the wide 
world but had gone up to the heavens. 

2nd couplet : — In the second couplet, the poet tells who was 
entrusted with the work of construction. Mir Baqt was evidently 
some nobleman of distinction at Babur's Court. — The noble 
height, the ^iire religious atmosphere, and the scrupulous clean- 
liness and neatness of the mosque are beautifully suggested by 
saying that it was to be the abode of angels. 

3rd couplet : — The third couplet begins and ends with the 
expression Buvad khair bdqL The letters forming it by their 
numerical values represent the number 935, thus : — 

^ = 2, w = 6, £f=4 total 12 

Kk = 600, ai = 10, r = 200 ,, 810 

^ = 2, J ^ I, ^ = 100, / = 10 ,, 113 

Total 935 

The poet indirectly refers to a religious commandment 
{dictum ?) of the Qoran that a man’s good deeds live after his 
death, and signifies that this noble mosque is verily such a one. 

b. The inscription outside the Mosque is as follows : — 

' Presumably the order for building the mosque was given during Babur's stay in 
Aud (Ajodliya) in 934 All. at which time he would be impressed by the dignity and 
sanctity of the ancient Hindu shrine it (at least in part) displaced, and like the obedient 
follower of Muhammad he was in intolerance of another Faith, would regard the 
substitution of a temple by a mosque as dutiful and worthy. — ^The mosque was finished 
in 935 A II. but no mention of its completion is in the Biibur-nSma, The diary for 
935 AH. has many minor tarunte ; that of the year 934 AH. has lost much malter« 
breaking off liefore where the account of Aud might be looked for. 
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1 . Ba ndm-i-anki dand hast akbar 

Ki khdliq’-i-jamla *dlam Id-makdni 

2. Durud Mustafd bdd az sitdyish 

Ki sarwar~i~ambiyd du jahdni 

3 . Fasdna dar jahdn Babur qalandar 

Ki shud dar dour gtii kdmrdnt^ 

The explanation of the above is as follows : — 

In the first couplet the poet praises God, in the second 
Muhammad, in the third Babur. — There is a peculiar literary 
beajuty in the use of the word Id-makdni in the ist couplet. 
The author hints that the mosque is meant to be the abode of 
God, although He has no' fixed abiding-place. — In the first 
hemistich of the 3 rd couplet the poet gives Babur the appellation 
of qalandar^ which means a perfect devotee, indifferent to all 
worldly pictures. In the second hemistich he gives as the reason 
for his being so, that Babur became and was known all the world 
over as a qalandar^ because having become Emperor of India 
and having thus reached the summit of worldly success, he had 
nothing to wish for on this earth.^ 

The inscription is incomplete and . the above is the plain 
interpretation which can be given to the couplets that are to 
hand. Attempts may be made to read further 'meaning into 
them but the language would not warrant it. 


V.— BABUR'S GARDENS IN AND NEAR 

KABUL. 

The following particulars about gardens made by Babur in or 
near Kabul, are given in Muhammad Amir of Kaz win’s Padshah-- 
ndma (Bib. Ind. ed. p. 5®5i p* 588 ). 

■ The meaning of this couplet is incomplete without the couplet that followed it and 
is (now) not legible. 

■ Firishta gives a different reason for Babur’s sobriquet of geUandar^ namely, that he 
kept for himself none of the treasure he acquired in Hindustan (Lith. ed. p. 206). 
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Ten gardens are mentioned as made : — the Shahr-ara (Town- 
adorning) which when Shah-i-jahan first visited Kabul in the 
icth year of his reign (1048 ah. — 1638AD.) contained very fine 
plane-trees Babur had planted, beautiful trees having magnificent 
trunks,^ — the Char-bagh, — the Bagh-i-jalau-khana,^ — the 
AOrta-ba^gh (Middle-garden), — the Saurat-bagh, — the Bagh- 
i-mahtab (Moonlight-garden), — the Bagh-i-ahu-khana (Garden- 
of-the-deer-house), — and three smaller ones. Round these 
gardens rough-cast walls were made (renewed ?) by Jahangir 
(ioi6ah.). 

The above list does not specify the garden Babur made and 
selected for his burial ; this is described apart (/.r. p. 588) with 
details of its restoration and embellishment by Shah-i-jahan 
the master-builder of his time, as follows 

The burial-garden was S^Oyards long ; its ground was 

in 15 terraces, 30 yards apart (?). On the 15th terrace is the 
tomb of Ruqaiya Sultan Begam ^ ; as a small marble platform 
{chabutrci) had been made near it by Jahangir’s command, Shah- 
i-jahan ordered (both) to be enclosed by a marble screen 
three yards high. — Babur*s tomb is on the 14th terrace. In 
accordance with his will, no building was erected over it, but 
Shah-i-jahan built a small marble mosque on the terrace below.^ 
It was begun in the 17th year (of Shah-i-jahan’s reign) and was 
finished in the 19th, after the conquest of Balkh and Badakh- 
shan, at a cost of y\noo rupis. It is admirably constructed. 
— From the 12th terrace running-water flows along the line 
{rastd) of the avenue ; s but its 1 2 water-falls, because not 

* Jahangir who encamped in the Shahr-ara-garden in ^far 1016 ah. (May 1607 ad.) 
says it was made by Babur’s aunt, AbQ<sa*ld*s daughter Shahr-banu (Rogers and 
Beveridge’s Memoirs ofjak&ngir i, 106). ^ 

Kjalau-khdna might be where horse -head -gear, bridles and reins are kept, but 
Ayin 60 (A. -i- A. ) suggests there may be another interpretation. 

3 She was a daughter of Hind-al, was a grand -daughter therefore of Babur, was 
Akbar’s first wife, and brought up Sh&h-i-jahan. Jahan^r mentions that she made 
her first pilgrimage to her father’s tomb on the day he made his to Bfibur's, Friday 
^far 26th 1016 AH. (June 1 2th 1607 ad. ). She died /rt. 84 on Jumftda I. 7th 1035 ah. 
(Jan. 25th 1626 AD.). Cf. THeiik-i-jaAdngirif Muh. H&dl’s Supplement lith. ed. 
p.401. ^ 

*■ Mr. H. H. Hayden’s photograph of the mosque shows pinnacles and thus enubles 
its corner to be identified in his second of the tomb itself! 

s One of Daniel’s drawings (which I hope to reproduce) illuminates this otherwise 
'somewhat obscure passage, by showing the avenue, the borders of running-water and 
the little water-falls, — all reminding of Madeira. 
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constructed with cemented stone, had crumbled away and their 
charm was lost ; orders were given therefore to renew them 
entirely and lastingly, to make a small reservoir below each fall, 
and to finish with Kabul marble the edges of the channel and 
the waterfalls, and the borders of the reservoirs. — And on the 
9th terrace there was to be a reservoir 1 1 x 1 1 yards, bordered 
with Kabul marble, and on the lOth terrace one 15 X 1 5> and 
at the entrance to the garden another 1 5 X 15 , also with a marble 
border. — And there was to be a gateway adorned with gilded 
cupolas befitting that place, and beyond (jtesh) the gateway 
a square station,^ one side of which should be the garden-wall 
and the other three filled with cells ; that running-water should 
pass through the middle of it, so that the destitute and poor 
people who might gather there should eat their food in those 
cells, sheltered from the hardship of snow and rain.‘ 

* chokTy perhaps ** shelter” ; see Plobson-Johson r.is. 

^ If told with leisurely context, the story of the visits of B&bur’s descendants to 
Kabul and of their pilgrimages to his tomb, could hardly fail to interest its readers. 



